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An   Examination  of  the  Trade  Dialect  of  the  Naqqdsh   or  painters  on 
papier^TnachS  in  the  Panjdh  and  Kashmir, — Bij  Capt.  R.  C.  Temple 
B.  S.  C,  F,  R.  G.  S.>  M.  R.  A.  S.,  &c. 

In  the  Selections  from  the  Records  of  the  Panjab  Government,  Sec- 
tion I,  1882,  are  some  Linguistic  Fragments  by  Dr.  Leitner.  Among 
these  "  fragments  "  at  p.  xviii,  are  some  words  and  phrases,  used  by  the 
l^aqqash  or  papier-mach6  painters  of  the  Panjab  and  Kashmir  as  a  trade 
dialect  or  argoty  and  also  at  pp.  2  <!b  3  of  the  Appendix  is  a  long  list  of 
numerals  used  by  the  shawl- weavers  of  Kashmir  and  the  Panj4b. 

The  list  of  Naqqash  words  is  not  very  long  and  as  they  will  all 
undergo  examination  in  the  course  of  this  paper,  I  give  them  here  in  full 
taking  no  further  liberties  with  them  than  to  re-arrange  them  to  suit 
mj  remarks. 

Dialect  of  the  Naqqdsh  at  p.  xvii.  of  Leitner's  "  Linguistic  Frag- 
ments.*^* 

Numerah. 

1  ^kam.  [      9     athwatir  ekam. 

2  handish. 


3  yendir. 

4  tzownter. 

5  atilaq. 

6  shank. 

7  shdnk  ekam. 

8  basht  berik ;  athwotur. 

•  The  translitoration  is  Dr.  Lcitner's. 


10  za-atilaq. 

15  tre-atalaq. 

20  tz6r-atalaq» 

25  pau-dukh. 

50.  odh-dukh, 

100  dukh. 


R.  C.  Temple — An  Examination  of  the 


[No.'  1, 


master,  lanka. 
wood,  hirna. 
house,  shop,  panzir. 
word,  nAi. 
painting,  tell, 
salt,  t6kknn. 
sugar,  tokuwun. 
tea,  zal. 

tobacco,  panytil. 
huqqa,  panytil-dotsh. 
paper,  rikkin. 
mouth,  mdr. 
eye,  zii-tiiiin. 
qalamddn,  z4kkir. 
rice,  gtinne. 
bread,  b^retz. 

be  silent,  munn. 

to  see,  natzun. 

see,  natzo. 

to  bear,  wendun. 

hear,  w^ndo,  wendiis. 

to  die,  be  ill,  miLshiran* 

rupee,  gash. 

sweet,  tokuwiin. 
little,  cheap,  kis, 
much,  dear,  griitz. 


General  Nouns. 

disease,  mdshildd. 
physician,  nabzuw61. 
man,  dohun. 
woman,  worn, 
mother,  bajur. 
father,  old,  d6ddur. 
daughter,  putz-kat. 
son,  piitze. 
thief,  poshumut. 
colour,  riiig. 
night,  krishor. 
day,  zMd,  zirr. 
stomach,  gtinna. 
water,  zal. 
jewelry,  dijphM. 
hair,  kiopush. 


Verbs, 


to  say,  ask,  pdrun. 

to  be,  zdddiin. 

to  go,  sandiin. 

to  take  away,  sorwun* 

to  sing,  bomburibi. 


Ooins, 
I     paisdf  bot. 

Adjectives. 

good,  sodd. 
bad,  nkzz. 
ill,  mashilad. 


I  had  in  1882  an  opportunity  of  testing  at  first  hand,  though  on  a 
small  scale,  both  the  above  list  of  words  and  the  shawl-weavers  nume- 
rals given  by  Dr.  Leitner,  and  I  found  them  to  be  in  the  main  correctly 
recorded,  t.  e.,  according  to  my  own  ear,  if  I  rightly  read  his  somewhat 
puzzling  transliterations.  I  should,  however,  like  to  make  a  few  remarks 
and  additions. 

The  Naqqdsh  I  exunined  were  Kashmiris,  bat  Dr.  Leitner's  were 
apparently  Panj&bis. 

The  Naqqash  words  eepecially  tested  by  me  are  given  in  the  follow^ 
ing  list  :* 

*  In  this  fist  Dr,  Leitner^s  words  are  aooording  to  hi»  own  traiwliteratioii,  mizw 
are  given  in  that  adopted  by  tlie  Society. 
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Naqqdsh  words. 

Leitner. 

Temjple, 

honae,  panzir. 

p^zir,  lir- 

be  silent,  munn  (and  bagawin,  /      mtin. 

milky  nc,) 

salt,  tiSkknn. 

tdkkon,  t<$kawan. 

sngar,  tokuwiin. 

tdkknn,  tdkawan,  ttfkuwnn,  (ba 
gawtin,  sweet). 

paper,  likkin. 

rikkin. 

rapee,  gash. 

gdflh,  gis. 

good,  Bodd. 

sodd. 

bad,  n^z. 

naz. 

to  go,  sandtin. 

sanddn. 

go 

sand. 

man,  dohnn. 

dtih. 

woman,  worn. 

kollai. 

mother,  bajor. 

mozh. 

daughter,  putz-kat. 

pntsakut. 

son,  p6tze. 

ptitsa. 

thief,  poshnmnt. 

p<5shnmat,  wnsagnn. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  list  that  the  words  agree  practi- 
oallj  thronghont. 

Lif,  ghar  and  pdnzrr  were  given  me  as  alternatives  for  honse,  the  9 
m  the  last  word  being  a  distinct  and  strong  cerebral  nasal,  and  the  r  of 
lif  being  also  strongly  cerebral.  I  heard  the  cerebral  9  again  in  mti^, 
''  be  silent,"  and  perhaps  Dr.  Leitner  means  his  munn  to  represent  a 
bard  or  cerebral  sound. 

Dr.  Leitner  gives  the  imperative  as  ending  in  0,  e.  g.^  natzo,  see  thou  ; 
w^ndo,  hear  thou,  (but  also  wendus,  regarding  which  see  below) .  However, 
as  far  as  I  could  make  out,  the  imperative  is  the  plain  stem.  Thus, 
8and6n,  to  go,  sand,  go ;  waltin,  to  come,  wal,  come.  The  instances  at 
band  altogether  are  so  few,  and  my  attempts  to  get  sentences^  as  I  will 
show  hereafter,  so  unsuccessful,  that  nothing  can  really  be  said  as  to 
what  the  imperative  is. 

Dr.  Leitner  uses  all  three  accents  k^k  over  his  vowels  and  it  is 
hard  to  say  therefore  what  the  force  of  each  is  in  the  absence  of  an  ex- 
planatory note.  The  difference,  therefore,  observable  between  his  vowels 
and  mine  may  be  merely  graphic  and  not  real. 

Li  three  words  I  could  not  get  the  Naqq&h  to  give  Dr.  Leitner*s 
forms,  viz,,  for  '*  man,  woman  and  mother."  Also  the  words  for  salt, 
sugar  and  sweet  present  a  very  remarkable  peculiarity.     It  will  be  ob- 
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served  from  the  lists  above  given  that  they  are  practically  the  same ! 
After  considerable  enquiry  all  I  could  elicit  from  the  men  was  that  the 
words  were  the  same,  and  that  the  sense  depended  on  the  context !  Lastly, 
under  **  be  silent,  "  and  apparently  by  mistake,  Dr.  Leitner  has  given 
"  baguwiin  (milk)."  This  word,  as  far  as  I  could  make  out,  is  a  synonym 
for  "  sweet. " 

I  would  also  observe  that  the  marked  cerebralization  of  the  vowel 
sounds  makes  it  very  hard  to  record  the  dialect  as  it  falls  on  the  ear. 
The  sapie  is  observable  in  dialectic  Panjabi,  e.g.,  the  first  a  in  anna,  gahna 
and  the  a  in  banhnd.  Dr.  Leitner*s  putz-kat  and  my  putsakut,  daughter, 
is  a  particularly  difl&cult  word  to  express,  owing  to  the  closeness  of  the 
vowels,  which  is  such  as  one  hears  in  the  Pashto  about  Quetta  and  the 
Pishin.  The  final  vowel  in  piitze  or  ptitsa,  son,  is  the  final  German 
vanishing  e,  which  is,  and  is  not,  heard.  As  regards  this,  I  think  there 
is  no  doubt,  that  in  order  to  record  a  dialect  such  as  this  properly,  one 
ought  to  come  to  it  prepared  with  a  carefully  selected  set  of  vowel  equi- 
valents, or  one  will  fail  to  give  the  living  force  of  it. 

To  pass  on  to  sentences.  I  made  a  short  list  of  such  sentences  as 
are  usual  when  testing  a  dialect  or  new  language,  in  order  to  find  out  the 
forms  of  the  tenses,  &c.,  and  began  to  run  down  it,  but  the  result  was 
not  satisfactory,  and  after  seven  of  them  had  been  gone  through,  the 
Naqqash  were  either  tired  or  sulky,  for  they  said  it  was  "  a  sin  to  talk 
anything  but  sidhd.  bstt  (sic)"  and  would  give  me  no  more  words  or 
sentences.  I  accidentally  elicited  that  they  do  not  talk  their  peculiar 
dialect,  but  "  sidha  b^t  "  to  their  women.  Here  are  some  of  my 
sentences. 

Go  quickly,  loghar  loghar  (  >i^  )  sand. 

Go  slowly,  sechir  sechir  sand,  lot  lot  gas. 

These  are  natural  enough,  but  the  next  upsets  all  testing  of  the  verb 
"  to  go." 

Go  there,  dahinishnish. 

Now  for  the  verb  "  to  come"  ;  we  have — 

Come  quickly,  jal  jal  wal. 

Come  slowly,  lot  lot  wal. 

And  then  again  one  is  fairly  taken  aback  by  such  a  sentence  as  the 
following : 

Come  here,  ai  sapan. 

There  is  only  one  more  sentence  and  that  is  a  doubtful  one. 

Make  this,  kom  kar  (?  for  the  Hindi  kam  kar). 

There  is  a  difficulty  always  present  in  such  attempts,  viz.,  that  the 
examinee  will  always  try  and  palm  off  Kashmiri  or  Panjabi  words  on  you 
as  those  of  his  own  dialect :  will  insist,  in  fact,  on  talking  "  sidiha  bat." 
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Now  the  question  is,  are  these  Naqqdsh  words  part  ot  &  bond  fide 
dialect,  some  relic  of  a  past  language  in  Northern  India,  or  are  they 
merely  an  argot,  a  more  or  less  conscious  formation  of  words  for  the 
purposes  of  secrecy  ?  I  think  the  answer  will  eventually  be,  when  there 
are  more  da^a  than  at  present  available  to  go  upon,  that  the  bulk  of  the 
words  are  really  dialectic  and  traceable  to  surrounding  idioms,  or  to  the 
former  stages  of  the  modem  Aryan  languages,  but  that  in  some  cases 
words  have  been  inverted  and  nonsense  syllables  prefixed  or  affixed  in 
order  to  hide  their  true  form.  E.g.,  nath = than ,  place  ;  gaukhd = gazkha = 
kaghaz,  paper;  (pu)-chha-(ri)=chha,  six, and  so  on.  Such  methods  are 
no  more  uncommon  in  India  than  among  thieves,  bad  characters,  and 
children  in  Europe.* 

There  is  only  one  way  of  ascertaining  the  answer  to  the  question 
above  propounded,  and  that  is,  by  comparison  of  the  Naqqash  trade 
dialect  with  such  others  as  are  available  and  with  the  surround- 
ing idioms  and  ancient  tongues  of  Northern  India.  The  dialects  at 
present  available  to  me  are  the  Naqqash,  the  Zargari  of  Kashmir,  the 
Zargari  of  the  Panjab,  the  Zargari  of  the  North  West  Provinces,  the 
dialect  of  the  carpenters,  blacksmiths  and  masons  of  Kashmir,  of  the 
shawl- weavers  of  the  Panjdb  and  Kashmir,  of  the  so-called  Khurasani 
Magadds,  and  of  the  Changars.  The  languages  I  propose  to  compare 
the  above  with  are  Kashmiri,  Panjabi,  Hindi,  Prakrit  and  Sanskrit,  and 
secondarily  ^dth  Persian  and  Arabic. 

The  authorities  consulted  for  the   words  in  the  comparative  tables 
given  in  this  paper  are — 

Dr.  Leitner,  Linguistic  Fragments,  1882,  pp.  v-vii,  xvi-xviii,  and 
xxii,  appendix  pp.  2  and  3.     Sketch  of  the  Changars,  1880,  p.  12. 

Elliot,  Baces  of  the  North  West  Frovinces,  Beames's  Ed.,  1869,  vol.  i, 
pp.  160-1  and  footnote  by  Beames. 

Lodidnd  Panjdhi  Grammar,  1854,  p.  82. 
Kellogg,  Hindi  Grammar,  pp.  94 — 108. 

Piatt,  Hindustani  Grammar,  pp.  49 — 50,  and  foot  notes,  85 — 6 
and  112. 

Whitney,  Sanskrit  Grammar,  §§  475 — 89. 

All  the  above  names  of  tribes  and  trades  speak  for  themselves  ex- 
cepting the  Khurasani  Magadds  and  the  Changars.  The  former  were  a 
band  of  foreigners,  who  infested  the  Panjab  in  1868-72,  and  who  said 
they  were  Khokandis  or  Persians,  but  Dr.  Leitner  (p.  xii.)  seems  to 
think  they  were  Persian  Gypsies  with  a  long  residence  in  India.  The 
latter  are  a  humble  tribe,   harmless  enough  in  their  way,  to  be  found 

•  See  Appendix  to  Dr.   Leitner' b  Analysis  of  *Abdu*l-Qhaf4r'8  Dictionary,  1880, 
p.  xyiii,  and  his  Lingwivtic  Fragments^  pp.  xiv,  zy. 
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performing  lowly  oocnpations,  in  several  parts  of  the  Panj&b.  They  have 
a  real  dialect  or  language  of  their  own. 

For  the  purposes  of  comparison,  and  for  noting  the  results  that  such 
may  show,  I  select  the  numerals  first,  as  being  the  easiest  to  trace,  the 
most  likely  to  be  found  complete  in  all  dialects,  the  least  liable  to  inflec- 
tion and,  excepting  perhaps  the  pronouns,  the  most  persistent  words  in 
all  languages. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  table  of  the  numerals  in  all  the 
dialects  and  languages  mentioned  above. 

(See  Table  I,  next  page.) 

In  order  to  sift  the  words  in  these  tables,  those  which  are  com- 
pounds of  each  other  and  also  those  which,  though  used  for  numerals, 
are  really  foreign  to  any  numerical  system  must  be  first  eliminated.  All 
such  words  are  shown  in  italics  in  the  tables.  They  commence  at  the 
number  6.     Thus — 

5.  atil&q,  hatlaq,  attildng,  Mmman,  all  mean  the  hand,  the  '*  bunch 

of  fives."     kanziin  =  half-ten. 

6.  kanziin-te-bin  is  half -ten  +  one  =  6. 

7.  sh&nk-6kam  is  6  +  1 ;   kanziin-te-handish  is  half  ten  -f-  two  =  7 ; 

l&mman-aur-sanni  is  5  +  2  =  7. 

8.  kanziin-te-yindir  is  half  ten  +   three  =  8;   bod-tsor  is  twice 

four  =  8  ;  and  14mman-aur  trewdi  is  5  -I-  3  =  8. 

9.  athwatir-6kam  is  8  +  1  =  9;  bin-kam-ziin  is  one  less  ten  =  9. 

10.  bod-attiling  is  twice  five  =  10 ;  do-lamman  is  twice  five  =  10. 
15.    tre-atal&q  is  three    times  five  ==   15 ;    dod-zun  is   1^  times 

ten  =15. 

20.    tsor-ataliq  is  four  times  five  =  20 ;  ha-ziin  is  twice  ten  =  20. 

25.  pad-dtikh  is  one  quarter  hundred  =  25 ;  dai-zun  is  2|  times 
ten  =  25 ;  ha-ziin-te-ataldq  is  twice  ten  +  five  =  25 ;  ha- 
ziin- te-kan-ziin  is  twice  ten  -h  half  ten  =  25. 

50.  o4h-dtikh  is  half  a  hundred  =  50 ;  rtim-do  is  five  times  ten 
(  ?  ten  times  five)  =  50 ;  kan-w&t  is  half  a  hundred  =  50  ; 
t41-s6r  is  half  a  hundred  =  50 ;  p&ndo-lisa  is  five  twenties 
=  100. 

100    s6r  is  100  as  being  the  old  ser  of  100  tolas.* 

The  elimination  of  these  leaves  us  only  bond  fide  numerals,  whether  se- 
parate words  or  compounds,  to  deal  with.  Of  these  a  large  number  in  all 
the  trade  dialects  are  directly  connected  and  descended  from  Prikrit  and 
Sanskrit,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  how  persistently  the  Sanskrit  termi- 
nation oTi  occurs.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  considerable  residue 
still  remains  which  defies  classification. 

*  Tho  ser  in  now  84  tolas. 
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Words  which  are  connected  or  are   Prakrit  and  Sanskrit  derivatives 
are  as  follows  : — 

Cardinals. 

1.  ek-am,  ak,  ak-dra,  ikk,  ek,  ek-ka,  ek-&tt. 

2.  do-n,  zii,  zi-h,  {Bard  ju),  do,  dn-j,  dwi,  do-att,  to-r, 
(ii)  ha-ndish,  sa-nni,  sati-n^n,  (?)  zii. 

(iii.)  dwi,  (?)  wi-ng. 

3.  ti-n,  tre-wai,  tre,  ti-nn,  trai,  ti,  te-g,  ti-n,  ti-nni,  tri. 

4.  tsan-nter,   k&rr,  tsor,   chr-dtt,   chau-g,  ser,   char,   chAr-i,   chan, 

chattdri,  chatur. 
(ii)  sa-n,  (?)  chau. 
(iii)  ser,  (?)  air- an,  ahir-in. 

5.  phant-ian,    pan-do,     (?)   p^-lo,   pants,    panj,   ponj-e,   panj-att, 

panch-a,  panch-an. 

6.  shi-nk,   kha,  (?)   shu-pp,  shi-n,  che-U,  che-bld,  (?)  pu-chhi-rf, 

che,  chhe,  chhah,  chha,  shash,  shesh-dtt. 

7.  B^th-an,  sit,  satt,  satt-e,  sat-61ii,  sat,  satta,  sapt-an. 

8.  (?)  hd8ht-(berik),    ath-wotur,   ath-watir,   hash-dtt,   &t^-an,  &\ 

atth,  atth-e,  at-61a,  a^ha,  asht-an. 

9.  naw-an,  nau,  n4ii-n,  naw-a,  no-&tt,  no-ik,  nava,  nav-an,  na-r61a. 
10.     zii-n,  dah-an,  dah,  das,  de-ik,  das-^lu,  das-a,  da^-an. 

15.     pan-dahan,  pan-dra,  pan-^araha,  pancha-dasan,  par-^lu. 
20.     woh-an,  wu,  bih,  vih,  bis,  bis-ik,  vis-a,  vin^-ati,  (?)  Ii,  li-aa. 

(ii)  stit-ri,  sdt,  (vi)  sai,  (vin)  ^ti. 
25.     pans-oh-an,  panj-i,  pach-i,  pach-vis,  pancha-viniati. 
50.     pants-ahin,  pan-sa,  panj-ah,  pach-ds,  pan-nasa,  panchd-^t. 
100.     (?)  wdt,  hit,  hatt,  sai,  san,  sal,  sat,  sad-ik,  saa,  ^ta. 

(ii)  (?)  du-kh,  {Bard  dosh-um),  sad-ik,  sai-lqra,  (?)  yik-am. 

Multi^licatives, 
\    pad,  pd-n,  pa-n-as,  pan,  pdo,  pd-da. 


1 

9 


odh,  addh,  ddh,  arddha. 


\\    dod,  dod,  do,  dei*h,  4eofha,  divaddhe,  dwiarddha. 
2     (?)  za,  do-n,  du-ni,  dd-na,  dvis. 

(ii)  za,  (?)  ha. 
2\    dai,  da-yan,  4^i&,  a-rhsUi,  (?)  tra-yarddha. 

3  tre,  ti-ni,  trd-tin,  ti,  ti-n&,  tris. 

4  ts6r,  chan-kd,  chatns. 
(ii)  sa-n,  chau-kd. 

10    do,  dah-an,  d4h-&,  dah-dm. 

Words  apparently  untraceable  and   worthy  of  further  examination 
are  — 
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Cardinals, 

1  bi-n ;  habb ;    nal,   nal-as ;    ma-nu.     But  with  bin   compare    the 

Dard  hin. 
3  ye-ndir,  ya-ndir,  yi-ndir;  wur-un  ;  ek-w£i ;  se-att. 
5  rum. 

7  phil ;  paint,  haf-att.     (paint  is  used  by  the  Dehli  dalals  or  touts). 

8  manz ;  karha. 

9  (?)  wan;  kor-dg  (?)  for  kam-agur,  one  less  ten). 
10  Hrr,  agur. 

100  ner. 

Multiplicatives, 
^  tal ;  kan,  (but  kam  =  kan,  for  once,  in  Hindi) . 

2  bod. 

1  have  given  Persian  and  Arabic  numerals  as  usually  used  (when 
employed  at  all)  in  India,  as  of  course  slang  and  trade  dialects  would  be 
qnite  impartial  in  their  adaptations  and  would  take  in  any  word  that 
would  suit.  The  Persian  numerals  are  so  close  to  the  Sanskrit  and 
Indian  that  their  influence  may  be  set  aside,  except  perhaps  in  two  in* 
stances  in  the  Changar  Dialect,  viz. : — 

3  se-att. 
7  haf-att. 

Arabic  influence  may  be  visible  in — 

2  ha-ndish,  (Naqqashi  and  Zargari  Kashmiri)  ;  sa-nni  and  sau-n4n 

(Zargari  Panjabi  and  Hindustani)  .* 

9  kor-ag  (2iargari  Hinddstdni). 
10  igfox  (Zargari  Hinddstani). 

Some  words,  as  sdt-ri  and  sdt  for  20  in  Zargari  Panjdbi  and  Hindd- 
stiiii,  seem  to  be  relics  of  the  last  portion  of  the  old  Sanskrit  and  Pr4krit 
eompoonds  vin*^ti  and  vi-sa,  just  as  wo-h-an,  wu,  bi-h,  vi-h,  bi-s,  would 
be  relics  chiefly  of  the  first  portion  only.  Perhaps  w^n,  9,  Zargari  E^h- 
miri  is  the  same  unless  it  be  simply  nau  reversed.f 

Guided  by  the  ik  terminations  for  tens  in  the  so-called  Khurdsdni 
Mitgaddi  we  may  perhaps  see  something  of  the  sort  in  yik-am,  100,  Zar- 
gari Kashmiri ;  thus,  ^ta,  sad-ik,  sai-kra,  dti-kh,  yik-am. 

Although  the  above  identifications  seem  satisfactoiy  on  the  whole, 
and  the  words  unaccounted  for  are  few,  still  the  terminations  of  the 
words  remain  in  an  unsatisfactory  state. 

*  Swan  is  used  by  the  Dehli  dalals  or  toats  for  2,  a  oorraption  there  apparentlj 
of  the  proper  name  Sohan. 

t  Wan  is  the  word  used  hy  the  Dehli  dalals.  Fallon  in  his  New  HindustdnC 
Dictionary  gives  a  quantity  of  these  nomierals  as  those  o|  brokers,  dealers,  etc.  They 
mre  scattered  about  the  pages  and  very  difficult  to  collect,  but  it  would  be  probably 
worth,  while  doing  so  and  examining  them. 
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It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  relics  of  the  old  Sanskrit  ayi  in  the 
following  :* 

1  ek-am,  (?)  bi-n. 

2  wi-ng,  d6-n,  (?)  sa-nni,  (?)  sau-nan. 

3  wnr-tin,  tri-n,  (?)  te-g. 

4  sa-n,  air-an,  ahir-in,  (?)  chan-g,  (?)  chau-ga. 

5  phanti-an. 

6  sh^nk,  shi-n. 

7  sdth-an. 

8  dth-an. 

9  (?)  w4-n,  naw-an. 
10  zii-n,  dah-an. 

15  pandah-an. 
20  woh-an. 
25  pansoh-an. 
50  pantsah-in. 


i  pa-n. 

1  (?)  karn. 

2  do-n. 

n 

day-an. 

4 

sa-n. 

10  dah-an. 

We  may  perhaps  see  &iti  in  li-sa,  20,  Changari,  and  the  dtt  termi- 
nation in  the  Khnrdsani  may  be  explained  to  be  hdth,  hand. 

But  the  majority  of  the  terminations  seem  to  be  untraceable,  espe- 
cially the  remarkable  ones  of  the  Naqqashi,  viz,,  ha-ndish,  ye-ndir,  tsau- 
ntar,  ath-wotar,  ath-watir.  Ya-ndir,  yi-ndir  occur,  too,  in  the  Zargari 
Kashmiri.  Taking  wotar  and  watir  into  consideration  and  dropping  the 
n  of  the  others  as  phonetic,  we  get  dish,  dir,  ter,  wotar,  watir  for  the  true 
terminations.  These  are  comparable  with  the  idiomatic  utar  and  otar 
of  Hindi.f  With  handish  may  be  compared  the  Tibetan  nish,  2. 

In  Naqqdshi  occurs  hasht-berik  for  8,  with  which  may  be  compared 
the  Khurdsini  numerals. 

Besides  the  above  we  have,  and  all  apparently  untraceable  termi- 
nations, 


*  [This  18  very  improbable.  D6n  J3,  trin  3  corregpond  to  the  Prakrit  doniy  tinj^i 
(Skr.  trini)  with  the  neat.  plur.  termination  ni. — The  wotary  watir  is  the  Skr.  uttara  ; 
thns  athwatir-Slcam  9  would  be  Skr.  ashtottaraikam  "  one  added  to  eight,"  whence  by 
a  not  uncommon  mistake  athwatir  (*  added  to  eight/)  is  taken  to  mean  *  eight*  ! 
Similarly  in  the  case  of  tsauntar.     Ed.] 

t  Kellogg  §  184  (o),  p.  166.     Piatt,  51,  footnote. 
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1  nal-as,  ak-&ra.  8  at-eln. 

2  to-r,  to-ra,  to-rat.  9  no-ik,  na-reln. 

3  tre-wai,  ek-w4i.  10  de-ik,  das-61u. 

5  pa-lo,  p4n<do.  15  par-elu. 

6  shn-pp,  che-Ii,  pnchhar-ri,  che-       20  bis-ik. 

blu.  100  sad-ik. 

7  sat-dlu.  J  pa>n-a8. 

The  pu  in  pn-chh^ri,  6,  perliaps  purposely  inserted  for  secrecy,  is  a 
curious  and  notable  prefix.  It  occurs  again  in  the  Zargari  Hindustani  as 
pu-chhd-riha,  half  a  pice,  but  apparently  really  meaning  one-sixth. 

The  compound  numerals  show  how  clearly  these  dialects  borrow 
from  the  surrounding  idioms  for  their  expressions.  The  conjunction  in 
the  following  is  pure  Panj4bi,  meaning  and, 

6  kanziin-^e-bin. 

7  kanziin-^e-handish. 

8  kanziin-^e-jrindir. 

25  haziin-te-atilaq,  haziin-/e-kanziin. 
In  the  following  the  same  conjunction  is  pure  Hindi. 

7  lamman-ai^r-sanni. 

8  lamman*aur-trewai. 

9  l&mman-at^r-airan. 

So,  too,  we  have  pure  Hindi. 

9  bin-Aram-ziin,  one  less  ten. 

Lastly,  the  principles  on  which  the  following  compounds  are  con- 
Btracted  will  be  at  once  recognized  as  ordinarily  current  in  the  modem 
Aiyan  languages  of  India. 

15  ddd-ziiu,  1|  times  ten. 

25  pau-dukh,  j  hundred ;  dai-ziin,  2|  times  ten. 

50  o4h-dukh,  half  hundred;  kan-wdt,  half  hundred,  tal-ser,  half 
hundred. 

There  remains  but  one  word  to  notice,  dandan,  half,  Zargari  Panjabi, 
which  may  be  an  inversion  of  adh,  a  common  trick  in  the  slang  of  traders 
and  bad  characters. 

I  therefore  think  that  the  numerals  raise  a  strong  presumption  in 
favour  of  considering  these  dialects  to  be  real  dialects  and  relics  of  a  by- 
gone speech,  or  form,  of  speech  as  opposed  to  mere  slang. 

Let  ufl  now  turn  to  the  other  words  given  by  Dr.  Leitner  and  com- 
pare them.  Unfortunately  they  are  not  numerous  and  complete  enough 
to  satis^torily  upset  or  confirm  the  conclusions  the  study  of  the  nume- 
rals would  lead  us  to.  But  an  examination  of  them  is  very  encouraging, 
u  the  majority  succumb  under  comparison  with  existing  idioms  and 
languages,  and  prove  themselves  to  be  either  relics  or  adaptations  of 
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known  worda.  Moreoyer  the  same  form  of  words,  whether  derivable 
from  Pr&krit,  Sanskrit,  Persian  or  smronnding  idioms  or  not,  is  found  to 
exist  in  the  dialect  of  traders  widely  separated  geographicaUj.  Thus, 
the  words  for  "  eye,"  clearly  traceable  to  existing  words,  are  the  same 
practically  among  the  Naqqash,  Panjdbi  Zargars,  Kashmiri  carpenters, 
<&c.,  and  the  Changars.  In  the  Kashmiri  and  Hindustdnf  Zargari  no 
word  is  available,  and  in  the  so-called  Khurdsani  it  is  ?mr,  a  clear  borrow- 
ing from  Persian.  The  coincidence  and  similarity  of  the  words  in  the 
Changariy  Naqqashi  and  Zargari  Panjabi  dialects  can  hardly  be  acci- 
dental. It  points  to  a  common  derivation  from  some  old  and  forgotten 
forms  of  the  existing  recognized  dialectic  words. 

The  following  table  contains  the  comparison  of  55  words  and  ex- 
pressions in  all  the  above  dialects. 

(^See  Table  HI,  next  page.) 

As  in  the  case  of  the  numerals  let  us  commence  sifting  this  table 
by  eliminating  from  it  categorically  all  borrowings  from  surrounding 
idioms.  All  such  are  printed  in  italics  in  the  table.  The  following 
words  are  derivable  more  or  less  directly  from  words  in  actual  use  in 
ancient  or  modem  languages  or  dialects. 

General  nouns. 

master ;  14nk&  is  Kashmiri  :  for  bak,  teg,  tog,  tagfs  see  ''  man." 

wood ;  hima,  is  Persian,  hezam  :  lichkri  =  lakri,  Hindi. 

house,  shop ;  panzir  is  (?)  Pers.,  pazer,  in  possession :  lir,  is  Kashmiri  : 
hatti  =  Panj.  ha.\Xh  ^  shop  :  pir-khana  is  Pers.,  a  holy  man*s  house 
and  is  here  ordinary  slang :  nad  =  na4,  Panj.  Hills,  a  riverside  cave ; 
it  may  also  be  than,  place,  reversed.  See  Beames*  note  to  Elliot,  i, 
161. 

paint,  oil ;  tel  =  Hindi,  tel,  oQ :  ki<5b=Pan].  ghio=K«>8hm.  ghi&u,  ghi: 
kaj^lna,  Dr.  Leitner  says  this  is  for  ka  +  jahia,  to  bum,  but  may  it 
not  be  for  kdjal,  lamp-black  used  as  paint  for  the  eyebrows  ? 

word ;  nai  is  Panj.  Hills  for  "  word." 

salt,  sweet ;  kaurmd,  salt,  =  Panj.  kauf^  bitter :  mitmi,  sweet,  =  Panj. 
mi^tha ;  for  the  Panj.  terminations  md,  m%  see  Sird&r  Gnrdial  Singh's 
(G.  S.)  remarks  in  Dr.  Leitner's  Sketch  of  the  GhangarSy  1880,  pp, 
19—20. 

tea ;  zal  is  "  water,"  jal :  chik,  sakhf,  =  (?)  chd  (which  is  of  (?)  Per- 
sian origin)  -h  khi  or  kiL,  or  perhaps  they  come  from  Panj.  chakh^d, 
to  taste. 

tobacco ;  bhas4k4  =  Hindi  and  Panj.,  a  smoke,  a  dust :  phamphi  = 
Hindi  and  Panj.  bhaph,  a  vapour. 

huqqa;  panytil-doch,  dochisPanj.  Hills  for  dechki,  the  ordinary  hubble- 
bubble  ;  this  inclines  me  to  connect  panydl  with  pinii  or  pani. 
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iji  mera  Katocli, 

pine  baitha  hathew  doch.  Kdngrd  Proverb. 

mj  friend  the  Katoch  came  and  sat  down  to  smoke  with  the  hubble-bubble 

in  his  hands,  t.  e.,  did  the  gentleman  and  was  idle.     Said  of  an  idle 

nselees  person.    The  Katoch  Bajputs  were  the  old  ruling  class  in 

Kangra. 

paper;  rikkin  =  Panj.  Hills,  likhin,  paper:  gaukhd  =  ghazka  =  kaghaz  ; 

Beames,  footnote  to  Elliot,  i,  161. 
month ;    face ;  mur  =  Hindi  (Jh&nai)  head :  mtich  =  muchh  =  mukh, 

the  face ;  bus,  bhds  from  bhus  kamd,  Hindi,  to  masticate, 
eye ;  zii-tiiun,  zi-tini,  teg,  zu-tingi,  tinge,  pa-timi,  pa-chimi  and  tig-da, 
he  sees  =  Panj.  Hills  tidd,  tin^,  the  eyeball  and  tak^a,  to  see ;  zii, 
zi,  zu  (and  (?)  pa)  =  Kashm.  zii,  zih,  two ;  thus  ziitiiiin,  etc.,  would 
be  the  two  eyeballs  and  so  on,  and  pa-^iV-ni  (jidd)  would  also  be  the 
two  ejeB ; 

tere  tidd  jalen !  Kdngrd. 

is  a  common  abuse  corresponding  exactly  to  our  own  vulgar  expres- 
sion" blast  your  eyes." 
ntir  :=  Pers.  light. 
qalamddn  ;  ziUddr  ==  (as  a  guess)  zakir  from  Arabic  zikar. 
rice ;  kdndr  =  Panj.  kodra,  corn. 

bread ;  burets  =  barach  =  charb  (or  chab)  reversed,  which  in  the  Panj. 
Hills,  noieans  any  kind  of  food  for  a  journey ;  chab  is  properly  any 
parched  grain  for  food  :  nang,  neg,  nigle  =  Panj.  nigalnd  to  swallow, 
disease ;  m&shilad,  mashiran,  to  die,  mashildd,  ill,  =  machila,  a  malin- 
gerer ;  machal  ja^^  is  a  Panj.  idiom  for  to  die,  explained  as  (but?) 
ma  -h  chalnd,  to  go  away, 
physician  ;  nabzuwdl  =  nabz-w&la,  Panj.  and  Hindi, 
man ;  bak,  bdke,  mak  and  bak,  master,  bank,  father  =  bdnki,  Panj.  a  fine 
man  :  tog  is  gut  or  got  (but)^  Panj.  HiUs,  reversed,  a  body  ;  thus, 

main  ne  janaure  di  gut  jandi  dikhi, 
I  saw  an  (animal's  body)  animal  going  along, 
main  jdndi  dikhi  gut, 

jane  dhi  thi,  jane  put.  Kdngrd  Proverb. 

I  saw  a  person  going  along,  who  knows  whether  male  or  female, 
t.  e.,  I  saw  some  one  in  the  distance,  but  could  not  distinguish 
who  it  was. 
teg  and  tagis  would  come  from  tog. 
woman ;  woin,   w&ny,  wan  =  Panj.,   h&nj  and  Slash.,   w6nj,  a  barren 
woman  :  kinn  is   (?)  nik-i  reversed,  Panj.,  a  small  woman  :  sian  = 
(?)  hian,   Panj.   Hills,  a  brave  woman ;  hia,   courage ;  hiau,  brave 
man ;  hiau,  brave  woman  :  beroi  =  (?)  birvi,  (fem.  of  bir,  brother,) 
Hindi,  a  female  friend,  sister. 
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mother ;  thenthi,  mink,  jdri,  see  '*  father.'* 

father,  old ;  d<5ddiir,  doddtir  =  dddd,  grandfather,  as  also  do  probably 
thydthd  and  thenthi  (mother)  :  thAwind  =  Hindi  ( Jhdnsi)  dali,  old  : 
jdrd,  j4ri  =  jad,  jad4,  Pers.  (from  Arab.)  a  grandfather,  grand- 
mother ;  tsMa,  old,  =  sdda,  old  man,  Panj.  from  (?)  Pers.  sudan, 
to  mb  away  :  mink,  bank  =  (?)  ma-bap. 
daughter ;  dilkhach  =  Pers.  dilkash,  a  darling. 

son ;  pntse,  pntr  =  pntr :  chunwa  is  Panj.,  a  darling  boy  :  jide  =  zada, 
Pers. :  putsakut,  daughter  may  be  for   "  small  or  inferior  son"  ;  c/. 
Elash.  laknt,  little, 
thief  ;  poshumnt  =  pnshmatta,  Panj.,  a  hider,  thief  :  wnsagun  =  subsagiin 
lit.^  a  good  omen,  but  used  for  a  thief  as  a  euphemism. 

A]  uske  ghar  men^  subsagun  gaya,  aur  usko  nihal  kar  dia. 
To-day  a  thief  {lit.,    good   omen)   came  to  his  house  and  robbed 
everything  (lit.  made  him  very  rich). 
Subsagun  aya  tha  dar 

Dhan  rakhne  ko  kuchh  tha  na  ghar.        Hindi  Proverb. 
The  thief  (good  omen)  came  to  the  door,  and  there  was  no  need  of 

keeping  wealth  in  the  house. 
Ghokendaz  =  (?)  surakh-andaz,  Pers.,  house-breaker:  kotd  is  Panj. 
a  house-sealer :  kodi,  theft,  and  koder  =  Panj.  khodi,  a  house- 
breaker, 
night ;  krisor  and  nela  would  mean  dark :  channan  =  Kash.  chungun, 

to  lie  down ;  the  Tibetan  word  for  night  is  also  nichannan. 
day ;  zarin-wat,  zad,  zir  =  zarrin,  golden,  bright,  also  (poet.)  the   sun, 
Pers. ;  zarln  wat  =  (?)  zarrin  wiqt,  and  hence  zid  and  zar :  tem- 
kaniis  Panj.,  tamkand  and  damka^a,  to  shine, 
stomach  ;  didh,  deddo  are  Panj.,  <Jhid  ;  nadikh  =  doubtfully  Panj.  nadikh 
ho^a,  to  have  a  painless  or  easy  labour ;  nadikh  *aurat,  a  fruitful 
woman  or  a  woman  descended  from  a  fruitful  stock, 
jewelry  ;    dijphtil,  dajphul  =  Panj.  and  Hind,  daj  (=  dahej  =  dahez)  + 
phtil,  the  dower  jewels :   dord,  dell  (c/.  mera  =  mora,  teg  =  tog, 
doch  =  dechki)  =  Panj.  Hills,  the  marriage  hair  ornament  worn  for 
six  months  after  marriage  =  Panj.  pranda. 
hair ;  wil  is  Hindi  bal  and  Panj.  w41. 
hand ;  hathna,  ki  =  Mth. 
water ;  &b  ;  jal,  zal,  zdl  and  nir  speak  for  themselves. 

Verbs. 
be  silent ;  mtinn,   muQ  =  Hindi  muni  honi,  to  be  dumb  :  nithe  hohd 

=  Urdu  idiom  niyat  sa  raho,  be  quiet, 
to  see,  see ;  tigda,  see  "  eye"  :  hok  le  =  (?)  dekh  le,  a  mere  corruption ; 
cf.  doch  =  dechki,  merd  =  mori,  etc. 
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to  hear,  hear ;  ntir  bed4  =  (?)  Pers.  ntir  bidar,  look  here,  listen  :  sung  lo 
is  Hindi  and  Panj.  sun  lo. 

to  die,  be  ill ;  mashiran,  see  '*  disease." 

to  say,  ask ;  parun,  parius  =  (?)  ba-pnrs,  Pers.  ask ! 

to  be ;  zaddiin  is  Pers.  zadan,  to  be  bom. 

^  ^j  go;  sandun,  sand  is  Panj.  harzdna :  torus,  toreo  are  Panj.  (nnia  : 
wat,  watu  =  Panj.  HiUs  wi\n&,  wutna,  to  go,  (c/.  b^{,  a  road)  ;  wut 
wu^ !  go  along,  come  along  !  is  vulgar  Panjabi  and  hence  probably 
but  and  (?)  hurt  in  Punjabi  Zargari :  biklm  =  (?)  Pers.  bi-kam, 
grow  less,  diminish,  vanish !  :  sir  (cf,  seir  jao,  take  away)  =  (?) 
Urdu,  sair  kama,  to  make  a  journey :  jdo  kur  is  Hindi  go  ! 

to  take  away;  sorwun,  sarewid  maybe  for  chhorna  and  chha^na,  Panj. 
to  let  go :  seir  jao  see  "  go  (sir)." 

to  sing ;  bomburun  =  bufna,  Panj.  to  bubble  :  biarho  =  biar,  a  puff,  rush 
of  wind,  sound  of  wind.  Hind. 

to  fall ;  harun  =  Panj.  harna,  (to  take  away,  lose  and)  to  fall  (of  water) . 

to  come,  come  ;  buars  =  (?)  bi-ras,  Pers,,  arrive,  come  !  waldn,  cf.  Kash., 
walyur,  come  here ! 

Coins* 

rapee ;  manka  =  manik,  Hind,  (manakya  Sansk.),  a  precious  stone  ;  pari- 
kali^  is  from  (?)  Hind,  parkna,  to  test  a  coin  :  bajna  is  Hind,  to 
test  a  coin. 

sOver ;  noqra  is  Arabic  in  common  use. 

pice  ;  masla  is  Hind,  a  small  pice. 

copper ;  subh  =:  sobhi.  Hind,  alloyed  silver,  base  silver. 

Adjectives, 

Utile,  cheap  ;  kis  =  kuchh,  kichh,  Panj.  and  Hindf :   kin  =  nik  reversed 
Panj.,  very  little  :  daka  is  Arabic   daqiqd,  a  little,  in  common  use  : 
miane  is  Hindi  half  ;  qalil,  kilel  are  pure  Arabic,  a  little, 
much,  dear ;  bdr  is  Hindi  baya,  Kash.,  bod,  Panj.  wada.* 
good ;   sod  is  Arab,    sa'ad,   good :   sanch4  is   sancha   Panj.  true :  mito 

=  mitha,  sweet :  chin  =  Kash.  jw&n. 
bad,  ill ;    nakhus  =  Arab,  naqis,   bad,   whence  (?)  ndzz  or  ndz :  Is&nBi 
=  kasna,  Hind.,  to  be  made  bad,  i.  c,  by  putting  lime  on  to  brass 
or  copper  vessels   so  as  to  make  them  poisonous :    mashilad  see 
"  disease." 

The  major  portion  of  the  words  are  thus  disposed  of  and  shown  to 
be  really  dialectic  and  not  slang  inventions.  A  further  examination  of 
the  underived  words  will  show  that  many  of  them  are  evidently  connected 

*  To  be  noted  here  with  regard  to  griits,  gruB,  mnoh,  dear ;  these  are  the  Kash- 
miri drug,  dear»  BTir6g»  cheap,  reversed. 
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with  each  other,  and  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  minnter  knowledge  of 
idioms  and  languages  than  I  possess  to  trace  them  to  their  origins. 
Thus, 

CienerqX  Nouns, 
house,  shop  :  nelahan,  nel,  dile. 
tobacco,  snulE :  panytU,  panyil. 
rice  :  rad,  r4d,  ring,  pa-rast. 
bread  :  a-tich,  yar-thit,  tap-na,  tap-i. 
man ;  woman  :  geli,  gaun,  girani. 
mother :  bajur,  baju. 

hair  :  kiopush,  kanekeshup  (if  shup  =  push) . 
hand :  lamna,  lamman. 

Verbs, 
to  go ;  take  away :  sir ;  sorw-un,  sarew-iti,  seir-jao. 

Coins, 
rupee  :  gash,  gas,  gash. 

rupee,  silver  :  bin,  biin ;  aggu,  ruggi  ;  berea,  peli. 
pice :  lang,  Idna. 

Adjectives. 
much  :  gruts,  grtis. 
little  ;  great :  licheri  ;  jera. 
good  ;  bad  :  bu-tup  ;  war-tup :  (little)  war-tiits. 

These  leave  but  a  small  residue  of  isolated  untraced  words,  which  I 
give  here  so  as  to  have  them  in  one  view  for  purposes  of  future  com- 
parison by  myseK  or  others,  should  opportunity  arise. 

General  Nouns. 
wood  :  kesur. 
oil :  nanwikdha. 

salt  (also  sweet,  sugar)  :  tokkdn,  tokuwun. 
sweet :  baguwiin. 
mouth  :  yakdk,  kumbr,  (?)  bratiri. 
qalamddn  :  zikkir,  (but  see  under  traced  words), 
rice  :  gunne,  (unless  meant  for  sugarcane) . 
man :  dohun,  (duh). 

woman  :  kollai,  nadau,  sian  (but  see  under  traced  words), 
father :  lame, 
daughter  :  dibli,  putsakut  (putskat),  dumtdz.     If  puts  =  puchh,  a  tail, 

then  dumtaz  is  a  remarkable  coincidence, 
son :  dibld.    . 
thief :  wdtse,  giniu. 

stomach  :  gtinna  (c/.   "rice"  above),  nadikh,  but  see  under  traced  words, 
hand  :  hatlaq,  tsen-hor,  kh&t. 
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colour  :  riug  (unless  a  cormption  of  rang), 
water:  najniL,  mayao. 

Verbs, 
to  see :  nats-fin :  lac  (karan). 
to  hear :  wend-i5n. 
to  say,  ask  :  damis-ahu. 

(he)  is  :  ches,  chu  :  (1)  was,  ob-om  :  (he)  is,  ob-e. 
to  go :  ros-un. 
to  come :  Tral-tin  :  bdte  {&)  :  (kur)  ktinar :  (came)  asp-eo,  zir-eo. 

Coins. 
pice :  bot,  Barij&  (?  means  one-third), 
eopper:  riih. 

Adjectives, 
httle,  cheap :  tem,  hoki,  bhagat,  kiamus. 
cbeap:  zab4r. 

much :  zoho,  he&ria^  nbelak. 
good :  tsiUle,  chin,  ai,  dakh,  do. 

I  tried  the  nntraced  words  with  seTeral  Kashmiris,  and  residents  of 
the  Himalayan  Districts  and  they  told  me  they  were  Ladaki.  I  then 
searched  in  Cunningham's  Ladak,  1864,  who  says,  p.  397,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  Ladak  is  Tibetan,  and  at  pp.  398 — 419  he  gives  a  long  com- 
parative table  of  the  following  "  Alpine  Dialects"  or  Languages  ;  Dard, 
(3  dialects)  Pashto,  Kashmiri,  Sanskrit,  Hindi,  Panjabi,  Gaddi  (Kangrd) 
Kulluhi  (Kullu)  Gayhwali  and  Tibetan  (3  dialects).  The  help  thus  ob- 
tained was  next  to  none.  Thus, 
master,  man  :  teg,  tog,  tagis,  might  perhaps  be  Tibetan,  tek,  teg,  good, 

(see  my  tables), 
mother :  bajur,  bdju,  may  Be  connected  with  Gkiddi  and  Kulluhi,  iji,  and 

Garhwali,  bhai. 
night :  channan  is  very  like  Tibetan  nichanno,  but  see  the  word  above. 
I  am ;  he  is  :  obum ;  obe  are  comparable  with  the  Dard  be,  to  be  ;  I  am, 
ja  bd  ;  thou  art,  um  ba  ;  he  is,  ai  ba. 

The  inferences  then  to  draw  from  this  examination  would  seem  to 
be,  that,  though  the  special  dialects  of  the  Indian  traders  may  now  be 
looked  upon  as  slang,  and  though  they  undoubtedly  contain  slang  dis- 
tortions and  perversions  of  common  words  purposely  made,  the  majority 
of  their  words  are  dialectic  and  bond  fide  represent  either  real  existing 
words,  or  older,  and  in  some  cases  obsolete,  forms  of  them,  and  that  they 
contain  these  words  in  sufficient  quantities  to  render  it  worth  while  to 
study  them  as  dialects. 

Unfortunately,  the  materials  for  the  dialect,  which  I  have  been  led 
to  examine  are  the  most  meagre  of  all  those  given  by  Dr.  Leitner. 
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Much  fuller  materials  for  examination  exist  from  his  and  Elliot's  re- 
searches into  the  dialects  of  the  Changars,  the  Zargars  of  the  Panjab, 
Kashmir  and  Hindustan  proper,  and  of  the  doubtful  Khurdsani  Magadds, 
including  sentences  to  illustrate  grammar.  It  would  be  of  value  to  see 
if  the  conclusions  here  arrived  at  would  be  supported  or  the  reverse 
from  an  examination  of  them.  But  in  any  case  the  material  at  hand 
is  much  scantier  than  it  might  be  and  doubtless  research  would  elicit 
many  new  forms  from  the  dialects  already  represented,  and  beginnings 
might  be  made  with  some  as  yet  untouched  apparently  by  any  enquirer, 
e,  g.,  those  of  the  Delhi  DaldU  (brokers),  the  Kaldh  (generally  distillers 
and  liquor-sellers)  and  the  Lucknow  Afiunchts  (opium- takers).  As  re- 
gards the  criminal  classes  and  tribes,  however.  Dr.  Leitner  has  shown  in 
his  "  Detailed  Analysis  of  ^Abdu'UGhafur^s  Dictionary,  1880,  that  it  is 
almost  useless  to  look  among  them  for  philological  facts. 

In  conclusion  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark  that  if  Dr.  Leitner'a 
hope,  (Linguistic  Fragments^  p.  iii.),  that  the  Trade  Dialects  will  bo 
found  to  preserve  an  ancient  language,  is  to  become  a  reality,  the  en- 
quiry must  be  taken  up  by  more  than  one  person.  The  range  of  know- 
ledge required  is  too  wide,  and  the  investigations  necessary  too  minute 
and  searching  to  admit  of  one  head  solving  the  problems  presented,  in  a 
satisfactory  manner. 


Tiomheromhi.    A  Nicohar  tale. — By  F.  A.  de  Roepstorff,  late  offig,  2nd 
Assist.  Supdt.f  Port  Blair,  Nicohars,  Associate  A,  S.  B. 

Both  racial  characteristics  and  the  historical  traditions  of  a  people 
are  commonly  found  embedded  in  their  religious  rites  and  in  their  popu- 
lar tales.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  uncivilized  tribes.  Whilst 
pursuing  my  studies  in  the  Nicobar  language  with  the  object  of  reducing 
it  to  writing  I  have  made  a  point  therefore  of  noting  down  the  charac- 
teristic religious  usages  of  the  Nicobarese,  and  also  of  chronicling  the 
tales  in  vogue  amongst  them  which  possibly  embody  historical  events  of 
a  forgotten  past.  With  regard  to  their  sacred  rites  I  have  ready  for  the 
press  a  Statement  of  **  The  ceremonies  and  customs  at  death,  and  at 
mourning  for  the  dead,  of  the  Nicobarese  people"  taken  fresh  from  the 
lips  of  the  devotees  themselves.  These  ceremonies  yield  up  their  mean- 
ing and  significance  with  sufficient  clearness  and  precision  ;  but  the  case 
is  very  difEerent  with  regard  to  any  historical  references  and  traditions 
which  may  be  hidden  away  in  the  popular  tales  of  the  Nicobarese  people. 
For  a  most  singular  custom  prevails  amongst  them  which  one  would 
suppose  must  effectually  hinder  the  "  making  of  history  "  or  at  any  rate 
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the  transmission  of  historical  narrative.  By  a  strict  role  which  has  all  the 
ouLction  of  Nicobar  superstition,  no  man's  name  may  be  mentioned  after 
his  death  !  To  such  a  length  is  this  carried  that  when,  as  very  frequent- 
ly happens,  the  man  rejoiced  in.  the  name  of  "  Fowl,"  "  Hat,"  **  Fire," 
"  Boad"  &c.f  in  its  Nicobarese  equivalent,  the  nse  of  these  words  is  care- 
fully eschewed  for  the  future,  not  only  as  being  the  personal  designation 
of  the  deceased,  but  even  as  the  names  of  the  common  things  they  repre- 
sent ;  the  words  die  out  of  the  language,  and  either  new  vocables  are 
ooined  to  express  the  thing  intended,  or  a  substitute  for  the  disused  word 
is  found  in  other  Nicobarese  dialects  or  in  some  foreign  tongue.  This 
extraordinary  custom  not  only  adds  an  element  of  instability  to  the  lan- 
guage, but  destroys  the  continuity  of  political  life,  and  renders  the  record 
of  past  events  precarious  and  vague  if  not  impossible.  We  must  not 
therefore  expect  to  glean  much  from  these  tales  as  to  the  past  history  of 
the  people.  Still  they  are,  as  a  rule,  worth  preserving,  for  they  exhibit 
traces  of  reli^ous  ideas  which  prevailed  in  former  times,  of  bitter  con- 
flicts, and  of  Nicobar  humour.  The  most  popular  of  these  tales  I  here 
sabjoin ;  and  I  hope  to  prepare  others  hereafter. 

The  Nicobar  text,  reproduced  as  literally  as  possible  in  the  English 
translation  in  the  parallel  colunm,  consists  of  short  abrupt  sentences^ 
devoid  of  any  poetic  flight  whatever.  The  language  of  this  people  is 
iiatnrally,  one  had  almost  said  necessarily,  abrupt,  their  teeth  being  so 
thickly  coated  over  with  betel  and  lime  as  to  keep  the  lips  thrust  wide 
open,  whilst  quids  of  the  same  generally  occupy  their  mouths.  A  fluent 
utterance  under  these  circumstances  would  be  physically  dif&cult  and  a 
slow  speeeb.  broken  into  short  sentences  is  the  inevitable  result.  To  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  narrative  it  is  necessary  to  picture  to  oneself  the 
raconteur^  usually  an  old  man,  his  jaws  ever  and  anon  at  work  chewing 
the  indispensible  quid  of  pan,  betel,  and  lime.  His  auditors,  generally 
the  youthful  members  of  the  community,  are  grouped  around  him. 
Having  refreshed  his  memory  with  copious  draughts  of  toddy  he  com- 
mences his  story.  It  has  often  been  heard  before,  and  as  the  disjointed 
sentences  are  uttered  with  slow  deliberation  a  running  commentary  is 
maintained  by  the  audience,  the  young  people,  anxious  to  show  that  they 
know  what  is  coming,  shouting  out  the  cue  of  the  p9J*t  about  to  be  related. 
The  jerky  character  of  the  diction,  therefore,  as  it  appears  in  the  English 
translation  faithfully  reproduces  the  condition  of  the  Nicobarese  text 
with  as  little  sacrifice  as  possible  of  the  original  colouring,  the  interjected 
observations  of  the  elders,  and  the  precocious  promptings  of  the  juvenile 
listeners  being  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader  to  fill  in,  if  he  would 
have  a  good  idea  of  the  narration  as  it  flourishes  in  the  homesteads  of 
the  people — ^the  pages  of  a  book  cannot  adequately  convey  it. 
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It  18  possible  that  the  tale  of  Tiomberombi  may  be  of  foreign,  per- 
haps of  Malay,   origin.     If  so  it  must  have  been  introdnced  into  these 
islands  generations  ago,  for  it  now  abounds  with  the  peculiarities  which 
characterise  the  Nicobarese  race,  breathes  their  spirit  and  has  been  wholly 
adopted  by  them  as  their  own,  and  neyer  &ils  to  afford  them  delight. 
The  plot  of  the  tale  is  simple  enough.     The  two  points  of  interest  in  it 
are  the  magical  powers  exercised  by  the  hero,  and  the  introduction  of 
animals  talking.     The  supernatural  is  closely  interwoven  with  the  lives 
of  these  people.     The  disembodied  spirits  of  the  dead  surround  them,  and 
in  their  endeavours  to  return  to  the  world,  would  effect  a  lodgment  in 
the  bodies  of  the  living,  hence,  according  to  the  native  superstition,  the 
cause  of  sickness  and  sometimes  of  death.     To  fight,  control,  exorcise 
these  too  familiar  and  obnoxious  spirits  the  ManlodnSs  exist.    These, 
who  are  a  sort  of  combination  of  the  doctor  and  the  juggler,  are  on  speak- 
ing terms  with  the  spirits.     They  have  to  go  through  an  initiation  which 
is  only  complete  when  they  have  been  in  spirit-land,   seen,  and  talked 
with  them.     They  are  supposed  to  possess  the  ^ulty  of  detecting  the 
presence  of  these  invisible  spirits,  of  seeing  them,  as  well  as  of  vanquish- 
ing them.     It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Tiomberombi  is  no  Manlo^nS.     Not 
only  does  he  acquire  by  the  gift  of  the  looking-glass  no  inherent  power 
over  the  spirit  residing  in  it,  for  when  the  glass  is  lost  he  is  utterly  help- 
less ;  but  when  the  peit  (snake)  gives  it  to  him,  he  finds  himself  unable 
to  manage  the  spirit  of  it,  and  returns  with  the  glass  in  fear  of  his  life. 
On  the  contrary,  the  spirit  of  the  mirror  is  in  the  power  of  the  mighty 
snake  :  he  is  its  true  master,  and  it  is  only  through  him  that  our  hero 
has  the  benefit  of  its  services.     Hence  Tiomberombi  is  warned  not  to 
open  the  glass  and  thereby  bring  himself  face  to  face  with  the  spirit  of 
the  mirror.     The  peit  in  fact  treats  him  as  a  poor  ragged  creature  who 
wiU  probably  use  the  magical  powers  placed  at  his  service  to  provide 
himself  with  food  and  clothing,  and  has  no  suspicion  of  the  *^  vaulting 
ambition  "  which  stirs  beneath  that  lowly  exterior.     If  the  tale  be  not 
indigenous,  it  is  certainly  not  of  Indian  origin :  Tiomberombi's  wife  is 
no  harem  or  zenana  character.     For  although  the  tale  might  be  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  humorous  satire  upon  woman's  weakness  for  gossip,  which 
would  seem  to  be  so  universal  a  trait  as  to  awaken  mirth  and  *^  point  a 
moral "  even  here  amongst  this  semi-civilized  race,  and  no  doubt  reigns 
supreme  amongst  the  female  members  of  an  Indian  household ;  yet  the 
wife  of  the  tale  is  a  free,  independent,  masterful  person.     If  it  is  her 
irrepressible  love  of  gossip  which  brings  on  the  catastrophe  of  the  story, 
it  is  also  she  who  saves  her  husband  by  her  provident  arrangements  and 
practical  genius.    Woman  is  highly  esteemed  in  the  Nicobar  islands 
which,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  part  of  the  Malay  archipelago  and  are 
only  politically  connected  with  India. 
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One  word  as  to  the  "  t^keri."  Some  Nicobarese  say  it  is  a  snake 
whick  eats  snakes.  The  ophiophagns,  however,  is  not  found  here.  The 
boa  (pjthon  Schneideri)  which  is  the  only  very  large  snake  of  these  parts 
is  well  known  to  the  inhabitants,  does  not  eat  snakes,  and  has  another 
same.  Others  assert  that  it  is  a  big  beast  of  the  jnngle  like  the  Akafang 
which  is  a  spirit  animal  seen  by  the  Manlfi^n^s  at  night.  It  is  described 
u  a  rather  big  creatnre  with  an  enormous  tongue,  the  head  bearing  a 
mane.  It  might  be  the  effort  of  the  imagination  to  conceive  the  lion ; 
I  would  suggest,  however,  that  the  "  t^keri  "  is  the  tiger.  The  Nico- 
barese have  been  for  many  years  in  communication  with  Europeans  and 
bare  heard  Danish,  Portuguese  and  English  spoken.  The  word  may 
therefore  have  been  an  importation  from  one  of  these  languages,  con- 
tributions from  which  have  undoubtedly  been  made  to  the  Nicobarese 
TDcabnlary  (c/.  infra  "  lehrS"  Anglici  "  paper^*).  Or  it  may  be  of  Malay 
origin,  and  derived  frojnji^  t^g^r,  strong. 


Inole  ongha  de  Tiomberomhi. 

"  Juchtere  io  at  tiu  en  me  P" 
**Ha5h„  io  olkale  o(n)g."  "  Juch- 
ter6  wat  me  16S,  i^ang  tenti^  io 
olkale  o(n)^  omia.' 


rs  »> 


King,  koTig,  kang,  kSng.  "  Tiin 
pais?" «' Tiug.ti^2^-Tiomberombi !" 
"TiXn  w5'n  me  "  ?  "  Ti^a«  io  olkSle 
^(^)g  omia,  da  i^  io  kane  ta  kon 
omia."  '^at-me,  lohm,  kdteit  kaniut, 
keteit  kanM."  "Oh  b^har^,  io 
•ne  io  en  kon  omiS." 


Tiomberomhi  an  old  tale, 

*  "  Where    are     you     going  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  am  going  to  split  firewood.' 

"  Then  do  not  be  in  a  hurry,  I  wiU 

go  along  with  you  and  split  fire 

wood  for  the  chief  "  (or  old  man). 

Kang,  k5ng  (the  sound  of  the 
footsteps).     (Some  one  asks)  "  who 
goes   there"  ?    (what  men  P).     "  I 
Tiomberomhi  and  another."     (I — 
we  two — ^Tiomb.)     "  What  are  you 
going  to  do  ?"     "  We  want  to  split 
firewood  for  the  chief,  for  I  want  to 
marry  his  daughter  (as  I  want  (for) 
wife  the  child  of  the  chief) ."     "  Cer- 
tainly not,  you  are  poor  man    (ser- 
vant) your  coat  and   trowsers  are 
ragged."      "Never    mind,    if    the 
chief s's  child  is  willing." 


*  Tiomberomhi  is  a  tale  of  love  andiits  troubles.  To  make  that  clear 
it  begins  with  a  little  introduction,  not  necessary  to  the  story  which 
follows.  Some  one  is  going  to  cut  firewood,  when  Tiomberomhi 
joimi  him,  saying  that  he  wants  to  cut  wood  for  "  the  "  old  man.  On 
tUr  journey  somebody  accosts  them  and  a  little  banter  ensues.  Kang, 
kSng  IB  onomatopoetic  for  the  sounds  of  the  footsteps.     Tiue  «s  I,  ti£w6 
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Jucht^r^nde,  har^l^nde,  liar6-d- 
elende  lud  shinkam.  Sh^anl^nde 
na  peit  ona  t^keri  de  pomon. 
«*  Kagt^r^  kanoeh  (})  orce  ieiti^, 
tilt  sho  (^)  k&pah  ka  entid,  k&pah 
tiu^da  tdkeri." 


'^Jncht^  ti^n  henioatid  maka, 
tiSn  tioSIut,  tilt  sho  de  para,  tiit 
sho  de  komnan."  "  Tiln  io  me  ?" 
"Ha&."  "Jo  en  me  tenmoela  ?" 
**  Ha&,  tilt  sho."  "  Jo  de  tenmoela 
baiuhooftl  P"  "  Jo  de  tenmoela  baiu- 
ho5&l,  dochne  wS  gni,  dochne  we 
tiong,  dochne  wS  hifuS."  "Ka6 
ta  (8)  ka." 


Hardlhata  en  tdkeri  en  Tiombe- 
rombi     kompahhange     en    tdkeri. 


'  *  Afterwards  he  went  shooting 
for  three  days.  He  saw  the  peit 
and  the  jt6keri  fighting.  "  Friend  ! 
come  !  help  me  to  kill  (the  tdkeri) 
(says  the  peit)  ;  I  do  not  want  to 
be  killed  (entirely),  I  am  being 
killed  by  the  tdkeri." 

t  "  Afterwards  what  hire  am  I  to 
to  have,  what  things  ?  I  do  not 
want  dollars,  nor  silver  plated 
ware."  "  What  do  you  want  ?'' 
"  I  don't  know  (no)."  "  Will  yon 
have  a  looking  glass  ?"  "  No,  I 
will  not.  "  "  Will  you  have  a  magic 
looking  glass  ?"  "  Yes  :  I  want  a 
magic  looking  glass,  that  can  pro- 
duce houses,  ships  and  boats." 
"  (Well  then)  come  (to  me)  bye 
and  bye." 

J  Tiomberombi  shoots  the  tdkeri, 
and  the  tdkeri  expires. 


=  we  two,  Tiomberombi  is  quite  Nicobarese.  Tiomberombi  says  that  he 
is  going  to  cut  firewood,  for  he  wants  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  old 
man.  The  other  party  intimates,  that  he  has  no  chance,  he  is  a  poor 
man  and  ragged.  At  this  T.  laughs,  for  what  does  that  matter  if  the 
girl  likes  him. 

*  After  this  he  is  out  shooting  and  comes  upon  the  peit  and  the  tdkeri 
fighting.  Peit  is  used  to  designate  all  poisonous  snakes.  The  tdkeri  the 
Nicobarese  cannot  identify.  Some  say  it  is  not  found  in  their  islands, 
some  say  it  might  be  a  snake.  If  so,  I  would  suggest  the  ophiophagus. 
The  peit  calls  in  the  assistance  of  Tiomberombi  to  save  hiTn  from  the 
tdkeri,  ^  oree  ieitid  =  help  me  to  kill,  tie  is  the  form  of  the  Ist  per.  pron. 
pers.  gen,  dative  and  ace.  as  afi&x.  ^  KapEh  ka  =  die  indeed,  (ka  added 
to  make  the  kS.p&h  stronger). 

t  In  true  Nicobar  fashion  Tiomberombi  bargains  for  remuneration, 
before  he  gives  the  help  required,  and  the  peit  in  his  extremity 
promises  him  a  magic  mirror,  and  tells  him  to  come  and  claim  it 
bye  and  bye  ^  ka  for  maka  =  later  in  the  day,  when  the  t^keri  is  killed. 

X  This  he  succeeds  in  doing,  and  then  he  goes  (as  any  Nicoba- 
rese would  be  sure  to  do)  for  his  present  and  walks  off  with  his  magio 
mirror  :  but  without  knowing  the  secret  of  it.     This  is  characteristic  of 
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"  J6ingt^  ten  tiug,"  gnseh  peit.ol 
nang  Tiomberombi,  io  rcBwe 
henioahade."  Ores  tenmflBla  lra»iu- 
h55al.  Tiuende.  ShSat^i^.  "Hat 
docli,  hat  l^p  oliSle,  io  origna- 
fiti^."  Etieiti^ra  en  peit.  "Jo 
me  io  wS,  io  hil^ang,  io  oigne, 
tewahagne  tenmsBla,  wat  me 
ifihahagne." 


Jncht^r^de  tong  de  gni  en 
Tiomberombi  ladiSiS,  io  ores  kande 
kcm  omia  en  Tiomberombi.  Jncb- 
ihi  hat  sho  en  omia  ten  Tiombe- 
lombi  da  ene  lohm. 

JtSak  en  omia  de  hatam,  l^at 
kam  en  kahsB  hal^a  ioang  tiaf  a. 


Jucht^r^  61  haki-T-i  ende  iokoleit 
uueh  omia,  wilgnede  ol  henlowe  ha- 
rd§  gni  Tiomberombi,  m&tai  Tiom- 


"  Come  with  me,"  said  the  peit  to 
Tiomberombi,  "  and  receive  yonr 
hire."  He  takes  the  magic  Jooking 
glass  and  goes  away.  He  returns. 
'*  I  cannot  manage  it,  I  do  not  know 
the  word  (to  speak)  (t.  e,  the 
charm),  it  (the  spirit)  will  kill  me 
miserably."  He  applies  to  the 
snake,  (who  says)  :  "  If  yon  want 
to  do  anything,  if  yon  are  thirsty,  if 
yon  are  hungry,  put  the  key  into 
the  lock  of  the  looking  glass,  do  not 
open  it." 

*  ThenTiomberombi  returns  home 
in  the  evening  and  wants  to  take 
to  wife  the  daughter  of  the  old  man. 
But  then  the  old  man  does  not 
want  Tiomberombi  for  he  is  poor. 

t  At  night  the  chief  is  asleep, 
when  the  moon  being  at  its  highest 
(Tiomberombi)  fetches  a  magic 
fruit. 

Then  very  early  in  the  mor- 
ning (expressed  by  the  prolong- 
ed final    syllable)  the  chief   goes 


T.,  who  has  great  confidence  in  himself.  He  has  therefore  to  return  and 
uk  the  snake  to  acquaint  him  with  the  secret,  who  tells  him  that  he 
must  use  the  key  but  not  open  the  mirror.  The  meaning  of  this  prohibi- 
tion is  that  T.  has  no  theurgic  power  and  would  be  unable  to  control  the 
spirit  of  the  magic  mirror  if  it  were  opened.  Note  also  the  low  estimation 
the  snake  holds  our  ragged  hero  in.  "If  you  want  to  do  anything,  if  you 
are  hungry  and  thirsty"  says  the  snake,  not  dreaming  of  T.'s  ambition. 

*  T.  sets  off  home  and  wishes  to  take  to  himself  at  once  the  girl  he 
loves.  The  old  father  however,  evidently  discredits  the  story  of  the  magic 
looking  glass,  and  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  him,  as  he  is  poor. 

t  During  the  night  T.  sets  to,  plants  a  nmgic  fruit  in  the  deep  sea 
and  by  means  of  the  spirit  of  the  mirror  produces  an  island  from  the  deep 
lea  and  erects  a  house  upon  it.  The  text  only  tells  us  that  he  fetches  the 
magic  fruit,  but  it  graphically  describes  how  the  old  man  in  the  morning 
on  casting  his  eyes  over  the  sea  discovers  Tiomberombi's  new  home. 
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berombi,    iiichter6  tenfatgnede  en 
omiS. 


Tiimende  omia,  ohngnede  mwe 
en  Tiomberombi,  io  l^t  ko(i)n 
konti^.  Jncbt^r^,  SBtet  de  iSbr^ 
Tiomberombi,  kdmhata  de  iSbr^  da 
omi&.  Hat  abo  en  Tiomberombi 
na  omii,  dalgnato. 

Jncbt^r^  TSBwe  kande  en  Tiom- 
berombi, kaS  ta  kande  kon  omia ; 
sbdmbagne  da  gni  Tiomberombi  da 
51  benlowe. 

JuchtM  bate9-89-bende  b^ang 
danSS  tiong  benkdk,  io  orignafa 
Tiomberombi.  Katow  en  Tiomber- 
ombi de  gnide.  Haksk,  bak6k  de 
gid  Tiomberombi,  bat  taid. 

JncbtM  tentioSblare  en  Tiom- 
berombi da  51  tiong,  fa^bange  de 


to  batbe,  and  wben  be  looks  oat  to 
sea  be  sees  Tiomberombi's  bonso 
Tiomberombi's  island,  tben  be  falls 
down  (in  astonisbment). 

*  He  weepe  and  sets  off  to  fetch 
Tiomberombi,  that  he  might  be- 
come his  son-inlaw.  Also  Tiom- 
berombi wrote  a  letter  and  sent 
it  to  the  chief.  The  chief  does  not 
want  (to  meet  personally)  Tiom- 
berombi for  he  is  shy. 

Then  Tiomberombi  marries :  as 
his  wife  comes  the  daughter  of  the 
chief;  she  is  bronght  to  Tiombe- 
rombi's house  in  the  deep  sea. 

t  Then  came  sailing  (from  a  dis- 
tant land)  a  ship  armed  with  can- 
non to  kill  Tiomberombi.  He  re- 
mained in  his  house.  The  ship 
went  on  firing  and  firing  at  Tiom- 
berombi's house  but  did  not  hit  it. 

%  Then  Tiomberombi  boarded  the 
ship  and  cut  the  noses  and  cut  off 


*  Great  is  his  astonishment,  and  it  affects  him  so  much,  that  he  falls 
down  and  weeps.  The  text  is  not  very  clear  on  this  point.  It  says  that 
the  old  man  goes  off  to  fetch  T.  for  a  son-in-law,  then  T.  writes  him  a 
letter  and  it  ends  by  saying  that  the  chief  does  not  want  to  meet  hiTn^  as 
he  is  shy.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  tables  are  turned.  Before  the  old 
man  despised  the  poor,  ragged  T.  Now  he  feels  shy  to  approach  him  in 
his  great  prosperity.  Whether  the  letter  from  T.  is  friendly,  and 
therefore  puts  the  old  man  to  shame,  or  the  letter  is  haughty  and  makes 
him  feel  shy,  the  text  leaves  to  fancy  to  decide.  On  the  whole  the  Nico- 
barese  are  shy,  and  affect  to  be  more  so,  than  they  really  are.  Difficulties, 
however,  are  overcome,  and  Tiomberombi  attains  his  wishes  and  marries 
the  g^l  whom  he  loves,  who  moreover,  it  is  evident  from  the  first,  loves 
him  as  is  seen  from  his  remarks  about  her  in  the  introduction. 

t  No  earthly  pleasure  is  unalloyed.  When  he  is  happily  married  and 
settled  enemies  appear  on  the  scene  to  kill  him.  He  is  however  pro- 
tected by  magic  and  sits  unconcernedly  in  his  house,  whilst  the  guns  of 
the  man-of-war,  which  had  come  to  destroy  him,  make  ineffectual  at- 
tempts to  hit  it. 

X  At  length  Tiomberombi  arises  and  proceeds  to  board  the  ship  single 
handed  and  mutilates  the  crew.    The  man-of-war  thereupon  returns  ta 
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gmoa,  iathange  de  nang.  Tiuen- 
gede  en  tiong  henkSk,  tiu  m&tai ; 
di  do  (tiit  doch)  da  en  h»t  gmoa, 
het  nang  da  ene  fS^hashe  da 
Tiombeiombi.  Sbi^ende  sstsst  de 
ISbr^  omia  da  ol  m&tai  shorn  ti!n- 
mSnggne  tiong  io  kSinng  en  Tiom- 
berombi. 

Jiiclit^r6  te  gni  kftnde,  gni  komia- 
de  en  Tionaberombi.  Hate-OB-iB- 
bende  en  shorn  tiinmonggne  tiong 
henkok,  hakdk  hakokende,  hat 
hkwe  m&tai,  hat  taio. 


Tentioahlare  de  51  tiong  en  Tiom- 
berombi  otsb  ioang  tiafa,  kawalle  de 
61  kameloe,  pompangshe  en  tiong, 
bemeang  te  danoS  ta  ot  de^  ah. 

Shl^lende  f  aShange  gmoa,iathan- 
ge  nang.  Tiuengede  en  tiong.  Di 
do  (tilt  doch)  da. 


the  ears  (of  the  crew).  The  ship 
then  left  for  its  own  conntry ;  they 
conld  not  sncceed,  for  they  had  no 
noses  or  ears,  Tiomberombi  had  cut 
them  off.  Then  the  chief  of  the 
conntry  wrote  on  paper  (t.  e.,  is- 
sued an  order  for)  ten  ships  to 
make  war  on  Tiomberombi. 

♦  Now  in  the  house  was  his  wife, 
Tiomberombi  (himself)  was  in  the 
house  of  his  father-in-law.  The 
ten  ships  of  war  came  sailing  (from 
the  distant  land)  and  fired  their 
guns;  (but)  they  did  not  see  the 
island,  they  did  not  hit. 

Tiomberombi  boarded  a  ship  and 
took  magic  fruit  with  him,  which  he 
threw  into  the  sea ;  the  ships  sank. 
One  ship  (however,  still)  remained 
(lit,  alive). 

t  (Again)  he  set  to  cut  noses  and 
cut  off  ears.  The  ship  left.  It 
could   do  nothing    (not  succeed). 


its  own  country,  the  king  whereof  organizes  an  expedition  of  ten  ship 
io  chastise  him. 

*  From  the  prolonged  sound  in  hataBhe  we  are  led  to  infer  that  the  ex- 
pedition had  far  to  sail.  When  this  formidable  expedition  arrived, 
Tiomberombi  was  with  his  father-in-law;  only  his  wife  was  in  the 
bouse.  He  must  have  left  the  magic  mirror  behind  him,  that  would 
explain  how  it  was  that  the  guns  were  fired  many  times,  but  did  no  harm, 
tbe  island  had  become  invisible.  Tiomberombi  proceeds  on  board  one  of 
tiie  vessels,  the  crew  of  which  he  mutilates  in  his  former  manner,  and 
sinks  the  other  nine  by  throwing  magic  fruit  into  the  sea.  ^  dh  =  lives  ; 
it  is  usual  to  use  this  word,  and  k^pah  ==  die,  of  vessels.  The  Nicobarese 
assert  that  these  words  mean  in  this  connexion  no  more  than  ''keep  afloat " 
and  "sink,"  but  I  think  they  do.  The  Nieobarese  may  use  these  terms 
only  in  a  figurative  sense  now,  and  I  believe  they  do,  but  yet  they  sacri- 
fice to  their  canoes  (vide  "  ceremonies  at  death  <&c. ")  after  a  race.  I  have 
seen  them  sacrifice  on  removing  a  canoe  yet  in  the  rough  log,  out  of  the 
jungle ;  moreover,  they  use  a  bow  ornament  for  their  boats  like  the  open 
mouth  of  some  monster.  Are  these  traces  of  some  old  worship  now 
obsolete? 

t  The  ship  that  was  spared  returns  whence  it  had  set  out  and 
reports  the  hopelessness  of  the  undertaking. 
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Gnabhagne  da  nang  omia  51  matai, 
tilt  honganghashe  ta  doch. 

Jiiclit6r6  mhggnede  en  pomo-o-o- 
^she  enk&ne  l^ang  Kandadss 
Petiang  de  51  gni  Tiomberombi. 
Tim  hansddasbl^n  tiong  banone. 

Iteaknede  51  kataede  kftn  Tiom- 
berombi ;  (^)balea  sbaBi  koi  kan  Ti- 
omberombi, iteaknede  kan  Tiom- 
berombi. Eiambeng  tiuengede 
K&nd&dsd  Petiang,  16at  kom  de 
tenmsela  Tiomberombi.  Tendok- 
tere  de  mS.taide,  gnabhagne  de  nang 
omia.  L^t,  Idat  de  kom  tenmssla 
Tiomberombi,  h89tei5nnen  tiong 
banon^. 

Hagnffibbang  te  tiong  ianBB 
8boater6  mat  m&tai  Tiomberombi; 
bemeang  dand5  tiong  a  1&,  io  rsBwe 
Tiomberombi. 

Tendoktere  en  omia  tiong  da  ma- 
tai Tiomberombi.     Hakok,  bak5k- 
ende  taio  51  benwaeh,  pomtaksbede 
en  henwsBen. 


Tbey  reported  to  the  chief  of  their 
country,  that  there  was  no  chance 
of  snccess. 

•  Then  came  visiting  a  (very)  old 
woman,  her  name  was  Kanoadao 
Petiang  to  Tiomberombi's  honse. 
(She  wanted  to  ascertain)  what 
manner  of  powers  he  possessed. 

Tiomberombi's  wife  was  sleeping 
in  her  chair :  she  (KanoadsB  Pe- 
tiang) cleaned  the  hair  of  Tiombe. 
rombi's  wife,  who  slept  on.  At  noon 
KanoadsB  Petiang  left,  having  taken 
Tiomberombi's  looking-glass.  She 
arrives  at  her  conntry  and  reports 
to  the  chief,  (that  the  trouble)  is 
over,  that  she  has  taken  the  looking- 
glass  away  from  Tiomberombi,  the 
cause  of  the  power  he  possesses. 

t  He  orders  one  ship  to  return  to 
Tiomberombi's  place ;  it  was  (only) 
a  two-masted  ship  to  fetch  Tiom- 
berombi away. 

The  captain  arrives  at  Tiombe- 
rombi's  island.  He  fires  his  cannon 
and  hits  the  flag  and  the  flag  falls. 


•  What  the  valour  of  men  could  not  achieve  was  now  to  be  attempted 
by  a  woman.  An  old  hag  KanoadsB  Petiang  comes  to  pry  into  the  secret 
of  Tiomberombi's  immunity  from  danger  and  of  his  success  against  such 
odds.  She  accomplishes  her  object  in  the  following  manner.  She  was  pro- 
bably an  old  acquaintance  of  T.'s  wife,  to  judge  from  the  intimate 
terms  on  which  they  are.  T.'s  wife  goes  to  sleep  in  her  chair  as  the 
other  soothingly  cleans  her  hair,  (^  halea  shedX  has  not  been  Kterally  trans- 
lated). Having  thus  lulled  her  into  a  deep  sleep,  KanoadsB  Petiang  pos- 
sesses herself  of  the  magic  mirror,  which  we  may  surmise  the  sleeper  had 
tattled  to  her  about  and  had  for  security  placed  under  her  (head)  pillow, 
and  hastens  with  it  to  her  own  country  informing  the  chief  thereof  that 
Tiomberombi  is  now  defenceless. 

t  The  chief  thereupon  orders  but  a  two-masted  vessel  to  proceed 
and  bring  Tiomberombi  away.  He  is  not  going  to  break  a  fly  upon  the 
wheel.     The  little  ship  arrives  and  is  sufficient  to  accomplish  its  mission. 
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Hat  doch  en  kan  Tiomberombi^ 
kmeang  ioang  de  g^ ;  Tiombe- 
rombi  leat  ito^  de  la&tai  tiie  kande. 
JucliteTe  dsD(a)iigne  en  Tiombe- 
rombi,  bsniede  io  heniongiade 
kande ;  de  hem^ang  t&t  kol. 


"  Tia  en  tenin»la  P  Tim  en  ten- 
Buria  ?"  gneeb  Tiomberombi.  "Ti! 
de  dok  de  gniba?"  '*  Ea6  po^ 
mo^be  da  bako  kd¥  Kanoadse 
Petiang/*  "  Ob  i^  kar^-(«)b8et  ab  1 
da  ene  bat  ot  en  tenniaBla.  Kabad 
en  sb^n.'* 

Sbtunianliata  kan  Tiomberombi. 
Dongle  te  gni  Tiomberombi  en 
kaleng,  io  oree  kan  Tiomberombi, 
orntioaba,  ore  sb^au. 

luakhSgniS  de  sb^n,   iuakb^gnS 


Tiomberombi'B  wife  cannot  (soil : 
defend  tbe  place),  sbe  is  alone  in 
tbe  bonse  ;  Tiomberombi  bad  gone 
on  a  visit  to  ber  father.  Now  Ti* 
omberombi  ran  (t.  e.,  to  tbe  canoe) 
and  bnrried  (across  tbe  water)  to 
bis  wife  wbo  was  quite  alone. 

♦  "  Where  is  tbe  glass  ?  wbere  is 
tbe  glass  ?"  cries  Tiomberombi. 
"  Wbo  bas  been  in  tbe  bonse  ?" 
"  Tbe  old  greybaired  (woman)  Ka- 
n6ad»  Petiang.'*  ''  Ab  me !  if  tbat 
be  so,  then  we  shall  not  live  !  for 
now  the  looking  glass  is  not  here. 
Bring  a  bag/' 

His  wife  puts  Tiomberombi  in  a 
bag.  The  foreigners  came  into  the 
bonse  of  Tiomljerombi ;  they  took 
away  his  wife,  (all)  bis  property 
and  tbe  bag. 

t  The  bag  and  tbe  woman  were 
brongbt  on  board. 


Hie  flag  which  waved  over  Tiomberombi's  island  kingdom  is  shot  away. 
He  is  from  home  at  tbe  time  on  a  visit  to  his  wife's  father,  bis  wife  is 
•lone  in  tbe  bonse.  But  be  sees  tbe  fall  of  tbe  symbol  of  his  power,  and 
hastens  home  to  enquire  into  and  repair,  if  be  can,  the  catastrophe. 

*  In  great  anxiety  as  soon  as  he  comes  in,  he  cries,  "  Wbere  is  the 
magic  mirror  ?"  It  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  "  Who  has  been  here  ?"  he 
enqnires  and  on  learning  that  the  old  woman  had  been  there,  he  resigns  all 
hope  and  says  that  it  will  cost  them  their  lives.  ^  hodt  ah.  Hat  and  hmt 
mean  "  not ;"  hat  is  used  for  the  singular,  luBt  for  the  plural.  Htst  ah 
=  not  live-  The  meaning  supplies  "  I  or  we  shall  not  live,"  hmt  makeii 
it "  we."  He  resolves  upon  concealing  himself,  however ;  and  with  the 
aesiBtance  of  his  wife  he  is  enclosed  in  a  bag  and  placed  amongst  tbe 
household  property.     His  brave,  faithful  wife  has  to  face  tibe  enemy. 

t  As  be  no  doubt  anticipated,  they  land  and  convey  everything 
away,  bis  wife,  his  property,  his  all,  literally  bag  and  baggage.  He 
llnu  manages  to  have  himself  and  his  household  gods  conveyed  away 
together.  Our  hero  in  tbe  bag  is  placed  in  the  bow  of  tbe  vessel. 
The  vessel  mk%  to  the  water's  edge  at  tbe  bow.    He  is  shifted  aft. 
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Jucht^r^nde  pomiamsbe  lakoHa,  Then  it  happened  that  the  bow 

hatiohange  en  sh^u  laiille,  pomi-  sank  down :  the  bag  was  (there- 
amshe  larille.  Hat  doch  dok  de  fore)  shifted  aft.  Then  the  stem 
mS.tai,  (7)kawS.1hange  en  sh6ian  61  of  the  vessel  sank  down.  They 
kamelsB.  HateB-8B-8ahende,  tendok-  could  not  reach  land  (so)  they 
tere,  l^t  gnung  gnide,  gnung  tioa,  threw  the  bag  into  the  sea.  They 
orss  en  tiong.  sailed  and  sailed  and  arrived  at 

their    destination,    there    was  no 

house,  no  property,  that  the  ship 

had  brought  away. 

Lung,  lung,  lung   en  sh^iauende  •  The  bag  drifted  and  drifted  on 

gnahlalende.     Keithala    en  sh^iau      to  hard  ground.     Tiomberombi  cut 

en  Tiomberombi,  l^at  gnot  en  indat      open  the  bag,  his  wife  had  put  the 

en  kande  iohl  tenwa.  knife  round  his  neck  with  the  key« 

L^at  orsB  kande  61  mS,tai  kom6{ung.         f  ^^^  woman  was  landed  in  the 

(8)  Omshonghande     Tiomberombi.      enemy's      country.      Tiomberombi 

"  Ti!n  paiu"  ?    "  Tiug,  tiu6  Tiom-      traveUed  about.     "  Who  are  you  ?" 

berombi  (®)  kenmolo.    "Hatmede      (asks  someone).     "I  am  Tiombe- 

the  vessel  sinks  at  the  stem.  The  reason  for  these  extraordinary 
phenomena  is  not  explained,  but  it  will  be  seen  later  that  he  carried 
about  his  person  the  key  of  the  magic  mirror  in  a  string  together  with  a 
knife.  The  ship's  company  fear  for  the  safety  of  their  craft  and  tracing 
their  danger  to  something  uncanny  about  the  bag  dropped  it  overboard. 
^Kawalhange  implies  that  the  stem  was  level  with  the  water.  To 
throw  a  thing  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level  is  kawalhashe.  The  text 
indicates  thus  that  the  ship  was  in  danger  and  that  the  crew  were  in 
consequence  alarmed. 

•  The  bag  containing  the  hapless  Tiomberombi  drifted  at  length  to 
land.  His  wife  had  hung  the  key  of  the  magic  mirror  and  a  knife  about 
his  neck, 

t  With  the  latter  he  releases  himself  from  the  confinement  of  the 
bag  and  wanders  about  from  place  to  place,  till  apparently  he  arrives 
at  his  enemy's  country  where  his  wife  has  already  been  conveyed  and  is 
living  as  a  member  of  the  household  of  the  chief.  ®  Omshonghande  with 
the  enunciation  of  the  second  syllable  prolonged  to  indicate  that  he  wan- 
dered about  a  great  deal.  During  his  travels  some  one,  suspecting  his 
appearance  probably,  accosts  him.  When  the  wayfarer  says  he  is  Tiom- 
berombi the  younger,  the  suspicions  of  the  interrogator  were  only  deepen- 
ed. *  kenmolo  =  called  by  another  man's  name.  Tiomberombi,  how- 
ever, assures  him,  that  he  is  not  the  national  foe,  but  another  Tiombe- 
rombi, a  man  of  lowly  degree  whose  occupation  is  cooking  and  not 
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telTuiggne?"  "Ha&,  tiu§  Tiom- 
berombi  kemnolo."  "  Tiin  l&p 
me  ?"  "  Oh  okpak  dak."  Ti!ii  l^ap 

me  d£w§  ?  '*  Haa,  hem^ng  okp&k 

dik  l&p." 


Jucht^  oknok  en  omia.  luakha- 
liende  ganlongtei  en  Tiomberombi 
ol  dak  top  en  kande.  Hat  b^w 
omia.  Sbink5^bange  ansb  kan  an, 
Ib^S  ganlongtei  en  enkftne,  bat 
hiw  en  omia. 

Gnahbagne  en  kaniom  da  sbiSn 
bewen  ganlongtei  de  olfang  enkane. 

"Hat  flBcbteresbe !"  gn»b 
kaniom.  "  Tiomberombi  ka, 
Tiomberombi  omia." 

R89we,  katiape,  bat  kati&pe 
karan,  benp6n.  Jucbt^reende 
shOmbata  de  51  gni  mang(n)8Bb. 
Hat  iteak  enkane,  teina  pobda 
omia. 

Jucbter^    batamende    urSbetebe 


rombi,  tbe  younger  ?'*  "  Is  it  not 
you  wbo  made  war  ?"  "  No,  I  am 
Tiomberombi,  tbe  younger." 
"Wbat  work  can  you  do?"  "I 
can  boil  water."  "  What  else  can 
you  do  ?"  No  (thing),  I  know  only 
that  one  thing,  to  boil  water." 

Now  it  happened  after  this  that 
the  chief  was  eating.  Tiomberom- 
bi slipped  his  finger-ring  into  the 
water  bis  wife  was  to  drink.  The 
chief  did  not  see  (him  do  it).  His 
wife  drank  o£E  at  a  draught  and  saw 
the  ring,  but  the  chief  did  not  see  it. 

*  A  boy  called  out,  wbo  saw  tbo 
ring  in  the  woman's  mouth. 

"  It  is  not  true,"  said  the  boy, 
"  it  is  Tiomberombi  himself,  Tiom- 
berombi the  chief." 

They  seize  him  and  bind  biTn 
they  do  not  bind  him  with  chains, 
but  with  strings.  Then  he  was 
brought  into  a  stone  house.  The 
woman  (i.  e.,  bis  wife)  did  not 
sleep  for  fear  of  the  chief. 

t  Now  it  happened  in  the  night, 


fighting.  At  length  he  manages  to  procure  his  introduction  to  the 
presence  of  his  enemy  the  chief,  where  he  finds  bis  wife,  who,  however, 
does  not  recognize  him,  as  he  is  probably  disguised.  In  order  to  make 
ber  aware,  who  he  is,  he  deposits  bis  finger  ring  in  the  cup  of  water, 
which  she  is  about  to  drink.  On  lifting  the  cup  to  her  mouth  she  sees 
and  recognizes  it,  and,  no  doubt,  its  owner. 

•  Tiomberombi  successfully  eludes  the  observation  of  the  elders,  but 
he  reckoned  without  an  enfant  terrible,  whose  presence  perhaps  he  had  not 
condescended  to  notice.  This  sharp-eyed  youngster  detects  Tiomberom- 
bi's  manoeuvre  and  denounces  him,  and  he  is  then  seized,  tied  up  and 
thrown  into  a  stone  built  prison.  His  wiEe  meanwhile,  who  is  still  with 
the  chief,  spends  the  night  without  sleep  through  fear  and  dread.  Tiom- 
berombi's  fortunes  are  now  at  their  lowest  ebb.  But  succour  comes  from 
an  unexpected  quarter. 

t  Numbers  of  rats  were  heard  scampering  about  the  room,  in  which 
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komiet.  "  Da  de  ra  do,  da  de  ra  do. 


>f 


"KaSt^r^  en  me,"  gamh.  Tiom- 
berombi  nang  komaBt. 

"  Jiicht6r6,  tiXn  io  me  0^)k&tiiS  ?" 

"  Doch  en  me  orsB  tenmaala  ?" 

"  Tiu  tenmaela  ?'* 

'*  Got  de  kat(o)a  kan^ala  omia, 
got  te  tenmiela  tiu3. 

"  £[atei  en  ti^oiende  maka.*' 

Kat,  kat,  kat,  kat  kan^ala  omia 
ende.  Jana  inSnMr^  en  omia, 
keignade  en  komst.  Hatio-5-en* 
de,  t^&k  to  gni  mang(n)(»h  da 
Tiomberombi  l^at  katiape. 


**  Da  de  ra  do,  da  de  ra  do. 
«<  K9m  de  tenmela  P" 


i» 


(f 


Oh  niTine,  ti^SK  l&t  orm." 


(( 
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Hati^5-9-hata  en  tenmeolatatei 


that  there  were  many  rats.     ^'  Pat- 
ter, patter,  patter**  (went  theirf eet) . 

"  Gome  here,"  said  Tiomberombi 
to  a  rat. 

"  What  do  yon  want,  friend  ?" 

"  Can  yon  get  my  looking  glass.'* 
Where  is  the  looking  glass  ?" 
It  is  nnder  the  pillow  of  the 
chief,  (there)  is  my  looking  glass.'* 

•  "  We  will  carry  it  ofE  by  and 
bye." 

They  worked  and  worked  away 
at  the  chiefs  (head)  pillow.  If  the 
chief  moved  in  his  sleep,  the  rats 
stopped.  They  dragged  (it)  on 
and  on,  and  arrived  at  the  stone* 
bnilt  honse  where  Tiomberombi 
was  imprisoned. 

Patter,  patter  "  (went  the  rats). 
Have  yon  got  possession  of  the 
looking  glass  P" 

**  This  is  it,  we  have  brought 
(taken  away)  it." 

They  dragged  the  looking  glass. 


«( 


•< 


he  is  imprisoned,  and  he  calls  one  of  them  to  him.  He  begs  the  rat  to 
enable  him  to  regain  possession  of  the  mysterions  mirror,  and  tells  him 
he  will  find  it  nnder  the  head  pillow  of  the  chief. 

1^  KUtiiS  1  have  rendered  by  "  friend."     TiiS  means   "  parent."     Kit 
is  a  prefix  added  to  all  words  of  relationship  tiom  =  grandparent,   tii^ 

=  parent,  tian  =  elder  {  ^.To^ei'  tan  =  yonnger  |  ^^^^^^  kon  =  child, 

and  it  is  the  polite  way  always  to  address  persons  with  these  words 
with  k&  as  a  prefix.  In  doing  so  due  consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
relative  ages  of  the  speakers.  This  is  the  only  way  that  politeness  can 
be  shown  and  as  all  are  socially  equal  amongst  the  Nicobarese  tiiis  way 
of  address  is  very  nice. 

*  The  rate  promise  to  fetch  the  looking  glass  later  in  the  night.  Kat,. 
kat  is  onomatopoetic  for  the  working  of  the  rats.  The  chief  sleeps 
soundly,  but  occasionally  he  moves  his  arms  and  they  (keigna=wait,  stop) 
hide.  Having  secured  the  mirror,  they  drag  it  into  the  house,  where 
Tiomberombi  lies  bound,  and  up  to  where,  about  his  neck,  by  the  fore- 
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TiomboioiubL       K&fit6ro    d&    tiuk 
tenwa  da  olkolaJila.    Tew&hata. 


*'  Tiln  io  me,"  gnadh  iwi  de  51  ten- 

''Est  ah  ti^  kS^unggne,   hat 
mkai  ita,  hat  ot  kanti^." 


«  TiSn  io  me  ?" 
"•  Wft  iaongy  we  henw»h,  w5  hiftlS ! 
W€,  we,   we,  w8,  16at.     Sham- 
bagne  de  tiong  51  henlSwe. 


•t 


-EashI  Uka5  tn5  ifie  mak&r 

«*Kateideti60][." 
OrsB  enkane,  ka5t^r6nde. 

JtlakhSgne  enk&ne  de  51  tiong. 

W^  l55,  hatea-ea-eahende,  io 
tin  Tiomberombi.  IJrOhetshe 
henwtth  da  mat  tiong  Tiomberombi, 
oraiiLang  en  omia  m&tai.  F5ha 
iapoade  en  omia  m&tai,  endu5 
heoksk  Tiomberombi. 


on  and  on  till  it  oame  to  Tiombe- 
rombi*8  hands.  It  came  to  where 
the  key  was  about  his  neck.  (Then) 
he  put  the  key  in  the  lock. 

*'  What  do  yon  want » "  said  the 
spirit  of  the  mirror. 

"  We  two  (T.  and  his  wife)  can- 
'^  not  live  on  account  of  this  war, 
**  this  is  not  our  country,  I  have 
"  not  got  my  wife." 

"What  do  you  want?" 

"  Produce  a  ship,  flags,  boats  !" 

On  and  on  the  structure  grew 
and  now  it  is  finished.  The  ship 
is  brought  into  deep  water. 

*  "  What  about  the  absent  mo- 
ther  of  you  all,  then  P" 

"  We  wiU  bring  her." 

t  They  took  away  the  woman, 
she  comes. 

The  woman  goes  on  board  the  ship. 

The  sails  are  set,  and  Tiombe-* 
rombi  goes  sailing  off.  There  are 
many  flags  on  Tiomberombi's  ship, 
and  the  chief  of  the  country  is 
(very)  angry.  He  beats  his  cheeks 
for  Tiomberombi's  guns  are  bigger 
(than  his) . 


a^t  of  his  wife,  the  key  of  the  looking  glass  and  a  knife  had  been  hung. 
The  rats  so  place  the  mirror  in  juxtaposition  with  the  key,  that  the  tied 
up  hands  of  the  prisoner  are  able  to  insert  the  key  in  the  glass,  when 
once  more  Tiomberombi  is  master  of  the  situation.  The  bonds  fall  off, 
the  prison  falls,  and  soon  he  has  got  his  ship  and  boats  ready  with  pen- 
Bons  flying  in  triumph. 

•  Then  he  thinks  of  his  faithful  wife.  There  is  a  poetic  touch  in 
his  appeal :  kashi  ka5  til5  if»  maka.  ^^  Ka5  is  a  demonstrative  pronoun 
nrely  used  and  refers  to  persons  or  things  absent.  He  speaks  to  the 
spirits  under  his  orders  and  asks  about  "  their  mother." 

t  The  spirits  of  the  mirror  anon  bring  her  on  board.  Tiomberombi 
now  gaily  sails  forth  with  all  his  canvas  spread  and  flags  displayed,  his 
arawhile  victor  beating  his  cheeks  with  impotent  rage  in  the  meantime, 
u  he  beholds  Tiomberombi's  triumphant  departure  ta  his  own  land. 
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Tiu  en  Tiomberombi,  wehJlhSt 
iuk,  pSniap  omt^m,  mS.tai  l^at  hat 
ot. 

Tendokt^r^  Tiomberombi  de 
m^taide. 

Wilgnede  komia,  b^w,  webala 
benwsBb  Tiomberombi,  gni  Tiombe- 
rombi, mS.tai  Tiomberombi.  Ur{5- 
betsbe  benwaahTiomberombi  de  mat 
gni.     lo  dok  de  m&tai  komiade. 


"  Ah  k5mgk&t  ? 


>9 


"  Ah." 

"  Katei  en  me  ?" 

"  Ha&,  tilt  ori,  hantS.  we  iiik." 

'*  Kashlhede  maka  P" 

"  Oh,  we   gni  de  lapoS,"   gnash 
Tiomberombi  nang  komiaen. 

"Watme  inSle  onghsB    da    ene 


♦  Tiomberombi  departed.  Tiom- 
berombi raised  a  snrf  (by  magic). 
All  died,  the  conntrj  disappeared. 

Tiomberombi  arrived  at  his  own 
country. 

His  mother-in-law  looked  out  and 
spied  the  flags,  Tiomberombi  had 
hoisted,  his  house,  his  island. 
There  were  many  flags  about  his 
house.  He  came  to  his  mother-in- 
law's  village. 

"  Are  those  with  you  (t.  e.,  my 
daughter)  alive  ?" 

"  AUve." 
How  did  you  accomplish  it  ?" 
No,  we  did  not  kill,   we  only 
raised  a  surf." 

"  What  now  (how  about  bye  and 
bye)  ?" 

"  Now  we  will  make  a  nice 
house,"  said  Tiomberombi  to  his 
mother-in-law. 

"  Do  not  tell  the  tale  or  else  the 


<( 


it 


♦  And  when  by  the  potent  aid  of  the  spirit  of  the  looking  glass  Tiom- 
berobim  has  raised  a  tremendous  surf  and  swept  him  and  his  land  away, 
his  success  is  complete.  In  due  course  the  spot  is  reached  where  his  old 
home  had  been  and  apparently  the  magical  properties  of  the  mirror  are 
resorted  to  again  to  restore  in  a  twinkling  his  former  island  home  as  it 
was  before  misfortunes  overtook  him,  for  his  mother-in-law,  when  scan- 
ning the  horizon  for  any  signs  of  the  return  of  the  captives,  spies  Tiom- 
berombi*s  victorious  pennons  waving  over  his  house  and  island  complete 
as  of  yore.  Tiomberombi  with  somewhat  unusual  ardour  is  soon  in  the 
arms  of  his  mother-in-law  (!)  and  answering  her  anxious  enquiries  as  to 
his  own  and  her  daughter's  welfare  (komek^t  «=  me  kakat) .  He  tells 
her  of  the  utter  extinction  of  his  foes,  and  how  it  had  been  accomplished, 
and  then  they  fall  to  picturing  out  a  bright  and  prosperous  future,  which 
is  to  be  theirs  by  the  aid  of  the  magical  mirror.  Taught  by  experience  he 
strictly  enjoins,  however,  both  mother-in-law  and  wife  not  to  reveal  the 
secret  of  their  prosperity. .  But  alas !  !  for  the  frailty  of  woman's  tongue  : 
whilst  he  is  absorbed  in  eating,  the  women  folk  gossip  about  it ;  the 
island  breaks  up  and  is  submerged  and  weeping  and  wailing  they  go 
down  to  their  watery  grave. 
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dakne    mSiai     maka !"     Jncht^r^  iflland  will  break  up  again."    Now 

Tiomberombien      oknSk.     OliQle'n  Tiomberombi      was     eating.     His 

komiaen,    51151'    enkane   en    in^le  mother-in-law  and  his  wife  related 

onghs.     Pomdaknede   en    mS»tai,  the  story.     Then  the  island  broke 

pompangshede.     Tiim  ofsa.  K&pah-  np  and  sank.     They  all  cried  out. 

ende  omtoni.     Leatende.  They  all  died.     Finis.* 


¥otes  on  the  history  of  Religion  in  the  Himdlaya  of  the  N,  W.  Provinoes. 
Part  L—By  E.  T.  Atkinson,  B.  A.,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  B.  C.  S. 

In  reading  the  wonderful  story  told  by  the  great  Chinese  travellers 
Fah  Hian  and  Hwen  Thsang  of  their  wanderings  through  India  in  the 
fifth  and  seventh  centuries,  one  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  greatness 
and  importance  of  Buddhism  as  then  understood,  yet  in  the  tenth  century 
we  hear  very  little  about  it,  and  about  the  twelfth  century  Buddhism 
appears  to  have  ceased  to  be  the  &ith  of  any  considerable  section  of  the 
hidian  people.  The  inquiry  naturally  suggests  itself,  how  did  Buddhism 
disappear ;  what  were  the  causes  which  effected  the  downfall  of  a  system 
of  religion  which,  for  fifteen  centuries  occupied  the  thoughts,  and  held  the 
affections  of  a  great  part  of  the  population  of  this  vast  country,  and  had 
inch  defenders  and  expounders  as  A^oka,  Kanishka,  Ndgdrjuna,  and  the 
Guptas :  a  system  too  which  has  g^ven  us  learned  theologians,  subtle 
metaphysicians  and  great  writers  on  almost  every  subject  whilst  its 
apostles  have  converted  the  nations  of  Eastern  Asia  from  Mongolia  on 
the  north  to  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Sea  on  the  south.  In  the  search 
for  an  answer  to  these  questions  one  finds  Httle  aid  in  the  existing  litera- 
ture devoted  to  the  religions  of  India.  This  for  the  most  part  consists 
of  compilations  from  works  which,  however  interesting  and,  however 
valuable  they  may  be,  have  no  part  in  teaching  or  guiding  the  actual 
living  beliefs  of  the  masses.  For  this  reason  we  are  compelled  to  adopt 
the  analytic  method,  and  first  of  all  ascertain  who  are  the  deities  worship- 
ped by  the  people  and  the  ritual  in  actual  use,  and  then  attempt  to  trace 

*  The  Rev.  C.  H.  Chard,  Chaplain  of  Port  Blair,  has  verj  kindly  helped  me 
with  the  Knghsh  part  of  this  paper. 
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out  the  hiBtory  of  the  varioos  developments  of  the  aacertaiaed  primitar* 
forms  of  belief  in  India  which  have  combined  to  giro  us  the  popular 
religion  of  the  present  day.  Every  one  that  deals  with  a  subject  like  th» 
present  one,  most  feel  the  magnitude  of  the  task,  and  the  necessity  that 
exists  for  the  greatest  caution  in  attempting  to  establish  any  general 
propositions.  The  notes  on  this  subject  that  I  have  collected  are  there* 
fore  offered  as  a  humble  effort  to  aid  others  in  the  true  method  of  inquiiy 
into  the  history  of  religion  in  India,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  their  subject 
has  ever  been  noticed  before.  My  researches  have  been  confined  to  the 
tract  in  the  Him&laya  between  the  Sarda  on  the  east  and  the  Tons  on  the 
west  including  the  British  districts  of  Kumaon,  Garhwal  and  Jaxmsir 
under  the  Government  of  the  North- West  Provinces  of  the  Bengal  Presi* 
dency.  It  is  to  be  understood,  therefore,  that  my  remarks  refer  only  to 
this  tract,  and  that  whatever  merit  they  may  be  held  to  possess  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  the  outcome  of  a  very  close  examination  of  the 
religious  phenomena  of  a  country  famous  in  Indian  history.  The  oldest 
Indian  books  mention  the  great  shrines  of  Badarindth  and  Kedamith, 
mounts  Mem  and  Kailas,  the  holy  lake  Manasarovara  and  the  places 
become  sacred  by  the  wanderings  of  K^rish^  and  Arjuna,  Bama  and 
Siti,  Draupadi  and  the  PiQ^&vas  and  in  comparatively  modem  times  the 
scene  of  the  labours  and  the  final  resting-place  of  the  great  reformer 
9ankara  Achirya. 

Religion  in  India. — ^There  is  no  country,  perhaps,  in  the  world  in 
which  religion  exercises  more  influence  on  social  and  political  life  than 
in  India.  Religion  gives  the  key-note  to  most  of  the  g^at  changes  that 
have  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  races  inhabiting  this  country  from  the 
earliest  ages  to  the  present  day.  To  almost  every  individual  in  this  land 
its  forms  are  ever  present  and  exercise  a  perceptible  influence  on  his 
practices,  both  devotional  and  secular,  and  yet  the  true  history  of  religious 
thought  in  India  has  yet  to  be  written.  There  is  an  esoteric  school  and 
an  exoteric  school :  to  the  former  too  much  attention  has  been  paid,  to 
the  great  neglect  of  the  living  beliefs  which  influence  the  masses  of  the 
people.  Most  writers  on  India  have  looked  to  the  Yedas  and  the  works 
connected  with  them  as  the  standard  by  which  all  existing  forms  of  reli* 
gious  belief  in  India  are  to  be  judged  and  to  which  all  are  to  be  referred. 
Influenced  doubtless  by  the  antiquity,  richness  and  originality  of  the 
Vaidik  records,  they  have  sought  to  connect  them  with  the  popular 
religion,  and  have  viewed  modem  beliefs  more  as  to  what  they  ought  to 
be  than  as  to  what  they  actually  are.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Yedas  are 
practically  unknown  to,  and  uncared  for,  by  the  majority  of  Hindt'iB. 
There  is  no  translation  of  them  into  the  vulgar  tongue  in  use  amongst 
the  people,  and  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Brihmanism  to 
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popularise  them  or  their  teachings.  They  are  less  known,  therefore,  to 
tiie  Hindds  than  the  Hebrew  original  of  the  Old  Testament  is  to  the 
majority  of  the  Christian  populations  of  Europe.  Some  sects  do  not 
acknowledge  their  authority  in  matters  of  faith  and  practice,  and  they  are 
in  no  sense  '  a  Bible'  to  the  masses  except  to  a  few  of  the  learned,  and 
haTe  little  practical  influence  over  modem  religious  thought  outside  the 
same  class.  Though  portions  of  the  Vedas,  notably  of  the  collection 
ascaibed  to  the  Atharvans,  are  recited  at  ceremonies,  and  verses  from 
them  occasionally  occur  in  the  domestic  ritual,  as  a  rule,  neither  the 
celebrant  nor  the  worshipper  understand  their  purport.  They  are  learnt 
by  rote  and  those  employed  in  the  ceremony  regard  the  words  used  more 
as  spells  to  compel  the  deities  than  as  prayers  for  their  favour.  Yet  we 
would  ask  the  ordinary  student  of  Indian  affairs  to  formulate  what  he 
understands  by  Hinduism,  and  he  will  at  once  answer,  the  religion  of  the 
Yedas.  We  must,  however,  accept  the  term  Hinduism  as  a  convenient 
one,  embracing  all  those  beliefs  of  the  people  of  India  which  are  neither 
of  Christian  nor  of  Musahnin  origin.  But  within  this  pale  we  have  sects 
as  divided  from  each  other  as  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  are  from 
Roman  Catholics.  We  have  followers  of  the  Yedas,  of  Brihmanism,  of 
Buddhism  and  of  the  polydsdmonistic  tribal  cults  of  the  aboriginal  popu* 
iatioDs  and  of  eclectic  schools,  religious  and  philosophical,  of  every  kind 
and  class.  The  religion  of  the  Yedas  never  took  hold  of  the  mass  of  the 
people.*  It  was  followed  by  Br&hmanism  designed  to  exalt  the  priestly  - 
chfls,  but  even  this  system  had  to  abandon  the  Yaidik  deities  and  admit 
the  dnmons  of  the  aborigines  to  a  place  in  its  pantheon,  or  otherwise  it 
would  have  perished.  Buddhism  was  originally  a  protest  against  sacer- 
dotalism, not  necessarily  against  the  Br4hmanical  caste,  but  it  too  suc- 
CDiuhed  to  dsBmonistic  influences,  and  degraded  and  corrupted,  fell  an 
easy  prey  to  its  rival  Br4hmanism.  Both  sought  the  popular  favour  by 
pandering  to  the  vulgar  love  of  mystery,  magical  mummeries,  superhuman 
power  and  the  hke,  and  Br&hmanism  absorbed  Buddhism  rather  than 
destroyed  it.  The  Buddhist  fanes  became  S'aiva  temples  and  the  Buddhist 
priests  became  S'aiva  ascetics  or  served  the  S'aiva  temples,  and  at  the 
F^esent  day  the  forms  and  practices  in  actual  use  may  be  traced  back  as 
'eadily  to  corrupted  Buddhism  as  to  corrupted  Brdhmanism.  There  is 
ft  period  of  growth  and  of  decay  in  religious  ideas  as  in  all  things  subject 
to  hnman  influence,  and  precisely  the  same  rules  govern  their  rise,  culmi- 
iM^ion  and  fail  in  India  as  ia  Europe.    Every  principle  or  thought  that 

*  Bj  this  18  meant  the  great  majoritj  of  the  races  of  India.  There  have  alwa js 
l^en  some  with  learned  leisure  who  have  adhered  to  the  higher  faith  in  one  God  and 
We  nerer  bowed  to  Siva  or  Yish^n,  but  their  principles  are  nnknown  to  the  cnltiva- 
^>  tbe  trader  and  the  soldier,  or  at  least  only  in  a  very  dilated  form. 
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has  moved  the  schools  of  Greece  or  Rome  has  eqnally  shared  the  attention 
of  Indian  thinkers,  and  in  the  kaleidoscopic  mass  of  beliefs  that  can  be 
studied  in  any  considerable  Indian  town,  we  may  perceive  analogies  of 
the  most  striking  character  to  the  broad  forms  of  belief  and  modes  of 
thonght  in  many  European  cities. 

Religion  in  the  Himdlaya, — In  examining  the  condition  of  religion 
in  the  Him&layan  region  we  find  a  curious  blending  of  pre-Brihmanicaly 
Br4hmanical  and  Buddhistic  practices  which  it  will  take  some  time  and 
attention  to  separate  and  ascribe  to  their  original  sources.  It  would 
doubtless  be  easy  to  dispose  of  the  question  by  stating  that  the  prevailing 
religion  is  a  form  of  Hinduism.  This  would  be  perfectly  true,  but  at  the 
same  time  could  convey  no  definitive  idea  to  the  inquirer's  mind  as  to 
what  the  real  living  belief  of  the  people  is.  For  the  more  complete 
examination  of  the  forms  of  religion  existing  in  the  N.  W.  Him&laya  we 
possess  a  record  of  the  teaching  in  350  temples  in  Kumaon,  in  about  550 
temples  in  Gai>hw&l  and  in  about  100  temples  in  Dehra  Dtin  and  Jaunsir- 
B&war.  For  the  900  temples  in  Kumaon  and  Garhwdl  we  know  the 
locality  in  which  each  is  situate,  the  name  of  the  deity  worshipped,  the 
broad  theological  division  to  which  the  deity  belongs,  the  class  of  people 
who  frequent  the  temple,  and  the  principal  festivals  observed.  The 
analysis  of  these  lists  shows  that  there  are  250  S'aiva  temples  in  Kumaon 
and  350  in  Garhwdl,  and  that  there  are  but  35  Yaishnava  temples  in 
Kumaon  and  61  in  Garhwdl.  To  the  latter  class  may,  in  a  certain  sense, 
be  added  65  temples  to  Ndgaraja  in  Garhwdl  which  are,  by  common  report^ 
affiliated  to  the  Yaishnava  sects,  but  in  which  S'iva  also  has  a  place  under 
the  form  of  Bhairava.  Of  the  S'aiva  temples,  130  in  Garhwdl  and  64  in 
Kumaon  are  dedicated  to  the  S'akti  or  female  form  alone,  but  of  the 
Yaish^iava  temples  in  both  districts  only  eight.  The  S^dkti  form  of  both 
Siva  and  Yish^u,  however,  occurs  also  in  the  temples  dedicated  to  Ndgard ja 
and  Bhairava,  or  rather  these  deities  and  their  S^aktis  are  popularly  held 
to  be  forms  of  Yishnu  and  S'iva  and  their  S'aldis.  Of  the  S^aiva  S^akti 
temples,  42  in  Gktrhwdl  and  18  in  Kumaon  are  dedicated  to  Kdli,  whilst 
the  S'akti  forms  of  the  Bhairava  temples  are  also  known  as  emanations  of 
Kali.  Nandd  comes  next  in  popularity  and  then  Cha^cjli^  ^^^  Durga. 
The  remaining  temples  are  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Surya,  Ga^e^ 
and  the  minor  deities  and  deified  mortals  and  the  pre-Brdhmanical  village 
gods  who  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  The  outcome  of  this  examination  is 
therefore  that  S^iva  and  Yislugiu  and  their  female  forms  are  the  principal 
objects  of  worship,  but  with  them,  either  as  their  emanations  or  as 
separate  divine  entities,  the  representatives  of  the  polydsBmonistic  cults 
of  the  older  tribes  are  objects  of  worship  both  in  temples  and  in  domestio 
ceremonies. 
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Damonism. — ^Whatever  may  have  been  the  earliest  form  of  religious 
belief,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  followed  by  a  belief  in  daBmons  or  super- 
hnman  spirits  to  which  the  term  *  animism'  is  now  applied.     The  Greek 
word  *  dsBmon'  originally  implied  the  possession  of  superior  knowledge 
and  corresponds  closely  to  the  Indian  word  '  hhuta,*  which  is  derived  from 
a  root  expressing  existence  and  is  applied  in  the  earlier  works  to  the 
elements  of  nature  and  even  to  deities.     S'iva  himself  is  called  Bhtite^ 
or '  lord  of  bhutcLs.'    With  a  change  of  religion  the  word  dsBmon  acquired 
an  evil  meaning,  and  similarly  the  word  hhuta  as  applied  to  the  village 
gods  carries  with  it  amongst  Brahmanists  the  idea  of  an  actively  malig- 
nant evil  spirit.     AnimisTn  implies  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  spirits, 
some  of  whom  are  good  and  some  are  bad  and  powerful  enough  to  compel 
attention  through  fear  of  their  influence.     They  may  be  free  to  wander 
ererywhere  and  be  incapable  of  being  represented  by  idols,  or  they  may  be 
held  to  reside  in  some  object  or  body,  whether  living  or  lifeless,  and  this 
object  then  becomes  a  fetish*  endowed  with  power  to  protect  or  capable  of 
being  induced  to  abstain  from  injuring  the  worshipper.  Examples  of  both 
ibese  forms  occur  amongst  the  dsBmonistic  cults  of  the  Indian  tribes.    As 
obsenred  by  Tielef  ''  the  religions  controlled  by  animism  are  characteris- 
ed first  of  all  by  a  varied,  confused  and  indeterminate  doctrine,  an  un- 
oiguused  polydsamonism,  which  does  not,  however,  exclude  the  belief  in 
a  supreme  spirit,  though  in  practice  this  commonly  bears  but  little  fruit ; 
and  in  the  next  place  by  magic  which  but  rarely  rises  to  the  level  of  real 
worship  *  *.     In  the  animistic  religions,  fear  is  more  powerful  than  any 
other  feeling,  such  as  gratitude  or  trust.     The  spirits  and  the  worship- 
pers are  alike  selfish.     The  evil  spirits  receive,  as  a  rule,  more  homage 
than  the  good,  the  lower  more  than  the  higher,  the  local  more  than  the 
lensote,  and  the  special  more  than  the  general.     The  allotment  of  their 
rewards  or  punishments  depends  not  on  men's  good  or  bad  actions,  but 
on  the  sacrifices  and  gifts  which  are  offered  to  them  or  withheld."    Even 
ibe  Aryan  religion  held  the  germs  of  animism,  but  it  soon  developed  into 
the  polytheism  of  the  Yedas,  and  this  again  gave  rise  to  a  caste  of  ex- 
pounders  whose   sole  occupation  it  became  to  collect,  hand  down  and 
interpret  the  sacred  writings  and   who  in  time  invented  Brihmanism. 
Buddhism,  as  we  shall  see,  was  an  off-shoot  of  Brihmanism,  and  it  is  to 
the  influence  of  these  three  forms  of  religious  belief — Animism,  Brah- 
manism  and  Buddhism — ^that  we  owe  the  existing  varied  phases  of  Hin- 
duism, and  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem  the  masses  are  more  Animists  and 
Buddhists  in  their  beliefs  at  the  present  day  than  Brdhmanists.     We 

*  See  Max  Muller's  Hibbert  LectoreSi  p.  56. 

t  Oatlinefl  of  the  history  of  Ancient  Religions,  p.  10,  and  Wilson  in  J.  B.  A.  S,» 
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Bliall  first  of  all  take  up  the  festivals  oommoniy  obserred  by  tbe  Kmnaon 
Kha&yas  as  the  people  of  that  country  are  commonly  styled  by  their 
neighbours,  then  the  domestic  ritnal,  and  then  the  various  forms  of  the 
deity  worshipped  in  the  numerous  temples  that  stud  nearly  every  hill 
and  valley  of  any  importance  throughout  the  Kumaon  Himalaya.  We 
shall  then  follow  the  historic  method,  and  attempt  to  trace  out  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  existing  forms  from  the  earlier  Yaidik  and  Paur&nik  deities, 
and  show '  how  the  pre-Br&hmanical  conceptions  have  not  only  been 
engrafted  on  the  Yaidik  ideas,  but  have  practically  swallowed  them  up 
and  led  to  the  existing  rich  confusion. 

Kumaon  calendar,— Beiore  proceeding  with  a  description  of  the 
religious  festivals  observed  in  Kumaon,  it  is  as  well  to  note  that  there  are 
two  modes  of  computing  time  in  common  use,  one  founded  on  the  sidereal 
divisions  of  the  months,  and  the  other  on  an  intricate  adjustment  of  the 
solar  to  the  lunar  year.*     The  local  names  of  the  months  are : — Ghait> 
Bai^kh,  Je^h,  As^h,  S^aun,  BhikLo,  Asoj,  K4rttik,  Mangsir,  Pds,  Man 
and  Phagun.     The  S^aka  sam^vat  follows  the  solar  year,  and  is  used  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  Kha^iya  population,  and  in  the  calendar  of  festivals 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  pre-Brahmanical  forms  and  the  indigen- 
ous local  deities.     The  Yikram&ditya  samvat  is  adapted  to  the  luni-solar 
year.     It  is  only  used  by  the  later  and  more  orthodox  rulers  in  public 
documents,  and  is  confined  amongst  the  people  to  the  calendar  of  festivals 
borrowed  from  the  use  of  the  plains,  the  calculation  of  nativities  by  the 
fashionable  Jyotishis  and  generally  in  all  orthodox  ceremonies.     The 
gradual  conversion  of  the  Khaiiya  population  to  Brahmanism  is  a  pheno- 
menon well  marked  in  this  portion  of  the  Himalaya.     The  prosperous  Dom 
(outcaste)  mason  becomes  a  R&jpiit  and  the  so-called  Eliaiiya  Brihman,  a 
Brahman,  and  both  mark  their  advancement  in  the  social  scale — ^for  here 
orthodoxy  means  respectability — ^by  adopting  the  stricter  forms  in  use  in 
the  plains.     One  conclusion  we  may  safely  draw  that  the  use  of  the  S'aka 
era  in  secular  matters  and  the  solar  calendar  in  religious  observances  is 
characteristic  of  the  non-Brdhmanised  populations,  and  may  be  adopted 
as  a  safe  guide  to  the  decision  whether  a  given  obsenrance  is  of  Brdhmanical 
or  other  origin. 

Ohadt. — The  month  Ghait  is  considered  the  first  month  of  the  year 
in  Kumaon.  The  eleventh  of  the  dark  half  is  known  as  the  Papor^mochani 
ekddaSi,  and  is  observed  by  those  who  keep  the  elevenths  of  every  month 
sacred.  The  first  nine  nights  of  the  sudi  or  light  half  are  known  as  the 
Chait  nava-rdtri  and  are  sacred  to  the  worship  of  the  S^akti  form  of  9iva 

*  For  an  eluoidadon  of  these  BystemB :  see  Thomas'   Prinsep,  II,  148 :  H.  H. 
WUbou's  workfi,  II,  151 :  VII,  284 :  Caloatta  Review,  I,  267  :  XIII,  85. 
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88  Kavft  Jhagky  the  nine  forms  of  Dnrgi.  Theee  are  in  oommon  aceepio- 
tioQ  here : — S>ai]apatii,  BrabmachAriqi,  Ohapjaghai^tA,  Kiiahm494^  Skan- 
damit^  KAij4jini,  Elalar&tii,  Mahiganii  and  Siddhar&tri.  Dnrga  is  also 
wonhipped  nnder  her  other  forms  as  Elili,  Chapjikii,  <fcc.,  at  this  seaBon. 
Those  who  eat  fleeh,  sacrifice  kids  to  the'  goddess,  using  the  Nirfiti  name 
in  the  prsBentation ;  and  those  who  do  not  eat  flesh,  offer  grain  and  flowers 
and  use  the  name  of  one  of  the  milder  forms  in  the  consecration.  On  the 
ninth  of  Chait  sttdi  known  as  the  Bdma-nawMnd,  festivals  are  lield  at  the 
temples  of  the  Yaish^aya  form  Bdmapddaka  in  Abnoia,  Uliyag^n  and 
liasL  The  Chait  nava-rdtri  is  also  the  season  of  the  great  aangati  or  fair 
8t  the  Sikh  temples  of  Onra  Bam  B^  in  Dehra  and  9rinagar.  The 
•lerenth  of  the  light  half  is  known  as  kdmadd,  when  widows  worship 
Yi^n  and  offer  gnun,  frnit  and. flowers  to  the  deily  either  in  a  temple 
or  to  a  Magrdma  stone  in  their  own  home.  The  day  of  the  foil  moon  is 
observed  as  a  festival  in  the  temple  of  AkaiSabh&jinf  in  Sfiann.  On  this  day 
Also  the  houses  of  the  pions  are  freshly  plastered  with  a  mixture  of  earth 
and  oow-dnng'  and  no  animal  is  yoked  :  hence  the  name  Ajofd. 

BaiSikk, — ^The  eleventh  of  the  dark  half  of  Baittkh  is  known  as  the 
Varirthini  ehddaH  and  is  observed  by  widows  like  the  kdmadd  of  the  light 
balf  of  Chait.  The  third  of  the  light  half  is  called  the  Akahaya  or  Akhai 
M4yd^  and  no  one  plonghs  on  that  day  lest  some  nusf  ortone  might  occur. 
The  Sikhs  (sail  it  the  Sattwor-itj  and  observe  it  as  a  festival.  The 
Qomga-iopiamU  or  seventh  devoted  to  the  river  Ganges  is  marked  by 
special  services  in  several  places  along  the  Gbnges.  The  observances 
preBcribed  for  the  Moham^ehddaH^  or  eleventh  slyled  Mohan4^  are  seldom 
canied  oat  in  Knmaon  except  by  those  who,  having  suffered  much  in  this 
bfe,  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a  better  position  at  their  next  birth.  Old 
men  and  women  amongst  the  poorer  classes  worship  Vishnu  on  this  day. 
The  fourteenth  of  the  light  half  is  known  as  the  NarO'Simha  chaturdaJt 
which  is  observed  in  the  Yaishnava  temples.  The  day  of  the  full  moon 
called  the  Mddhava  purnimd  is  also  held  sacred  and  assemblies  are  held  at 
Bereial  of  the  9aiva  and  Naga  temples  on  this  day,  such  as  Pindke^wara, 
Gaaan^tha,  Bhairava  in  Phaldakot,  Bhagoti  in  Dhaundyolsytin  and  Sitei- 
wan^  also  at  Yssuki  Naga  in  D4npnr  and  Nagadeva  in  Salam. 

Jefh. — ^The  eleventh  of  the  dark  half  of  Jefh  is  called  the  Apara  eJd- 
daU  or  *  super-excellent  eleventh/  the  best  of  all  the  elevenths  of  the 
dark  half  which  are  held  sacred  by  the  pious.  No  noted  fair  takes  place  on 
ttiia  day  and  it  is  merely  a  nominal  festival  in  these  hills.  The  last  day  of 
the  dark  half  is  called  Vatii'sdvitri  amdvoiydy  when  Siivitri,  the  personified 
form  of  tiie  sacred  Odyatr4  verse,  is  worshipped  by  a  few.  The  second  of 
thelighthalfof  Jethisknownas  theilfuul%^^a(^'%(i,  andontiiisday  no 
new  task  is  given  by  ateacherto  his  pupils.    The  tenth  of  the  light  half  is 
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called  the  Jefh  DaSahra,  which  is  generally  observed  thronghont  the  lower 
pattis  or  subdivisions.  Special  assemblies  are  held  on  this  daj  at  the 
temples  of  IJm4  at  Eampraj^,  Uparde  at  Amel,  Bigeiwara,  Ko(e^wara 
and  Siti  at  Sit&bani  in  Kota,  Sec.  This  Da&bhra  marks  the  birth  of  Gang4, 
the  worship  of  the  N^gas  and  Minasa.  The  eleventh  is  called  the  Nirjald 
ekadoH,  when  drinking  water  is  forbidden  to  those  who  profess  to  be  de- 
vout. The  day  of  the  full  moon  is  like  all  other  similar  dates  observed 
by  plastering  the  floor  with  cow-dung  and  earth  and  giving  presents 
{nishrau  or  nirshau)  of  rice  and  money  to  Brahmans. 

Asarh. — ^The  eleventh  of  the  dark  half  of  Asaph  is  known  as  the 
Yogini  ekddait,  a  nominal  feast,  only  observed  by  those  who  have  vowed 
to  keep  holy  every  eleventh  throughout  the  year.  During  this  month 
festivals  are  held  in  the  temples  dedicated  to  Bhairava  and  Ndgar&ja  in 
Grarhwal.  The  eleventh  of  the  light  half  of  Asarh  is  known  as  the  JETart- 
iayam  ekddaU^  the  day  when  Vishnu  falls  asleep,  which  like  the  HarU 
hodhint  ekddaJt,  or  eleventh  of  the  light  half  of  Karttik,  when  YishjjLu 
awakes  from  his  sleep,  is  esteemed  specially  sacred  amongst  '  elevenths  ' 
and  is  generally  observed  throughout  these  districts.  The  day  of  the 
full  moon  is  observed  in  the  same  way  as  in  Jefh  as  a  domestic  festival. 

Sawan  or  Sawn, — ^The  eleventh  of  the  dark  half  of  S^&wan  or  S^aun 
has  the  local  name  Jedmikd,  but  is  merely  observed  as  a  day  of  rest  and 
one  of  the  ajofa  days  when  the  cattle  are  not  harnessed.    When  the 
thirteenth  of  any  month  falls  on  a  Saturday  it  is  called  Sard  trayodaH 
and  is  held  sacred  to  S^iva,  no  matter  in  what  month  or  in  what  half  of 
the  month  it  takes  place.   Similarly,  when  the  last  day  of  the  dark  half  of 
the  month  occurs  on  a  Monday,  it  is  called  the  somavati  amdvasyd,  which 
is  generally  observed  as  a  day  of  rest  and  the  Srdddha  of  ancestors  is 
performed  without,  however,  making  the  pindas  as  prescribed  for  the 
S'rdddhapaksha  of  Bhado.   On  this  day  also  an  iron  anklet  called  dhaguL  is 
worn  by  children  to  guard  them  against  the  evil  eye  and  the  attentions 
of  hhutas  or  sprites.     The  eleventh  of  the  Hght  half  is  known  as  the 
Putradd  ekddaJtj  but  has  no  special  importance.     On  the  day  of  the  full 
moon,  after  bathing  in  the  morning,  Hindus  retire  to  some  place,  near 
running  water  and  making  a  nuxture  of  cow-dung  and  the  earth  in  which 
the  ttdst  plant  has  grown,  anoint  their  bodies  ;  then  they  wash  themselves, 
change  their  sacrificial  threads  and  perform  the  ceremony  of  Bishi-tarpana 
or  worship  of  the  seven  Bishis  or  sages.     They  then  bind  rdJehis  or  brace- 
lets of  silk  or  common  thread  around  their  wnsts  and  feed  and  give 
presents  to  Br&hmans.     The  common  name  for  this  festival  in  Kumaon 
is  JJpa-harma^  equivalent  to  the  Salauna  or  Bakshdhandhana  or  Bdkhiban^ 
dhana  of  other  districts.     On  this  day  festivals  take  place  at  the  Sun  tem- 
ple in  Stii-Bisang,  Barahi  Devi  at  Devi  Dhdra  and  Patuw4  in  Sdi.     A 
commercial  &ir  takes  place  at  Devi  Dhura  on  the  Sudi  purnimd. 
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Bhddo. — Tlie  fourth  of  the  dark  half  of  Bh4do  is  known  as  the  San- 
huhi  ehaturtht  when  Craned  is  worshipped  and  offerings  of  dub  grass  and 
the  sweetmeat  called  ladu  composed  of  sngar  and  sesamnm  seed  are  made. 
These  sweetmeats  are  here  called  modak,  of  which  ten  are  nsnally  pre- 
sented, and  of  these  five  belong  to  the  officiating  priest  and  five  to  the 
worahipper.  This  observance  is  common  amongst  all  Hindus.  The 
eighth  of  the  dark  half  is  the  well-known  Janmdshfamt,  a  great  festival 
amongst  the  Yaish^ayas,  held  in  hononr  of  the  birth  of  Krishna.  The 
ere  of  this  festival  is  spent  in  worship  in  the  temples.  Local  festivals  are 
also  held  during  this  month  in  hononr  of  Kelu  Pir,  Ganginatha,  Kartti- 
keya,  Dipa  Devi  and  Pnshkara  N^ga.  The  eleventh  of  the  dark  half  is 
blown  as  the  Ajdmbikd  ekddoH  and  that  last  day  is  called  the  KuSdvarti 
aimdcasydy  when  the  ku^a  grass  is  collected  by  Br^hmans  for  nse  in  their 
oeremonies.  Locally  amongst  the  Tiwiri  Brahmans  the  ceremony  of 
changing  the  sacrificial  thread  is  performed  on  the  third  of  the  light  half 
of  Bhado,  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  HaritdU  trittyd  from  the 
Hasta  naishcttra  or  asterism.  The  fonrth  is  known  as  the  Gane^a-cha- 
turthi  and  is  the  date  of  a  fair  at  Thai  Kedar  in  Waldiya  and  at  Dhvaj** 
patike^war  near  Jarkandir  in  Askot.  The  fifth,  is  known  as  the  Ndga  or 
Buhl  or  Birwra-^Tichamt. 

Ndga-panchamt, — This  is  the  great  day  on  which  the  serpents  are 
worshipped  and  the  date  of  the  fair  in  hononr  of  Ugyara  Mahamdra  at 
Papoli  in  Nakora  and  Earkofaka  Naga  in  Chhakhata.  Eikhe^ar  is  a 
title  of  SivB  as  lord  of  the  Ndgas,  a  form  in  which  he  is  represented  as 
snjTonnded  by  serpents  and  crowned  with  a  chaplet  of  hooded  snakes. 
The  people  paint  figures  of  serpents  and  birds  on  the  walls  of  their 
houses  and  seven  days  before  this  feast  steep  a  mixture  of  wheat,  gram 
and  a  sort  of  pnlse  caUed  gahat  (Dolichos  uniflorus)  in  water.  On  the 
morning  of  the  Ndgct-paTichamt  they  take  a  wisp  of  grass  and  tying  it  np 
in  the  form  of  a  snake  dip  it  in  the  water  in  which  the  grain  has  been 
steeped  {btrura)  and  place  it  with  money  and  sweetmeats  as  an  offering 
before  the  serpents. 

The  chief  festival,  however,  in  Bhado  is  that  held  on  the  Nandr- 
diktamC  or  eighth  of  the  Sudi  or  light  half.  It  is  popular  all  over  the 
upper  pa^s  (sub-divisions)  of  the  two  districts  and  is  the  occasion  of  a 
great  assembly  in  Almora.  Great  numbers  of  kids  are  sacrificed  and 
occasionally  young  male  buf^oes.  At  Almora  a  young  buffalo  is  offered 
and  Raja  Bhim  Singh,  the  representative  of  the  Chand  Bdjas,  gives 
the  first  blow  with  a  talw&r  and  afterwards  the  others  kill  the  animal. 
In  several  villages  this  is  made  the  occasion  of  a  cruel  custom.  The 
animal  is  fed  for  the  preceding  day  on  a  mixture  of  ddl  and  rice  and  on 
the  day  of  the  sacrifice  is  allowed  sweetmeats  and,  decked  with  a  garland 
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uound  its  neok,  is  worshipped.  The  headman  of  the  village  then  lays  a 
talw4r  across  its  neck  and  the  beast  is  let  loose,  when  all  proceed  to  chase 
it  and  pelt  it  with  stones  and  hack  it  with  knives  until  it  dies.  This 
cnstom  especiallj  prevails  in  villages  where  the  form  MA}n>lm^Tnft.iir1<^Ti^  is 
worshipped, '  she  who  slew  the  bnfiEalo-demon  Mahisha.'  A  similar  cns- 
tom, however,  called  dhwrangi  obtains  in  the  Bhotiya  parganahs  of 
Knmaon  where  there  is  no  trace  of  the  bnfEalo-legend.  There,  when  a 
man  dies,  his  relatives  assemble  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  which  the  death 
oocarred  and  the  nearest  male  relative  dances  naked  with  a  drawn  sword 
to  the  mnsic  of  a  dmm,  in  which  he  is  assisted  by  others  for  a  whole  day 
and  night.  The  following  day  a  bnfEalo  is  brought  and  made  intoxicated 
with  bhang  and  spirits  and  beaten  with  stones,  sticks  and  weapons  until  it 
dies.  It  is  probable  that  this  custom  of  slaying  the  buffalo  is  .an  old  one 
unconnected  with  any  Brihmamcal  deity.  A  story  &bricated  not  very 
long  ago  in  connection  with  the  Nandi  temple  at  Almora  is  both  amu- 
sing and  instructive  as  to  Uie  growth  of  these  legends.  My  informant 
tells  how  the  worship  of  Nanda  at  Almora  had  been  kept  up  ever  since 
it  was  established  there  by  Kalyin  Chand,  but  that  when  the  British 
took  possession  of  Kumaon,  the  revenue-free  villages  attached  to  the  tem- 
ple were  sequestrated  by  Mr.  Traill.*  Three  years  afterwards  (1818) 
Mr.  Traill  was  on  a  visit  to  the  Bhotiya  valley  of  Juh&r,  and  whilst  pass- 
ing by  Nandi-kot,  where  Nand&  Devi  is  supposed  to  hold  her  court,  was 
struck  blind  by  the  dazzling  colour  of  the  snow.  The  people  all  told  him 
that  unless  the  worship  of  the  goddess  were  restored  his  temporary 
snow-blindness  would  remain  for  ever,  and  on  his  promising  to  this  effect, 
his  eyes  were  opened  and  healed.  In  Almora,  there  is  this  peculiarity 
in  the  worship  of  Nandi,  that  two  images  are  made  of  the  stock  of  the 
plantain  tree  and  on  the  morrow  of  the  festival,  these  are  thrown  or,  as 
the  people  say,  sent  to  sleep  on  a  waste  space  below  the  fort  of  lAlmandi 
(Fort  Moira)  and  thus  disposed  of. 

Durhdshfamvi. — ^A  ceremony  known  as  the  Dwrhdskfaim  sometimes 
takes  place  on  the  Nanddsktamd  and  sometimes  on  the  Janrndshta/mi  or 
other  holy  eighth  of  this  month.  On  this  day  women  make  a  necklace  of 
ddh  grass  .which  they  place  aroimd  their  neck  and  after  ablution  and  worship 
give  it  with  the  8<mkalpa  or  invocation  as  a  present  to  BdLhmans.  They 
then  wear  instead  a  necklace  of  silk  or  fine  thread  according  to  their  means. 
They  also  put  on  their  left  arms  a  bracelet  of  thread  with  seven  knots 
known  as  dor.  Men  wear  a  similar  bracelet  of  fourteen  knots  on  their  right 
arms  which  is  called  anarUa^  as  they  first  wear  it  on  the  a/nania  chatur^ 

*  On  the  British  conqneBt  in  1815,  aill  olaims  to  hold  land  free  of  levenne  were 
examined  and  in  many  cases,  owing  to  the  difficnlty  of  obtaining  satisfactory  evidenoe 
in  support  of  the  claim,  considerable  delay  arose  in  issuing  orders. 
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daii  or  fourteenth  of  the  hght  half,  which  is  farther  observed  as  a  festival 
at  Benioiga  in  Baratm,  Bhagling  in  S^or  and  Chhipnla  in  Askot  and  also 
at  the  temples  to  Gha^taJouiOka  in  Garhw&L  The  eleventh  is  locally  known 
as  the  Pdrhapart  ekddaJt  and  the  twelfth  as  the  Biman  or  Srdvana  dwd' 
daSi  from  the  Sr&vana  nakshatra  or  asterisni)  bnt  both  are  merely  nominal 
iestivals.    The  day  of  the  full  moon  is  observed  as  in  other  months. 

S'rMdha-'pakaha  of  Asoj, — The  entire  dark  half  of  Asoj  is  known  as  the 
ffrdddha^paksha  or  fortnight  devoted  to  the  repose  of  the  manes  of  ances- 
tors. It  is  also  called  the  Mahdlaya  pdrvana  ^dddha  from  the  formula  nsed 
each  day  in  worshipping  the  manes.     The  ninth  is  known  as  tlie  8'rdcU 
dkiyd  navami  when  the  ceremonies  are  performed  for  a  mother.     On  this 
day,  the  children  by  a  legal  wife  make  small  balls  of  cooked  rice  and  the 
children  by  a  concubine  make  the  same  of  raw  rice  ground  with  water 
on  a  stone.     These  cakes  or  balls  are  called  pinda  and  are  worshipped  in 
remembrance  of  the  deceased.     They  are  then  given  to  a  cow  to  eat  or 
are  thrown  into  a  river  or  on  to  some  secluded  waste  piece  of  ground. 
The  practice  of  making  pin^a  of  boiled  rice  is,  however,  confined  to  those 
cast^  who  claim  connection  with  similar  cartes  in  the  plains  and  is  un- 
known amongst  the  Kha^iyas,  who  make  the  pinda  of  raw  rice  as  already 
noticed  for  the  offspring  of  a  concubine.     If  a  father  has  died  his  irdddha 
IS  performed  on  the  same  date  of  the  fortnight :  thus  if  he  died  on  the 
tiiird  of  Magh  sudi^  his  irdddha  in  the  irdddha^pahaha  or  hawydgati  will 
he  held  on  the  third,  but  if  he  died  on  the  ninth  or  any  succeeding  date, 
if  the  mother  be  already  dead,  as  a  father's  irdddha  cannot  be  held  after  a 
mother's,  the  ceremony  must  be  observed  on  the  eighth.     In  addition  to 
this  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  a  father  is  always  separately  observed 
by  the  better  classes  and  is  called  ^  ekoddishfa^  or  '  ekoddrishfa'  when  *  he 
alone  is  looked  at'  or  is  made  the  object  of  worship.  If  he  died  during  the 
haddha-'pakshay  the  day  is  called  '  ekoddishfa  khydta  ^dddha^'  and  though 
it  falls  on  the  ninth  or  succeeding  day  is  observed  as  the  anniversary. 
The  last  day  of  the  dark  half  is  called  Am-dvasyd  SrdddMyd,  when  the  names 
of  aU  ancestors  are  mentioned  and  worshipped,  but  pindas  are  made  and 
offered  only  for  the  three  male  paternal  ancestors,  father,  grandfather 
and  great-grandfather.     The  three  ascending  cognates  and  agnates  are 
all  honoured  on  this  day,  which  is  the  only  one  observed  by  Doms.     The 
irdddha  of  girls  who  die  before  marriage  is  never  made,  and  of  boys  only 
if  they  have  been  invested  with  the  sacrificial  thread.     The  irdddha  of  a 
girl  who  has  married  is  made  by  her  husband's  brother's  family,  if  she 
dies  childlefls  her  husband's  brother's  son,  or  if  her  husband  has  married 
twice  and  has   offspring,  her  step-son  (sautela)  performs  the  ceremony. 
In  default  of  these,   the  elder  or  other  brother  of  the  husband  will 
officiate  ;  her  own  brothers  never  can  take  part  in  any  ceremony  connected 
o 
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with  a  sister  who  married.  The  eleventh  of  the  ^rdddha^paksha  is  known 
as  the  Ind/riyd  ekdda^,  but  has  no  particular  observances  attached  to  it 
apparently. 

Asoj  sudi. — The  first  nine  nights  of  the  light  half  of  Asoj  called  the 

Asoj  na/oardtri  are,  like  the  first  nine  nights  of  Chait,  especiaUj  devoted 

to  the  worship  of  S  akti.     The  first  day  is  called  Devi-sthdpana,  on  which 

the  idol  is  set  np  and  the  preparations  are  made.     The  eighth  is  the 

'  mahdshtamd^  or  great  eighth,  when  the  pions  fast  all  day  and  make 

ready  for  the  great  or  last  day,  when  kids  are  sacrificed  and  the  proceed* 

ings   continue   during  the  whole   night.     The  tenth  of  the  light  half  of 

Asoj  is  here  called  the  Vijaya-daJami  or  the  tenth  of  victory,  and  on  this 

day  a  festival  is  held  to  commemorate  the  commencement  of  Rama's 

expedition  to  Ceylon  (Lanka)  for  the  release  of  Sit4.     It  is  locally  known 

as  Pdyata  or  simply  Fait,  from  the  well-known  sweetmeat  petha  which 

forms  an  important  item  of  the  feast  given  to  friends  and  relatives  on 

this  day.     Some  also  now  pay  honour  to  the  young  green  sprouts  of  the 

more  useful  crops,  such  as  wheat,  gram,  rape,  as  well  as  on  the  Karka 

sanhrdnta^  when  the  custom  is  universally  observed.     The  village  gods 

Gonl  and  Ghatku  or  Ghatotkacha  have  festivals  on  the  mah/dshtam4.    The 

eleventh  is  known  as  the  Pdpdnkv^a-ekddaJi  or  eleventh  of  the  ankuSa 

(elephant  goad)  of  sin,  and  in  some  copies  as  Pdrivwpari,    The  day  of 

the  full  moon  is  called  KojdgarCy  and  from  this  day  the  gambling  of  the 

Diwali  commences. 

Kdrttih, — The  eleventh  of  the  dark  half  of  K&rttik  is  known  as  the 
Bidma  ehddoM  or  eleventh  of  B^ma  and  Lakshmi.     The  entire  dark  half 
is  called  the  Btporpaksha  or   '  fortnight  of  lamps.'    The  P4dma-Purana 
alludes  to  the   eleventh  of  B4ma  as  appropriate  to  the  gift  of  lighted 
lamps  as  well  as  to  the  Naraka^chaturdaSi  or  fourteenth  and  fifteenth. 
The  thirteenth  is  set  apart  for  the  gift  of  lamps  to  Yama,  and  flowers 
should  be  offered  on  the  two  following  days,  when  bathing  also  is  enjoined. 
The  Bipdwali  amdvasyd  or  last  day  of  the  dark  half  is  known  as  the  Sukha* 
rdtri  or  happy  night  which  Yishnu  passed  in  dalliance  with  Lakshmi  and 
also  as  the  DiwdU.    Women  take  part  in  the  observances  of  the  night 
and  some  keep  the  previous  day  as  a  fast  and  devoutly  prepare  the  mate- 
rials for  the  night's  worship  when  none  are  allowed  to  sleep.     Even  the 
lighting  of  lamps  for  the  purpose  of  gambling  in  any  place  dedicated  to 
Vishnu  is  considered  to  be  a  pious  and  meritorious  act  at  this  season. 
The  Yaishnava  friars  known  generically  as  Bairdgis  minister  at  most  of 
the  Vaishnava  shrines  and  festivals  and  acknowledge  the  spiritual  supre- 
macy of  the  chief  of  the  S'riranga  temple  and  mafha  near  Trichinopoly  in 
the  Madras  Presidency. 

The  Kdrttika  Mdhdtnvya  of  the  Padma-Purd^a  is  devoted  to  a  de- 
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Beription  of  the  rites  and  oeremonies  to  be  obseryed  during  K&rttik.     *'  In 
ibis  month  whatever  gifts  are  made,  whatever  observances  are  practised,  if 
they  be  in  honour  of  Vish9a,  are  snre  of  obtaining  the  end  desired  and  re- 
aliong  an  imperishable  reward."     The  first  day  of  the  light  half  is  devoted 
io  the  memoiy  of  the  Daitya  Bi4ja  Bali  who  was  subdued  by  Vishnu  in  his 
dwajf  incarnation  and  to  Krishna  or  Kanhaiyd  as  Gobardhan.    When  Bali 
WIS  sent  to  P&t&la,  he  was  allowed  as  a  boon  to  have  this  day  held  sacred 
in  his  honour.     The  door-step  is  smeared  with  cow-dung  and  the  images  of 
Bah  and  his  family  are  rudely  drawn  thereon  and  receive  domestic  wor- 
ship.   The  second  is  known  as  the  Yama-dvntiyd  when  Yama  came  down 
to  Tisit  his  sister  Yamun4  and  she  received  the  boon  that  all  brothers  who 
▼inted  sisters  on  that  day  and  interchanged  presents  should  escape  hell. 
On  the  eighth  a  commercial  fair  is  held  at  Askot.     The  ninth  is  known 
as  the  Kushmamda-navamd  when  pumpkins  are  offered  to  Devi,  and  on  the 
eleventh  called  the  Hari-hodhim,  the  waking  of  YishjjLU  from  his  periodical 
■hmiberB,  is  celebrated.     The  fourteenth  is  known  as  the  VaikunfJia- 
tkaturdaity  for  he  who  dies  on  this  day  goes  straight  to  the  paradise  of 
Vishnu.    Noted  festivals  are  held  on  the  Yaiku^t^  fourteenth  at  E[ama- 
le^wara  in  S^rinagar  and  Malik  Arjun  in  Askot.    The  day  of  the  light  half 
or  purnimd  is  like  the  purnimd  of  Baiiakh,  a  great  day  for  bathing, 
and  special  assemblies  are  then  held  at  the  temples  of  Pinike^wara, 
Gananitha,  Site^wara,  Y4suki  E&ja  and  Nagadeva  Padamgir. 

Manggpr, — ^The  eleventh  of  the  dark  half  of  Mangsir  is  known  as  the 
Utpatti^kdda^,  but  is  not  particularly  observed.  The  eleventh  of  the 
light  half  is  called  the  Moksha-ekddaH  and  has  some  local  celebrity.  The 
twelfth  or  Bdrdhi  dwAdaH  is  so  called  in  remembrance  of  Vishnu's  boar 
incarnation.  The  day  of  the  full  moon  has  no  peculiar  observance  attach- 
ed  to  it.  The  only  other  festivals  during  this  month  are  those  held  at 
tiie  harvest  feasts.  No  important  agricultural  operation  takes  place  with- 
out the  intervention  of  some  religious  observance.  An  astrologer  is  called 
in  who  fixes  the  auspicious  day,  generally  with  reference  to  the  initial 
letter  of  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  field,  but  if  this  does  not  suit,  his 
brother  or  some  near  relation  whose  name  is  more  convenient  for  the 
purpose  takes  the  owner's  place  in  the  ceremony.  Tuesdays  and  Satuiw 
days  are  generally  considered  unlucky  days.  On  the  day  fixed  for  the 
aommencement  of  ploughing  the  ceremonies  known  as  kudkhyo  and 
iaikhyo  take  place.  The  kudkhyo  takes  place  in  the  morning  or  evening 
and  begins  by  lighting  a  lamp  before  the  household  deity  and  offering 
lioe,  flowers  and  balls  made  of  turmeric,  borax  and  lemon- juice  called 
piya.  The  conch  is  then  sounded  and  the  owner  of  the  field  or  relative 
whose  lucky  day  it  is  takes  three  or  four  pounds  of  seed  from  a  basin  and 
oanies  it  to  the  edge  of  the  field  prepared  for  its  reception.     He  then 
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scrapeB  a  portion  of  the  earth  with  a  kufhala  (whence  the  name  kudkhyo) 
and  sows  a  portion.  One  to  five  lamps  are  then  placed  on  the  ground 
and  the  snrplos  seed  is  given  away.  At  the  halkhyo  ceremony,  the  pitya 
are  placed  on  the  ploughman,  plongh  and  plongh-cattle,  and  f  onr  or  five 
fnrrows  are  ploughed  and  sown  and  the  £arm*servants  are  fed.  The  be- 
ginning of  the  harvest  is  celebrated  by  the  kcdtU,  when  ten  or  twelve 
ears  of  the  new  grain  are  brought  from  the  fields  and  offered  to  the 
household  deity.  Pots  of  cow^dung  are  placed  over  the  doorway  and 
near  the  household  deity,  and  four  ears  crossed  two  by  two  are  placed  in 
them.  After  the  harvest  is  over  one  or  two  fdrpas  or  sieves  of  grain  are 
distributed  amongst  the  servants.  All  these  ceremonies  are  accompanied 
by  simple  prayer  for  prosperity  in  general  and  on  the  work  about  to  be 
performed  in  particular. 

Pus.  Mdn, — ^The  eleventh  of  the  dark  half  of  P^  is  called  the  8a^ 
fhala  ekddoH^  and  the  eleventh  of  the  light  half  is  known  as  the  Bhqjatit 
ekddaJt.    The  fourth  of  the  dark  of  half  of  M4n  or  M^h  is  known  as  the 
Sankashfa  chatv/rthi^  which  like  the  similarly  named  day  in  Bhido  is 
sacred  to  Qai^te^.     The  eleventh  is  the  Shaf-tila  ekddaJt  when  the  devout 
are  allowed  but  six  grains  of  sesamum  seed  as  food  for  the  whole  day. 
The  fifth  of  the  light  half  called  the  S^rt  or  YofSanta^panchaim  marks  in. 
popular  use  the  commencement  of  the  season  of  the  Holi.     The  name 
'  /SW  is  derived  from  one  of  the  titles  of  Lakshmi,  the  goddess  of  wealth 
and  prosperity,  and  according  to  some  includes  Sarasvati,  the  goddess  of 
learning.    Even  in  Kumaon  where  the  customs  and  ideas  of  the  plains 
have  not  yet  thoroughly  permeated  the  masses,  amongst  some  classes^ 
young  children  beginning  to  learn  are  taught  to  honour  Sarasvati  on  this 
day,  whilst  the  Baniy4  worships   his  scales,  the  soldier  his  weapon,  the 
clerk  his  pen,  the  ploughman  his  plough,  and  others  the  principal  emblem 
of  ttheir  professions  or  callings.   The  name  Vasanta^pa/nchami  connects  the 
festival  with  the  advent  of  spring  and  the  young  shoots  of  barley,  at  this 
time  a  few   inches  in  length,  are  taken  up  and  worn  in  the  head-dress. 
The  Vasanta^panchamt  corresponds  closely  with  the  old  Latin  feast,  the 
fifth  of  the  ides  of  February  which  was  fixed  as  the  beginning  of  spring  in 
the  Roman  calendar.     On  this  day,  people  wear  clothes  of  a  yellow  colour 
in  honour  of  spring  and  indulge  in  feasts  and  visiting  their  friends. 
From  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  of  the  light  half  of  Migh  festivals  are 
held  which  are  known  collectively  as  the  Pancha  parva :  they  are  the 
Oane^O'Chaturthdy  the    Vasanta-panchaimf  the  SuryO'shashfhtf  the  Achald 
saptami  and  the    Bhtshmdshtamt,      The    GhnB^OmchattMrthi  is  observed 
by  few  in  Kumaon,  but  the    Vasanta-panchami  is  held  in  honour  all 
over  the  two  districts.     The  8urya'shash(hi  is  held  on  the  same  day 
fis  the  Sftala-shashfht  of  the  plains,  but  has  no  connection  with  it.    Here 
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it  IB  obe^rved  by  the  Sanras  only  or  occasionally  old  widows  and  others 
nmikity  sitnated  who  worship  the  snn  on  this  day.  The  only  noted 
festival  in  connection  with  it  is  that  at  the  temple  of  the  snn  at  Faban 
or  PabhaiQ  in  Bel.  The  Aehald  saptami  or  *'  immoveable  seventh,"  so 
called  becanse  it  is  said  to  be  always  held  sacred,  is  seldom  observed 
here.  It  is  also  called  the  Jayanti-aaptami  or  '  seventh  of  victory,'  and 
festivals  are  held  on  this  day  at  the  Kamale^wara  temple  in  S^rinagar  and 
the  temple  to  Jayanti  at  Jayakot  in  Bor4ran.  The  Bhishmdshtamt  seems 
to  be  ^together  unobserved,  if  we  except  the  entirely  local  ceremonies 
held  in  some  few  places  and  utterly  unknown  to  the  people  at  large. 
The  eleventh  is  known  as  the  Bhima  ekiddH^  and  this  and  the  full  moon 
m  very  seldom  observed. 

Thd^v/rh»  ffivardtri. — The  eleventh  of  the  dark  half  of  Ph&gon  is 
called  the  Vijaya-ehddoH  or  '  eleventh  of  victory.'  The  fourteenth  is 
ererywhere  sacred  to  Siva.  This  is  the  day  when  all  sins  are  expiated 
and  exemption  from  metempsychosis  is  obtained.  It  is  the  anniversary  of 
the  apparition  of  the  ling  which  descended  from  heaven  to  confound  the 
nval  disputants,  Brahma  and  YislugLU,  a  scene  which  is  described  at  length 
in  the  Lainga  Pud^.*  The  day  preceding  is  devoted  by  the  pious  and 
educated  to  bating,  and  all  night  long  the  deily  is  worshipped,  and  it  is  not 
until  ablutions  are  performed  next  morning  and  offerings  are  made  to  the 
idol  and  the  attendant  priests,  that  the  worshippers  are  allowed  to  eat. 
The  day  is  then  kept  as  a  holiday.  In  the  great  S^aiva  establishments  the 
ceremonies  are  conducted  with  great  splendour  and  are  held  to  be  espe- 
cially sacred  on  this  day,  more  particularly  in  those  which  were  estab- 
hahed  before  the  Muhammadan  invasion  of  India.  These  temples  as 
ennmerated  by  the  local  pandits  are  as  follows : — (I)  Bame^wara  near 
Gape  Komorin ;  (I)  Eedim&tha  in  Garhw^ ;  (3)  Mft.}iA1riS.1ft  in  IJjjain  ; 
(4)  Somanitha  in  Gujrat ;  (5)  MallikiLrjuna  in  the  Kamatic  ;  (6)  Bhima 
Sankeoa  near  Puna ;  (7)  Oipk&ran&tha  on  the  Nerbudda ;  (8)  Yi^vanitha 
in  Benares ;  (9)  Bhuvaneiwara  in  Orissa ;  (10)  Yaidyandtha  in  Bombay ; 
(11)  BiLge^wara  in  Kumaon  and  (12)  J^eiwara  in  Kumaon.  As  a  rule, 
however,  there  is  only  a  single  service  in  some  temple  or  a  ling  is  made 
of  clay  and  worshipped  at  home.  The  elaborate  ritual  laid  down  in  the 
Yirshika  puttaka^  the  authority  in  these  hills  is  very  seldom  observed :  the 
mass  of  the  people  neither  now  understand  it  nor  have  they  the  means  to 
pay  the  fees  of  the  hereditary  expounders.  The  ordinary  ceremonies  in- 
dude  the  offering  of  rape-seed  and  uncooked  rice  with  flowers  and  water, 
and  then  the  mystical  formula  known  as  prdAdyima  which  is  explained 
hereafter. 

At  the  mdhipujd  on  the  Slvar&tri  at  Jage^wara  the  idol  is  bathed  in 

•  Translated  in  Mnir,  lY.,  388. 
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succession  with  milk,  cnrds,  ghi,  honey  and  sugar :  cold  and  hot  water 
being  used  alternately  between  each  bathing.     Each  bathing  has  its  ap- 
propnate  invocation,  prayer  and  offering  which  are  in  all  respects  the 
same  as  those  prescribed  in  the  plains.*    Another  form  of  worship  is  the 
*jap  '  or  recitation  of  the  one  hundred  and  eight  names  of  Siva,  such  as 
Budra,   liana,   Him,   PaiSupati,   Sdc,    These  are  counted  off  on  a  rosary 
made  of  the  seeds  of  the  rudrdksha   (Abrua  precatorius).     As  a  rule, 
however,   few  remember  this  litany  and  the  worshipper  is  satisfied  by  re- 
peating a  single  name  as  often  as  he  cares,  thus  ''  Om  Sivdya  om**  or  *'  Offi 
mahddeo  "  is  the  favourite  ejaculation  of  the   ^jap  *  in  Kumaon  though 
one  occasionally  hears  from  pilgrims  from  the  plains  '  Har,  Mar  Mahddeo^ 
ham  Mahddeo.^     The  leaves  of  the  hel  (^gle  marmelos)  and  the  flowers 
of  the  datura  (Batwra  alba),  the  kapur  nali  or  kapur  nai  (Sedychium 
spicatvmi),  the  jdti  or  jai  (Murray a  exotica  ?)  and  the  rose  are  specially 
sacred  to  S'iva  and  form  a  part  of  the  argha  or  offerings  made  during  his 
worship.     There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  present  system  of  S'aiva 
worship  though  popular  and  universal  is  of  modem  origin,  and  on  this 
point  we  may  cite  the  testimony  of  Professor  Wilson  if — "  Notwithstanding 
the  reputed  sanctity  of  the  S'ivardtri,  it  is  evidently  sectarial  and  compara- 
tively modem,  as  well  as  a  merely  local  institution,  and  consequently 
offers  no  points  of  analogy  to  the  practices  of  antiquity.     It  is  said  in  the 
Kalpa  Druma  that  two  of  the  mantras  are  from  the  Rig  Yeda,  but  they 
are  not  cited,   and  it  may  be  well  doubted  if  any  of  the  Yedas  recognise 
any  such  worship  of  S'iva.     The  great  authorities  for  it  are  the  Pur&i^as, 
and  the  Tantras ;  the  former — ^the  S'aiva,   Lainga,   Padma,   M4tsya  and 
Vdyu — are  quoted  chiefly  for  the  general  enunciations  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  rite,  and  the  great  rewards  attending  its  performance  :  the  latter  for 
the  mantras :  the  use  of  mystical  formulae,  of  mysterious  letters  and  syl- 
lables, and  the  practice  of  Nydsa  and  other  absurd  gesticulations  being 
derived  mostly,  if  not  exclusively,  from  them;  as  the  I^dmi  Samhitd^  the 
S'iva  Bahasya,  the  Bvdra  Ydmala,  Mantra^mahodadhi  and  other  Tintrika 
works.     The  age  of  these  compositions  is  unquestionably  not  very  remote, 
and  the  ceremonies  for  which  they  are  the  only  authorities  can  have  no 
claims  to  be  considered  as  parts  of  the  primitive  system.     This  does  not 
impair  the  popularity  of  the  rite,  and  the  importance  attached  to  it  is 
evinced  by  the  copious  details  which  are  given  by  the  compilers  of  the 
Tithi'Tattwa  and  Kalpa  Brwma  regarding  it  and  by  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  observed  in  all  parts  of  India." 

*  See  Wilson,  II.,  214  :  the  prayers  there  given  are  paraphrased  in  the  Vdmhika 
fuataka. 

t  Ibid,y  219. 
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Gosdins. — ^The  Gk>8&ii)s*  founded  by  S^ankara  Achirya  are  stiU  a 
powerful  body  in  these  hills.  S'ankara  AcMrya  had  four  principal  dis- 
dples  who  are  nsnally  named  Fadmapdda,  Hastamalaka,  Sure^vara  or 
Mandana,  and  Troika.  Of  these  the  first  had  two  pnpils,  Tirtha  and 
A^rama ;  the  second  had  also  two,  Yana  and  Aranya  ;  the  third  had  three, 
Sirasvati,  Pnn  and  Bh&rati,  and  the  fonrth  had  three,  Gir  or  Giri,  P6r- 
vata  and  S4gara.  These  pnpils  became  the  heads  of  the  order  of  Daia- 
nimi  Dandins  or  '  ten-named  mendicants,'  and  any  one  joining  the  fra- 
ternity adopts  one  of  the  names.  Formerly  all  supported  themselves  by 
alms  and  were  celibates.  Now  some  have  married  and  become  house- 
holders or  have  taken  to  trade  or  arms  as  a  profession  and  are  not  ac« 
biowledged  as  brethren  except  perhaps  in  western  India.  The  Gosains 
proper  are  caUed  Dandins  from  the  danda  or  staff  carried  by  them  in 
their  traTels.  They  are  ruled  by  an  assembly  called  the  Daiandma,  com- 
posed of  representatiyes  of  the  ten  divisions  which  has  complete  control 
over  all  the  fnafhas  of  the  order.  On  the  death  of  a  Mahant  his  successor 
is  nsnally  elected  by  the  members  of  the  mapha  to  which  he  belonged  or, 
in  some  cases,  the  chela  or  pupil  succeeds.  The  chief  Tiiafha  of  the  order 
represented  in  Gku*hw&l  is  at  Sringeri  on  the  Tungabhadra  river  in  the 
MJAdras  Presidency.  They  serve  at  Rudrandtha,  E^alpe^wara,  Kamale^wara^ 
Bhil-ked4r,  and  indeed  most  of  the  principal  temples  dedicated  to  Siva. 

JSngamas, — The  Jdngamas  or  Lingadh&ris,  so  called  from  their  wear- 
ing a  miniature  linga  on  their  breast  or  arm,  acknowledge  the  spiritual 
supremacy  of  Basava,  minister  of  Bijjala  Deva  Kalachun  B^ja  of 
Kalyina  and  who  murdered  his  master  in  1135  A.  D.  Basava  wrote  the 
Bisava-Purana  and  his  nephew,  the  Channa-Bdsava  Purina,  which  are 
still  the  great  authorities  of  the  sect.  The  name  Basava  is  a  Kinarese 
eormption  of  the  Sanskrit '  vrishahha,^  and  the  Bdsava-Purdna  is  written 
in  praise  of  the  bull  Nandf ,  the  companion  and  servant  of  S'iva.  The 
J^ngamas  style  themselves  Puritan  followers  of  S^iva  under  the  form  of  a 
hnga  and  call  all  others  idolaters.  They  say  that  they  reverence  the  Yedas 
and  the  writings  of  S'ankara  Achdrya,  but  they  reject  the  Mahibhaiata, 
Bimiyana  and  Bhdgavata  as  the  invention  of  Brdhmans.  They  consider 
both  S'ankara  Ach^rya  and  Basava  to  have  been  emanations  of  Siva. 
Basava  himself  was  a  S'aiva  Br&hman  and  devoted  himself  to  the  worship 
of  S'ira  under  the  form  of  a  linga  as  the  one  god  approachable  by  all.  He 
denounced  the  BrAhmans  as  worshippers  of  many  gods,  goddesses,  deified 
inortalB  and  even  of  cows,  monkeys,  rats,  and  snakes.  He  denied  the  use 
of  hsta  and  penances,  pilgrimages,  sacrifices,  rosaries  and  holy- water. 
He  set  aside  the  Yedas  as  Uie  supreme  authority  and  taught  that  all 

•  The  name  is  derived  aocording  to  some  from  '  go,*  pasaion,  and  '  swdmi,*  mas- 
ter :  he  who  has  his  passionB  nnder  control. 
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human  beings  are  equal,  and  hence  men  of  all  castes  and  even  women 
can  become  spiritual  guides  amongst  the  Jingamas.    Marriage  is  impera* 
tive  with  Br^hmans,  but  permissive  only  with  the  followers  of  Basava. 
Child-marriage  is  unknown  and    betrothal  in  childhood  xmnecessary. 
Polygamy  is  permissible  with  the  consent  of  a  childless  wife.    A  widow 
is  treated  with  respect  and  may  many  again,  though  whilst  a  widow  she 
may  not  retain  the  jacket,  perfumes,  paints,  black  glass  armlets,  nose  and 
toe  rings  which  form  the  peculiar  garb  of  the  married  woman.     A  Jin- 
gam  always  returns  a  woman's  salutation  and  only  a  breach  of  chastity 
can  cause  her  to  lose  her  position.     The  J&ngamas  are  also  call  Yira 
S^aivas  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Aridhyas,  another  division  of  the 
followers  of  Basava  who  caU  themselves  descendants  of  Br&hmans  and 
could  not  be  induced  to  lay  aside  the  Brdhmanical  thread,  the  rite  of 
assuming  which  requires  the  recital  of  the  gdyatrt  or  hymn  to  the  sun  : 
hence  the  J4ngamas  regard  this  section  as  idolaters  and  reject  their  assis- 
tance.   Those  who  totally  reject  the  authority  of  Br&hmans  are  called 
Siur&nyas  and  Yi^eshas.  The  S&minya  or  ordinary  J&ngama  may  eat  and 
drink  wine  and  betel  and  may  eat  in  any  one's  house,  but  can  many  only 
in  his  own  caste.     The  Yi^sha  is  the  guru  or  spiritual  preceptor  of  the 
rest.     The  lesser  vows  are  addressed  to  the  linga,  the  guru  and  the  J^- 
gama  or  brother  in  the  faith.  The  linga  represents  the  deity  and  the  gum 
he  who  breathes  the  sacred  spell  into  the  ear  and  makes  the  neophyte  one 
with  the  deity :  hence  he  is  reverenced  above  the  natural  parents.     The 
lingas  in  temples  are  fixed  there  and  therefore  called  sthdvira :  hence  the 
lingas  of  Basava  are  called  jd^ama  or  able  to  move  about,  and  the  fol- 
lowers J&ngamas  or  living  incarnations  of  the  linga.  The  Arddhyas  retain 
as  much  of  the  Brdhmanical  ceremonial  as  possible,  they  look  down  on 
women  and  admit  no  proselytes,  they  call  themselves  Yaidikas  and  say 
that  the  Jfingamas  are  Yedabahyas.    The  latter  declare  that  every  one 
has  a  right  to  read  the  Yedas  for  himself  and  that  the  Ariidhyas  are  poor 
bUnd  leaders  of  the  blind  who  have  wrested  the  scriptures  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  themselves  and  others. 

The  Jangama  worships  S^iva  as  Sadd^iva,  the  form  found  in  Kedir, 
who  is  invisible,  but  pervades  all  nature.  By  him  the  linga  is  reverenced 
as  a  reliquary  and  brings  no  impure  thought.  He  abhors  M4y4  or  K&li 
who  is  one  with  Yona,  and  is  opposed  to  licentiousness  in  morals  or 
manners.  He  aims  at  release  from  fleshly  lusts  by  restraining  the  pas- 
sions ;  he  attends  to  the  rules  regarding  funerals,  marriage  and  the  plac- 
ing of  infants  in  the  creed,  and  is,  as  a  rule,  decent,  sober  and  devout. 
Burial  is  substituted  for  cremation  and  Br&hmans  are  set  aside  as  priests. 
The  Yira-S'aivas  illustrate  their  creed  by  the  following  allegory  :— *  The 
guru  is  the  cow  whose  mouth  is  the  fellow- worshipper  and  whose  udder 
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is  the  linga.  The  cow  confers  benefits  by  means  of  its  adder,  but  this  is 
SJkd  throngh  the  month  and  body,  and  therefore  if  a  Yira-S'aiya  desires 
the  image  to  benefit  him,  he  must  feed  the  mouth,  or  in  other  words  sus- 
tiun  and  comfort  his  fellow- worshippers,  and  then  the  blessing  will  be 
conTeyed  to  him  through  the  teacher.'  When  the  Brahmanical  Siva  is 
mentioned  in  their  books  it  is  only  to  show  that  the  true  Yira-S'aivas 
are  more  than  a  match  for  the  Bhu-suras  or  gods  of  the  earth  as  the 
Bnhmans  style  themselves.  The  ordinary  S^aiva  temples  are  in  some 
cases  served  by  orthodox  Smarta  (S'aiva)  Br4hmans.  The  Jangamas 
stili  serve  some  of  the  principal  temples  in  Gfarhwal.* 

Kdnphafas, — ^The  Kanphata  Jogis  conduct  the  worship  in  all  the 
Bhairava  temples  that  are  not  ministered  to  by  Khai^iyas.  Their  princi^ 
pal  seat  is  at  Danodhar  on  the  edge  of  the  Ban  of  Kachh  about  twenty 
miles  north-west  of  Bhuj  in  the  Bombay  Presidency.  They  wear  brick- 
dost  coloured  garments  and  are  remarkable  for  the  large  earrings  of 
rbiooceros  horn,  agate  or  gold  worn  by  them  and  from  which  they  are 
named.  They  are  very  numerous  in  these  lulls  and  possess  several  large 
establishments.  They  follow  the  Tdntrika  ritual,  which  is  distinguished 
bj  its  licentiousness  for  both  the  linga  and  the  yona  are  worshipped  by 
them,  and  they  declare  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  restrain  the  passions  to 
arrive  at  release  from  metempsychosis.  They  are  the  principal  priests  of 
the  lower  S'akti  forms  of  Bhairava  and  even  of  the  village  gods,  and  eat 
flesh  and  drink  wine  and  indulge  in  the  orgies  of  the  left-handed  sect. 
Departing  from  the  original  idea  of  the  female  being  only  the  personified 
energy  of  the  male,  she  is  made  herself  the  entire  manifestation  and,  as 
we  shall  see  in  the  case  of  Durga,  receives  personal  worship,  to  which 
that  of  the  corresponding  male  deity  is  almost  always  subordinate.  The 
S'aktas  are  divided  into  two  great  classes,  both  of  which  are  represented 
in  these  districts,  the  Dakshi^charis  and  Y&macharis.  The  first  comprise 
those  who  follow  the  right  hand  or  open  orthodox  ritual  of  the  Pura^as 
in  their  worship  of  S'akti,  whilst  the  latter  or  left-hand  branch  adopt  a 
secret  ceremonial  which  they  do  not  care  openly  to  avow.  The  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  classes  is  not  so  apparent  in  the  mass  of  the  S'&ktas 

*  The  chief  anthorities  for  the  Lingajat  syBtem  are  : — 

The  BiBava-Pnrii^a  of  the  Ling&yats  translated  by  the  Bev.  G.  WCuth,  J.  B.  B. 
B.  A.  8.,  Vin.,  63. 

The  Ghanna-B^sava  Pnr&^a  translated  by  the  same.    Ibid. 

The  creeds,  cnstoms  and  literature  of  the  Jangamas,  by  G.  P.  Brown,  M.  J.  L.  S. 
XI.  143 :  J.  B.  A.  S.,  V  n.  «.  141. 

The  Biaava-Por&^a,  the  principal  book  of  the  Jangamas,  by  the  same.    Ibid.^ 
in.  193. 

On  the  GoBiins  by  J.  Warden,  M.  J.  L.  S.  XIY.  67. 

Castes  of  Malabar.    Ibid,,  1878,  p.  172. 
H 
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here  as  amongst  the  extreme  of  either  class.     The  more  respectable  and 
intelligent,  whatever  their  practice  in  secret  may  be,  never  profess  in 
public  any  attachment  to  the  grosser  ceremonial  of  the  left-hand  S'aktas, 
and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  they  generally  reprobate  it  as  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  the  more   orthodox  writings.     As  a  role,  the  worshipper 
simply  offers  up  a  prayer  and  on  great  occasions  presents  one,  two,  five 
or  eight  kids,  which  are  slaughtered  and  afterwards  form  the  consecrated 
food  of  which  all  may  partake.     The  left-hand  ritual  is  more  common  in 
Garhwal,  where  there  are  some  sixty-five  temples  dedicated  to  Nigaraja 
and  Bhairava  and  some  sixty  dedicated  to  Bhairava  alone,  whilst  there 
are  not  twenty  temples  to  these  forms  in  Kumaon.   Ndgaraja  is  supposed 
to  represent  Yishijiu,  and  Bhairava  is  held  to  be  a  form  of  S'iva,  and  these 
with  their  personified  energies  are  considered  present  in  each  of  these 
temples,  though  in  the  actual  ceremony  the  worship  is  chiefly  directed  to 
the  female  form  of  Siva's  S'akti.     In  all  the  rites,  the  use  of  some  or  all 
the  elements  of  the  five-fold  makdray  viz.,  matsya  (fish),  mdtnsa  (flesh), 
madya  (wine),  maithund  (women)  and  mudrd  (certain  mystical  gesti- 
culations), are  prescribed.     Each  step  in  the  service  is  accompanied  by 
its  appropriate  mantra  in  imitation  of  those  used  with  the  five-fold  offer- 
ings of  the  regular  services.     In  the  great  service  of  the  Sr£  Ohakra  or 
Purndhhishekay*  the  ritual,  as  laid  down  in  the  DaJaharmay  places  the 
worshippers,  male  and  female,  in  a  circle  around  the  officiating  priest  as 
representatives  of  the  Bhairavas  and  Bhairavis.     The  priest  then  brings 
in  a  naked  woman,  to  whom  offerings  are  made  as  the  living  representa- 
tive of  S'akti,  and  the  ceremony  ends   in  orgies  which  may  be  better 
imagined  than  described.     It  is  not  therefore  astonishing  that  temple 
priests  are,  as  a  rule,  regarded  as  a  degraded,  impure  class,  cloaking 
debauchery  and  the  indulgence  in  wine,  women  and  flesh  under  the  name 
of  religion.     Garhw41  is  more  frequented  by  pilgrims  and  wandering  reli- 
gious mendicants,  and  this  is  given  as  a  reason  for  the  more  frequent 
public  exhibition  of  their  ceremonies  there.     In  Kumaon  the  custom 
exists,  but  it  is  generally  observed  in  secret,  and  none  but  the  initiated 
are  admitted  even  to  the  public  ceremonies.     The  Tantras  prescribe  for 
the  private  ceremony  that  a  worshipper  may  take  : — "  a  dancing-girl,  a 
prostitute,  a  female  devotee,  a  washerwoman  or  a  barber's  wife,"  and 
seating  her  before  him  naked,  go  through  the  various  rites  and  partake 
with  her  of  the  five-fold  Tnakdra. 

Sacrifices. — ^The  hali-ddna  or  oblation  when  offered  by  Yaishnavas 
consists  of  curds,  grain,  fruits  and  flowers,  but  when  offered  by  the  S'aiva 
S'&ktas  here  usually  assumes  the  form  of  living  victims,  the  young  of 

•  See  for  further  details  Wilson,  I.,  268,  and  Ward,  III,  194,  ed.  1822 :  the  de- 
floriptionB  there  given  fairly  represent  the  practice  in  the  hills. 
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buffaloes  or  more  generally  of  goats.    At  Pim^agiri  in   Tallades,   H&t  in 
Gangoli  and  Banchnla  Kot  in  Elatylir,  the  consort  of  S'iva,  in  her  most 
terrible  form,  has  attained  an  nnenviable  notoriety  as  having  been  in 
former  times  appeased  by  hnman  sacrifices.     In  the  neighbonnng  country 
of  Nepal,*  it  is  recorded  that  the  custom  of  offering  human  sacrifices  tc 
Bacbhla  Devi,  another  form  of  K&&y  was  introduced  by  Slya-deya-yarma» 
and  that  when  one  of  his  successors,  Viiva-deva-varma,  considered  it  a 
piece  of  great  cruelly  and  desired  to  abolish  it  "  Nara-^iva  made  a  great 
noise.    Whereupon  the  Raja  went  to  see  what  was  the  matter  and  the 
Kan-^ya  came  to  seize  him.     The  Bdja,  being  pleased  at  this,  gave  him 
hlxrgejdgtr  which  remains  to  the  present  day."     In  Bhavabhtiti's  charm. 
kg  drama  of  M41ati  and  Mddhaya  we  have  an  account  of  the  attempt 
made  by  Aghoragha^t^  to  offer  M^lati  as  a  sacrifice  to  ChamuQ4<^  Devi 
when  she  is   rescued  by  Madhava.f     In  the  collection  of  legends  known 
ig  the  Eatha-aarit-sagara  frequent  mention  is  made  of  the  sacrifice  of 
hnman  victime  by  the  barbarous  tribes  inhabiting  the  forests  and  mountains 
and  we  know  that  up  to  the  present  day  the  practice  has  existed  amongst 
the  wOd  tribes  in  Khondistan.     In  the  Daia  Kum&ra  Gharitra,   also,   we 
itre  told  of  Praharavarma,  Raja  of  Mithila,  being  attacked  by  the  S'avaras 
and  losing  two  of  his  children  who  were  about  to  be  offered  by  the  bar- 
barians to  Gha^^  Devi  when  they  were  fortunately  rescued  by  a  Br&h- 
man.    The  Kalika  Pura^a,  too,  gives  minute  directions  for  the  offering 
of  a  human  being  to  Kali,  whom,  it  is  said,  his  blood  satisfies  for  a  thou- 
sand years.     Both  at  Pur^agiri  and  Hdf  a  connection  and  oneness   with 
the  great  Kali  of  GaJoutta  is  asserted  and  cocoanuts  are  much  esteemed 
80  a  subsidiary  oblation.    In  the  latter  place  the  sacrificial  weapon  used 
in  the  human,  sacrifices  is  still  preserved. ;[ 

Holi. — The  Holi  commences  on  the  eighth  or  ninth  and  ends  on  the 
last  day  of  Philgun  8udij  locally  known  as  the  chharari  day.  Some  de- 
rive the  name  Holi  from  the  demon  Holik4,  who  is  one  with  Putana ;  but 
the  Bhamshyottara  Pwrdna^  which  has  a  whole  section  devoted  to  this 
iBstival,  gives  a  different  account  which  may  be  thus  briefly  summarised  : 
--In  the  tim0  of  Yuddhishthira  there  was  a  Raja  named  Raghu  who 
governed  so  wisely  that  his  people  were  always  happy,  until  one  day  the 
Biln|il^ftff{  Dondhil  came  and  troubled  them  and  their  children.     They 

*  Wright's  Nepal,  126|  130 :    Sivadeva  lived  aboat  the  tenth  oentiiry. 

t  Wilaoo,  Xn,  58. 

X  Those  who  are  desirooB  of  investigating  the  snbjeot  of  hnman  sacrifices  fnr- 
ther  are  referred  to  Wflson's  works,  I,  264  ;  II,  247 ;  III,  353  :  IV.,  143  j  Max  MuUer's 
Biatory  of  ancient  Sanskrit  Literatnze,  406  :  Mnir's  Sanskrit  Texts,  I.,  355  :  II.,  184  ; 
IT^  289 :  Wheeler's  History  of  India,  I,  403  :  Wilson's  India,  68,  and  Golebrooke'R 
Iissys34. 
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prajed  the   Rdja  to  aid  them  and  he  consulted  the  Muni  Narada,  who 
directed  them  to  go  forth  in  fall  confidence  on  the  last  day   of  the   li^ht 
half  of  Phdlgxtn  and  laagh,  sport  and  rejoice.     Then  they  should  set  up  a 
bonfire  and  circumambulate  it  according  to  rule,  then  every   one  should 
"  utter  without  fear  whatever  comes  into  his  mind.     In  various  ways  and 
in  their  own  speech  let  them  freely  indulge  their  tongues   and   sing  and 
sing  again  a  thousand   times  whatever  songs  they  will.     Appalled  by 
those  vociferations,  by  the  oblations  to  fire  and  by  the  laughter  of  the 
children,"  the  Rakshasi  was  to  be  destroyed.    ''  Inasmuch  as  the  oblation 
of  fire  {homa)  offered  by  the  Brdhmans  upon  this  day  effaces   sin   and 
confers  peace   upon  the   world   (loka),  therefore  shall  the  day  be  called 
holiJcdy     The  Kumaonis  take  full  advantage  of  the  license  thus  afforded 
and  under  the  influence  of  hhang  proceed  from  village  to  village  singing 
obscene  songs  and  telling  stories.     The  red-powder  or  guUl  which   is 
used  in  the  sports  during  the  festival  is  made  from  the  flowers  of  the 
rhododendron.     Although  preparations  commence  on  the  eighth  or  ninth, 
the  real  festival  does  not  begin  until  the  eleventh,  known  as  the  chirhan- 
dan  day,  or  amardaht  ekddaU,     On  this  day,  people  take  two  small  pieces 
of  cloth  from  each  house,   one  white  and  the  other  coloured,  and  after 
offering  them  before  the  S'akti  of  Bhairava  make  use  of  them  thus  : — ^A 
pole  is  taken  and  split  at  the  top  so  as  to  admit  of  two  sticks  being  placed 
transversely  at  right  angles  to  each  other  and  from  these  the  pieces   of 
cotton  are  suspended.     The  pole  is  then  planted   on  a  level  piece  of 
ground,  and  the  people,   singing  the  Holi  songs  in  honour  of  Kanhaiya 
and  his  Gopis,  circumambulate  the  pole  and  bum  it  on  the  last  day.     This 
ceremony  is  observed  by  the  castes  who  assume   connection  with  the 
plains  castes,   but  the  lower  class  of  Kha^yas,  where  they  observe  the 
festival,  simply  set  up  the  triangular  standard  crowned  by   an  iron  tri- 
dent,  the  special  emblem  of  Pa^upati,  which  they  also  use  at  marriage 
ceremonies.     The  Holi  is  chiefly  observed  in  the  lower  pattis  and  is  un- 
known in  the  upper  hills.     The  Tihd  holi  takes  place  two  days  after  the 
chharari  or  last  day  of  the  Holi,  when  thankofferings  are  made,  accord- 
ing to  ability,  on  account  of  the  birth  of  a  child,  a  marriage  or  any  other 
good  fortune.     The  expenses  of  these  festivals  are  usually  met  by  a  cess 
on  each  house  which  is  presented  to  the   officiating  Brahman  for  his 
services,  and  he,  in  return,  gives  to  each  person  the  tilah  or  frontal  mark, 
made  from  a  compound  of  turmeric.     The  practice  of  the  orthodox  and 
educated  in  no  way  differs  from  that  current  in  the  plains.     The  Holi  is 
clearly  another  of  those  non-Br^hmanical  ceremonies  connected  with 
the  montane  P^^upata  cult  which  have  survived  to  the  present  day. 

Festivals  regulated  by  the  solar  calendar,^— 'Esch  sankrdnta  or  the 
passage  of  the  sun  from  one  constellation  into  another  is  marked  by  f esti- 
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vais.  Most  of  the  Bhairava  temples  in  Garhw41  and  oven  such  as 
Nannade^ara,  Vriddha  Ked&ra  and  Ndrdyana  have  special  assemblies  on 
every  ianhrdnta  thronghont  the  year,  whilst  others  hold  special  services 
only  on  particnlar  sanhrdnta^y  such  as  the  Bikh,  Mekh  and  Makar. 
Geneially  the  festivals  of  the  village  deities  as  well  as  all  civil  duties 
and  engagements  are  regulated  by  the  calendar  for  the  solar  year. 

lf»»  sanJcrdnta. — The  Mm  or  Ghait  sanJcrdnta  is  not  generally 
observed ;  but  on  the  following  day,  girls  under  nine  years  of  age  and  boys 
who  have  not  yet  been  invested  with  the  sacrificial  thread  (Janeo)  visit 
their  relations,  to  whom  they  offer  flowers  and  smear  rice  coloured  with 
tonoeric  (haldu)  on  the  threshhold  of  their  doors  :  hence  the  name  HaL 
dmpd  sanhrdnta.  In  return,  the  children  receive  food  and  clothing.  The 
low  castes  Hurkiyd  and  Dholi,  the  dancers  and  musicians  of  the  hills, 
also,  go  about  from  village  to  village  during  the  whole  of  this  month 
fiingiiig  and  dancing  and  receive  in  return  presents  of  clothes,  food  and 
money. 

Bikh  sankrdnta. — The  Mekh  or  Bai^dkh  aankrdnta  is  also  called  the 
Vishapadiy  Bikhpadiy  Vijoti,  Vikhoti  or  Bikh  sankrd/nta.  On  this  day,  an 
iron  rod  is  heated  and  applied  to  the  navels  of  children  in  order  to  drive 
ont  the  poison  (bikh)  caused  by  windy  colic  and  hence  the  local  name 
Bikh  sankrdnta.  It  is  a  great  day  of  rejoicing  for  both  S^aivas  and  Yaish- 
navas  and  fairs  are  held  at  the  shrines  of  Umd  at  Elarnaprayag,  Site^wara 
m  Kota,  Tungandtha,  Rudrandtha,  Gauri,  Jwalap^,  Kali,  Chan^ikd,  &c.,  as 
well  as  at  Badrinath,  Yish^upraydg,  Dhy^nbadri  and  the  temples  of  Nard- 
jana  and  B4ma.  Most  of  the  more  important  temples  have  special  services 
on  the  Bikh  and  Makar  sankrantas.  The  latter  represents  the  old  compu- 
te^n  by  which  the  entrance  of  the  sun  into  the  sign  of  Capricorn  was 
considered  the  commencement  of  the  new  year  and  the  former  the  new 
Bystem  by  which  the  entrance  of  the  sun  into  the  sign  Mesha  or  Aries 
begins  the  new  year :  hence  both  days  are  held  sacred  throughout  both 
districts.  I  have  not  noticed  that  any  special  festival  is  held  on  the 
Briih  or  Jefh  sankrdnta  or  on  the  Mithun  or  Asarh  sankrdnta  except  one, 
on  the  latter  date,  at  the  Kailas  hill  above  Bhim  Tdl,  though,  as  already 
noted,  there  are  numerous  temples  where  services  are  held  on  every  «an- 
krdnta  throughout  the  year. 

£ark  sankrdnta,  BagwdU, — The  Kark  sankrdnta  is  known  also  as  the 
Earelay  Hariydlo  or  Harydo  sankrdnta  from  the  following  custom  : — On 
the  24th  Asd^h,  the  cultivators  sow  barley,  maize,  pulse  (gahat)  or  mus- 
tard (lai)  in  a  basket  of  earth  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  month,  they 
place  amidst  the  new  sprouts  small  clay  images  of  Mahddeva  and  Parvati 
ftnd  worship  them  in  remembrance  of  the  marriage  of  those  deities.  On 
the  following  day  or  the  Kark  sankrdnta^  they  cut  down  the  green  stems 
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and  wear  them  in  their  head-dress  and  hence  the  name  Harela.  The 
Kark  sankrdnta  was  the  great  day  of  the  hagwdli  or  stone- throwing  festival 
for  Chamdyol  in  Patti  Gumdes,  Bdmgdr  in  Pafti  Bamgar,  at  the  Narijani 
temple  in  Siloti  and  at  Bhim  Tal  in  Chhakhdta.  It  was  also  held  at  Debi 
Dhura  on  the  full  moon  of  S'ann,  at  Champdwat,  Patud  in  Sdi  and  Siy^l 
De  Pokhar  in  Dwara  on  Bhayya  duj  or  Karttik  Sndi  2nd.  The  hagvodU 
was  known  as  the  siti  in  NepSl*  and  is  said  to  have  been  established  there 
at  a  very  early  period  by  Baja  Gunakama  Deva,  who  received  in  a  dream 
a  command  to  that  elPect  from  S^ri  Skandaswami,  the  god  of  war.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  revived  the  custom  of  the  kildtart  game  which  was  intro- 
duced by  Bhuktamana,  the  founder  of  the  Gw^la  dynasty,  as  a  portion  of 
the  games  held  in  the  S^leshm^ntak  forest,  sacred  to  the  Pa^upati  form  of 
Si  iva.  Gu^aldbma  drew  up  strict  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  fray  which 
were  at  first  carried  out  with  the  greatest  rigour,  and  the  prisoners  captured 
on  either  side  were  offered  as  sacrifices  to  Devi.  The  game  was  played 
from  Je^h  to  Siti-shashti,  and  though  the  murder  of  the  prisoners  soon  fell 
into  abeyance,  many  grievous  accidents  occurred  until  at  length  the  cus- 
tom was  abolished  by  Sir  Jung  Bahadur  on  account  of  Mr.  Colvin,  the 
Besident,  having  been  struck  by  a  stone  whilst  looking  on.  In  these 
districts  it  was  the  custom  for  several  villages  to  unite  and  defend  the 
passage  across  a  river  against  a  similar  force  from  the  other  side.  As  the 
hiU-men  are  good  slingers  injuries  occurred  and  even  fatal  accidents,  so 
that  the  custom  was  prohibited,  and  now  the  combatants  amuse  them- 
selves merely  by  pelting  stones  at  some  boulder  or  conspicuous  tree. 
In  Juhdr,  the  Bhotiyas  offer  a  goat,  a  pig,  a  buffalo,  a  cock  and  a 
pumpkinf  which  they  call  pancha  halt  to  the  village  god,  on  the  kark 
8wrikr6m,ta,  The  day  is  given  up  to  feasting  and  drinking  spirits  and 
towards  evening  they  take  a  dog  and  make  him  drunk  with  spirits  and 
bhang  or  hemp,  and  having  fed  him  with  sweetmeats,  lead  him  round  the 
village  and  let  him  loose.  They  then  chase  and  kill  him  with  sticks  and 
stones  and  believe  that  by  so  doing  no  disease  or  misfortune  will  visit  the 
village  during  the  year.  The  festivals  on  this  day  at  B&leiwar  in  Ghar41« 
and  at  Dhemdth  in  Stii  Bisang,  are  attended  by  all  the  neighbouring 
yiUagers. 

Bhado  sankrcmta, — The  Simha  or  Bhddo  sankrdnta  is  also  locally 
known  as  the  Ghi  or  Ohyushgydn  sankrdnta^  because  on  this  day  even  the 
poorest  classes  eat  ghi  or  clarified  butter,  and  has  the  name  Walgiya 
because  curds  and  vegetables  are  then  offered  by  all  persons  to  those  in 
authority  over  them.  There  is  a  feur  on  this  day  at  the  temple  of  Yaish* 
navi  Devi  at  Naikuni  in  Seti. 

•  Wright,  108,  156. 

t  KumUa  or  pethat  Ouonrbita  pepo  (Bozb.). 
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Kanyd  sankrdnta. — ^The  Kanyd  or  Asqj  sankrdnta  ifi  also  locally  known 
as  the  Khatamwd  sankrdnta  from  the  people  gathering  hay  and  fuel  on 
this  day.  From  a  portion  of  these  firstfrnits  after  the  rains  a  bonfire  is 
made  into  which  the  children  throw  encnmbers  and  flowers  and  make 
mcmey  by  singing  and  dancing.  The  following  stoiy  is  told  in  explana- 
tion of  this  custom  : — "  In  former  days  one  of  the  Ghand  Bajas  sent  a 
force  to  invade  Grarhwil  and  gave  strict  injunctions  to  his  general  to 
conyey  speedily  the  news  of  any  victory  that  should  be  gained.  The 
general  told  the  B&ja  that  when  he  saw  the  lulls  around  blazing  ¥dth 
bonfires  he  might  know  that  Gkirhwal  had  been  conquered,  and  for  this 
porpose  heaps  of  fuel  were  collected  on  all  the  higher  peaks  along  the 
line  of  march  and  placed  under  charge  of  guards.  The  object  of  the 
expedition  was  attained  on  the  Kanyd  sankrdnta  and  the  fuel  was  fired 
and  peak  answered  peak  until  in  a  few  hours  a  bonfire  was  blazing  on. 
every  hill  from  Garhw&l  to  Almora.  The  B4ja  was  so  pleased  at  the 
BQOoesB  of  his  troops  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  news  of  the  victory 
was  oommunicated  that  he  gave  orders  to  continue  the  custom  on  each 
anniversary.*'     Hence  this  custom  has  been    observed   ever    since   in 

Knmaon,  but  not  in  GarhwiLl. 

Makar  sankrdnta. — The  Makar  or  Mdgh  sankrdnta  is  also  known  as 
the  Ghugutiydy  Phil,  and  Uitardyini  or  JJttaraini  sankrdnta.  The  name 
*  Ghugutiyd*  is  given  from  the  small  images  of  flour  baked  in  sesamum 
oil  or  ghi  and  made  to  resemble  birds  which  are  strung  as  necklaces  and 
placed  around  the  necks  of  children  on  this  day.  On  the  morrow  or  the 
second  day  of  Mdgh  the  children  call  the  crows  and  other  birds  and  feed 
them  with  the  necklaces  and  eat  a  portion  themselves.  The  name  *  PhuV 
sankrdnta  is  derived  from  the  custom  of  placing  flowers,  especially  those 
of  the  rhododendron,  at  the  threshhold  of  friends  and  relations  who,  in 
return,  give  presents  of  rice  and  grain.  The  name  *  Uttardyiitt*  is  derived 
from  its  being  the  beginning  of  the  winter  solstice  according  to  the  Hin- 
du system  and,  as  with  us,  commences  with  the  entry  of  the  sun  into  the 
sign  Capricorn.  The  name  *  Makara '  is  the  Hindu  equivalent  for  the 
constellation  corresponding  to  Capricorn  and  is  represented  by  a  figure 
half  fish  and  half  goat.  The  whole  of  Magh  is  specially  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  Vishnu  and  the  sun,  and  according  to  the  P^dma-Pura^a 
bathing  during  this  month  is  particularly  efficacious.  The  great  com- 
mercial fairs  at  BdgeiSwar  and  Thai  Bale^war  are  held  on  this  day. 
Amongst  the  Sikhs,  the  Makar  sankrdnta  is  the  occasion  of  a  fair  at 
Bikhikei  on  the  Gktnges  connected  with  the  Dehra  establishment. 

Conclusion, — The  general  result  of  our  brief  survey  of  the  religious 
fiBBtiralB  observed  in  Kumaon  and  Garhwdl  shows  that  even  at  the  present 
^y,  they  are  in  no  sense  of  Brdhmanical  origin.     Excluding  those  clearly 
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borrowed  from  the  plains  and  followed  almost  entirely  only  by  the  educated 
and  wealthier  classes,  the  really  popular  f  estiyals  are  those  held  at  the  two 
haryests,  those  in  honour  of  the  Nagas  at  the  Je^h  Daiahra  and  N%a- 
panchami,  the  great  S'aiva  S'akti  observances  on  the  Ghait  and  Asoj 
navardtris  and  the  festivals  in  honour  of  Bhairava,  Ndgardja,  and  the  rural 
deities  Qoril,  Ghan^karna,  &c.  The  sacrifice  of  kids  is  a  part  of  almost 
all  the  ceremonies  on  these  occasions,  young  male  bufEaloes  are  also  offer- 
ed, and  in  former  times  human  sacrifices  were  not  uncommon  at  the  tem- 
ples of  the  dark  form  of  the  consort  of  S'iva.  All  these  facts  mark  the 
non-Brdhmanical  origin  of  the  existing  form  of  worship.  The  Khaiiyas 
of  Kumaon  possess  many  traits  in  common  with  the  Dasyus  of  the  Yedas, 
practically  they  have  no  Vedas,  they  perform  no  Vaidik  ceremony  and 
their  sacrifices  are  not  in  accordance  with  any  Vaidik  ritual,  their  caste 
observances  and  rules  as  to  eating  and  drinking  are  not  on  the  same  strict 
lines  as  those  observed  by  the  Hindus  of  the  plains,  and  it  was  these  dis- 
tinctions that  placed  them  fifteen  hundred*  years  ago  outside  the  pale  of 
the  twice-born,  and  which  even  under  more  liberal  influences  now  out- 
castes  them. 

Domestic  ritual. — ^We  shall  now  consider  the  domestic  ritual  in  use  in 
Kumaon,  premising  that  it  is  followed  as  a  rule  only  by  the  educated  and 
orthodox,  and  that  its  use  has  not  yet  permeated  the  masses,  nor  are  its 
rules,  except  in  a  very  abbreviated  form,  understood  by  many  of  them. 
The  ritual  for  temple  use  has  been  compiled  by  a  class  for  their  own 
purposes  and  usually  with  the  object  of  setting  forth  the  preferential  cult 
of  some  particular  deity  or  of  inculcating  the  tenets  of  some  particular 
sect,  and  although  the  general  outline  of  the  ceremony  is  the  same  in  all, 
the  details  vary  considerably.  The  village-deities  have  no  formal  ritual 
committed  to  writing  and  in  general  use,  so  that  the  ceremony  is  a  mea- 
gre imitation  of  that  in  use  in  the  orthodox  temples  and  varies  with  the 
celebrant.  The  authorized  domestic  ritual  in  use  in  Kumaon  fairly  re- 
presents the  ceremonial  observed  by  those  who  consider  themselves  one 
in  faith  with  the  orthodox  Hindus  of  the  plains.  It  will  show  no  great 
divergence  in  ordinary  ceremonies  from  the  procedure  observed  in  the 
plains,  for  which,  however,  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  an  authority 
that  could  be    relied  upon.     The  workf  consulted  is  the  Baia-karrnddi 

*  Muir's  Sansk.  Texts.  II,  412,  482. 

t  The  copy  used  by  me  contains  the  preparatory  ceremonies  (pp.  1-28)  ;  those 
held  on  the  birth  of  a  son  (pp.  29-61)  ;  those  on  his  assuming  the  sacrificial  thread 
(pp.  69-182),  and  those  on  marriage  (pp.  150-205),  besides  other  services  for  special 
occasions.  This  work  has  since  been  lithographed.  I  have  not  considered  it  necessary 
to  give  many  of  the  mamtTos  at  fnll  length  for  any  one  can  verify  them  by  asking  any 
intelligent  Brdhman  for  them  and  giving  the  catchwords  recorded  here.  It  may  bo 
well  to  notice  that  the  Sanskrit  employed  is  sometimes  barbarous  in  the  extreme  (=>= 
dog  Latin),  but  I  give  it  faithfully. 
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paddhati,  or  *  Mannal  of  the  ten  rites,  &c.,'  which  is  held  in  great  esteem 
in  this  portion  of  the  Himalaya.     It  gives  the  ritual  to  be  observed  on 
eveiy  occasion  from  the   conception   of   the   native   until  his   marriage. 
Each  ceremony  has  certain  preparatory  services  common  to  all,  and  which 
occupy  the  first  ten  chapters  of  the  Manual,    viz. : — (1),    Svasti-vdchana  ; 
(2),  GcMesa-puja ;   (3),  Mdtri-pujd  ;   (^),  Ndndi-srdfidha ;   (b),  Punydhu- 
vdchana ;     (6),    Kalaia-sthupana ;     (7),     Bakshd-vidhdna ;     (8),     Ghri» 
iaekchhdyd;  {9),  Kusa-kandikd ;  and  (10),  KtUa-kandikopayogisatigraha. 
In  practice,  however,  the  ceremony  is  shortened  by  the  omission  of  several 
of  these  services   and,   as  a  rule,  the  second,  third  and  fourth  chapters 
with  the  sixth  and  seventh  are  alone  read.     With   regard  to  these   and 
all  other  observances  their  length  and  character  would  seem  to  depend 
on  the  means  and  inclination  of  the  person  who  causes   the   ceremony  to 
be  performed.     The   poor  man   obtains   a  very  shortened  service  for  his 
few  coins,  whilst  the  wealthy   can   command  the   entii*e   ritual   and   the 
services  of  numerous  and  skilled  celebrants.     The  rich  can  afford  to  keep 
Br&hmans  in  their  employment  who  vicariously  perform  for  them  all  the 
intricate  and  tedious  ceremonies  prescribed  by   the  ritual  and  at  once 
relieve  their  masters  from  a  disagreeable  duty  and  ensure  for  them  the 
fruits  of  a  devout  life.     It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  earlier  chap- 
ters form  a  necessary  part  of  the  ritual  of  every  important  ceremony  and 
are  repeated  numbera  of  times  at  different  stages.     They  are  referred 
to  hereafter  as  the  *"  preparatory  ceremonies  *  and  are  closed  with  a  sankaU 
pa  or  dedication  to  the    particular   object  in  view  at  the  time,  so  that 
the  merit  acquired  by  performing  them  may  aid  in  the  attainment  of  the 
object  aimed  at. 

Daily  prayers. — Before  commencing  an  account  of  the  ceremonies 
proper  to  particular  objects  and  seasons  it  will  be  convenient  to  refer  here 
to  those  known  as  7iitya  karma  or  obligatory,  to  be  observed  at  mom,  noon 
and  eve.  The  necessities  of  every-day  life,  however,  contrive  that  one 
recital  before  taking  food,  either  in  the  morning  or  in  the  evening,  shall 
be  considered  sufficient,  and  we  shall  now  describe  the  morning  service, 
which  with  a  few  slight  changes  serves  for  all.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  these  are  unknown  to  the  ordinary  Khasiya  population,  except  here 
and  there  in  a  very  diluted  form.  The  usual  morning  routine  is  first 
gone  through  by  drawing  up  the  sacrificial  thread  and  placing  it  on  the 
left  ear  before  retiring,  next  washing  the  teeth,  bathing  and  applying  the 
frontal  marks  with  powdered  sandal,  or  red  sandars  and  rice. 

Achamana. — The   sandhyd  or  office  of  domestic  worship  then  com-. 

mences  and  is  opened  by  placing  some  water  in  the  hollow  of  the   riglit* 

hand  from  which  a  sup  is  taken  (achamana)  whilst  mentally  repeating 

the  mantra : — '  Om,  to  the  Rig-veda,  hail :'  a  second  is   then  taken   with 

I 
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the  words  : — *  Om,  to  the  rajnr-veda,  hail :'  and  a  third  with  the  words : 
— '  Otn,  to  the  Sama-veda,  hail/  A  fonrth  is  then  taken  whilst  repeating 
the  foi*mnla : — *  Owi,  to  the  Atharva-veda,  hail/  and  is  rejected  immediate- 
ly on  completing  the  invocation.  The  chofi  or  tuft  of  hair  left  on  the 
top  of  the  head  is  then  laid  hold  of  whilst  the  following  mantra  is  men- 
tally repeated  : — '  Invoking  the  thousand  names  of  Brahma,  the  hundred 
names  of  the  top-knot,  the  thousand  names  of  Vishnu  I  tie  my  top-knot.' 
The  mouth  is  then  cleansed  by  passing  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  over 
the  moustache  to  each  side  from  the  parting. 

Sparta, — Then  follows  the  sprinkling  (indriya  ajparid)  of  the  mouth, 
nostrils,  eyes,  ears,  navel,  breast,  throat,  head,  arms  and  palms  and  back 
of  the  hands  with  water  and  the  salutation  '  Ofn  '  perfized  to  the  name 
of  each  member*  and  mental  prayer  for  its  health  and  strength. 

Abhisheha, — ^The  worshipper  then  touches  the  ground  with  the  third 
finger  of  his  right-hand  whilst  repeating  the  mantra : — "  O  thou,  who 
hast  made  this  earth  and  all  it  contains  and  protectest  all  by  thy  power, 
make  me  pure."  Water  is  next  taken  in  the  hand  whilst  he  mentally 
recites  the  mantra  : — "  May  any  evil  or  trouble  which  is  due  to  me  this 
day  be  by  thy  power  prevented."  This  is  followed  by  the  first  abhisheha 
or  aspersion  in  which  water  is  taken  in  the  left  hand  and  sprinkled  with 
the  right  hand  over  each  member  as  before  with  the  purificatory  mantra  : 
— "  Om  hhuy  protect  my  head  ;  om  hhiwah,  protect  my  eyes ;  om  svah^ 
protect  my  throat ;  om  mahah^  protect  my  breast ;  om  januhy  protect  my 
navel ;  otn  tapah,  protect  my  feet ;  om  satyam,  protect  my  head ;  om 
kham^  Brahm&  protect  me  everywhere."  This  is  known  as  the  purvaka^ 
imdrjjanor-Tnamira.  Most  of  us  have  seen  the  natives  of  India  at  their 
devotions  and  have  doubtless  wondered  what  their  meditations  were  and 
what  the  curious  movements  of  the  hands  and  muttered  words  intended. 
I  am  not  aware  that  these  have  ever  been  the  subject  of  inquiiy,  or  that 
they  have  ever  been  recorded  and  explained  in  any  European  language, 
and  now  give  the  prdndydma  and  its  prefaces  after  a  lengthened  practice 
of  them  by.  myself. 

Prdndydma. — The  prdndydma  occurs  both  in  the  daily  prayers  and  in 
the  short  private  devotions  performed  in  temples  and  is  always  prefaced 
by  the  anga-nydsa  and  kara-nydsa.  These  consist  of  separate  sets  of  saluta- 
tions to  the  seven  members  of  the  body  {anga)  and  to  the  seven  members 
of  the  hand  (kara),  each  of  which  is  accompanied  by  a  mystical  mantra  in 
which  the  deities  of  one  of  the  seven  worlds  is  saluted  in  order  that  they 
may  come  and  take  up  their  abode  for  the  time  in  the  member  of  the 

*  Om  vdkt  vdk ;  Om  prd^aJ^f  prdifah ;  Om  chakahu,  ehakshu ;  Om  4rotrav^t  iro^ 
tratti  s  Om  'ndbhii^ ;  Om  hridayaii^ ;  Om  Jcanfhca^ ;  Om  airaik  ;  Om  hdh\»hhydi^  yaidbalija^  ; 
Om  karatala-karaprishihe. 
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woTshipper  dedicated  to  them.     This  formnla  will  be  better  understood 
from  the  following  table  : — 


The  seven 
ipheree  of  the 


1.  Earth      ... 

t  Skj 

I.  FlanetB  ... 

4  Samte     ... 

5.  Sons       of 

Brahmik. 

6.  Penanoe... 

7.  Tnilh     ... 


Sanskrit 
names. 


Bhur-loka  . 
BhnTar-loka. 

8Tar>loka 

Haharloka  . 

Jano-loka 

Tapo-loka  . 

Salja-loka  .. 


Hindi 
equivalents. 


j 


Members  of  the 
hand. 


Members  of  the 
body. 


Bhn 
Bhnyar 

Sva|» 

Maha^ 

Jana 

Tapas 

Satyail^ 


Thnmb  fanguBhfaJ 
Fore-finger     tar- 

jani), 
Beoond  ditto 

(madhyama). 
Third  ditto  {and 

mika). 
Fonrth  ditto  (ka 

nishfika). 
Palm  (karatala) 


Chest  (hridaya). 
Head  {Hraa). 

Soalp-look       (#£• 

kha). 
Throat  (kanfha). 

Eye  (netra). 

Navel  (ndbhi). 


Back  of  the  hand  Back  (p4^)- 
{karaprishfa) . 


The  kar€t'nydsa  is  first  performed  and  is  made  by  holding  the  nose 
by  the  right  hand  and  placing  the  first  finger  of  the  left  hand  inside  and 
against  the  nodddle  joint  of  the  thmnb  and  drawing  it  gently  to  the  top 
of  the  thumb  whilst  repeating  mentally  the  mantra  .** — Om  hhuh  an- 
puhfdbkydm  namah.  The  second  motion  is  made  by  drawing  the  thnmb 
from  the  first  joint  of  the  forefinger  to  the  top  whilst  repeating  mentally 
the  mantra : — Bhv/vah  tarjanihhydm  namah.  The  remaining  motions  are 
similar  and  for  the  second  finger  the  mantra : — Svah  madhyamdhhydm 
nama^  is  repeated  ;  for  the  third  : — Tat  savitur  varenyam  andmikdbhydm 
nama^  and  for  the  fonrth : — Bhargo  devcuya  dkimahi  kanishfhikdhhydtn 
nama^  Then  the  palms  and  backs  of  the  hands  are  touched  whilst  the 
manias: — Dhiyo  yo  nah jprachodaydt  karatala^karapfishthdhhydtn  naanah 
is  repeated. 

Anga-nydsa. — The  anga-nydsa  or  mental  assignment  of  the  members 
of  the  body  to  the  protection  of  the  great  mantras  is  as  follows  i^-Om  bhu^^ 
glory  to  the  heart ;  bhuvahy  glory  to  the  head  ;  svdhd  (hail)  ;  svah,  to 
the  top  knot,  vashaf  (here  meaning  hail)  ;  tat  savitur  varenya/niy  to  the 
narel  or  the  armour  of  the  mantras,  hwn  ;  bhargo  devasya  dhvmahi,  to  the 

*  Bhkr,  bhavaky  avd^^  are  the  three  mystical  words  known  as  the  Vydhfiti  man* 
tn  and  are  nntranslateable.  The  mantras  here  given  simply  mean  *  Om,  glory  to  the 
thmnb' :  to  the  first  finger  and  to  the  second  finger,  Ac.  The  gdyatHYGne  is  then 
brought  in  and  divided  into  three  portions  as  a  preface  to  the  salutation  to  the  re- 
■MmiiTig  parts  of  the  hand.  In  fall  it  is  *  Tat  savitv/r  var&^yam  bhargo  devaaya  dhd^ 
mM  dfciyo  yo  naJ^  prachodaydt  and  ooonni  in  Rig-Veda,  III.,  62,  10.  From  being 
addressed  to  the  son  it  is  oalled  Sivitri  and  is  personified  as  a  goddess.  Here- 
after we  shall  see  that  other  verses  also  are  oalled  gdyatrC,  In  some  oases  both 
bands  are  used  and  the  nose  is  not  held  by  the  right  hand. 
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eyes,  vaiisJiat ;  dhiyo  yo  nah  prachodaydt,  to  the  weapon  of  the  mantras, 
phaf,  phaf,  phaf  accompanied  by  clapping  the  hands.  Other  gesticula- 
tions are  bringing  the  right  hand  around  the  head  and  clapping  the  hands 
three  times  which  is  supposed  to  purify  all  beings ;  also  snapping  the 
thumb  against  the  two  fore-fingers  thrice  with  appropriate  mantras  which 
bring  the  deity  into  one's  self. 

The  earth,  air  and  sky  are  represented  by  the  mystic  syllables  hhurf 
hhuvah,  svahf  whilst  these  again  are  held  by  some  to  represent  the  old 
trinity  Agni,  Indra  and  Siirya,  who  even  amongst  the  non-Brahmanical 
tribes  attained  to  considerable  popularity.  Again  in  the  mystic  word  *  Om  ' 
we  have  according  to  some  A.  U.  M.,  representing  the  initial  letters  of  the 
names  of  Agni,  Vamna  (a  form  of  Indra)  and  Mitra  (one  with  the  sun)  : 
others  refer  these  letters  to  Brahma,  Vishnu  and  S'iva,  who  comprise  the 
TH-murti  of  advanced  Brdhmanism.  A  triad  is  also  worshipped  at  the 
temple  of  Jagannatha  in  Orissa,  the  actual  forms  of  which  represent  the 
double  cursive  form  of  *  Om  '  as  ordinarily  written  in  manuscript,  and 
that  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  form  which  those  unnecessarily 
hideous  blocks  assume  I  have  little  doubt.  In  a  note  to  his  translation 
of  the  Mdlati  and  Madhava  of  Bhavabhuti,  Professor  Wilson*  explains 
•  Nydsa  '  as  "  a  form  of  gesticulation  made  with  a  short  and  mystic  prayer 
to  the  heart,  the  head,  the  crown  of  the  head  and  the  eye,  as  Om  sirase 
nama^^ '  Om  !  salutation  to  the  head  ' ;  with  the  addition  of  the  kavach^^ 
the  armour  or  syllable  phaf,  and  the  astra,  the  weapon  or  syllable  hum. 
The  entire  Tuantra,  the  prayer  or  incantation,  is  then  '  Om  sirase  namah^ 
hum,  phaf."  These  formulsB  were  specially  used  by  the  sect  of  Yogis  or 
Pa^upatas,  "  the  oldest  sect  probably  now  existing  amongst  the  Hindus 
and  with  whose  tenets  and  practices  Bhavabhuti  appears  to  have  been 
thoroughly  acquainted."  Again  Cunninghamf  in  his  Ladak  gives  the 
mantra  addressed  to  the  Bodhisattwas  by  the  Buddhists  of  Tibet,  taken 
from  an  actual  Tibetan  stereotype  block,  which  ends  with  the  line  : — 

*  Om  Vajra-krodha,  hdyagrtva,  hulu,  hulu,  hun,  phat. 

This  important  portion  of  the  daily  prayer  is  therefore  clearly  deri- 
vable from  the  non-Br4hmanical  worship  of  deities  which  we  shall  show 
hereafter  were  probably  of  montane  origin  and  common  alike  to  the 
S'aiva  and  Bauddha  systems. 

Bhydna.—ln  the  daily  worship  the  anga-nydsa  is  usually  followed  by 
the  dhydna  or  aghamarsham  or  meditation  in  which  with  clasped  hands 
and  closed  eyes  the  celebrant  mentally  recites  and  considers  the  verses 
commencing  :—0m  ritam  cha  satyam  cMbMddUt  Ac.  In  Kumaon,  the 
prdi^dydma  is  occasionally  further  prefeced  by  a  short  address  (chhanda^) 

•  Worka  XII :  6,  11,  53. 
t  p.  886. 
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in  the  form  of  a  mantra  to  the  personified  '  0//?/  the  Brahmarshis, 
Vaidik  metres  and  the  Supreme  Being  : — Water  is  taken  from  the  recep- 
tacle in  the  hand  whilst  the  address  is  mentally  recited,  after  which  the 
water  is  thrown  away.  The  first  motion  of  the  prdndydma  is  made  by 
placing  the  fore- finger  of  the  right-hand  on  the  right  nostril  and  exhahng 
with  the  other  nostril  whilst  a  mystical  unantra*  is  mentally  lepeated. 
This  oecnrs  three  times  whilst  exhaling  and  three  times  whilst  inhaling.  • 

Ahhisheka, — A  second  abhisheJca  or  purificatory  aspersion  of  the  body 
generally  takes  place  next  with  the  mantra  : — Om  dpo  hishtd  mayo  hhu- 
tak  fndna  urjjye,  8fc.  Then  water  is  taken  in  the  hand  and  applied  to 
the  nose  with  the  mantra  : — Brupaddd  iva  mumuchdna  sannasndto  maldd 
iva  hu  putam  pavitrena  vdhyam  dpah  Sitddhantu  me  nasah, 

Anjali. — ^Next  the  anjali  is  performed  in  which  water  is  taken  in  the 
hollow  of  both  hands  and  whilst  the  ^<iyair^mantra  is  slowly  recited  the 
water  is  poured  through  the  fingers  on  the  ground.  The  celebrant 
should  stand  with  his  face  towards  the  east  whilst  the  verse  is  chaunted 
and  should  repeat  it  three  times. 

Upasthdna. — This  is  followed  by  the  upasthdna  or  approaching  the 
deity  in  worship  in  which  the  celebrant  draws  the  fore-arms  parallel  to 
the  body  with  the  palms  of  the  hands  open  and  the  thumbs  on  a  level 
with  the  ears  whilst  the  mantra  is  repeated  : — Otn  udvayantamasas,  8fc. 

Next  the  head,  navel,  heart,  top-knot  and  forehead  are  touched  with 
appropriate  mantras.f  The  sacrificial  thread  is  then  wound  around  the 
right-hand  three  times  whilst  the  gdyatri  is  repeated  either  8  or  10  or  28 
or  108  or  1,000  times  according  to  the  inclination  of  the  worshiper. 
Water  is  again  taken  in  the  hand  and  if  the  gdyatri  has  been  repeated  a 
fixed  number  of  times,  the  morning's  devotion  ends  with  the  formula : — 
Brahmd  svarupine  hhagavan  prito^stu ;  if  at  mid-day,  with  Vishnu^  8fc,^ 
and  if  at  evening  with  Budra,  Sfc,  whatever  the  number  may  be.  Where 
no  account  of  the  number  of  times  is  kept  the  conclusion  J  is  : — "  0  Lord, 
the  treasure  of  mercy,  through  whose  compassionate  goodness  whatever  is 
worthy  in  my  devotions  is  accounted  for  righteousness,  may  the  four 
objects  of  existence  (religious  merit,  wealth,  pleasure  and  final  emanci- 
pation) be  attained  by  me  this  day."  Whilst  these  prayers  are  being 
repeated  the  water  is  allowed  to  trickle  slowly  on  to  the  ground.     The 

*  Om  hMihf  om  hhuvaJk,  om  svahf  om  mahcthf  om  janah^  om  ta/pahf  om  satyam,  tat 
iavitur  vareipyont  hhargo  devaaya  dhimahi  dhiyo  yo  nah  prachodaydt  apo  jyoti  raso  'my^- 
Ua^  hrahma  hhur  bku/vah  svaram.  A  mixture  of  the  vydhj^ti  and  gdyatri  mantras  with 
lome  additions. 

t  Agnir  mukhe,  hrahmd  hfidaye,  vishnuh  ^hdydmy  rudro  laldte. 

X  Be  Uvara  daydnidhe  hhavatkfipaydnena  japopdsanddi'harmcmd  dkarmdrtha- 
^^mamokahdndi]^  addhyasiddkir  hhaven  nah. 
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sandhyd  closes  with  the  dan4avat  or  salutation*  and  the  ochmMina  or 
rinsing  of  the  month  as  in  the  beginning. 

Svastuvdchana, — The  Svasti-vdcliana  is  seldom  read  by  any  class  in 
Knmaon.  It  opens  with  the  direction  that  the  celebrant  should  at  an 
auspicious  moment  bathe,  put  on  clean  clothes,  aflix  the  frontal  mark 
and  seated  with  his  face  towards  the  east  in  a  properly  prepared 
place,  recite  the  invocation  of  blessings.f  The  Gsn^e^pujd  follows 
and  is  universally  observed  on  all  occasions  as  the  pradhdna-anga  or  lead- 
ing section  of  every  rite.  The  rubric  directs  that  the  celebrant  should 
rise  early  on  the  morning  of  the  ceremony  and  having  bathed  and  put 
on  clean  clothes  should,  after  performing  the  nitya-karmaX,  light  a  lamp 
and  commence  the  worship  of   Gajgie^,   which  should  precede  every 

other  rite. 

Oaneiorpujd, — First  adore  Vishnu  with  the  following  verse: — 
"  Thou  who  art  clothed  in  white,  moon-coloured,  four  armed,  of  plea- 
sing face,  the  remover  of  obstructions,  the  bestower  of  good  fortune  and 
victory,  what  can  oppose  thee  Jan4rdana,  of  the  colour  of  the  lotus,  who 
dwellest  in  the  hearts  of  thy  votaries."  Next  follows  the  adoration 
of  Ga^e^  with  the  verse : — "  0  Vahratunda^  great-bodied,  bright  like 
a  kror  of    suns,    protect  me    from  harm,   0   God,    always    in    every 

work." 

Argha-sthupana, — Then  the  ceremony  known  as  argha-sthdpana  or 
consecrating  the  argha^  takes  place.  Take  some  powdered  sandal- wood 
and  draw  on  the  ground  the  figure  of  a  triangle  and  around  it  a  square 
and  again  a  circle,  then  place  on  them  sandal,  rice  and  flowers.  Next 
place  the  argha  filled  with  water  in  the  middle  and  say  : — "  In  this  water 
may  the  waters  of  the  Gang4,  JamunA,  Godavari,  SArasvati,  Narmadi, 
Sindhu  and  K4veri  be  present."  Next  put  sandal,  rice  and  flowers  in 
the  water  of  the  argha.  Then  set  up  a  brazen  vessel  on  which  the 
image  of  the  sun  has  been  drawn  (with  sandal  or  red  sandars)  in  the 
form  of  interlaced  triangles,  the  apices  of  which  will  represent  his  rays 
and  a  circle  around  them  his  form,  and  before  presenting  to  it  the  water 
of  the  argha  with  flowers  recite  mentally  the  d%a»a-mantra||   and   in 


•  The  hands  are  olasped  m  front  of  the  breast  whilst  this  mantra  is  repeated  : 
Om  namah  sambhavdya  cha  mayodbhavdya  cha  ncmah  icmkcurdya  cha  ncmah  hvdya  cha 

4ivaia/rdya  cho.  etc, 

f  The  vdchama  consists  of  nnmerons  verses  in  praise  of  the  gods. 

t  The  Mmdhyd^  abeady  noticed. 

§  A  small  cup  nsnally  made  of  brass. 

II  Aruifo^ruj^a/pankaQe  nislMiifndh  hamalet  hiUtivarau  karair  dadhdna^  waruehdhita-' 
f»a^4ala8  trinetro  ravir  dkdlpaiatdkulo  vaidrmah. 
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offering  the  water  of  the  argha,  the  mantra*  in  which  the  sun  is  invoked 
88  the  thonsand-rajed,  full  of  brightness,  lord  of  the  world,  &c.,  and  is 
asked  to  accept  the  domestic  argha  of  his  worshipper.  Next  sprinkle 
mustard-seed,  sesamnm  and  rice  in  order  that  no  evil  spirit  may  approach 
and  inteimpt  the  ceremony  and  nse  the  mantraf  for  keeping  off  demons 
goblins.  Then  crack  the  thnmb  and  second  finger  together  three  times 
and  behind  the  back  in  order  that  the  goblins  behind  may  be  driven  away. 
The  earth  should  next  be  saluted  and  afterwards  Vishnu  with  the  verse  : 
—^  0  thou  whose  throne  is  the  lotus,  &c.^  Fill  the  argha  once  more  and 
fprinkle  all  the  materials  for  worship  and  go  through  the  prdndydma. 
Next  take  sesamum,  A^i^o-grass,  barley  and  water,  and  make  the  great 
dedication^  with  the  mantra : — *  Om  Vishnu,  Vishnu,  Vishnu,  adoration 
to  Uie  supreme,  the  first  eternal  male,'  ^.,  with  the  usual  definition  of 
place,  time  and  person,  viz.,  in  the  island  Jambu,  the  division  Bharata, 
the  country  of  the  Aiyas,  in  this  holy  place,  the  Himavat  and  hills,  in 
the  ktter  half  of  the  life  of  Brahm4,  in  the  holy  Vdrdha^kalpay  at  the 
end  of  the  K|ita,  Tret4  and  Dw4para  Ytigas,  ^c,  giving  the  year,  season, 
month,  fortnight,  day  and  hour  of  the  ceremony,  with  the  name  of  the 
person  in  whose  behalf  the  ceremony  is  performed,  his  father  and  grand- 
father's name,  caste  and  family,  and  the  ceremony  itself,  vrith  the  prayer 
that  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  its  performance  may  be  bestowed  on 
him. 

Name  of  Chnesa, — The  worship  of  Ckine^  now  proceeds,  each  step 
in  the  ceremony  being  accompanied  by  an  appropriate  mantra.  First 
the  piJ^Aa  or  triangle  is  addressed  with  the  mantra  containing  the  names  of 

*  Ehi  sAryya  tdhatrS^io  Ujordie  jagaipate,  tmukagipaya  mdm  bhaktyd  grihdifdr' 
fkaa^  divdkara. 

t  Apakrdmaniu  hhittdnipUdchdl^earvato  diiam  earveahdm  avirodhena  hrahmdkarma- 
mmdrabhet  pdkhan^akdriifo  hh&td  hhiimau  ye  chdntarikshagdh  divUoJce  sthitd  ye  cha  te 
•at^antu  Hvdjnayd  nirgcuihehhatdm  cha  hh4tdndm  vartma  dadydt  svavdmatah.  The 
foOowmg  18  need  in  Bengal  (Prof.  Williams)  for  the  eame  purpose  : — "  Help  me,  god- 
dflsi  of  speech ' :  ilip  to  the  foreheod,  A9  to  the  month.  Jim  to  the  right  eye,  lip  to 
the  left  eye,  Um  to  the  right  ear,  Z7ip  to  the  left  ear,  I9  to  the  right  oheek,  Iin  to  the 
left  oheek,  £9  to  the  upper  lip,  Ai^i  to  the  lower  lip,  Om  to  the  upper  teeth,  Av^  to 
the  lower  teeth,  Tcvq^  Tha^,  Daip,  Dham,  and  Nam  to  the  several  parts  of  the  left 
leg,  PiBi^  to  the  right  side,  Phani  to  the  left  side,  Ba^  to  the  back,  Ifaim  to  the 
BtoiBSch,  Fa9  to  the  heart,  Basn  to  the  right  shoulders,  Lam  to  the  neok  bone, 
Va^  to  the  left  shoulders,  Lam  from  the  heart  to  the  right  leg,  flioup  from  the 
hewt  to  the  feft  leg  KBhaof  from  the  heart  to  the  mouth." 

{Om  vUh^uk  vi8hifv4  viskifuJ^  namah  paramdtmane  Mpwrdi^apwruahoUamdya 
Om  iattadairapfithivydm  janiiMwCpe  hharatdkhai^  dryydvartU  punyakshetr^  hima' 
^BiporvaUUkadeh  hrdhmaiifodmtfyapwrdrddhe  iriivtAavdrdhakalpe  kfitairetddwdpa' 
r4mU  saptofM  vaiv€Livatamanvantare  ashfdviiiiiatitame  kaliyugagya  prathamachara^ 
tkaMhfyawiddnamadhy^f  ^c. 
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Gaijie^  and  of  his  mother : — Om  thou  who  art  fierce  (tivrd),  blazing 
(jvdUni)f  'NBudii^i,  the  giver  of  pleasure  (hkogadd),  Kamarupa,  Satyd, 
the  terrible  (ugra),  the  bright  {tejovati),  thou  who  removest  all  obstacles 
(vighnandSini) ,  Oip  thou  who  sit  test  on  the  lotus,  I  meditate  on  thee, 
the  one-toothed,  elephant-headed,  large-eared,  four-armed,  holder  of  the 
noose  and  goad,  perfect  Viniiyaka." 

Avdhana. — This  is  followed  by  the  invitation  (dvdhund)  to  Gane- 
[$a  to  be  present  and  take  the  place  prepared  for  him  with  the  mantra  : 
— Vindyaka  namas  te^stu  umdmalasamudbhava  imam  mayd  kritdm  pujdtn 
grihdna  sura-sattama. — *  Glory  to  thee  Vinayaka,  bom  of  Umi,  accept  my 
worship,  best  of  gods.' 

Asana, — Next  comes  the  dsana  or  throne  to  which  the  deity  is  in- 
vited with  the  mantra  : — Ndridratna'Samdyuktafn  muktdhdra'Vihhushitam 
svarnasimhdsanam  chdru  prityartham  pratigrihyatdm,  *  Accept  this  golden 
throne,  set  with  various  gems  and  adorned  with  strings  of  pearls  all  for 
love  of  thee.' 

Pddya. — ^Next  water  for  washing  the  feet  (pddya)  is  offered  with  the 
mantra : — Craurtpriya  namas  te'stu  Sankarapriya  sarvadd  bhaktyd  pddyam 
mayd  dattam  grihdna  pranatapriya, — *  Glory  to  thee  beloved  of  Gauii, 
ever  beloved  of  Sankara,  accept  the  water  devoutly  presented  by  me.' 

Argha, — ^Next  the  argha  with  the  mantra  : — Vratam  uddisya  deve£a 
ga/ndhapushp6kshatair  yutam  grihdndrgham  mayd  dattam  sarvasiddhipra^ 
dodhhava. — *  0  lord  of  gods,  who  art  the  bestower  of  all  blessings,  accept 
this  argha  furnished  with  sandal,  flowers  and  rice,  and  given  by  me.' 

Sndna. — Then  the  ablution  (sndna)  with  the  mantra : — Snanampan- 
chdmritair  deva  grihdna  ganandyaka  andthandtha  sarwajna  girvdna  pari- 
p^jita^  om  gandndm  twd  ganapati  gvam  havdm>ahe  priydndm  twd  priyapati 
gvam  havd/mahe  nidhindm  twd  nidhipati  gvam  havdmahe  vaso  mama  dham 
ajdni  garhhhadham  d  twam  ajdmi  garhhhadham. — *  0  god,  leader  of  the 
heavenly  troops,  protector  of  the  defenceless,  omniscient,  thou  that  de- 
lightest  in  invocations,  accept  thiE  ablution  made  with  the  five  kinds  of  am- 
brosia.* Om  thou  who  art  leader  of  the  attendants  of  S'iva,  thou  who  art 
lord  of  the  beloved,  lord  of  the  treasures  (of  Kuvera),  thou  who  art  my 
treasure,  I  who  am  without  wife  and  relations  invoke  thee  the  procreator.' 

Va^tra, — Next  sprinkle  a  little  water  with  a  spoon  (dchamani)  on  the 
image  of  Gane^  and  proceed  to  clothe  it  (vastra)  with  the  mantra : 
— Baktavastra-yiigam  deva  devdngasadri^aprabham,  bhaktyd  dattam  gri^ 
hdnedam  lambodara  harapriya : — *  0  God  Lambodar,  beloved  of  S'iva, 
accept  this  pair  of  scarlet  garments,  devoutly  given.' 

Janeo. — Then  the  janeo  (yajnopavita)  or  sacrificial  thread  is  placed  on 
the  image  with  the  mantra — Bdjatam  brali/niasutram  cha  kdnchanasyotta^ 

*  Milk,  curds,  butter,  honey  and  sugar. 
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fiifakam,  grihdna  ehdru  sarovajna  hhahtdndm  siddhiddyaka, — *  0  giver  of 
bappiness  to  thy  worshippers,  do  thoa  who  art  omniBcient,  accept  this 
pleasing  sacrificial  thread  woven  with  gold  and  silver. 

Oandka. — ^Next  sandal  (gandha)  with  the  mantra : — Qandham  karpura' 
samyuktam  divyam  chandanam  uttamamy  vilepanam  sura^eshtha  prttyar- 
tham  pratigrihyatdm, — '  O  best  of  gods,  let  this  agreeable  sandal  mixed 
with  camphor  be  accepted  as  an  nnguent  for  thj  person,  for  the  love  I 
bear  thee.' 

Akshata. — Next  rice  (akshatdh)  with  the  mantra  : — Akshatdn  dha- 
wldn  devasuragandharwapujita  sarwadevanarnuskdryya  grihdna  mud- 
anugrahdt, — '  Thon  who  art  worshipped  by  the  gods,  Gktndharvas  and  all 
the  deities,  accept  my  offering  of  white  rice.' 

Pushpa. — Next  flowers  (pushpdni)  with  the  mantra: — Sugandhu 
ni  ntpiishpdni  mdlatyddtni  vai  prdbho  maydnitdni  pujdrthatn  pushpdni 
pratigrihyatdm, — '  0  Lord,  accept  the  sweet-smelling  garlands  and  flowers 
brought  by  me  for  thy  worship.' 

Bhupa. — Then  incense  (dhupa)  with  the  mantra : — DaJdngam  guggu- 
lam  dhupam  sttgandhim  sumanoharam,  Umdsuta  namas  tubhyatn  dhupam  me 
pratigfihyatdm. — '  Hail  to  thee,  O  son  of  Umd,  accept  from  me  this 
incense  consisting  of  bdellium  and  ten  (other)  ingredients,  fragrant  and 
TBry  pleasing.' 

Dtpa. — Then  a  lamp  (dtpa)  with  the  mantra : — Orihdna  mangalam 
dipam  ghritavaritisamanvitam,  dipam  jndnapradam  devarudrapriya  namo*8' 
tu  te. — *  Accept  this  lamp,  supplied  with  clarified  butter,  the  bestower  of 
knowledge,  established  in  thy  honour,  O  beloved  of  the  gods.' 

Kaivedya. — Then  sweetmeats  (jiaivedya)  with  the  mantra : — Saguddn 
Maghritdm-^'Chaiva  Tnodakdn  ghritapdchitdn  naivedyam  saphalam  dattam 
grihyatdm  vighnandiana, — '  O  thou  who  removest  difficulties  accept  these 
sweetmeats  cooked  in  clarified  butter.'  One  of  the  sweetmeats  should 
then  be  taken  up  and  placed  before  the  image  of  Gane^,  who  should 
also  receive  some  article  of  value.  Then  repeat  the  mt^Za-mantra,  which 
consists  of  a  mental  recitation  (japa)  of  the  formula  Om  Oaneidya  nam^a^ 

— *  ^'/»>  glo^y  ^  Gane^.' 

Fan. — Next  pan  (Jtdmhuld)  is  presented  with  the  mantra : — Fugi- 
phaUuaTndyuktam  ndgavalltdaldyivitam,  karpurddisamdyuktatn  tdmbulam 
pratigrihyatam, — *  May  this  pan  with  betel  and  the  leaves  of  the  betel 
and  spices  be  accepted.'  When  presenting  the  sweetmeats  which  are 
nsnaUy  ten  in  number  (hence  the  name  daJamodaka)  the  following 
formula  is  used  : — *  I  (so  and  so)  for  this  (so  and  so)  purpose  bestow  on 
this  Br&hman  for  the  sake  of  Ga^e^  these  sweetmeats,  rice,  flowers 
and  goods  with  this  mantra : — Vighne£a  viprarupena  grihdna  daJamodakdn 
dakshindghritatdmhulagudayuktdn  mameshfada.—'  0  Vighne^  (obstacle- 
brd),  in  Br4hman  form,  accept  these  ten  sweetmeats  with  the  gifts, 
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clarified  butter  and  pan,  and  grant  my  desire.'  In  reply  the  celebrant 
accepts  the  gift  on  the  part  of  Ga^e^  and  says  : — Data  vighneivaro  devo 
grihtta  sarvvavighnardttasindt  idam  mayd  dattam  paripurnatn  tad  astu  me. 

Pr&rthana, — Next  follows  the  prayer  (prdrthana)  : — Vindyaka  no- 
mads tuhhyatn  satatatn  modahapriya  avighnam  kuru  me  deva  sarvahdryyeshu 
sarvvadd. — '  Glory  to  thee  Vin^yaka,  fond  of  sweetmeats,  always  protect 
me  from  difBlculties  everywhere.' 

Burva. — This  is  followed  by  an  offering  of  a  stalk  of  dub  grass  with 
the  mantra  : — Otn  ganddhipa  namas  te'stu  otn  umdputra  namas  te^stu  am 
aghatidsana  namas  te^stu  otn  vindyaha  nam^is  te'stu  om  xiaputra  namas  te^stu 
otn  sarvastddhipradayaka  namas  te'stu  otn  ekadanta  namas  te'stu  otn  ihha- 
vaJctra  namas  te^stu  otn  mushakavdhana  namas  te'stu  otn  kvmdra^uro 
tuhhyatn  namo'stu  otn  chatwrthi^a  namo*stu  te  otn  kdnddt  Jcdnddt  prarohanti 
paruSah  parusas  pari  end  no  durve  pratanu  sahasrena  Catena  cha.  '  Ot/ij 
glory  to  the  lord  of  the  heavenly  hosts,  the  son  of  Uma,  the  remover  of 
obstacles,  Vindyaka,  the  son  of  I^,  the  bestower  of  happiness,  the  one- 
toothed,  with  an  elephant's  head,  having  a  rat  as  his  vehicle,  the 
preceptor  of  Skanda,  the  lord  of  the  fourth  day,  to  thee  rise  onr  hymns 
from  these  stalks  of  dub  budding  at  every  knot  with  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  shoots/ 

Nvrdjana. — Next  follows  the  ntrdjana  or  waving  of  a  lamp  before 
the  image,  which  is  accompanied  by  the  following  mantra : — Antastejo 
hahisteja  ektk^itydmitaprahham  drdttrikam  idatn  deva  grihdna  mad-anu^ 
gralidty  Otn  agnir  jyotirjyotir  agni^  svdhd  suryyo  jyotir  jyoti^  suryyah 
svdhd  agnir  varchcho  jyotir  varchchah  svdhd  suryyo  varchcho  jyotir  varchcha^ 
svdhd  suryyo  jyotir  jyotih  svdhd, — *  O  god  accept  from  favour  to  me  this 
ceremony  of  waving  the  light  (drdtrika)  before  thee  who  art  light,  hail 
to  Agni  who  is  light,  to  the  Sun  who  is  light.' 

Fushpanjali. — Then  follows  the  offering  of  flowers  in  the  hollow  of 
both  hands  (pushpdnjali)  with  the  mantra : — Sumukhai  chaikadantas  cha 
kapilo  gajakarnakah  lamhodaras  cha  vikafo  vighnand^o  vindyakahdhuvira- 
ketur  ganddhyaksho  hhdlachandro  gajdnanah.  This  verse  gives  twelve 
names*  of  Gane^a,  and  it  is  promised  that  whoever  reads  them  or  even 
hears  them  read  when  commencing  to  study  or  in  making  the  prepara- 
tions for  a  wedding,  in  coming  in  or  going  out,  in  war  or  in  trouble  will 
never  meet  with  any  obstacle  that  he  cannot  overcome.  As  the  axe  is 
to  the  jungle-creeper  so  this  verse  containing  the  names  of  Ganesha  is 
to  all  obstacles  and  difficulties. 

*  The  usual  namee  are  Snmnkha  (beautiful-faced),  Ekadanta  (one- toothed),  Eapila 
(red  and  yellow  complexion),  Gajakarijiaka  (elephant-eared)  Lambodara  (corpulent), 
Yaikrita (misshapen),  Yighnana^  (deliverer  from  difficulties), Yinsyaka  (leader),Dhum* 
ra-ketu  (smoke-bannered),  Bh^lachandra  (better  moon),  Gajanana  (elephant- visaged), 
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Dakshind-sankalpa. — Next  comes  the  gift  of  money  as  an  honor- 
anum  to  the  celebrant  with  the  formula  as  in  the  first  sankalpa  and  the 
nsaal  definition  of  place,  time,  name,  caste,  &c.,  of  the  person  who  causes 
the  ceremony  to  be  performed  and  that  it  is  for  the  sake  of  Craned. 
The  celebrant  in  return  on  the  part  of  Gki^e^a,  asperses  his  client  and 
places  flowers,  rice,  &c.,  on  his  head,  concluding  with  the  mantra  : — Om 
goMndm  tvd  ganapati  gvam  havdmahe  priydndm  tvd  priyapati  gvam 
kavdmahey  <&c.,  as  before.  The  Kha^iya  very  considerably  abridges  these 
observances  but  he  knows  Gkine^  (the  Ghinapati  of  the  Dakhin)  and  rever- 
ences him  and  Gkki^e^  is  clearly  a  non-Brahmanical  deity  and  is  honoured 
as  a  follower  of  S'iva  by  the  Pd^upatas  from  a  very  early  period. 

M^ri-pujd, — The  ritual  for  the  Mdtri-pujd  comes  into  use  after  the 
■errice  for  Gane^  and  usually  forms  a  part  of  the  preface  to  any  other 
ceremony.  The  celebrant  takes  a  plank  and  cleans  it  with  rice-flour  and 
then  draws  sixteen  figures  representing  the  Mdtris  and  to  the  right  of 
them  a  figure  of  Gku^e^.  Then  in  the  upper  right-hand  comer  the 
fan  is  represented  as  in  the  Gsiaeie^pujd  and  in  the  upper  left-hand 
comer  the  moon  by  a  number  of  lines  intersecting  a  central  point  and 
having  their  extremities  connected  by  a  series  of  semi-circles.  The 
celebrant  then  makes  a  brush  from  five  or  six   stalks   of  dub-graaa  and 

GafidJSa  (lord  of  the  celestial  hosts).     The  following  is  a  rough  translation  of  the 
address: — 

1.  Whoeoever  shall  worship  thee   under  these  twelve  names  and  even  whoso- 

ever shall  attend  and  hear  them  read  shall  certainly  prosper  in  this  world. 

2.  Whosoever  shall  repeat  these  twelve  names  on  the  day  of  marriage  or  on  the 

birth  of  a  child,  or  on  proceeding  on  a  jonmey  or  on  going  to  battle  or  in 
sicknesB  or  on  entering  a  new  house  or  badness  shall  be  freed  from  the 
effects  of  evil. 

3.  O  Vakratup^  0  Mah&k&ya,   resplendent  like  a  thousand  suns,  prosper  my 

work  always,  everywhere. 

4.  O  thou  of  the  great  body  and  short  in  stature,  whose  head  is  like  that  of 

an  elephant.  Thy  breath  like  nectar  attracts  the  insects  hovering  in  the 
ether  to  thy  lips.  Thou  art  able  with  one  blow  of  thy  tusk  to  destroy  the 
enemies  of  thy  suppliants.  Thou  that  art  the  adopted  son  of  Devi  hast 
Termillioii  on  thy  brow  and  art  ever  liberal.  Thou  art  such,  O  (^a^esa, 
that  I  bow  to  thee,  the  beautiful  one  of  a  yellow  complexion  and  three- 
eyed. 

5.  Presenting  this  lamp  I  wave  it  before  thee.  Thou,  O  Lambodara,  who  art  the 

ruler  of  the  universe,  the  adopted  son  of  Parvati,  aid  me. 

6.  All   men  worship  thee  and  adore  thy  feet ;  thou  that  livest  on  sweets,  and 

art  borne  on  a  rat  and  whose  abode  is  magnificent,  aid  me. 

7.  Thou  that  bestoweth  wealth  and  accomplisheth  the  desires  of  thy  worship- 

pers, aid  me. 

8.  Thou  wieldest  the  trident  and  hast  ever  been  merciful  to  me.   Most  assuredly 

all  who  worship  thco  shall  obtain  every  happiness. 
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dipping  it  in  cow-dung  touches  each  of  the  fignres  which  represent  the 
Mdtris,  Then  the  argha-sthdpana,  prdndydma  and  sankalfa  as  in  the 
preceding  ceremony  are  gone  through  with  the  formula  as  to  place,  time, 
caste  of  celebrant  and  object,  &C.,  of  the  ceremony  which  is  addressed  to 
Ganesha  and  Gauri  and  the  other  Mdtfis, 

Pratishfhd. — ^Then  the  Matps  are  praised  in  certain  verses*  known  as 
the  pratishthd,  then  again  in  the  dhydna  or  meditation,  and  again  by 
name  whilst  presenting  a  flower  to  each : — "  Om  ganapataye  Tuimah,* 
followed  by  Gauri,  Padm4,  S'achi,  Medhd,  Devasena,  Svadha,  Svaha, 
Matp,  Lokmatri,  Dhriti,  Pushfi,  Tush^i,  and  the  household  female  deities. 
The  formulas  connected  with  the  invitation,  <fec.,  in  the  preceding  cere- 
mony are  then  gone  through,  viz. : — avdhana,  dsana,  pddya^  argha,  sndna, 
dchamanay  vastra,  gandha^  akshata,  pv^hpa,  dhupa,  dtpa,  naivedya  and 
gifts. 

Vasordhard. — ^Next  comes  the  vasordhdrd,  which  is  performed  by 
taking  a  mixture  of  clarified  butter  and  a  little  sugar  and  having  warmed 
it  in  the  argha,  letting  it  stream  down  the  board  some  three,  five  or 
seven  times  whilst  repeating  a  mantra.  The  celebrant  then  receives  a 
piece  of  money  from  the  person  for  whose  benefit  the  ceremony  is  perfor- 
med, and  dipping  it  in  the  clarified  butter  (ght)  impresses  a  mark  on 
the  forehead  and  throat  of  the  person  from  whom  he  receives  it  and  keeps 
the  coin.  Then  comes  the  ntrdjana  or  waving  of  a  lamp  before  the 
figures  as  in  the  preceding  ceremony.  Next  follows  the  offering  of  flowers 
in  the  upturned  palms  of  the  hands  (piishpanjali),  winding  up  with 
a  hynm  in  honour  of  the  sixteen  Mdtris  and  gifts  to  the  celebrant,  who 
in  return  places  flowers  from  the  offerings  on  the  head  of  the  giver. 
The  worship  of  the  Mdtris  or  divine  mothers  is  another  very  in- 
teresting observance  of  other  than  Brdhmanical  origin.  They  are  rever- 
enced as  separate  entities  in  the  Mdtfi-pujd,  Dwdra-mdtri-pujd  and 
Jtva-mdtfi^pujd  and  here  have  no  apparent  connection  with  the  worship 
of  the  female  energy  or  consort  of  the  great  divinities.  They  are  found 
under  various  names  amongst  the  beings  worshipped  by  the  aboriginal 
and  non- Aryan  tribes  throughout  the  whole  of  India  and  in  the  Bauddha 
system  of  Nepal  and  Tibet,  and  have  come  from  that  dsamonism  which 
has  had  such  influence  on  both  Buddhism  and  S'aivism  and  which  found 
its  development  in  the  Tantras  of  both  sects.  Enough  has  not  yet  been 
recorded  to  satisfactorily  assign  to  them  their  exact  place  in  the  cycle  of 
evolution,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  conceptions  known  as  divine 
mothers  have  held  a  high  position  and  an  important  influence  on  the 

•  Rice  is  here  taken  and  sprinkled  over  each  figure  whilst  the  pratishthd  is 
spoken  and  during  the  dhydna  the  hands  are  clasped  reverently  in  front  of  the 
breast  and  the  head  lowered  and  eyes  closed. 
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changes  in  religion  wliich  occurred  between  the  eighth  and  twelfth 
centuries  of  our  era. 

Ndndt-hdddha. — The  Ndndri  or  Ndndi-^dddha  is  also  called  the  Ah' 
kyudika-hdddha^  and  thqngh  not  universally  observed  here  is  sometimes 
introdnoed  into  the  preparatory  ceremonies.  It  opens  with  an  invocation 
of  Ganeia.  The  celebrant  then  draws  a  figure  of  a  conch  and  discus  on 
the  ground  and  makes  an  dsana  or  throne  of  three  stalks  of  dub-gnsB,  on 
▼hich  he  places  a  p6tra  or  small  brass- vessel  like  a  lota  and  on  it  the 
focitra.*  Water,  barley  and  sesamum  are  then  applied,  with  appro- 
priate mantras,  and  in  silence,  sandal,  rice  and  flowers.  The  materials 
for  the  ceremony  are  then  sprinkled  with  holy  water  whilst  repeating  a 
prayer.  Next  comes  the  prdndydma^  a  prayer  for  the  presence  of  the 
deities  in  the  house,  a  story  of  the  adventures  of  seven  hunters  on  the 
Kalanjar  hill  and  the  sankalpa  or  dedication.  Then  the  enumeration 
of  the  ancestors  for  three  generations  on  both  the  paternal  and  maternal 
sidet  and  their  adoration.  This  is  accompanied  by  the  invitation,  &c.,  as 
in  the  preceding  ceremonies  for  each  of  the  twelve  ancestors  named  and 
by  special  mantras  which  are  too  tedious  for  enumeration  here. 

Kalada-sthapana, — The  kala^a-sthapana  or  consecration  of  the  water- 
pot  is  usually  observed  and  commences  with  the  washing  of  the  kalaSa 
or  vessel  with  sandal,  curds  and  rice  and  covering  it  with  a  cloth. 
Beneath  it  is  placed  a  mixture  of  seven  sorts  of  grain,  and  then  the  per- 
son who  causes  the  ceremony  to  be  undertaken  places  his  right  hand  on 
the  ground  whilst  the  celebrant  repeats  the  mantra  : — '  Otn  mahi  dyauk 
ffithivtcha  na  imam  yajnatn  mvmikshatdm  pipritdn  no  hhartmahhih.*  Then 
barley  is  thrown  into  the  vessel  and  a  hymn  is  chanted  whilst  water  is 
poured  over  the  vessel.  Then  the  huia-'hrahmaX  is  placed  on  it  and  sandal, 

*  The  pavitra  is  made  from  a  single  stalk  of  kuia  grass  tied  in  a  [knot  of  the 
form  of  a  figure  of  eight.  Each  stalk  has  three  leaves  which  some  suppose  are  em- 
hlematic  of  the  deity. 

t  In  the  male  line  an  addition  is  made  to  the  name  to  show  the  degrree :  thus 
the  father  has  the  addition  v<uv,  avanipa,  the  grandfather  that  of  rudra  svarupaf  and 
the  great-g^randfather  that  of  dditya  avarupa.  Another  addition  is  made  to  show  the 
cute :  thns  a  Brahman  is  called  iarmmct,  a  Kshatriya  is  called  varmmat  and  a  Yai^ya 
or  Sndra  is  called  gupta.  Amongst  Biihmans  the  real  names  of  females  are  not 
giTen :  the  first  wife  of  a  BriLhman  is  called  Bundari  and  the  second  and  others  mwn- 
iari.  In  other  castes  the  real  names  are  given  as  in  the  case  of  males.  Thns  Bama- 
pad  Br£hman's  father,  known  in  life  as  Kfish^adatta,  wonld,  at  a  ceremony  nnder- 
taken  by  BiLmapati,  be  called  Krishnadatta  itvmtma  vasu  avarApa,  and  lUmapati's 
mother,  if  the  first  wife  of  his  father,  wonld  be  called  Kriahi^aUa  mindari  vaau 


t  This  consists  of  fifty  stalks  of  the  grass  tied  together  and  separated  at  one 
end  into  four  parts  by  pieces  of  the  grass  placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other  and  to 
the  bundle  itself.  The  projecting  edges  of  these  pieces  prevent  the  bundle  falling 
completely  into  the  pot  or  vesseL 
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durva,  turmeric,  milk,  curds,  clarified  butter,  the  five  leaves  (pippala, 
khadira^  apdvadrga,  udvmhara  and  paldsa),  the  earth  from  seven  places 
(where  cows,  elephants,  white-ants  live),  the  five  gems,*  coins  and  articles 
of  dress  with  appropriate  mantras.  Then  Yamna  is  invoked  and  the  water, 
&c.,  in  the  kalaJa  is  stirred  whilst  these  verses  are  recited  in  honour  of 
the  vessel : — *  Vishnu  dwells  in  thy  mouth,  Budra  in  thy  neck  and  in 
thy  bottom  Brahma :  in  thy  midst  dwell  the  company  of  the  Miltris : 
within  thee  are  the  seven  oceans,  seven  islands,  the  four  Yedas  and  the 
Vedangas.  Thou  wert  produced  at  the  churning  of  the  ocean  and  re- 
ceived by  Yishij^u,  thy  waters  contain  all  places  of  pilgrimage,  all  the 
gods  dwell  in  thee,  all  created  things  stand  through  thee  and  come  to 
thee.  Thou  art  S'iva,  Vishnu  and  Praj4pati,  the  sun,  Vasu,  Budra ;  all 
the  deities  and  all  the  Maruts  exist  through  thee.  Thou  makest  works 
fructuous  and  through  thy  favour  I  perform  this  ceremony.  Accept  my 
oblations,  be  favourable  to  my  undertaking  and  remain  now  and  ever 
with  me.'  Then  the  vessel  is  worshipped  with  praise  and  prayer  to  the 
same  intent.  Next  the  argha-sthapana,  pr&ndydma  and  dedication  as  in 
the  previous  ceremonies  take  place,  and  again  the  kalaJa  is  declared  to  be 
the  abode  of  all  the  gods  to  whom  the  invitation,  &c.,  as  in  the  previous 
ceremony  are  given,  viz, : — ^to  Brahma,  Varu^a,  Aditya,  Soma,  Bhauma, 
Buddha,  Vfihaspati,  S  ukra,  S'anai^hara,  R^hu,  Ketu,  Adhidevat^,  Pra- 
tyadhidevatis,  Indra,  the  ten  Dikp&las  and  the  five  Lokap&las.  Then 
follows  the  waving  of  a  lamp,  offering  of  fiowers  and  gifts  with  a  dedi- 
cation as  before. 

Bahshavidhdna. — The  ceremony  of  rakshdvidhdna,  commonly  known 
as  rakshdhandt,  is  seldom  carried  out  in  its  entirety  except  by  the  wealthy. 
It  consists  in  binding  as  an  amulet  a  bracelet  of  thread  on  the  right  wrist, 
and  the  rite  commences  with  making  a  mixture  of  barley,  kvJa-grs^Bs, 
dub'gnsa,  mustard,  sandal  or  red  sandars,  rice,  cow-dung  and  curds, 
which  is  offered  on  a  brazen  platter  to  the  bracelet  forming  its  pratishfhd. 
Then  the  person  about  to  put  on  the  bracelet  invokes  the  presence  of 
various  deities  to  protect  him  from  evil  and  says  : — "  To  the  east  let 
Govinda  protect  me  ;  to  the  south-east,  G^rufadhvaj  ;  to  the  south,  Y&- 
r4ha ;  to  the  south-west  N&ra  Siqiha ;  to  the  west  Ke^va ;  to  the  north- 
west Madhustidana ;  to  the  north  S'ridhara,  and  to  the  north-east  Gada^ 
dhara,  above  let  Govardhana  protect  me  ;  below,  Dharai^idhara  and  in  the 
ten  quarters  of  the  world  Vasudeva  who  is  known  as  Jan&rdana.  Let  the 
conch  protect  me  in  front  and  the  lotus  behind  ;  on  the  left,  the  club  and 
on  the  right,  the  discus.  Let  IJpendra  protect  my  Brdhman  and  Vishnu 
in  his  dwarf  incarnation  protect  my  Achirya ;   let  Achytita  protect  the 

*  Gold,  diamond,  sapphire^  ruby  and  poarl ;  but  it  may  easily  be  sappoeed  thai 
these  are  seldom  given. 
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Rigreda;  AcUioksfaaja,  the  Yajurveda ;  Krishna,  the  S^maveda ;  Mddhava,  the 
Athazrayeda  and  Animddha  the  other  Br4hmans.  May  PiiQ^&rika  protect 
ihe  performer  of  the  sacrifice  and  his  wife  and  let  Hari  protect  all  de- 
fenceless places."  The  rubric  goes  on  to  say  that  the  defence  of  the  un- 
protected can  always  be  effected  by  using  mcmtras  from  the  Yedas  and 
the  seeds  of  white  mustard.  In  Kumaon  a  few  coins  are  with  turmeric, 
betel  and  white  mustard  seed  tied  up  in  a  small  bag  (potalt)  of  white  cloth 
and  attached  to  the  rakshd  or  bracelet  until  the  work  in  hand,  whether 
marriage  or  other  ceremony,  be  accomplished.  When  this  takes  place 
the  bag  is  opened  and  the  contents  are  given  to  the  officiating  priest. 
The  mantra  commonly  used  in  tying  on  the  rakshd  is  as  follows : 
— "  Yena  haddho  halirdjd  ddnavendro  mahdbalaik,  tena  twdm  ahhibadh/ndmi 
rakshemd  ehalamdchaJa,^*  8fc, 

Jdtakartna. — The  ceremony  known  as  jdtakarma  takes  place  on  th^ 
birth  of  a  son  and  is  the  next  more  important  of  those  observed  in  Kumaon. 
It  is  divided  into  several  sections  which  are  considerably  abbreviated  in 
practice.  The  rite  should  be  performed  either  on  the  day  of  the  boy's 
birth  or  on  the  sixth  day  afterwards.  If  the  father  be  at  home,  he 
shoold  rise  early  and  bathe  and  make  the  dedication  as  already 
described  for  the  boy's  long  life,  health  and  wisdom.  He  should  then 
worship  Graae^  and  make  this  his  object  that  the  boy  should  always 
be  good,  strong  and  wise,  and  that  if  the  mother  has  become  impure  by 
Tiohbting  any  of  the  laws  as  to  conduct  or  what  should  not  be  eaten,  that 
her  sin  should  be  forgiven  her  and  its  consequences  should  not  be  visited 
on  her  boy.  With  the  same  object  he  performs  the  Mdtri-pujd  and  the 
NatuU-iraddJia  already  described.  Sometimes  the  punydha-vdchana  fol- 
lows, which  is  merely  the  citation,  feeding  and  rewarding  some  Brih- 
nans  to  be  witnesses  that  the  rite  has  been  actually  performed.  The 
hakJo'Sthdpanay  already  described,  follows  and  after  it  the  navagraha  or 
nine  planete  are  invoked  to  be  present  and  assist.  A  vessel  of  some 
bright  material  is  brought,  and  in  it  is  placed  a  mixture  of  clarified  butter 
and  honey,  with  which  the  tongue  of  the  child  is  anointed  either  with  a 
golden  skewer  or  the  thii*d  finger  of  the  right  hand,  whilst  a  prayer  is 
read  asking  for  all  material  blessings  for  the  boy.  The  father  then  pre- 
sents a  coin  to  the  celebrant,  who  dips  it  in  a  mixture  of  clarified  butter 
and  charcoal  and  applies  it  to  the  forehead  and  throat  of  both  father  and 
son  and  then  with  a  prayer  places  flowers  on  their  heads.  The  father 
then  takes  the  boy  in  his  lap  and  touches  his  breast,  head,  shoulders  and 
back,  whilst  appropriate  mantras  praying  for  strength  for  those  parts  of 
the  body  are  read  by  the  celebrant.  A  present  is  again  given  to  the 
eelebrant  and  after  it  the  umbilical  cord  is  cut,  leaving  four  finger- 
breadths  untouched.     The  ahhisheka  or  purification  is  then  performed  by 
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aspQ^sing  the  assemblage  with  a  brash  formed  from  dt^d-grass  and  dipped 
in  the  water  of  the  argha.  The  frontal  mark  is  then  given  with  red  san- 
dars  and  a  flower  is  presented  with  a  verse  committing  the  donee  to  the 
protection  of  the  great  god. 

Shashthumahotsava. — The  shashfht-mahotsava  or  great  rejoicing  in 
hononr  of  Shashthi  is  held  on  the  sixth  day  after  the  child's  birth.     If  the 
father  cannot  afford  to  engage  the  services  of  a  priest  he  can  perform  the 
ceremony  himself,  but  nsnallj  he  sends  for  his  purohita  and  commits  its 
duties  to  him.     The  father  rises  early  and  bathes,  performing  the  nitya- 
karma  as  usual.     He  fasts  all  day  and  towards  evening  makes  a  ball  o^ 
clay  and  smears  it  with  cow-dung.     He  then  takes  a  plank  of  wood  and 
having  cleaned  it  with  rice-flour  draws  on  it  images  of  Skanda,  Pradyu- 
mna  and  Shashthi.     He  then  surrounds  each  figure  with  a  hedge  of  cow- 
dung  about  a  finger-breadth  high  and  sticks  upright  in  this  hedge  grains 
of  barley.     The  image  of  Shash^hi  is  then   smeared  with   cow-dung   in 
which   cowries  or  coins  are  placed,  and  next  follows  the  Dwdra-rndtri- 
pujd.     The  father  of  the  boy  collects  the  materials  for   worship   near  the 
door  of  the  house,  and  there  drawing  the  figures  of  the  mothers  with  rice, 
consecrates  an  argha  and  dedicates  the  rite  to  the  day's  ceremony.     The 
goddesses  are  then  installed : — *  Om  hhur  hhuvah  svah  Dwdra-mdtarah  be 
established  here  and  grant  our  reasonable  desires.'     Then  a  short  medi- 
tation   takes  place,    followed  by  an   *  Om,   hail '    to   Kuma,    Dhanada, 
Nand4,   Vipula,   Mangala,   Achald  and  Padmd,  and  the  usual  invitation, 
&Q.y  as  far  as  the  dedication.     Next  comes  the  Gsjieiarpujd  with  rinsing 
of  the  mouth  and  a  dedication,  then  the  Mdtri-puja  with  similar  detail> 
the  punydha-vdchana  and  kalaJa-sthapana  with  an  invitation  to  the  nine 
planets  to  be  present.     The  worship  of  Skanda  and  Pradyumna  then  pro- 
ceeds with  the  usual  installation  address  (pratishfhd),  meditation,  invi- 
tation, Ac.,  and  prayer  (prdrthana)  during  the  offering  of  flowers.     This 
is  followed  by  the   Shafkrittikd-pujd  or  worship  of  the  six  nymphs,  the 
foster-mothers  of  Skanda  when  amongst  the  KfittiJcds,  with  an  enumeration 
of  his  names  and  an  invocation  to  S'iva,  Sambhuti,  Sannati,  Priti,  Anustiyd 
and  Ksham^.     Next  comes  the  worship  of  Shashthi  with  the   usual  con- 
secration of  the  argha,  prdndydma,  dedication  and  installation. 

lihe pratishthd  in  honour  of  Shashthi  is  as  follows  : — "  Om  hhur  hhuvah 
wah  {vydhriti-mantra),  O  Shashthi-devi,  come  here  to  this  magical  place 
which  is  smeared  with  cow-dung,  remain  here,  consent  to  be  honoured 
here.  Then  follows  the  unintelligible  mystical  formula  %t  ^t  ift  Hjf  ^T  ^ 
^  IT 'f^^ij'^:  #1^  followed  by  "  May  Shashthi-Devi  in  spirit  and  es- 
sence be  here  and  may  the  regents  of  all  the  senses  be  present."  The 
mental  assignment  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body  to  its  own  peculiar 
tutelary  deity  (nydsa)  follows  and  should  be  made  with  the  following  for- 
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mnh : — Otn  kha^  glory  to  the  heart ;  Om  khi  to  the  head,  svahd^  (here  mean- 
ing  *  Hail ')  ;  Om  khu^  to  the  top-knot,  vashaf  (here  meaning  '  Hail ')  ;  Otn 
kkai^  to  the  mjstical  armour  of  the  mantra,  hu7i ;   Om  khau,  to  the  eyes, 
vauthaf  (like  vashaf)  ;  Otn  khd,  to  the  mystical  weapon  of  the  mantra,  phat 
The  Shaskfht-nydsa  differs  little  from  the  Anga^nydsa  formula  already  de- 
scribed.   Then  follows  the  meditation  on  Shashthi  as  Mahd^devi,  of  the  laige 
breasts,  four-armed,  the  consort  of  S^iva,  swollen  out  like  a  peacock,  clad 
in  yellow  clothes,  beautiful,  bearing  a  lance  in  her  hand,  Maheivari,  &o» 
After  the  worship  of  Shashthi  has  been  finished  a  garland  of  sweetmeats 
is  thrown  around  the  neck  of  a  male  kid.     The  ears  of  the  kid  are  pulled 
imtil  it  bleats  loudly  some  five  or  six  times  in  order  to  frighten  and  drive 
away  the  evil  spirits  who  are  supposed  to  seek  to  disturb  the  ceremony. 
Shashthi  is  again  addressed  to  protect  the  boy  from  eyils  by  flood  or  field, 
by  hill  or  dale,  from  wild  animals  by  night  or  day ;  whilst  the  &ther 
takes  the  child  in  his  lap  and  again  touching  the  several  parts  of  the  body 
Hitens  to  the  appropriate  prayers  for  strength,  wealth  and  long  life.     The 
ceremony  ends  with  a  story  illustrating  its   origin.     The  above  &irly 
lepresente  the  character  of  the  mantras  used  in  the  ceremonies,   and  that 
these  are  of  Tantrika  origin  and  common  alike  to  Buddhism  and  the 
Hindwiiyfn  of  the  present  day  may  be  distinctly  shown.     Cunningham  in 
his  Ladak  (p.  384)  gives  several  mantras  collected  by  him  from  Tibeto- 
finddhifit  sources  which  in  form  and  character  are  the  same  as  those  in 
ue  in  the  Kumaon  Himalaya.     Compare  his  mantra  of  S'akya  Thubba 
(Buddha)  i-^Namiah  Sdmanta  huddhdndtn  sarvaklesha  niivddhana  sarwa^ 
dkarma  vahiprapta  gagana  sama  aama  svdhd — '  glory  to  the  chief  of  Bud« 
dhas,  reliever  of  all  sufEering,   master  of  all  virtue,  equal,  equal  to  the 
heavens,  hail.'     Again  we  have : — Namah  sdmanta    vajrdndm   chanda 
mahdrashana   huti — "  glory  to  the   chief  of  Vajras,  fierce  and  greatly 
hungry,  hail "  ;  and  : — Otn  vajra — krodhay  hdyagriva  hulu  hulu  hun  phat 
--Om  0  wrathful  Yajra,  flame-necked,  hulu  hulu  hun  phat.     This  last  *  is 
addressed  to  the  supreme  Buddha  (Bhage^wara),  to  the  celestial  Bodhi- 
aattwas,  Padmapani  and  Vajrapani  (the  lotus  and  sceptre-bearers)  and  to 
the  T4ntrika  divinity  liwara.'     The  same  ideas  permeate  the  mystical  for- 
midiB  used  by  Musalm&ns  of  the   lower  classes,  descendants  of  Hindtl 
eonverts,  only  the  names  of  Jibrail,  Azrail,  &c.,  are  generally  used  instead 
of  ihe  names  of  the  Indian  and  Tibetan  spell-compelling  deities.     In  a 
carious  figure  given  by  Herklots  we  have  names  derived  from  all  three 
i^Btems  and  conomon  to  the  Tantras  of  all.     It  represents  the  double 
K^  emblem  of  the  male  and  female  principle,  and  is  used  by  exercisers 
in  avoiding  the  influence  of  evil  spirits.     It  is  shown  in  Plate  I,  fig.  2,  as 
giving  a  fair  example  of  a  magic  figure  and  showing  how  wide  practices 
haro  referred  to  are. 
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Another  is  addressed  to  Hanumin,  Narasiipba,  Baitdla  and  BhairaTa : 
another  is  adorned  with  the  triiula,  the  distinctive  emblem  of  the 
montane  S'aiYas,  and  all  are  of  the  same  character  as  the  yavUras  nsed  by 
Hindus. 

Numakarana. — The  ndmakarana  or  naming  the  child  takes  place  on 
the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  day  after  birth.     In  Knmaon,  it  is  held  almost 
nniversally  on  the  eleventh  day  and  the  ritnal  opens  with  a  series  of  some- 
what abstmse  general  rules  for  selecting  names.     The   Gsj^ekb^pujd  is 
as  usual  first  performed,  stating  the  particular  object  for  which  it  is 
undertaken.    Then  follows  the  Ndndi-h-addha  and  an  oblation  to  the  fire 
made  with  clarified  butter.     Then  a  mixture  called  the  panchu-gavya  is 
formed  of  the  following  ingredients  : — ^the  urine  of  a  slate- coloured  cow, 
the  dung  of  a  black  cow,  the  milk  of  a  copper-coloured  cow,  the  curds   of 
a  white  cow  and  the  clarified  butter  of  a  pie-bald  cow.     This  mixture  is 
made  up  into  small  balls  and  a  portion  used  as  a  burnt-offering  (komq)^ 
and  the  remainder  is  strewn  about  the  house  and  bjres  and  also  thrown 
on  the  mother  of  the  boy  to  purify  her.     A  homa  is  then  made  of  coins 
which  are  thrown  into  the  fire  and  afterwards  become  the  property  of  the 
celebrant.     The  child's  name  is  next  settled  and  written  on  a  smaU  piece 
of  clean  cloth  and  also  whispered  in  his  ear : — "  Thy  name  is  so  and  so, 
may  thou  have  long  life,  health  and  prosperity."     Gifts  are  then  made  to 
the  celebrant  and  all  retire  tothe  courtyard,  where  a  figure  of  the  sun, 
such  as  already  described,  is  drawn  on  the  ground  and  reverenced  with 
the  usual  ceremony.     The  boy  is  allowed  to  see  the  sxm  this  day  and  is 
made  to  plant  his  foot  on  a  piece  of  money  placed  on  the  ground  (bhumi 
vpaveiana)   whilst  calling  on  the  names  of  the  deities  that  hereafter  he 
may  be  able  to  esteem  money  as  the  dirt  under  his  feet.     The  party  then 
return  to  the  house,  where  the  Jtva-m&tri-pujd  is  performed.     It  consists 
in  the  rinsing  of  the  mouth  followed  by  the  consecration  of  the  argha 
and  a  dedication  as  in  the  matfupujdj  but  the  figures  are  only  seven  in 
number  and  are  drawn  on  the  wall  of  the  house,  not  on  wood,  and  the 
doitiea  honoured  are  Kalydni,  Mangala,  Bhadra,  Punya,  Punyamukh^ 
Jayd   and  Vijaya.     These   are  worshipped  with  the  usual  ceremonies 
including  the  invitation,  &c.,  and  the  vasordhdrd  already  described  and 
then  gifts  are  made  to  Brahmans. 

Janmotsava, — The  jan/motsava  takes  place  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  a  male  and  the  ceremony  connected  with  it  may  be  performed 
either  by  the  person  whose  birth-day  is  celebrated  or  by  the  family 
purohita  on  his  behalf.  In  either  case  the  person  for  whose  benefit  the 
rite  is  performed  must  rise  early  in  the  morning  and  have  his  body 
anointed  with  a  mixture  of  sesamum,  black  mustard  and  water  and  then 
bathe  in  warm  water  and  put  on  clean  clothes.  When  bathing,  a  prayer 
is  read  which  brings  in  the  place  and  date,  his  name,  caste  and  race  and 
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asks  iar  long  life  and  prosperity,  and  to  be  tndj  effectiye  this  prayer 
should  be  said  when  the  past  year  of  the  native's  life  merges  into  the 
comiDg  year.  Then  the  names  of  the  principal  deities  are  repeated  in 
the  form  of  a  short  litany,  and  their  aid  and  assistance  during  the  ensuing 
year  are  invoked.  Shonld  the  anniversary  fah  on  a  Tuesday  or  Saturday 
which  are  regarded  as  unlucky  days,  the  ceremony  cannot  take  place,  but 
in  its  stead,  the  person  who  desires  to  derive  benefit  from  the  rite  should 
bestow  gifts  on  Brahmans  and  in  charity,  and  in  this  way  he  shall  obtain 
all  the  advantages  which  the  performance  of  the  complete  ceremony  is 
nipposed  to  ensure.  It  is  only  in  this  abbreviated  form,  moreover,  that 
the  majority  of  Hindtis  in  Kumaon  observe  this  rite. 

Karnavedha. — The  kar^avedha  or  piercing  the  ear  may,  according  to 
the  fiunily  or  tribal  custom,  take  place  at  any  time  between  the  third  and 
KTenth  year.  The  rite  is  said  to  have  been  established  by  Yyasa,  and  the 
date  for  its  performance  is  always  fixed  by  the  family  astrologer.  The 
father  of  the  boy  must  rise  early  and  perform  the  OtBiaeia^pujd  and  state 
precisely  the  object  by  giving  place,  time,  name,  &c.j  and  declaring  that 
it  is  for  the  increase  in  length  of  life,  strength,  wisdom  and  good  fortune 
of  his  son,  whose  name  is  also  given.  He  then  goes  through  the  McUfi' 
fijdy  Ndndt-^rdddhaj  <&c.,  as  in  the  preparatory  ceremonies  already  de- 
scribed. The  mother  takes  the  child  in  her  lap  and  gives  him  sweetments 
whilst  the  operation  of  piercing  the  ear  is  performed  :  first  the  right  and 
then  the  left  ear  with  appropriate  mantras,  winding  up  with  the  usual 
gifts  to  the  astrologer  and  purohita.  Then  follows  the  ahJUsheka  or  asper- 
non  and  the  presentation  of  flowers  and  the  Tnahdntrdjana,  in  which  the 
family  harber  appears  with  a  brazen  tray  bearing  five  lamps  made  of 
doogh,  four  at  the  comers  of  a  square  and  one  in  the  centre  in  which  the 
wick  floats  in  molten  clarified  butter.  These  are  waved  in  the  manner 
of  a  censer  in  front  of  the  assembly,  who  each  make  an  offering  to  the 
haiher  according  to  his  ability.* 

Worship  of  the  planets. — The  Upanayana  or  ceremony  of  putting  on 
the  janeo  or  sacrificial  thread  is  always  preceded  by  the  worship  of  the 
]4anetary  bodies.  For  this  purpose  a  yajnaJ&ld  or  hall  of  sacrifice  is  pre- 
pved  to  the  east  or  north  of  the  house  and  purified  with  the  pcmcha- 
jarya,t  whilst  prayers  are  read  as  each  article  of  the  mixture  is  used. 
As  a  role,  however,  the  ceremony  is  performed  in  the  cow-shed,  in  the 

*  I  omit  the  ceremony  styled  Aksharasvfkdra  vidydrambha,  whioh  takes  place 
vlwn  a  boy  fizvt  goes  to  school,  as  I  have  never  heard  of  its  having  been  used.  It 
ooBsists  prinoipally  of  an  ennmeration  of  all  the  books,  teachers  and  schools  of  philo- 
Mpky  known  to  the  compiler  with  laudatory  verses  and  prayers  that  they  shonld  be 
pment  and  assist  in  the  ceremony  and  in  the  yonth's  studies. 

t  Already  described. 
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northern  comer  of  which  a  very  simple  miniature  altar  of  three  steps* 
known  as  the  grahavedi  is  raised.  On  the  top  of  the  altar  the  figure  of 
a  lotus  with  eight  petals  i&  drawn  and  each  petal  is  coloured  to  represent 
a  planet,  red  for  the  sun  ;  white  for  the  moon  ;  reddish-brown  for  Bhaujna 
(Mars)  ;  whitish  yellow  for  Budha  (Mercury)  ;  yellow  for  Yrihaspat  or 
Guru  (Jupiter)  ;  white  for  S'ukra  (Venus)  ;  black  for  S^anichara  (Saturn) 
and  for  B<ahu  (an  eclipse)  and  brown  for  Ketu  (a  comet).  For  the  other 
deities  the  intervals  between  the  petals  are  used.  OfEerings  of  rice  and 
curds  are  then  made  to  each  and  the  usual  invitation,  &c.,  are  made.  On 
the  morning  of  the  day  after  these  preparations  have  been  completed,  the 
usual  preparatory  ceremonies  already  described  are  gone  through,  inclnd* 
ing  the  Nitya^karma,  Ga^e^pu/a,  Matfi-pi2;a,  Ndndi-irdddha  and  Funyd- 
ha^vdchana.  Then  the  person  who  causes  the  ceremony  to  be  performed 
gives  the  tilaka  or  frontal-mark  to  the  purohita  also  the  argha,  flowers, 
rice,  sandal  and  presents  of  coin,  ornaments  and  wearing  apparel  and 
requests  him  to  preside  at  the  ceremony  .f  The  parents  of  the  child  with 
the  celebrant  and  the  assembled  friends  then  march  round  the  yajha-Sdla 
to  the  sound  of  conches  and  other  instruments  and  enter  by  the  western 
door,  when  the  ceremony  of  purifying  the  hall  with  the  pancha-gavya  is 
again  performed.  To  the  south-west  of  the  grahavedi  »,  small  homa-vedt 
or  altar  for  burnt  sacrifice  is  built  and  a  fire  is  lighted  thereon. 

The  worship. — The  celebrant  then  performs  the  kalaJa-sthdpana  and 
appoints  the  pradhdnu-dtpa  or  guardian  of  the  lamp  to  stand  in  the  east 
and  prevent  the  lamps  going  out,  lest  the  ceremony  should  be  interrupted 
by  sprites  and  goblins.  The  worship  commences  by  the  celebrant  pre- 
senting to  each  leaf  of  the  lotus  on  the  graha-vedt,  a  piece  of  metal 
stamped  with  the  conventional  image  of  the  particular  planet  to  which 
the  leaf  is  sacred.  (Then  the  greatness  of  each  planet  is  praised  and 
litanies  are  read  and  each  is  invited  to  be  present  in  the  place  assigned 
to  it  on  the  graha-vedt.)  All  face  towards  the  sun  and  the  figure  of  tlie 
sun  towards  the  east.  These  are  then  addressed  in  the  agnyuttdrana 
and  then  washed  with  the  five  amrita,  each  ingredient  as  it  is  ap- 
plied being  accompanied  by  a  separate  mantra.  Then  cold  water  is 
offered  and  the  dedication  made  with  the  hymn  of  praise  to : — Oink4ra, 


*  The  lowest  step  is  two  finger-breadths  high  and  broad,  the  next  is  of  the  same 
height  but  four  finger- breadths  broad,  and  the  last  is  four  finger-breadths  higher  than 
the  second  and  one  cubit  square  at  the  top. 

t  Arrangements  are  made  in  the  ritual  for  the  presence  of  the  Ach&rya,  Br^- 
man,  Ritwika  or  prompter  and  Sadasya,  but  aa  a  rule  all  these  offices  are  performed 
by  one  person.  The  ritual  for  this  ceremony  extends  over  eighty  pages  of  my  ma- 
nuscript and  is  said  to  occupy  three  days  in  recital :  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  tho 
full  litoal  is  seldom  or  never  gone  through. 
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BnbmafBhi,  G^Tatri,  Chhandali  and  the  Bupreme  deities  ;  the  Yjdhriti- 
mantra,  Yisyainitra,  Jamadagni,  the  metres  known  as  the  gdyatrt,  ushni 
and  anushfubh  and  the  deities  Agni,  Yayn  and  Suryya,  who  are  asked  to 
aflsist  in  the  ceremony.  Then  the  vydhriti'jn&ntTB,  is  recited  separately 
and  together  thus  : — Om  bhuh  I  invite  and  set  up  the  sun  ;  Otn  hhuvah  I 
inyite,  &c. ;  Otn  svah  I,  S^. ;  Om  bhur  bhwoah  svah,  I,  <fec.,  and  the  figure 
of  the  sun  is  placed  on  a  small  circular  altar  erected  in  the  middle  of  the 
^ho'Vedt,  then  the  invitation  is  made  with  the  mantra : — Otn  aJcrishne, 
isc.  Next  Agni  is  addressed  as  adhideva  of  the  sun,  and  invited  to  be 
seated  on  his  right  hand  with  the  vydhriti-ioBja.tTa,  separately  and  together 
as  in  the  case  of  the  sun  and  also  a  special  mantra  for  the  invitation : — 
*  Om  Agnitn  dutatn^^  &c.  Next  on  the  left  side  Rudra  is  invited  as  the 
proitifadhideva  in  the  same  manner  and  the  invitation  mantra  commen- 
ces : — '  Otn  tryambakatn^^  Ac.  Next  in  the  south-east  comer  the  figure 
of  Soma  is  set  up  with  a  similar  ceremony  on  a  small  square  altar.  Next 
comes  Ang4raka  or  Bhauma  on  a  triangular  altar,  Budha  on  an  arrow- 
sliaped  altar,  four  finger-breadths  long,  Guru  or  Vf ihaspati  on  an  altar 
six  finger-breadths  square,  S'ukra  on  a  five-cornered  altar,  nine  finger- 
breadths  acroBB,  S^ani  on  a  bow-shaped  altar  two  finger-breadths  broad, 
Baku  on  a  sword-shaped  altar,  and  Ketu  on  one  like  a  standard.  Then 
the  other  deities  are  invited  :  first  the  protecting  deities,  Gai^e^,  Durgd, 
Kshetrapala,  Yayu,  Akd^,  and  Ai^wini.  Then  the  guardians  of  the  rite, 
India  on  the  east,  Agni  on  the  south-east,  Yama  on  the  south,  Nirfiti  on 
the  south-west,  Yaru^a  on  the  west,  Yayu  on  the  north-west,  Kuvera  on 
the  north  and  lia  on  the  north-east.  Next  Brahma  is  invited  to  take  his 
place  in  the  upper  part  of  the  central  space  on  the  graha-vedt  and  Ananta 
in  the  lower  portion.  Next  in  the  north-eastern  comer  already  sacred  to 
laa,  the  halaJasthdpana  is  made  and  the  figure  of  Yaruna  is  placed  on  the 
cover  over  the  mouth  of  the  vessel.  All  this  is  supposed  to  be  done  with 
the  same  tedious  ceremony. 

The  meditation, — The  thread  from  which  the  bracelet  is  made  (ra^- 
hha-tutra)  is  now  tied  round  the  neck  of  the  vessel  (kalaJa),  Then  rice  is 
taken  in  the  hand  and  sprinkled  over  all  the  figures  whilst  they  are  asked  to 
eome  and  take  their  place  in  the  vessel  and  in  the  bracelet.  Then  follows 
the  dedication  of  the  rite  to  the  ceremony  about  to  be  performed  on  behalf  of 
the  boy»  Next  the  dhydna  or  meditation  is  given  : — "  Otn  who  sittest  in 
the  position  called  padmdsana  (i,  e.,  with  thighs  crossed,  one  hand  resting 
on  the  left  thigh  and  the  thumb  of  the  other  on  the  heart  and  the  eyes 
lookiDg  towards  the  nose),  with  hand  like  a  lotus,  sprung  from  a  lotus, 
who  driveth  the  chariot  yoked  with  seven  steeds,  two-armed,  ever  present 
Boti.  Otn  thou  who  art  white,  clothed  in  white  garments,  driving  white 
hoTseSy  adorned  with  white,  bearing  a  club,  two-armed,  ready  to  do  what 
B  right,  S^adi.     Otn  thou  with  the  reddish  garland  and  clothes,   bearing 
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a  pike,   lance,  and  clnb,   fonr-armed,  moving  like  a  goat,  granter  of  re- 
qnests,  Dhard-suta.     Om  thon  clothed  in  yellow  garments  encircled  with 
yellow  garlands,  sprang  from  the  pericarp  of  the  lotos,  club-holder,  two- 
armed,  seated  on  a  Uon,  granter  of  requests,   Budha.     Om   Guru  of  the 
Devas  and  Daityas,  clothed  in  white  and  yellow,  four-armed,  who  grantest 
the  wishes  of  ascetics,  with  rosary,  thread  and  alms-dish.     Om  thou  who 
shinest  like  a  sapphire,  holding  a  lance,   granter  of  requests,  vulture- 
bome,  arrow-discharger,   Arka'Suta,      Om   thou  who  art  clad  in  blue, 
whose  body  is  blue,  crested  with  a  diadem,  bright,  seated  on  a  blue  lion, 
such  O  Edhu  is  praised  here.     Om  thou  who  art  of  a  brown  colour,   two- 
armed,   club-wielder,   with  distorted  face,  always  mounted  on  a  vulture, 
grantor  of  desire,  Ketu.**    A  second  meditation   of  the  same  import   is 
then  prescribed  and  others  for  Varui;ia,  &c.     Then  to  all  the  deities  named 
the  dsana,  &c.,  as  far  as  the  flower-ofFering,  are  given  and  Yy^  is  quoted 
in  praise  of  the  nine  planets.     When  procurable,  cocoanuts  should  now  be 
ofPered  with  fruit,  flowers,  and  goods  as  well  as  the  food  supposed  to   be 
agreeable  to  each  deity  :  thus  for  the  sun,  balls  of  rice  and  molasses  are 
provided :  the  moon  receives  a  halt  of  rice,    clarified  butter  and  milk  ; 
Bhauma,  one  made  of  rice,  molasses,clarified  butter  and  milk  (atkarika)  ; 
Budha,  one  made  of  milk  and  rice  ;  Vf  ihaspati,  simply  clarified  butter  and 
rice ;  S'ukra,   curds  and  rice  ;  S'ani  obtains  a   mixture  of  rice,  cliuified 
butter  and  vegetables ;  R&hu  has  goat's  flesh ;  Ketu,   rice  of  various 
colours  ;  whilst  the  remainder  obtain  milk  and  rice.     If  these  different 
ingredients  are  not  procurable  an  offering  of  milk  and  rice  is  made  to  all. 
Consecration  of  the  materials  for  sacrifice, — The  celebrant  then  ap- 
proaches the  homa-hecU  and  looking  towards  the   east  makes  the  usual 
rinsing  of  the  mouth,  and  then  proceeds  through  the  whole  ceremony  of 
consecrating  the  materials  for  the  sacrifice  from  the  appointment  of  the 
Brdhman  (brahmopave^ana)  to  the  general  aspersion  (paryukshana),  after 
which  gifts  are  made  to  the  celebrant.     A  kind  of  pre&.ce  is  then  read 
giving  the  names  of  the  several  deities  and  the  materials  with  which  they 
should  be  worshipped.     This  is  followed  by  the  agni-sthipana  by  which 
Agni  is   invited  in  the  different  forms  in  which  he  is  present  on  the  altar 
as  each  of  the  nine  planets,  receives  worship,   and  the  throne,   Ac,   are 
presented  to  him.     Lines  which  represent  the  tongues  of  flame  on  the  altar 
are  then  drawn  and  adored,  and  the  father  of  the  boy  receives  fire  from 
the  celebrant  and  bending  the  right  knee  so  as  to  allow  the  thigh  to  lie  flat 
on  the  ground  before  the  altar,  meditates  on  Prajdpati,   and  commences 
the  burnt-sacrifices  by  the  offer  of  the  dghdra-homa  with  clarified  butter. 
Fuel*  (samidh)  for  the  altar  is  supplied  from  the  wood  of  the  following 

*  The  wood  of  these  trees  is  supposed  to  be  cut  up  into  pieces  measuring  a 
span  of  the  hand  of  the  boj  who  is  the  subject  of  the  rite.  Three  stalks  of  d'6rvd  or 
huia  make  one  scmiidh. 
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trees  and  plants: — Arka  (CaUUropis  gigantea) ,  Paldsa  (Buteafrcyndosa)^ 
Khadira  (jlcacia  catechu)  ^  Apdmdrga  (Achyranthes  aspera),  Pipala  {Ficiis 
religiosa)  and  Udumbara  (Ficus  glomerata),  8' ami  (Acctcia  suma) ,  Durvd 
{Oynodan  daetylon)  and  ku^  {Eragrostis  cynosuroides) .  These  pieces  of 
wood  and  plants  must  not  be  crooked,  broken,  worm-eaten,  &.,  and 
must  be  steeped  in  curds,  honey  and  clarified  butter  bef or  thej  are 
offered  to  the  nine  planets  as  a  homa.  If  the  wood  of  the  other  trees 
mentioned  is  not  procurable  that  of  the  paldSa  or  khadira  may  be  used 
alone.  There  are  three  positions  for  the  hand  during  the  homa : — (1) 
the  mrigt  (doe),  (2)  the  hatnsi  (female  swan)  and  (3)  Sukari  (sow).  In 
the  iukari  the  hand  is  closed  and  the  fingers  lie  in  the  palm  on  the  hand ; 
the  mrigt  extends  the  little -finger  whilst  the  remaining  fingers  continue 
within  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  the  hatnst  extends  the  fore-finger 
whilst  the  hand  is  closed.  The  mrig4'm,udrd  comes  into  use  in  all  cere- 
monies undertaken  in  order  to  avoid  threatened  dangers  or  the  retribution 
due  to  evil  deeds  :  the  hamsi-mudrd  in  the  rites  observed  for  increase  in 
health,  wealth  or  prosperity,  and  the  iukarumudrd  in  spells  for  malevolent 
pupoees,  in  incantations  against  an  enemy  and  for  causing  any  mental  or 
hodily  misfortune  to  him.  If  the  homa  takes  place  without  its  proper 
spell  {mvdrd)^  the  offering  is  fruitless  and  misfortune  shall  assuredly 
occur  to  both  the  celebrant  and  his  client. 

The  oblation, — The  homa  is  then  offered  in  the  name  of  each  deity 
with  a  short  dedication  and  mantra  whilst  the  name  of  the  presiding 
Rishi  supposed  to  be  present  is  given  as  well  as  the  form  of  Agni.  As 
this  ceremony  is  gone  through  forty-two  times,  the  result  may  be  tabu- 
lated as  follows : — 

The  nvM  'pLcmets. 


Ho. 

Name  of 
deity. 

Material 

employed 

in  thecoma. 

Initial  wordd  of 
mantra. 

Presiding 
Rishi. 

Form  of 
Agni. 

1 
2 

S 

4 

onn          ... 
Kooii 

Badha      ... 

Arka     ... 
Paldia  ... 

Khadira 
Apdmdrgfij 

Om  Akji^hi^y  &o. 
Om  imam  devd  oBa- 

patna  gvam,  Ac. 
Om  agnir  mitrddhd^  Ao. 
Om  udbudhyaavdgne, 

Hiranyastlipa. 
Grantama. 

YiriipikBha. 
Parameshthi. 

Kapila. 
Pingala. 

Dhtimraketn. 
Jdthara. 

6 
6 

7 

8 
9 

Vphaspati, 
ookra 

1  Ketn 

Pippala... 
UdwmbarOf 

Sami     ... 

Diirvd   ... 
Kuia     ... 

Ubv. 

Om  vrihaspatef  Ao. 
Om  anndtpariartUora- 
sam,  Ag. 

Om  iannodevir  ahhiah- 

tayahf  fto. 
Om  kayd  naichitra,  ^. 
Om  hetvim,  Aa. 

Gritsamada. 
Praj^pati,   AM, 

Sarasvati  and 

Indra. 
DadhyaMithar- 

ya^. 
y&mskdeya. 
Madhnchchhanda. 

STikhi. 
Hataka. 

Mah4teja. 

Bohita. 
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The  Adhidevatas. 

For  these  and  the  succeeding  deities  paltUa  is  the  wood  prescribed 
and  no  particular  form  of  Agni  is  mentioned. 


Number. 

Name  of  deity. 

Initial  words  of  mantra. 

Presiding  Bishi. 

10 

Agni 

» 

Om  agnim  k&tamf  &c. 

Ka^va  and  Medhatithi. 

11 

Apa 

Om  afvantara,  &c. 

Yphaspati. 

12 

Prithivi 

,  Om  syondprithivif  &o. 

Medhfiktithi. 

13 

Yish^a 

Om  idam  vish^wr  vichakram^y 
Om  sajoshdhf  &o. 

As  in  10. 

U 

Indra 

As  in  4. 

15 

Indrani 

Om  aditydf  io. 

Ditto  7. 

16 

Prajapati  ... 

Om  prajdpate,  &o. 

Hiranyagarbha. 

17 

Sarpa 

Om  namo*  stu  aarpehhyOf  &o.... 

Devas. 

18 

Brahm4 

Om  hrahmayajiianam,  io.    ... 
The  Pratyadhidevatds, 

Prajapati. 

19 

Rudra 

Om  tryamhdkamf  &o. 

Y&^ishtha. 

20 

TJmk 

Om  Mi  cha  te  idfcsmif  &o. 

Uttaran^diyana. 

21 

Skanda 

Om  yaddkraoMLah    prabhama  w 

Bhargava,  Jamadagni  and 

&c. 

Dirgbatamasa. 

22 

Purosha 

Om  aahasra-Hnhd  pwnishaJ^  &o. 

Asyanardya^a. 

23 

Brahm4      . . . 

Aa  in  18 

As  in  18. 

24 

Indra 

Om  trdtdram  indram,  &o. 

Gdrgya. 

25 

Yama 

Om  asi  yamah,  &o. 

As  in  21. 

26 

Kala 

Om  hdrshirasij  &c. 

Ditto  15. 

27 

Ghitragapta, 

Om  chitrdvaaOf  &o. 

Ditto  4. 

• 

Other  deities. 

28 

Yin^yaka   ... 

Om  gandndn  tiod,  &o. 

As  in  18. 

29 

Dorga 

Om  jdtavedaaef  &o. 

Ea^yapa. 

80 

Vayu 

Om  vdto  vdmano  vd^  &o. 

Grandhanr&s. 

31 

Om  ii/rddhvdhf  &o. 

Ah  in  18. 

82 

Aiyinaa 

Om  ydvdnkcUay  &o. 

Medhfttithi. 

BiJcpdlds, 

* 

Sesammn 

and  clarified  bntter  are  here  ad 

ded  to  the 

offering  of  paldia. 

88 

Indra 

ARin24 

As  in  24. 

84 

Agni 

Ditto  10 

Ditto  3. 

85 

Yama 

Ditto  25 

Ditto  21. 

86 

Nirpiti 

Om  eahate  nUritef  Ac. 

Yaruna. 

87 

Yanraa 

Om  ima/m  me  varufiKi,  Ao, 

S^nna^sepha. 

88 

Yaya 

As  in  30 

Ah  in  30. 

89 

Kuvera 

Om  vaya  gvam,  &o. 

Bandhnrishi. 

40 

I^na 

Om  tarn  Hdnav^  &G, 

Grantama. 

41 

Brahm&     ... 

ABinlB 

Ar  in  18. 

42 

Sarpa 

Ditto  17 

Ditto  17. 

Should  any  error  occur  in  naming  the  deities  in  the  order  above 
given,  the  entire  ceremony  must  be  gone  through  again,  but  no  penalty 
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18  attached    to  the  use  of  the  materials  for  the  samidh  in  other  than  the 
prescribed  form. 

The  position  assigned  to  each  deity  on  the  graha^vedi  wHl  better  be 
onderBtood  from  the  diagram  in  Plate,  I,  fig.  2.  In  the  petals  of  the  lotns, 
^  letter '  A '  stands  for  '  Adhideva ' :  the  letters  '  Pradh '  for  <  Pradhana- 
deva*  and  the  letters  '  Pr.'  for  '  Pratyadhideva,'  the  titles  given  to  each 
triad.  We  have  next  a  Kama  of  clarified  bntter  with  the  vydhfiti^majitn, 
repeated  nine  times  :  hence  the  name  navdhuti-homa*  Another  ofPering 
of  clarified  butter  is  made  with  the  mantra : — '  Om  to  Agni  who  causeth  a 
good  sacrifice  tvdhd.^  Then  a  jpurna-patray  or  vessel,  is  presented  to  the 
oelehmnt  with  a  dedication  that  all  imperfections  in  the  ceremony  may 
be  forgiven  and  the  rite  be  completed. 

Balid&na. — ^The  baliddna  follows  and  comprises  offerings  of  milk 
or  rice  and  cnrds  to  the  north  of  the  graha-vedi  or  near  the  homO'Ved^. 
A  portion  d  the  mixtnre  is  taken  and  placed  on  a  brazen  platter  or  stone 
in  the  name  of  the  son  with  the  address  : — *  Bh6  bho  Snn  accept  this 
offering ;  be  thon  the  bestower  of  long  life,  the  giver  of  forgiveness,  the 
alleviator  of  trouble,  the  giver  of  good  fortune  and  the  increaser  of  pros- 
peiiij  to  thy  worshipper.'  Above  this  an  offering  is  placed  for  the  moon 
wi&  the  same  address  and  so  on  for  each  of  the  forty-two  deities  assembled 
and  to  whom  a  homa  has  been  offered.  It  will  be  noticed  that  a  homa  is 
not  offered  either  to  the  Kshetrddhipati  or  the  Y&stoshpati.  To  the  former, 
however,  a  bali  is  presented  with  considerable  ceremony ;  a  mixture  of 
clarified  butter  and  rice  known  as  khichrt  is  placed  on  a  platter  of  leaves 
and  on  it  four  lamps  of  wheaten  dough  with  clarified  butter  for  oil  and  a 
few  coins.  Then  an  ignorant  Brihman  or  a  Sudra  is  honoured  with  an 
offering  of  sandal  which,  as  a  rule,  is  smeared  over  his  face  to  make  him 
look  hideous.  The  dhydna  or  meditation  on  Kshetrapila  follows,  after 
which  the  offering  is  taken  and  presented  with  the  mantra.*  "  Oqi 
gloiyto  the  venerable  Kshetrap^la  *  *  *  to  all  sprites,  goblins, 
demons  and  their  followers,  glory  to  this  offering  of  clarified  butter  and 
rice  with  its  light,  gifts  and  betel.  Hail  Kshetrapala  *  •  filled  with 
the  howling  of  the  fierce-mouth  protect  me,  eat  this  offering  of  khichrt 
with  its  light  prepared  for  thee.     Protect  the  person  who  causes  this 


•  0#  Homo  hhagavate  Juhetrapdldya  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^:  hh4ta-preta'piidcha' 
4^n{'4&im'}>etdlddi-panvdrayutdya  eska  8ad4pal^  sadakshiiixiJ^  aaidnib&Uih  krisardnna- 
i^fMrnoA  hho  hho  k^heh-apdla  mam  maru,  turn  tv/ru,  tola  UUcl,  ehasha  shasha,  phen- 
^^n^p^nta-diAmnkha  rak$ha  raksha  grahamakhaJearmma^i  omuls'  aacUpan^  hrisardn- 
vWt9  hhaksha  hhdkeha  yajamdnaw^  pdhi  pdhi  mama  vd  aaputra-BaparivdroBya  yaja- 
■«Muya  rd,  §re, 
M 
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ceremony  to  be  made,  be  for  him  and  his  cbfld  and  those  belonging  to  hini^ 
the  bestower  of  long  life."  dx;. 

Pv^rndhutuhoma, — ^After  this  follows  the  pumdhiUi-homa  in  which 
Bharadva ja  is  the  Rishi  and  the  deity  is  MahaTaisvanara.  The  ofEering 
is  pre&ced  by  the  nsnal  dedication  of  time,  place,  person  and  object, 
followed  by  the  hymn  in  fonr  verses  beginning : — *  Om  murddhdnam 
dtvo,^  &c.,  and  ending  with '  Om  purnd,*  <&c.,  whence  the  name. 

Agni'pujd. — The  Agni-pujd  comes  next  in  which  Agni  is  addressed 
on  behalf  of  the  boy  : — '  Ofn  Agni  thou  that  protectest  the  body,  protect 
my  body  ;  Om  Agni  that  grantest  long  life,  grant  me  long  life ;  Offl  Agni 
that  bestowest  energy,  bestow  on  me  energy  ;  complete  whatever  is  de- 
ficient in  my  oblation ;  Om  holy  Savita,  accept  my  sacrifice,  holy  Saras- 
vati  accept  my  sacrifice  ;  ye  twin  A^vins,  crowned  with  lotuses  accept  my 
sacrifice.'  Then  warming  his  hands  in  the  filame  of  the  altar  he  applies 
them  in  succession  to  the  various  parts  of  his  body  saying  : — "  May  each 
member  of  my  body  increase  in  condition."  Similarly  the  mouth,  nos- 
trils, eyes,  ears  and  arms  are  separately  addressed  to  the  same  intent. 

Trydyusha. — ^After  this  the  rite  called  trydyusha  for  acquiring  the 
three-fold  vital  power  is  celebrated.  It  consists  in  the  application  of  the 
tilaka  or  frontal  mark  to  the  head  and  throat  of  both  the  boy  for  whom 
the  ceremony  is  performed  and  his  father.  The  material  for  the  tilaka  is 
taken  from  the  ashes  of  the  homa  and  then  mixed  with  clarified  butter 
and  applied  by  the  celebrant.  This  is  followed  by  the  distribution  of 
gifts  which  are  divided  amongst  all  the  Brdhmans  present.  But  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  presents  suitable  to  the  occasion,  the  wealthy 
and  devout  are  instructed  that  the  following  are  specially  acceptable  to 
each  of  the  nine  planets  : — to  the  sun,  a  brown  cow ;  to  the  moon,  a 
conch  ;  to  Bhauma,  a  red  bullock  ;  to  Budha,  gold  ;  to  Vrihaspati,  yellow 
clothes  and  gold  ;  to  S'ukra,  a  white  horse  ;  to  S'ani,  a  black  cow  ;  to 
RAhu,  a  sword,  and  to  Ketu,  a  goat.  These  subsequently  become  the 
property  of  the  officiating  priests,  but  it  is  allowed  to  commute  these 
gifts  in  detail  for  a  sum  of  money  which  is  made  over  to  the  priests  with 
the  usual  dedication  of  place,  time,  person  and  object,  and  that  the 
money  is  in  lieu  of  the  gifts  due  to  each  of  the  nine  planets.  All  then 
march  around  the  altar  singing  : — "  Om^  go,  go,  best  of  gods,  omnipotent, 
in  thy  own  home,  where  Brahma  and  the  other  gods  are,  there  go  thou 
Huta^na."  The  planets  are  then  worshipped  and  afterwards  the  cele- 
brant and  his  assistants  asperses  the  assembly  with  water  taken  from  the 
kalaia  wliilst  chaunting  a  hymn.*     This   is  followed  by  a  mantraf  in 

•  This  18  called  a  Vaidik  hymn  and  commences  : — '  On^  sart^ve  samudrdh  sarittu 
tirthdni  jaladdnaddh,*  Ac. :  it  contains  thirty-four  verses, 
f  CaUod  a  Pauri^oka-mantra. 
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wldch  all  the  deities  are  invoked  that  the  aspersion  may  be  f  mctuous 
and  their  protection  be  extended  to  all.  The  tilaka  of  sandal  is  then 
given  by  the  celebrant  to  the  men  of  the  assembly  with  the  man- 
tra* :— "  Owi,  may  it  be  well  with  thee,  be  thou  fortunate ;  may  Maha- 
kkshmi  be  pleased  with  thee  ;  may  the  gods  always  protect  thee  ;  may 
good  fortnne  be  always  with  thee  everywhere  ;  may  evil  planets,  sins, 
imparities  and  causes  of  quarrel  seeing  the  mark  on  thy  forehead  be 
powerless  to  harm  thee."  The  rice  is  appKed  with  the  mantra : — '  Otn 
may  this  rice  protect  thee.'  The  tilaka  is  given  to  women  merely  as  an 
ornament  without  any  mantra,  but  the  rice  is  applied  with  the  mantra 
nsed  for  men.  The  mantra-jp^^Aa  follows,  of  which  twenty-one  verses 
are  for  the  men  and  three  for  the  women  whose  husbands  are  alive  at  the 
time ;  when  finished,  flowers  are  distributed  to  all  present.  After  this 
the  ceremony  of  fastening  on  the  bracelet  (rakshdbandhana)  takes  place 
as  described^  and  the  hhuyan-dana  with  its  gifts  in  which  all  the  dancers 
and  the  musicians  share.  The  worship  of  the  planets  concludes  as  usual 
with  a  feast  to  Brahmans. 

Ghurd'karana. — The  rite  known  as  churd-harana  or  shaving  of  the 
head  is  also  included  amongst  those  preparatory  to  the  assumption 
of  the  sacrificial  thread.  The  favourable  moment  is  fixed  by  the  ^imily 
astrologer  and  when  arranged  for,  the  father  of  the  boy  commences  the 
rite  the  night  before  by  going  through  the  Gape^^^/a.  He  then  takes 
ten  small  bags  of  cloth  aod  wrapping  up  in  them  portions  of  turmeric, 
dai-grass,  mustard  and  a  coin,  ties  them  in  the  hair  of  the  boy  with  the 
mantra : — *  To-morrow  you  will  be  cut  off,'  <fec.  Three  are  tied  on  the 
right  side  of  the  head,  three  on  the  left  side,  three  at  the  back  of  the 
head  and  one  on  the  top.  The  next  morning  all  proceed  to  the  yajha' 
i&la  in  which  the  graha-vedi  of  the  previous  ceremony  was  erected.  The 
duties  of  the  day  are  opened  with  the  rinsing  of  the  mouth,  next  the 
arghu  is  set  up  and  consecrated  and  the  prdndydma  is  gone  through 
followed  by  the  dedication. 

In  the  last  rite,  the  celebrant  defines  the  object  by  stating  that  the 
ceremony  is  performed  for  the  churd-karana  and  upanayana  (initia- 
tion) of  so  and  so,  the  son  of  so  and  so,  &c.  Next  follow  the  whole  of 
the  usual  preparatoiy  ceremonies  as  far  as  the  Punydha-vdchana.  The 
eelebrant  now  approaches  the  churd-karana^vedt  and  again  consecrates 
the  argha  and  makes  a  dedication  to  Agni  and  then  lights  a  fire  upon 
the  vedC  or  altar.  The  father  now  takes  the  boy  in  his  arms  and  the 
mother  seats  herself  to  his  left,  and  all  assist  in  the  installation  of  the  altar 
and  the  invitation,  &c.,  is  gone  through  as  before.  Then  an  offering  of 
ebrified  butter  is  thrown  on  the   fire   with  the  mantra  : — '  Otn  prajdp<im 

*  Om  bliadramaa  tUf  &g. 
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taye,*  Ac.,  and  gifts  are  bestowed  on  the  celebrant.  The  hair  of  the 
child,  except  the  top-knot,  is  now  cut  ofE  whilst  an  appropriate  service  is 
read.  The  hair  is  then  buried  with  cow-dung  near  some  water  and  the 
boy  is  bathed  and  clothed  in  his  best  and  placed  near  the  celebrant  and 
s  held  to  be  entitled  to  the  name  mdnavaka  or  religious  student.  The 
ceremony  as  usual  winds  up  with  gifts,  to  the  celebrant  and  assembled 
Brahmans,  replied  to  by  a  mantra  and  the  gift  of  a  flower  (dsisha)  as  a 
benediction. 

Assv/mes  the  garb  of  a  student, — ^According  to  the  Pdraskarasutra^ 
the  son  of  a  Brahman  may  assume  the  janeo  at  seven  or  eight  years  of 
age,  the  son  of  a  E^shatriya  at  eleven  years  of  age  and  the  son  of  a  Vai^ya 
at  twelve  years.  These  limits  can  be  doubled  where  necessity  exists, 
but  the  ceremony  cannot  take  place  after  the  second  limit  has  expired. 
The  father  and  son  now  approach  the  upanayana-vedl  and  the  boy  pre- 
sents the  tilapdtra  to  the  altar.  This  tilapdtra  is  an  iron  pot  containing 
sesamum  oil  in  which  coins  have  been  placed  and  which  form  a  portion 
of  the  honorarium  of  the  celebrant.  The  invitation,  Ac.,  is  again  recited 
and  the  dedication  is  made  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  young  student 
in  his  studies.  Next  foUows  a  formal  burnt-sacrifice  of  clarified  butter. 
The  celebrant  then  receives  from  the  Either  of  the  boy  a  loin-doth,  belt, 
sacrificial-thread,  waist  thread,  waUdng-stick  and  bason  for  receiving 
alms  and  gives  them  one  by  one  to  the  boy  with  the  mantra  for  each. 
Separate  woods  are  prescribed  for  the  walking-stick  according  to  caste  ; 
for  the  BdLhman,  paldia ;  for  the  Kshatriya,  hel ;  and  for  the  Vaiify&y 
gular.  The  celebrant  then  asperses  the  head  and  breast  of  the  boy  and 
accepts  him  as  one  duly  prepared  and  fit  to  be  raised  to  the  degree  of  a 
religious  student.  The  boy  next  seats  himself  to  the  north  of  the  cele- 
brant and  his  &ther  goes  through  the  Agni-pujd  and  offers  a  sacrifice  of 
clarified  butter  and  presents  gifts  to  the  Brahmans.  The  title  hhafta  is 
given  to  the  student  who  has  assumed  the  sacrificial  thread. 

Saluting  the  religious  preceptor. — The  astrologer  fixes  the  lagnaddn^t 
or  propitious  moment  for  repeating  the  gdyatrt,  and  when  it  comes  the 
boy  seats  himself  in  front  of  the  celebrant  and  turning  his  face  towards 
the  north-east  salutes  the  celebrant  and  presents  gifts  to  his  purohita.  Ho 
then  crosses  his  arms  and  places  his  right  hand  on  the  right  foot  and  his 
left  hand  on  the  left  foot  of  the  purohita  and  bows  his  head  down  until 
it  touches  his  hands.  The  purohita  then  gives  the  d^ha  and  for  a 
Br&hman  reads  the  gdyatri  three  times,  thus : — 

(1)  Om  hhur  hhuvah  svah  tat  savitvr  varenyam. 

(2)  Repeat  first  line  adding  hhargo  devamja  dhimahi. 

(3)  Repeat  both  preceding  and  add  dhiyo  yo  na^  prachodaydt. 
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Tbe  Eshatiiya  gdyatri  is  as  follows  : — 

Om  devcuya  savitur  matim  dsavam  vtSvadevyatn  dhiyd  hhagatn  ma^ 
nimahe. 

The  Yaiiya  gdyatri  is  as  follows  : — 

Om  viivd  rwpdni  prati  munchcUe  kavih  prdsavtd  hhudram  d/wipade  cha* 
Uui\pade  vi  ndkam  akhyat  savitd  varenyo  *nu  praydnam  ushaso  virdjati. 

The  boy  again  brings  presents  and  hXis  at  tbe  feet  of  bis  purohita 
•nd  prays  that  witb  bis  teacher's  aid  be  may  become  a  learned  man.  Tbe 
purohita  then  instmcts  bis  pupil  in  tbe  sandhydy  already  described.  Next 
the  samidh  or  small  faggot  of  sticks  from  five  trees  previously  mentioned 
is  taken  by  tbe  boy  and  witb  one  of  tbe  pieces  be  touches  bis  eyes  and 
(ben  dipB  one  end  of  it  in  clarified  butter  and  again  tbe  other  and  then 
traces  it  on  tbe  fire  on  tbe  altar.  Similarly  tbe  ears,  nose,  bands,  arms, 
forehead,  lips,  and  breasts  are  touched  in  order  and  the  stick  are  burned. 
The  celebrant  then  performs  tbe  trydyusha  by  applying  tbe  frontal  and 
throat-marks  witb  tbe  ashes  of  tbe  homa  and  clarified  butter.  Tbe  boy 
then  goes  through  tbe  dandawat  or  salutation  as  already  described  and 
again  receives  the  dUsha.  He  then  addresses  Agni,  stating  bis  name, 
cute,  parentage,  &c.,  and  asks  the  deity  to  take  him  under  bis  protection 
and  again  prostrates  himself  before  bis  pv/rohitaj  who  usually  delivers  a 
homily  on  general  conduct.  Tbe  boy  then  begs  from  bis  friends  and 
presents  tbe  results  to  bis  purohita  saying : — *'  O  Mab^rdja  accept  these 
ahns  which  I  bave  received." 

Veddratnbha, — Then  commences  tbe  rite  connected  with  the  first 
■tody  of  the  Yedas,  tbe  Veddrambha.  Gautama  has  said  that  tbe  Veda 
of  the  division  to  which  tbe  student  belongs  should  first  be  read  by  him. 
The  celebrant  prepares  the  altar  called  tbe  Veddramhha-vedi^  for  which 
the  nsoal  Qoj^eiA'pujd  is  performed  and  a  fire  is  lighted  thereon.  Tbe 
flame  is  then  fed  witb  the  numerous  ofiEerings  made  in  tbe  names  of  tbe 
deities  invoked  to  be  present  and  assist,  for  whom  tbe  whole  invitation 
ie.,  is  repeated,  followed  with  the  usual  gifts  and  dedication.  Then 
comes  the  worship  of  the  Yedas  themselves  witb  invitation,  &c,,  followed  by 
the  worship  of  Gki^e^,  Sarasvati,  Laksbmi  and  Kdtyayana,  accompanied 
with  the  usual  installation  address  (pratishfhd),  invitation,  &c.  Then 
the  boy  looking  towards  tbe  north-east  performs  the  prdnnydma  and 
recites  tbe  gdyatri  and  mantras  in  honour  of  tbe  four  Yedas,  commencinir 
with  that  belonging  to  bis  own  division.  He  next  recites  tbe  mahd- 
vfdkriti  with  tbe  gdyatrt  three  times,  t.  c,  tbe  gdyatri  witb  the  funruu^ 
hdra : — ^**  Om  hhur^  Om  bhuvah,  Om  svah^  He  is  then  told  to  go  to 
Benares  and  study  there  and  for  form's  sake  actually  advances  a  short 
diataDce  on  the  road  and  then  returns,  when  tbe  ceremony  is  closed  with 
the  nsnal  distribution  of  g^ifts. 
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Samdvartana. — ^Next  comes  the  sam&vartana  (returning  home  after 
finishing  his  studies)  which  commences  with  the  gift  of  a  cow  to  the 
celebrant.  The  boy  takes  hold  of  the  cow's  tail  with  one  hand  and  hold- 
ing  water  in  the  other  repeats  a  short  formula  and  gives  the  cow  to  the 
celebrant.  There  is  in  this  rite  also  an  altar  or  ved%  the  consecration  of 
which  takes  place  exactly  as  in  the  previous  rite.  The  father,  son  and 
celebrant  approach  the  altar  and  the  son  coming  forward  and  laying  hold 
of  his  right  ear  with  his  left  hand  and  his  left  ear  with  his  right 
hand  (vyastapdni)  says,  he  has  ceased  to  do  evil  and  wishes  to  learn  to 
do  well.  The  celebrant  answers  "  may  you  have  long  life."  The  cele- 
brant then  asperses  the  boy  and  his  relatives  from  the  water  of  the  udu" 
kumhha  or  small  vessel  for  holy- water  usually  placed  near  the  kala^a,  and 
subsequently  takes  whatever  water  remains  and  pours  it  through  a  metal 
sieve  called  sahasradhdrd  on  the  head  of  the  boy.  These  operations  are 
each  accompanied  by  a  mantra,  as  also  the  taking  off  of  the  belt  (mekhala) 
and  the  applying  of  the  tilaka  to  the  twelve  parts  of  the  body  : — (1)  the 
forehead  in  which  Ke^va  resides ;  (2)  the  belly  with  Nardyana ;  (3) 
the  heart  with  Madhava ;  (4)  the  right  side  with  Vishnu  ;  (5)  the  left  side 
with  Yamana ;  (6)  the  hollow  below  the  throat  with  Govinda ;  (7)  the 
right  arm  with  Madhusddana ;  (8)  the  left  arm  with  S'ridhara ;  (9)  the 
root  of  the  ears  with  Trivikrama ;  (10)  the  back  with  Padmanabha ;  (11) 
the  navel  with  Damodara,  and  (12)  top  of  the  head  with  Y&sudeva* 
The  boy  then  clothes  himself,  and  the  celebrant  repeating  appro- 
priate mantras  directs  the  boy  to  remain  pure  for  three  whole  days,  t.  e., 
not  touching  a  Sudra  or  a  dead  body,  &>c.  On  the  fourth  day  they  again 
assemble,  and  the  hovna  known  as  purndhuti  is  made,  and  again  the 
entire  ceremony  of  consecrating  the  graha-vedt  is  gone  through  as  well  as 
the  worship  of  the  nine  planets  and  jivaindfris,  and  the  boy's  sister  or 
mother  performs  the  mahdnirdjana  (waving  of  lights)  before  him,  and  all 
winds  up  with  the  usual  gifts  and  a  feast. 

Vivdha-karma. — The  ceremonies  connected  with  marriage  come  next 
and  occupy  no  inconsiderable  place  in  the  services.  They  include  those 
arranged  in  the  following  five  divisions : — 

(1)  Agni'pujd  ;  clothing,   perfuming  and  anointing  the  body ;  the 

purohita  of  the  boy  shall  then  ask  the  other  the  name  and 
caste  of  the  girl  and  communicate  the  same  information 
regarding  the  boy. 

(2)  Presentation  of  a  cow  and  coin  in  honor  of  the  girl :  procession 

from  the  house  to  the  agni-vedu 

(3)  Invitation  to  the  father  of  the  bride  and  formal  conclusion  of 

the  arrangements ;  then  circumambulation  of  the  fire-altedi^ 
and  performing  the  kuAt-kandikd. 
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(4)  The  bride  sits  to  the  right,  and  the  bridegroom  sits  to  the  left 

close  together,  while  a  homa  is  made. 

(5)  Next  follows  the  aamirava^prdiana^  purnapdtra,  gifts  to  Brdh- 

mans,  and  the  verses  suited  to  the  ceremony. 

Vdgddfia, — Commencing  with  the  first  group  we  have  the  vdgddna^ 
Mhi  or  rales  for  the  preliminaries  to  a  marriage.  Some  days  before  the 
iredding  takes  place  the  father  of  the  girl  performs  the  Qsj^e&s^pujd  and 
the  dedication  declaring  the  object  to  be  the  correct  and  successful  issue 
of  the  vagddna,  with  detail  of  his  own  caste,  name,  race,  and  that  of  the 
boy  to  whom  he  has  given  his  girl.  The  girl  then  performs  the  Indrani- 
f%jd  (one  of  the  divine  mothers)  before  a  likeness  of  that  deity  drawn  on 
gold  or  other  metal.  Next  day  the  sarwdrambha  or  the  beginning  to 
ooUect  the  materials  necessary  for  the  wedding  takes  place.  The 
fftther  of  the  bride  takes  a  mixture  of  turmeric  and  Idlii  (parched  grain) 
with  water  and  anoints  the  body  of  the  girl  and  performs  the  Craned 
pc/a.  The  same  is  done  by  the  father  of  the  boy  to  the  boy,  and  in  ad- 
dition he  takes  three  small  bags  (potalt)  of  cloth  containing  coin,  betel, 
turmeric,  roli  (powder  on  the  seeds  of  Mallotus  phillipinensis)  and  rice,* 
CBie  of  which  is  buried  within  the  hearth  where  the  food  is  cooked ;  a 
second  is  suspended  from  a  handle  of  the  hardki  or  iron-pan  in  which  the 
food  is  cooked,  and  the  third  is  attached  to  the  handle  of  the  spoon. 
The  object  of  these  proceedings  is  to  keep  o£E  ghosts  and  demons  from 
the  feast.  Thin  cakes  are  prepared  of  wheaten  flour  (sunwdla)  and 
tiliicker  cakes  (pun)  of  the  same,  which,  with  sesamum  and  balls  of  a 
nixtnre  of  rice-flour,  ghi,  and  molasses  (laddu  and  chhol)  are  made  by 
the  women. 

First  visit. — ^Next  comes  the  purvdnga  which  takes  place  on  the  day 
before  or  on  the  morning  of  the  wedding.  The  parents  of  both  children, 
each  in  their  own  house,  commence  with  the  Grane^a-jotls/a,  followed  by 
the  Mdtrv-pujdy  Ndmdi-irdddha,  Punydha-vdchana^  KalaJa^sthdpana  and 
Navagraha-pujd  as  already  described.  The  parents  of  the  girl  seldom 
perform  more  than  the  first  two,  and  remain  fasting  until  the  Kanyd-ddna 
has  taken  place.  The  father  of  the  girl  then  through  his  daughter 
sdores  Gauri,  Mahe^wari,  and  Indr^i,  and  ties  B,po(aU  on  her  left  hand. 
The  &ther  of  the  boy  binds  a  similar  bag  on  the  right  wrist  of  the  boy, 
and  aJso  on  the  left  hand  of  the  boy's  mother.  Four  days  afterwards  the 
bags  are  removed.  On  the  morning  of  the  wedding  day  the  family  as- 
trologer sends  a  water-clock,  to  mark  the  exact  moment,  with  other 
inresents  to  the  father  of  the  girl,  and  declares  his  intention  of  being 
present  with  the  marriage  procession  at  a  certain  hour.      The  boy  is  then 

*  These  are  the  oontentB  of  the  pofali  commoiily  used,  though  a  mnoh  more 
cbborate  inveatory  is  given  in  the  ritual. 
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dressed  in  his  best,  perfumed,   anointed,  and  painted  and  placed  in  a 
palanquin,  and,  accompanied  by  the  friends  of  the  family  and  musicians, 
he  sets  out  for  the  bride's  house.     He  is  met  on  the  road  by  a  deputation 
from  the  bride's  father,  conveying  some  presents  for  the  bridegroom,  and 
near  the  village  by  a  relative  of  the  bride,  who  interchanges  further  pre- 
sents.    The  procession  then  halts  for  rest  whilst  dancers  and  musicians 
exercise  their  craft.     All  then  proceed  to  the  house  of  the  bride,   where 
a  clean-swept  place  opposite  the  principal  entrance  has  been  decorated  by 
the  women  of  the  family  with  rice-fiour  and  red  sanders.     On  this  plaoB 
the  celebrant  and  parties  to  the  ceremony  with  their  &thers  and  prin- 
cipal relations  take  their  place,  whilst  the  remainder  of  the  procession 
stand  at  a  respectful  distance.     Next  comes  the  dhulyargha  which  com- 
mences with  the  consecration  of  the  argha.     Then  the  father  of  the  bride 
recites  the  harana  sankalpa^  dedicating  the  rite   to  the  giving  of  his 
daughter  to  the  bridegroom,  after  which  he  offers  the  water  of  the  argha 
to  the  celebrant  who  accompanies  the  bridegroom,  as  well  as  water  for 
washing  his  feet,  the  tilaha  with  flowers  and  rice,  and  the  materials  neces- 
sary for  the  ensuing  ceremonies.     Similar  offerings  are   made  to  the 
bridegroom ;  and  his  father  is  honoured  with  flowers  and  the  iHsha^ 
and  all  sit  down  to  a  feast. 

The  marriage  hall. — The  near  relatives  of  the  parties  then  assemble 
in  the  marriage-hall.  The  bride  is  placed  looking  towards  the  west  and 
the  bridegroom  towards  the  east  with  a  curtain  between  them,  whilst  the 
fathers  of  each  perform  the  6ane^jpi»ji.  The  bridegroom's  father 
sends  a  tray  of  sweetmeats  (laddu)  to  the  girl's  father,  on  which  the 
latter  places  flowers  and  returns  the  tray  to  the  boy's  father.  The  bride's 
father  then  washes  the  bridegroom's  feet  and  fixes  the  tilaka  on  his  fore- 
head. Again  the  girl's  father  sends  a  tray  of  sweetmeats  which  is 
accepted  and  returned  adorned  with  flowers.  The  bridegroom  then 
performs  the  dchaTruma  and  receives  from  his  father-in-law  a  tray  of 
sweetmeats  (madhv/parka)  made  from  honey,  <fec.  He  should  then  taste 
a  portion  of  them,  and  say  that  they  are  good  and  express  his  thAnlrfl 
for  the  present.  He  then  washes  his  hands  and  rinsing  his  mouth  per- 
forms the  'prdnoAfdma  and  sprinkling  of  his  body  with  the  right  hand 
merely  and  the  usual  mantra.  The  bride's  father  takes  a  bundle  of  kuia 
grass  in  the  form  of  a  sword  and  caUs  out  "  bring  the  calf  :"  the  bride- 
groom says,  "  it  is  present."*  Then  water  is  sprinkled  over  the  figure 
of  the  calf  and  several  mantras  are  read,  and  as  in  the  Kali-Yuga  the 
slaughter  of  cows  is  prohibited,  the  figure  is  put  aside  and  gifts  are  substi- 
tuted. 

•  As  a  rule  in  Kamaoii,  the  figure  of  a  calf  made  in  dough  or  stamped  on  metal 
is  produced. 
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Verification  of  family, — In  the  meantime,  a  Brahman  of  the  bride- 
groom's party  prepares  the  altar,  consecrates  it,  and  lights  the  fire. 
The  bride's  father  then  gives  four  pieces  of  cloth  to  the  bridegroom  and 
be  returns  two  for  his  bride.  The  bride's  father  then  raises  the  curtain 
and  allows  the  parties  to  see  each  other.  Then  the  celebrant  on  the 
girls  side,  after  reading  the  dsirvdda  verse,*  asks  the  celebrant  on  the 
boy's  side  the  gotra,  pravara,  Sakha,  veda,  ancestors  for  three  generations, 
and  name  of  the  boy.  The  celebrant  on  the  boy's  side  recites  a  similar 
TCTse  and  replies  to  the  questions  asked,  winding  up  with  a  request  for 
Hke  information  as  to  the  girl's  family,  which  is  given.  The  questions 
and  answers  are  repeated  three  times,  the  verses  alone  being  changed. 
Tbis  section  of  the  rite  winds  up  with  the  usual  gifts,  and  dedicatory 
piajeis  and  a  hom^  of  four  sweetmeats,  two  from  the  bride's  house 
offered  by  the  bridegroom  and  two  from  the  bridegroom's  house  offered 
bjr  the  bride. 

The  giving  away. — ^At  the  exact  time  fixed  for  giving  away  the  girl, 
the  bride's  &ther  turns  his  face  to  the  north,  whilst  the  bride  looks  to- 
wtrds  the  west.  The  father  then  extends  his  hand  and  the  girl  places 
her  band  (palm  upwards)  in  her  father's  hand  with  fingers  closed  and 
thumb  extended,  and  holding  in  the  palm  ku^a-gr&BSy  sesamum,  barley 
and  gold.  The  boy  takes  hold  of  the  girl's  thumb,  whilst  the  mother  of 
the  girl  pours  water  on  the  three  hands  during  the  recital  of  the  dedica- 
tion by  the  celebrant.  This  portion  of  the  rite  concludes  with  the  for- 
mal bestowal  of  the  girl  generally  called  the  Isanyd-ddna.  When  this  is 
concluded  the  girl  leaves  her  father's  side  of  the  hall  and  joins  her  hus- 
band, when  the  ddnavdkyaf  is  read,  and  the  father  of  the  bride  addresses 
her  and  prays  that  if  any  error  has  been  committed  in  bringing  her  up 
it  may  be  forgiven.  Next  an  address  with  olEerings  is  made  by  the  bride- 
groom to  his  &ther-in-law,  thanking  him  for  the  gift  of  his  well-cared- 
fop  daughter.  In  return  the  father  declares  the  girl's  dowry,  and  the 
dothes  of  the  two  are  knotted  together.  Then  come  the  usual  gifts, 
aspersion,  and  offering  of  flowers.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  then  pro- 
ceed to  a  second  altar];  which  is  usually  erected  outside  the  marriage 
ball  and  whilst  mantras  are  recited  by  the  celebrant  circumambulate 
the  outer  circle. 

The  eircum^imbulation. — ^This  being  done  the  dghdra-homu  follows 
which  comprises  twelve  offerings  conjointly  made  by  bride  and  bride- 

*  In  praise  of  Hara  and  Hari. 

t  Contaiiuiig  four  yerses  from  the  Puri^^as. 

t  This  altar  is  about  a  cnbit  square  and  is  surronnded  by  a  hedge  of  branches  of 
tbe  aacrod  trees  connected  together  with  t¥rine,  ontside  which  the   circumambniation 
takes  place  either  three,  five,  or  seven  times. 
N 
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groom,  the  former  of  whom  holds  her  husband's  arm  whilst  he  places 
each  offering  on  the  altar  and  the  celebrant  recites  the  prescribed  prayers. 
Next  come  the  nsnal  gifts  and  retnms  in  flowers  and  rice.  Then  follows 
the  rdshtrabhrit-homay  which  also  consists  of  twelve  offerings,  conjointly 
made,  winding  up  with  presents  as  before.  Also  the  jayd-homa  with  its 
thirteen  ofEerings,  the  abliydtdna-homa  with  its  eighteen  offerings,  the 
panchaka'homa  with  its  five  offerings  and  the  Idjd-homa  with  its  offer* 
ings  of  flowers  and  fruit.  Then  the  altar  is  again  circumambulated  and 
parched  rice  spinkled  from  a  sieve  on  the  pair  as  they  move  slowly 
around.  The  bridegroom  then  lifts  the  bride  and  pla<;es  her  a  short  dis> 
tance  apart,  when  her  brother  approaches  and  gives  her  some  parched 
rice  with  which  she  makes  a  homa.  The  bridegroom  then  asperses  his 
bride  with  water  from  the  Jealaia  whilst  repeating  the  mantra  : — "  Otn 
dpah  Sivdh  Hvatamdh^"  &c.,  and  also  touches  her  chest  and  head  with 
appropriate  mantras.  She  then  goes  to  the  left  of  her  husband  and  lays 
hold  of  his  garments,  and  whilst  another  mantra  is  read,  the  hrahma^hoTna 
is  made  by  the  bridegroom.  The  bride  then  washes  her  husband's  feet, 
who  in  return  makes  her  a  present,  and  each  applies  the  tilaka  to  the 
other  and  eat  curds  and  molasses  together.  After  washing  of  hands  the 
purndpdtra  takes  place,  in  which  forgiveness  is  craved  for  all  defects  in 
the  ceremony  or  in  the  amount  of  gi^s,  <&c.,  and  the  inantra-patra  or  leaf  is 
placed  on  the  bridegroom's  head  by  the  celebrant  with  the  prayer  that  he 
may  be  well  and  have  long  life,  and  for  this  the  celebrant  is  again  re- 
warded. Then  follows  aspersion,  the  giving  and  receiving  of  the  tilaka^ 
Ac,  and  the  bridegroom  is  told  to  look  well  at  his  bride.  A  homily  is 
now  given  regarding  their  conduct,  the  one  towards  the  other,  that  they 
should  above  every  thing  keep  themselves  pure  for  three  nights  or  until 
the  chaturthukarma  had  taken  place.  The  party  then  proceed  in  doors 
and  the  Ganei^jptija,  jivamdtri  and  vasoddhdra  rites  are  performed; 
the  mahdntrdjana  also  takes  place  by  the  bride's  mother,  who  presents 
sweetmeats  and  opening  the  knot  in  their  garments  gives  a  portion  of 
the  sweetmeats  to  both  bride  and  bridegroom,  who  then  retire. 

Dwdra^mdtfi-pdjd. — Next  morning  the  young  married  couple  arise 
early  and  after  domestic  worship  again  tie  their  garments  together  and 
perform  the  dwdra'mdtri-pujd  at  the  bride's  father's  home.  The  door-leaf 
is  cleaned  with  rice  flour  and  on  it  figures  of  the  Matris  are  drawn  and 
reverenced  conjointly,  the  bride  assisting  by  holding  her  husband's  arm. 
Again  she  alone  prepares  the  threshhold  and  performs  the  dshaUya^puja^ 
by  sprinkling  rice  and  flowers.  After  breakfast  both  proceed  to  the 
bridegroom's  house,  where  in  the  presence  of  a  child  who  bears  on  his 
head  a  small  lota  of  water  with  a  green  branch  on  it,  indicative  of  pros- 
perity,  he  formally   commits  his  wife  and  her  dowry  to  the  safe  keeping 
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of  iiis  mother.  The  dwdra'fndtri'pujd  again  takes  place  and  after  enter- 
ing the  house  the  Grane^pu/a  is  performed  mth  the  dedication  that  the 
moment  may  be  propitious  and  the  nsnal  gifts,  &c.,  winding  up  with  the 
nahdntrdjana  by  the  sister  of  the  bridegi'oom  and  the  aspersion  of  the 
assembly  by  the  celebrant.  After  this  gifts  are  distributed  and  all  the 
attendants  are  permitted  to  disperse. 

Ohaturth^ karma, — On  the  fourth  day  the  chatv/rthi-karma  takes  place, 
which  consists  of  the  usual  preparatory  ceremonies  followed  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  potalt  or  small  bags  from  the  wrists  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom preceded  by  a  homa  purmpdtra  which  concludes  the  ceremony. 

Thnr-dgamuna, — The  next  ceremony  is  the  dwirdgamana  or  *  second- 
ooming.'  The  instructions  direct  that  on  a  propitious  day  the  boy's 
parents  shall  cook  certain  cakes  called  pkenika  and  placing  them  in  a 
basket,  the  boy  proceeds  with  them  to  his  father-in-law's  house,  where 
he  salutes  all  the  family  and  presents  the  food.  Early  in  the  morning 
be  performs  the  Q&^eia^pujd  and  at  a  favourable  time  phuses  his  wife 
near  him.  The  tilaka  is  then  interchanged  between  him  and  the  relatives 
c£  his  wife  and  formal  salutations  take  place.  He  then  takes  his  wife 
and  whatever  portion  of  the  dowry  that  is  now  given  to  his  own  house, 
and  on  arriving  at  the  threshhold  the  garments  of  both  are  again  knotted 
together.  Both  are  then  seated  together  and  the  husband  rinses  his 
mouth,  consecrates  the  argha  and  performs  the  prdndydma  and  dedication 
to  the  dmrdgamana  and  the  dwdra^mdtfi-pujd,  Grane^  and  the  Matris 
are  then  worshipped  and  the  fixing  of  the  favourable  time  is  again  gone 
tiirongh  that  the  whole  rite  may  be  undertaken  at  the  auspicious  moment 
and  be  free  from  defects.  Gifts  are  then  made  to  the  family  purohita  and 
astrologer  as  if  to  the  deity,  and  the  couple  go  within  while  the  svastU 
tdchttna  is  read.  On  entering  the  inner  apartments  the  young  couple 
worship  the  Jiva-mdtris  whose  figures  are  drawn  on  the  walls.  The 
hihUa  is  then  consecrated  and  the  couple  cii-cumambulate  the  vessel  and 
the  nsnal  ofEerings  and  dedication  are  made  ;  winding  up  with  the  as* 
persion,  after  which  the  knots  on  the  garments  are  untied  and  the  couple 
feast  and  retire  to  rest, 

Arka-vivdha. — Should  any  one  desire  to  marry  a  third  time,  whether 
his  other  wives  are  alive  or  not,  he  must  go  through  the  ceremony  known 
as  ariba-viva^A  or  marriage  to  the  ar^a  plant  (Oalotropis  gigantea),  .The 
aspirant  for  a  third  marriage  either  builds  a  small  altar  near  a  plant  of 
the  arka  or  brings  a  branch  home  and  places  it  in  the  ground  near  an 
■Itar.  He  then  goes  through  all  the  preparatory  ceremonies  and  also  the 
Sinyya-jw/i  with  its  invitation,  &c.,  and  prdrthana  or  adoration  with 
hands  clasped  and  appropriate  mantras.  He  then  circumambulates  the 
altar  and  asks  the   caste,   &c.,   as  in  the   regular  ceremony ;  a  purohita 
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answers  on  the  part  of  the  arka  that  it  is  of  the  Kaiyapa  gotra,  the  great- 
granddaughter  of  Aditya,  the  granddaughter  of  Sava  and  the  daughter  of 
Arka ;  then  follows  the  caste,  name.  &c.,  of  the  real  bride.  A  thread  is 
then  wound  ten  times  around  the  arka,  accompanied  each  time  by  a  man- 
tra, and  again  around  the  neck  of  the  kalaia.  To  the  north  of  the  arka^  a 
fire*altar  is  raised  and  the  dghdra-lionia  is  made  to  Agni  with  gifts  and 
dedication.  Next  comes  the  pradhdna-homa  with  the  mantras,  "  Orn 
sangohhih "  and  "  Om  yasmaitvakd ;"  the  vydhfituhoma  with  its  own 
mantra  and  the  hhurddi-navdhuti-homa  with  its  nine  mantras  closing 
with  the  purndpdtra  and  dedication.  After  this  a  second  circumam- 
bulation  follows  and  a  prayer  and  hymn.  Four  days  the  arka  remains 
where  it  has  been  planted,  and  on  the  fifth  day  the  person  is  entitled  to 
commence  the  marriage  ceremonies  with  his  third  wife.  If,  however, 
she  be  already  a  widow,  he  can  take  her  to  his  home  without  any  further 
ceremony. 

Kv/mbha-vivdha. — The  Kti/mhha'vivdha  or  marriage  to  an  earthen  vessel 
takes  place  when  from  some  conjunction  of  the  planets  the  omens  for  a 
happy  union  are  wanting,  or  when  from  some  mental  or  bodily  defect  no 
one  is  willing  to  take  the  boy  or  girl.*  The  ceremony  is  similar  to  the 
preceding,  but  the  dedication  enumerates  the  defects  in  the  position  of 
the  planets  in  the  worshipper's  horoscope  and  states  that  the  ceremony 
is  undertaken  to  avoid  the  malign  influences  of  the  conjunction  of  the 
adverse  planets  or  of  the  bodily  or  mental  defects  of  the  native  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  nine  planets  are  honoured  and  also  Vishnu  and  Varu- 
i^a,  whose  forms  stamped  on  a  piece  of  metal  are  amongst  the  furniture 
of  the  ceremonial.  The  ahchala  or  border  of  the  garment  used  in  the 
knot-tying  is  represented  by  connecting  the  neck  of  the  girl  or  boy  with 
the  neck  of  the  vessel,  when  the  aspersion  is  made  from  the  water  of  the 
kalaia  with  a  brush  made  of  the  five  leaves. 

Casual  ceremonies.  On  killing  a  snake. — Several  ceremonies  are  pre- 
scribed for  alleviating  (Mnti)  the  evil  effects  of  accidents,  bad  omens, 
portents,  unlucky  acts,  &c.,  which  may  be  briefly  noticed  here.  Thus, 
if  in  ploughing,  the  share  injures  or  kills  a  snake,  a  short  ritual  is  pre- 
scribed to  appease  the  lord  of  the  snakes.  Ga^e^,  the  M4tris  and 
Kshetrapala  are  first  worshipped  on  the  spot :  then  the  figure  of  Myiiyun- 
jaya  is  drawn  on  cloth  and  with  it  that  of  the  snake-god,  and  both  are 
worshipped  with  the  invitation,  Sdc.,  and  the  «arpa-mantra  is  recited  and 

a  homa  made. 

Beath  of  a  plough-bullock. — One-sixteenth  of  the  value  of  the  cattle 

•  The  Vishnu  prdtimd-vivdha  is  similar  to  the  Kttmbha-vivdha.  The  gu-l  is  first 
married  to  a  picture  of  Vishnu  in  order  to  avert  the  influence  of  the  planets  when  the 
conjunction  of  the  latter  would  show  her  to  become  a  widow  or  a  bad  character. 
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ahonld  be  paid  as  a  devadanda  to  Br4hmans.  Another  ceremony  known 
as  the  vrishdbha'patana  takes  place  when  a  bullock  dies  or  is  injured  while 
ploughing. 

Unlucky  conjunctions, — It  is  believed  that  if  the  megha'Sanhrdnta 
comes  within  the  conjunction  of  the  planets  noted  in  the  horoscope,  the 
oatiye  will  die  within  six  months,  and  similarly  if  the  tulasankrdnta  come 
within  the  horoscope  the  native  dies  before  the  next  megha-sankrdnta  :  to 
avert  these  evils  a  special  ritual  is  prescribed  in  which  Govinda  is  the  prin- 
cipal deity  invoked.  A  more  elaborate  service  takes  place  on  the  occasion 
of  an  eclipse  when  numerous  articles  are  placed  in  the  kalaSa  and  the 
image  of  the  snake-god  stamped  on  metal  is  worshipped  and  the  usual  gifts 
are  made. 

Bom  again  from  a  eow*8  mouth. — The  ceremony  of  being  bom  again 
from  the  cow's  mouth  (gomukha-prasava)  takes  place  when  the  horos- 
cope foretells  some  crime  on  the  part  of  the  native  or  some  deadly  cala- 
mity to  him.  The  child  is  clothed  in  scarlet  and  tied  on  a  new  sieve 
which  is  passed  between  the  hind-legs  of  a  cow  forward  through  the 
fore-legs  to  the  mouth  and  again  in  the  reverse  direction  signifying  the 
new  birth.  The  usual  worship,  aspersion,  Ac,  takes  place  and  the  father 
smells  his  son  as  the  cow  smells  her  calf.  This  is  followed  by  various 
burnt-offerings  and  the  usual  gifts,  <fec. 

Beniiti(mj  8fc. — Ceremonies  are  also  prescribed  when  the  teeth  are 
cut  irregularly,  when  the  father  and  son  are  bom  in  the  same  lunar  man- 
sion, when  three  children  are  bom  at  the  same  time  or  in  the  same  lunar 
mansion,  when  snakes  are  seen  in  coitti,  when  a  dog  is  seen  during  a 
ceremony,  when  a  crow  evacuates  on  one's  clothes,  on  seeing  a  white 
crow,  when  gifts  of  land,  money  or  grain  are  made,  and  when  building  a 
house,  <l;c. 

Mula-nahshatra, — The  misfortunes  that  are  supposed  to  follow  any 
one  bom  in  the  Mula-nakshatra,  which  is  presided  over  by  Nirriti,  the  god- 
dess of  evil,  are  such  that  the  parents  are  advised  to  abandon  such 
a  child,  whether  boy  or  girl,  or  if  not,  to  go  through  the  ritual  prescribed 
for  the  occasion  with  great  care  and  circumspection.  The  Mula-Mnti 
commences  with  the  Ga,neia,-pujd  followed  by  the  setting  up  of  the 
Brgha  and  the  dedication.  The  sesamum,  kuJa,  barley  and  water  are 
taken  and  the  pradhdna-sanlcalpa  is  recited  and  also  the  Mdtri-pujdy 
Punydha-vdchana  and  Ndndi-irdddha  are  gone  through.  The  celebrants  are 
then  appointed  and  duly  reverenced  and  the  person  who  causes  the  cere- 
mony to  be  performed  stands  before  them  with  the  palms  of  his  hands 
joined  together  in  a  submissive  attitude  and  asks  them  to  perform  the  rite 
according  to  rule.  The  celebrants  consent  and  proceed  to  the  grihaMld, 
or  as  usual  in  Kumaon  to  the  place  where  the  cows  are  tied  up.    A  place 
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is  selected  and  purified  either  with  holy-water  (t.  e.,  water  which  has 
been  consecrated  by  using  the  names  of  the  sacred  places  of  pilgrimage) 
or  the  inixtnre  called  pajicha-gavya.  To  the  south-west  a  hollow  is  made 
and  a  fire  is  lighted  therein,  and  this  is  followed  by  the  ritnal  contained 
in  the  formal  appointment  of  the  Brahman  to  the  aspersion.  An  altar  is 
then  made,  and  on  the  top  a  lotos  of  twenty-four  petals  is  drawn  and 
coloured  and  named  as  described  below.* 

A  handsome  metal  vessel  is  then  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  figure 
and  four  other  vessels  are  placed  one  at  each  comer  of  the  principal  altar. 
A  figure  of  Nirriti  stamped  on  metal  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  altar 
on  its  vessel  and  small  pieces  of  gold,  silver  and  copper  on  the  other 
vessels  after  having  been  washed  with  the  five  nectars  applied  with  the 
usual  mantras.  Next  comes  the  address  to  Nirriti  prefaced  by  the 
vydhriti  mantra  : — *  Come  hither  and  remain  here  O  Nirriti  mistress  of  the 
Mula-nakshatra^  grant  our  requests  and  accept  our  reverence.'  Her 
companions  and  the  twenty-four  deities  residing  in  the  petals  of  the  lotus 
are  similarly  invited  with  the  same  f ermula. 

Three  of  the  vessels  are  dedicated  to  Brahmd,  Varuna  and  the  nine 
planets  who  are  invited  to  attend.  Then  the  medidation  on  Nirriti  and 
the  deities  to  whom  the  altar  is  dedicated  follows  : — *  Nirjiti,  black  in 
colour,  of  beautiful  face,  having  a  man  as  thy  vehicle,  protectress,  having 
a  sword  in  thy  hand,  clad  in  shining  robes  adorned  with  jewels.'  A 
similar  short  meditation  on  Indra  and  Toya  is  given  and  for  the  remain* 
ing  deities,  the  recital  of  their  names  is  held  sufficient.  Nirriti  then 
receives  the  formal  invitation,  &c.,  with  the  mantra  : — *  Om  moskuna^* 
Ac.,  whilst  the  others  are  merely  named.  Then  those  deities  invited  to 
occupy  the  three  vessels  above  named  receive  the  invitation,  &c.,  and 
commencing  with  Nirriti  all  are  in  order  worshipped  with  flowers,  sandal 
and  water.  The  vessel  placed  to  the  north-east  of  the  altar  is  dedicated 
to  Rudra,  and  on  it  are  laid  the  five  varieties  of  svastika  and  below  it,  a 
drona  of  grain.     On  the  covered  mouth  of  the  vessel  the  image  of  Rudra 

*  The  name  on  the  petals  is  that  of  the  initial  letters  of  the  naJcshatra  or  Innar 
mansion,  above  which  is  the  name  of  the  regent  of  the  mansion  and  below  the  colour 
which  should  be  given  to  it.  The  namos  in  order  commencing  with  the  mansion  over 
which  the  Vi^vadeviis  preside  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Uttar4-Asharhi.  I  10.  Kjittika. 


2.  S'ravana. 

3.  Dhanishthfe. 

4.  ^ata-bhishaj. 

5.  Purva-bhadrapadi. 

6.  Uttara-bhadrapadi. 

7.  Revati. 

8.  A§vini. 

9.  Bharaoi. 


11.  Bohini. 

12.  MrigEL-^iras. 

13.  Ardra. 

14.  Pnnarvasu. 

15.  Tishya. 

16.  A^losha. 

17.  Magh4. 

18.  Purva-phalgnni 


19.  Uttara-phalgoni. 

20.  Hast4. 

21.  Chitri. 

22.  Svati. 

23.  Visakha. 

24.  Annradhft. 

25.  Jyeshthi.  ^  -    . , 

26.  Mula.*  '^^*^*^ 


27!  Purvishirhi.  j     '^^^•* 


)lnth 
I     nu< 
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stamped  in  metal  is  placed  after  being  washed  in  the  five  nectars  as  be- 
fore followed  by  the  dedication,  meditation^  hymn  of  praise  and  invi- 
tation, &c.  Then  the  anga^iiydsa  to  Budra  is  repeated  six  times,  and  the 
B/udrddhydya,  eleven  times,  <fec.,  &c.  Next  incense  formed  from  the 
bnrat  horns  of  goats  is  offered  to  Nirriti  and  also  wine,  barley-cakes, 
flesh  and  the  yellow  pigment  from  the  head  of  a  cow  {go-rochand)  ;  fleshy 
fish,  and  wine,  however,  should  not  be  used  by  Brahmans,  who  should 
substitute  milk  with  salt  for  wine  and  curds  with  salt  for  flesh.  Lamps 
are  now  waved  to  and  fro  before  all  the  deities  and  a  fire  is  lighted  on 
ihe  altar  and  a  homa  made.  Next  the  dghdra-homffj  the  krlsara-homa^ 
the  fifteen-verse  honui.  fuel,  rice,  &c.,  with  the  hi-^ukta  mantra,  the 
p^yoio-homa,  purnd-huti-homa  and  the  agni-homa^  are  made,  after  which 
the  fire  on  the  altar  is  extinguished  and  Agni  is  dismissed.  The  vessel 
on  the  principal  altar  sacred  to  Nirriti  is  now  filled  with  various  mate- 
rials and  whilst  these  are  stirred  round  several  mantras  are  recited.  The 
parents  of  the  child  and  the  child  then  bathe  outside  in  a  place  prepared 
for  the  purpose  and  ornamented  with  svnstikas  and  all  are  sprinkled  with 
holy-water.  Some  hundred  verses  are  then  repeated  with  the  prayer  that 
the  evil  influences  due  to  birth  in  the  Mula-nakshatra  may  be  effectually 
prevented.  A  similar  ceremony  is  performed  on  account  of  any  person 
horn  in  the  Aileshd-nakshatra. 

(  To  he  continued.  ) 


On  the  Psychological  Tenets  of  the  Vaishnavns, — By  Ra'jendbala'la 

MiTBA,  LL.  D.,  C.  I.  E. 

What  was  the  ontological  doctrine  which  Chaitanya  inculcated  P  is  a 
question  which  was  lately  put  to  me  by  a  distinguished  European  scholar. 
It  is  one  which  has  not  yet  been  discussed  in  any  English  paper  that  I 
am  aware  of.  Nor  is  it  well  understood  by  the  Pandits  of  Bengal.  Even 
among  the  Vaishnavas  of  the  higher  orders  there  seems  to  be  consider- 
able differences  of  opinion,  and  distinguished  commentators  on  the  Bha- 
gavata  and  other  leading  texts  of  the  Vaishpavas  have  propounded  such 
contradictory  and  at  times  diametrically  opposite  theories  that  several 
polemical  tracts  had  to  be  written  on  the  subject.  I  have  lately  found 
one  of  these.  It  is  entitled  Surva-snm'praddydhheda-siddhdiUa,  In  it  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  reconcile  the  theories  of  the  different  sects  of 
the  Vaishnavas  and  of  Sankara  Achdrya.  Its  author's  name  is  unknown 
to  me,  bat  the  author  was  evidently  a  distinguished  scholar,  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  leading  topics  of  Indian  Philosophy  and  the  various 
argomonts  which  Vaishnavas  of  different  schools  brought  to  bear  apon 
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the  question.     A  brief  analysis   of  the  work  may  not,  theisefore,  be  un- 
welcome to  the  readers  of  this  Journal. 

The  writer  of  the  work  naturally  takes  for  granted  that  his  readers 
are  perfectly  familiar  with  the  values  of  the  technicflll  terms  and  the 
bearings  of  the  various  schools  of  thought  in  this  country,  and  therefore 
plunges  at  once  in  medias  res.  This  course,  however,  will  not  be  con- 
venient for  English  readers,  and  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  preface  this 
note  with  a  few  words  on  the  leading  Indian  theories  on  soul,  as  a 
spiritual,  self-conscious  monad,  distinct  from  the  body,  and  concentrating 
in  itself  all  the  purest  and  most  refined  of  human  excellences — a  spirit 
distinct  from  the  entelechies  of  Aristotle. 

These  theories  may  be  described  under  three  heads  :  1st,  Nihilistic  ; 
2nd,  Monistic  ;  3rd,  Dualistic. 

The  first  is  represented  by  the  Charvikas,  who  deny  the  existence  of 
a  soul.     Like  the  Pessimists  of  this  century  they  say  there  is  no  psyche. 
They  hold  that  the  soul,  or  the  spiritual  principle  which  vivifies   and 
sensitizes  Kving  beings,  is,  like  the  body,  derived  from  the  parents,  and 
dies  with  it.      This   means  that    vitality   and   consciousness    are  the 
results  of  organization,  and  cease  with  the   complete   ataxy  of  that 
organization.     In  other  words,  there  is,  apart  from  the  body,  no  distinct 
essence,  which,  in  association  with  matter,  gives  it  life,  and,  dissociated 
from  it,  lives  on,  either  to  vitalize  other  bodies,  or  in  an  ethereal  or  spiritual 
form.     The  most  essential  attribute  of  this  soul  is  its  immortality,  and 
most   Indian  philosophers  add  to  it  eternity,  and  these  being  wanting 
in  the   doctrine   of  the  Chdrvdkas  and  other  atheists,  it  is  rightly  called 
Nihilistic.     One  school  of  Buddhists,  and  that  the  most  important,  pro- 
fesses a  modified  form  of  this  nihilism,  allowing  the  soul  functional  exis- 
tence for  saons,  but  reducing  it  to  ultimate  vacuity  from  which  it  is  held 
to  arise.     This  is  called  Sunyavdda,  *  the  theory  of  vacuity, '  or  Asadvdda 
'  the  theory  of  non-existence.'     None  of  these,  however,  is  accepted  by 
any  leading  Yaish^ava  school  of  thought,  and  need  not,  therefore,  be 
noticed  at  greater  length  here. 

The  second  head  resolves  itself  into  two  divisions — 1st,  Gtenerically 
Monistic ;  2nd,  Absolutely  Monistic.  Those  who  entertain  the  theory  im- 
plied by  the  first  division  hold  that  every  living  being  has  a  separate 
soul,  which  is  uncreate  and  immortal.  It  is  consciousness  itself,  and 
spiritual  in  nature,  but  defined  in  character,  no  one  soul  merging  into,  or 
beaiing  any  relation  to,  another,  and  yet  it  is  essentially  so  identical  with 
one  and  another,  that  as  a  genus  all  souls  are  exactly  alike,  and  as  such 
there  is  perfect  unity.  Unity  is  also  predicated  of  this  soul  on  the 
ground  of  there  being  no  species  of  soul  of  any  other  kind,  and  thereby 
is  meant  that  there  is  no  Divine  or  Supreme  soul.     In  fact  it  is  with  a 
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liew  to  denj  a  Bupreme  intelligent  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  nniyerse 
that  ludcitj  is  insisted  apotn  in  regard  to  tba  son!  of  created  beings.  Tlie 
ioaaden  of  the  S&ikhya  and  the  Jaina  doctrines,  as  also  some  Band- 
dhas  are  the  followers  of  this  theory.  Thej  hold  that  this  sonl,  though 
ooDBcioiianess  itself,  is,  in  its  ordinary  state,  so  worked  upon  by  its  own 
^Dexgj  (vanonsly  called  M6yd  '  illusion,'  8'akti  '  power,'  PraJcriti  '  na- 
ture,' ajfidna  '  ignorance,'  Ac.,  bnt  meaning  in  reality  the  laws  of  nature) 
that  it  does  not  thoroughly  perceive  itself.  It  is  the  ego  in  a  more  or 
less  latent,  or  potential,  or  mystified  state,  subject  to  Vi^rious  malign  and 
beoefieent  influences  which  some  times  make  it  more  and  more  mysti- 
fied, and  at  other  times  less  and  less  so ;  its  aim,  however,  is  to  separate 
itself  from  its  energy,  or  to  shake  off  its  unintelligent  condition,  and  in 
ooone  of  time  under  the  influence  of  its  beneficent  environments  and 
earnest  exertion  gradually  becomes  more  and  more  manifest,  until  at  last 
its  beclouding  energy  melts  away,  and  the  soul  abides  in  its  perfect 
fontj.  This  meltmg  of  the  energy  may  be  compared,  and  in  fact  is 
■abstantially  the  same,  with  the  progressive  evolution  theory  of  the  mo- 
dem European  schools,  except  that  the  European  Progressionists 
(or  most  of  them)  assume  a  beginning,  or  a  first  start,  whereas  their 
Indian  congeners  believe  the  universe  to  be  uncreate  and  eternal.  This 
state  of  perfect  purity  is  the  eunvoMim  honwn  which  the  SAnkhyas 
and  the  Jains  look  upon  as  mukti  or  final  deliverance,  and  the  Bauddhas 
as  BudtOiahood  or  Nirvana  '  perfect  Intelligence,'  or  '  absolute  quietude.' 
The  goal  of  the  Progressionist  is  thus  eloquently  summarised  by  Brown- 
ing:— 

^  I,  that  trace  Providence  without  a  break, 
I,  the  plan  of  things,  drop  plumb  on  this  plain  truth — 
That  man  is  made  in  sympathy  with  man, 
At  outset  of  existence,  so  to  speak ; 
But  in  dissociation,  more  and  more, 
Man  from  his  fellow,  as  their  lives  advance 
In  culture  ;  still  humanity  that's  bom 
A  mass,  keeps  flying  off,  fining  away. 
Ever  into  a  multitude  of  points, 
And  ends  in  isolation,  each  from  each : 
Peerless  above  in  the  sky,  the  pinnacle, — 
Absolute  contact,  fusion  all  below 
At  the  base  of  being." 

Had  Browning  meant  this  for  the  Yog^s,  it  would  have  been  as  cor- 
iKt  as  it  is  for  the  Progressionists,  omitting  onl j  the  first  four  lines  in 
vluch  the  idea  of  Providence  and  first  creation  has  been  sketched,  but 
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which  do  not  at  all  bear  npon  the  final  "  Isolation."*  The  final  stage  in 
either  case  is  a  society  of  immortal  beings,  each  physically,  morally,  and 
intellectnally  perfect,  and  from  this  perfection  ex  concesso  identicaL 
Some  Indian  writers  do  not,  however,  look  npon  this  theory  of  nnicity  as 
satisfactory,  and  reckon  the  doctrine  as  a  form  of  duality  or  Dvaitavdda, 
What  they  mean  is  that  it  is  a  system  not  of  one,  but  of  more  than  one, 
soul.  This  is  true  enough,  and  logically  following  it  out,  the  term  for  it 
should  imply  plurality,  and  not  duality,  particularly  in  the  Sanskrit 
language,  where  the  dual  does  not  mean  plural.  In  the  case  of  the  San- 
khyas,  it  has  further  to  be  noted  that  they  do  not  absolutely  deny  a 
supreme  soul,  but  hold  that  there  is  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
being.     In  other  words  they  are  agnostics  in  this  respect. 

The  Absolutely  Monistic  theory  discards  the  idea  of  a  separate  indi- 
vidual soul  for  each  being,  as  illogical  and  unphilosophical.  Following 
the  principle  that  two  causes  should  not  be  assumed  where  one  is  suf- 
ficient, it  repudiates  the  assumption  of  an  uncountable  number  of  soul 
monads,  each  uncreate  and  eternal,  and  holds  a  single  soul,  the  Supreme 
Soul,  as  amply  sufficient  for  all  purposes.  It  is  more  consonant  with 
reason,  and  at  the  same  time  it  removes  the  stain  of  atheism  whicli  the 
preceding  theory  necessarily  involves. 

The  idea  of  a  spirit  distinct  from  the  body  is  of  remote  antiquity. 
In  the  earliest  stage  of  human  society  every  unintelligible  phenomenon 
was  accounted  for  by  the  assumption  of  a  supernatural  power  or  spirit,  and 
the  disposition  of  that  spirit,  as  malevolent  or  beneficent,  regulated  the 
character  of  the  phenomenon.  This  idea,  once  formed,  multiplied  rapidly, 
and  every  mountain  and  every  plain,  every  wood  and  every  tree,  eTery 
pool  and  every  river,  was  soon  peopled  by  its  appropriate  spirit.  These 
spirits  could  not,  however,  be  accepted  to  be  equally  powerful,  and  in 
course  of  time  and  advancing  reason,  it  was  felt  that  the  more  powerful 
of  these  must  be  the  rulers  or  governors  of  the  less  powerful,  and  the 
ultimate  logical  resultant  was  the  assumption  of  one  supreme  God.  Crod, 
thus  evolved,  did  not  negative  the  existence  of  the  spirits  and  the  eon! 
of  man,  but  took  His  place  at  the  head  of  them  all,  and  mankind  at  large 
was  perfectly  satisfied  with  this  evolution.  The  theory  did  not,  and  conid 
not,  jar  against  their  preconceived  notions  and  universally  spread  beliefs, 
it  bore  no  taint  of  atheism,  and  reason  was  in  its  favour.  Philosophers, 
however,  did  not  continue  to  rest  satisfied.  The  process  of  thinking 
which  brought  them  to  one  God  pushed  them  still  onward,  and  they  at 
last  abandoned  the  theory  of  separate  souls  for  separate  beings,  whether 

*  The  Hindu  idea  of  isolation  will  be  found  folly  described  in  my  translation  of 
the  Yoga  Aphorisms  of  Patanjali. 
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human  or  celestial^  and  took  to  a  single  sonl  which  gave  vitality  and 
otmscioiLsneBS  to  all.  This  is  the  theory  of  Absolnte  Unity,  and  is  known 
UEder  the  name  of  Advaitavdda  or  the  theory  of  '  Nonduality,'  or 
'Adnalitj.'  From  its  very  name  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  subsequent  to 
belief  in  Duality,  or  of  one  Supreme  Soul  on  the  one  side  and  of  many 
mdividiial  souls  on  the  other.  Had  unity  been  the  only  idea  to  express, 
tbe  term  would  have  for  certain  been  formed  of  a  Sanskrit  word  imply- 
ing 0116,  and  not  a  derivative  of  two  with  a  negative  particle  before  it. 
It  was  to  exclude  the  idea  of  two  which  was  current,  that  recourse  was 
bad  to  the  circumlocutory  forms  of  "  not  two  "  advaita,  **  one  without  a 
Nooiid"  ekamevddvittyam^  and  so  forth.  These  forms  gave  greater 
emphasis  to  the  idea  than  what  a  simple  statement  of  one  would  have 
done.  Indeed,  a  term  implying  one  would  leave  room  for  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  unity  applied  to  the  especial  character  of  the  soul  or  to  its 
nnmerical  individuality,  and  this  is  precluded  by  these  negative  forms. 

The  Upanishads  dwell  very  largely  on  this  idea.  When  Kachiketd, 
in  the  Ka^ha  Upanishad,  repeatedly  urges  in  varied  phraseology  *  I  am 
that,'  and  9vetaketu,  in  the  Chh&ndogya  Upanishad,  is  told  '*  thou  ai*t 
that,"  the  idea  conveyed  is  that  the  ego  is  no  other  than  the  Divinity 
^^iniself .  But  the  brief  enigmatic  way  in  which  the  theory  was  disclosed 
fed  to  much  misapprehension.  And  it  was  left  to  the  renowned  S'an- 
bara  Achirya,  the  apostle  of  this  school,  to  elaborate  this  Nondual  or 
Adoal  theory  at  considerable  length  in  his  gpreat  commentary  on  the 
Vedanta  Aphorisms  of  Vyasa.  He  would  tolerate  nothing  that  did  not 
coincide  in  every  detail  with  this  cardinal  theory,  and  he  argued  it  out 
in  very  much  the  same  form  in  which  Berkeley  worked  out  his  celebrated 
theory  regarding  the  essential  non-reality  of  matter. 

Siankara,   however,  left  it  in  a  position  which  could  not  be  final,  and 
bis  followers  could  not  rest  satisfied  at  the  point  where  he  left  it.     The 
question  soon  arose  as  to,  how  does  this  Supreme  Soul,  one  without  a 
■econd,  provide  souls  for  the  countless  individual  units  of  creation  ? 
To  admit  the   theory  of  universal  pervasion — of  an  infinite  mass  made 
finite  by  enclosing  bodies,  like  the  atmosphere  enclosed  in  jars,  which 
the  followers   of   S^ankara  developed  at  great  length — was  to  admit  a 
•JBtem  of  Pantheism,  or  animism,  the   anima  mundi  of   Stahl,   which 
v^  open  to   serious  logical  defects,  and  likewise  inconsistent  with  the 
doctrine  of  faith  which  the  Bhagavadglta  had  promulgated,   and   which 
got  extensive  currency  a  while  before  the  time  of  S'ankara.   Indeed  S'an- 
kara  himself  had  felt  this,  and  provided  for  it  by  a  faint  outline  of  a  theory 
of  shadow  or  reflection, — a  shadow  from  the  Great  Soul  forming  individual 
■ouls.   This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Byigavata  Pur&Qa.    YisliQu  Svami,  the 
f  oonder  of  the  Rudra-sampradaya,  changed  the  shadow  into  a  scintilla  or 
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«park — Bometlimg  more  sabAtantial  tban  a  mere  shadow — and  worked  it 
oat  into  a  regular  system.  This  is  called  8'uddhddvaitavdda.  It  was 
fnrthei^  developed  hj  Yallabha  A'ch&rya,  whose  dogma  has  since  degenerat- 
ed into  hideous  licentiousness.  The  idea  is,  that  since  every  individual  soul 
is  the  Supreme  Divinity,  that  soul  should  not  be  tortured  by  penance  and 
privation,  but  fed  and  nourished  and  kept  in  an  everlasting  round  of 
pleasures,  and  the  result  is  a  system  of  Epicureanism.  Bdminuja  was 
not  satisfied  with  thiq  shadow  or  spark.  He  assumes  that  the  Supreme 
Soul  (YishQn  as  he  names  it)  devides  itself  into  a  twofold  form — a  Supreme 
Spirit  or  Paramdtmd^  the  cause,  and  a  gross  one,  or  effect,  the  individnal 
soul  units  together  with  the  universe  or  matter.  This  idea  led  hiin  to 
the  three  categories,  soul  {chU)^  non-soul  or  matter  {achit),  and  the  Lord 
(tsvara).  This  tenet  is  called  ViHshtdd/oaita  or  'qualified  unicity/ 
Professor  Wilson  puts  it  thus  : — 

'*  Creation  originated  in  the  wish  of  Yish^u,  who  was  alone,  without 
a  second,  to  multiply  himself  :  he  said,  I  will  become  many ;  and  he  was 
individually  embodied  as  visible  and  etherial  light.  After  that,  as  a  ball 
of  clay  may  be  moulded  into  various  forms,  so  the  grosser  substance  of 
the  deity  became  manifest  in  the  elements,  and  their  combinations  :  the 
forms  into  which  the  divine  matter  is  thus  divided,  are  pervaded  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  same  vitality  which  belongs  to  the  great  cause  of  all,  but  which 
is  distinct  from  his  spiritual  or  etherial  essence  :"  (Works,  I,  pp.  48/.). 

Nimbirka  or  Nimb^tya*  who  founded  the  sect  of  the  Sanaldldi-sam- 
prad&ya,  went  further,  and  promulgated  the  theory  of  distinct  individual 
souls,  or  subordinate  particles,  ordinarily  inferior  but  susceptible  of  fusing 
or  subsiding  in  the  Gh:*eat  Soul,  so  as  ultimately  to  end  in  one.  This  is 
called  Bvaitddvaitavdda  or  *  the  theory  of  Dualistic  Aduality/ 

Professor  Wilson  thus  summarises  the  tenets  of  this  school :  *^  Life, 
they  say,  is  one  and  eternal,  but  dependent  upon  the  Supreme  and 
indissolubly  connected  with  but  not  the  same  with  him."  (Works,  I. 
p.  144).  The  Mahopanishad  feels  tlift  difficulty  of  this  position,  and 
evades  it  by  saying  "  as  the  birds  and  the  string,  as  juices  and  trees,  aa 
rivers  and  oceans,  as  freshwater  and  salt,  as  the  thief  and  his  booty,  as 
man  and  objects  of  sense,  so  are  God  and  Life  distinct,  and  both  are 
ever  undefinable." 

These  several  ideas  of  shadow,  reflection,  scintillation,  subordinate 
particles  Ac.,  occur  in  very  ancient  works,  not  excepting  the  Yedas,  but 

•  This  is  a  niokziaine  whioh  was  giyen  to  the  saint  because  he  onoe  stopped  the 
motion  of  the  snn  on  the  top  of  a  Nimba  tree  {Melia  azadiractaj.  His  origixuJ 
name  is  not  known.  Dr.  Wilson  says  it  was  Bh&skaHch^rya,  but  I  suspeot  this  is  not 
oorreot,  for  there  is  extant  a  eommentaiy  by  Bh&skira  Xchirya  on  the  Vedinta 
Sdtra,  which  is  distinct  from  the  commentary  by  KimMSriBa  on  that  work. 
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ikej  are  tihei^  verj  looselj  and  promiBcnonsly  pat  forth,  without  any 
leiioaB  attempt  at  philo6ophic  precision.  The  authors  named  above  were 
tiie  first  to  giye  to  each  a  scientific  fixity  and  distinctness.  It  should, 
oefertheless,  be  mentioned  that  there  is  yet  considerable  misunderstand- 
ing current  on  the  subject,  and  the  three  terms  Suddhddvaita,  ViMshtdd-^ 
Mita,  and  DvaitMoaitay  are  yery  carelessly  used — the  first  according  to 
some,  is  the  some  with  AdnaHa^  and  the  third  is  identified  with  the  second. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  paper  it  is,  however,  not  necessary  to  attempt 
here  any  detailed  exposition. 

The  last  is  the  theory  of  Duality  or  Bvaitavdda^  of  one  Supreme  Soul 
md  innumerable  individual  souls,  essentially  independent  of  each  other. 
Its  teacher  was  Madhva  Aohirya*  oUm  Ananda  Tirtha  aliae  Pdrnaprajna 
or  PuTQamandixa,  who  wrote  a  short  commentary  on  the  Yed^nta  Sdtra, 
ind  therein  developed  his  theory,  obviously  taking  it  from  the  Nyiya- 
dariana^  where  it  occurs  in  an  unmistakable  form.  His  doctrine  is 
known  under  the  name  of  F^rna/prajha-da/ricmay  and  his  followers  caJl 
themselves  Brahma-sampradayi.  As  already  stated,  it  dates  from  long 
hefore  the  time  of  the  Adual  doctrine.  It  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the 
Yedae,  and  in  the  TJpcmishads  it  is  indicated  at  times.  But  the  idea 
is  not  fully  worked  out,  and  in  some  places,  the  theory  of  both  the 
Sopreme  and  the  individual  souls  abiding  in  the  same  body  crops  out 
prominently.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  a  remarkable  allegory  in  the 
Mo^daka  IJpanishad,  which  occurs  also  in  the  S^vet&^vatara  Upanishad, 
wbare  it  is  said : 

"  Two  (birds)  of  handsome  plumage,  rivals  and  friends,  nestle  in 
the  same  tree  :  one  of  them  eats  the  sweet  fruits ;  the  other  looks  on 
aitiioat  eating,  "t 

The  obvious  meaning  of  this  verse  implies  a  duality ;  and  those  who 
ftdopt  the  Dual  theory  appeal  to  this  authority ;  but  S^ankara  looks  upon 
it  as  an  indication  of  the  Supreme  Soul  associated  with  plastic  nature  or 
Prakfiti,  or  "  consciousness  associated  with  ignorance,  desire  and  the  resi- 
dua of  former  works."} 

Closely  correlated  with  the  above  theories  are  the  doctrines  of  Sagvna 
(qualified)  and  Nirguna  (unqualified)  in  regard  to  the  Supreme  Soul.  The 
Dearest  equivalent  English  philosophical  terms  for  these  would  be  *  eon- 

*  QranmiaticaUy  the  word  should  be  Mddlma  as  a  deriTatiye  of  Madhu,  hat  in 
MBS.  it  is  fiequontly,  not  always,  found  with  the  first  yowel  short,  and  both  Professor 
WHson  and  Mr.  Gongh  (in  the  Sarvadar^ana-sangraha)  have  accepted  that  form. 

t  IT  VniT  ^i^WTT  ^^^TTT  ^«II*f  W  Mfl1<JI«l3  I 
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ditioned'  and  *  unconditioned,'  but  they  are  not  exactly  to  the  point.     Un- 
conditioned in  English  has  two  meanings.     Some  employ  it  to  denote 
entire  absence   of  all  restrictions^  while  others,  and  a  large  number,  take 
it  to  imply  entire  absence  of  all  relation,     Indian  philosophers  are  una- 
nimously of  opinion  that  the  Supreme  Soul  is  absolutely  unconditioned 
in  the  sense  of  total  absence  of  all  restrictions.     It  is  perfectly  free  from 
all  trammels  of  laws,  rules  and  and  conditions,  and  nothing  can  restrict  it 
in  any  sense  whatever.     But  they  are  divided  as  regards  relation.     The 
followers  of  the  Yoga  school  hold  that  there  is  no  relation  whatever  be- 
tween the  Supreme  Soul  and  the  universe.     The  universe  is  uncreate  and 
eternal,  and  its  course  is  regulated  by  laws  or  nature  which  is  not  subject 
to  Divine  will,  and  human  souls,  being  uncreate  and  eternal,  are  equally 
independent  of  a  creator.     But  those  monitists  who  believe  in  a  primal 
creation  and  trace   that  creation  to  a  divine  architect,  have  to  establish  a 
relation  between  the  Divine  and  the  individual  souls,  and  opinions  in  this 
respect  vary  greatly.    Their  diverse  theories  about  emancipation  also  necea* 
sitate  some  relation.  The  doctrine  of  incarnation  also  requires  that  the  Divi- 
nity should  be,  at  least  at  times,  subject  to  conditions.     And  the  process  of 
transition  from  the  unconditioned  to  the  conditioned  has  been  explained 
in  different  ways.     The  word  sciguna,  moreover,  implies  personality,  and 
some  of  those  who  believe  in  incarnations  insist  upon  the  Godhead  being 
a  personal  divinity,  while  others  hold  him  to  be  always  and  invariably 
impersonal  (nirguna). 

To  turn  now  to  the  Vaishnava*.  They  belong  to  one  or  other  of 
the  three  subdivisions  of  the  Adual  school  or  to  the  Dual  one,  under  the 
generic  names  of  S^ri-sampraddya,  Rudra-sampradaya,  Brahma-sampradaya, 
and  Sanak^di-sampradaya,  and  the  reconciliation  of  their  different 
theories  to  subserve  the  cause  of  Bhakti  is  the  object  of  the  work  under 
notice. 

The  work  opens  with  a  quotation  from  the  BhAgavata  Purdpa  in 
which  Krishna  says  "  know  ye  that  I  am  the  preceptor  of  all  preceptors  " 
(Sarveshdm  apy  dchdrydridm  dchdryam  mam  vijdmydt)^  and  then  argnes, 
since  preceptors  (dchdryas)  are  incarnations  of  the  Lord,  and  their  in- 
structions must  be  evidence  of  truth,  it  follows  that  when  Yallabha 
Acharya  and  others,  after  refuting  the  Dual  dogma,  establish  the 
Nondual  one,  their  doctrine  must  be  accepted  as  true ;  but  in  so  accepting 
it,  one  must  reject  the  theory  of  Madhva  as  unreliable  and  untrue.  Should 
he,  however,  accept  the  theory  of  Madhva,  the  sayings  of  Yallabha 
Ach&rya  and  others,  which  refute  the  Dual  tenet,  must  of  course  fall  to 
the  ground.  *  And  on  the  logical  principle  of  that  which  is  contradictory 
is  incorrect,'  all  the  various  doctrines  of  the  YaiBhi;iavas  must  be  con- 
demned as  untrue.     The  question  then  is,  how  to  solve  this  riddle  P     And 
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the  ftathcnr  begins  by  enquiriBg  what  was  the  doctrine  of  Ghaitanya,  the 
founder  of  the  YaishQava  sect  of  Bengal  ?  As  I  have  already  remarked 
at  the  beginning,  this  was  a  moot  point.  Chaitanya  has  not  left  ns  any 
rooord  of  his  philosophical  ideas.  He  was  an  enthnsiastic  Bhakta,  who 
deToted  his  entire  time  to  the  cnltivation  of  faith,  in  abstracting  himself 
from  all  carnal  wants  and  worldly  attractions,  in  dedicating  himself, 
body  and  sonl,  to  his  maker,  and  in  disseminating  the  doctrine  of  faith 
among  his  followers.  It  is  donbtfnl  if  he  ever  wrote  any  work  or  trea- 
tise on  religion.  Certain  it  is  that  none  has  come  down  to  onr  time. 
Kftvikar^apnra,  a  contemporary  of  Chaitanya  and  author  of  great 
eminence  among  the  Yaish^avas,  flatly  denies  that  Chaitanya  ever  wrote 
anything  about  his  doctrine.  In  the  '  Chaitanya-chandrodaya '  of  that 
author  the  question  is  asked,  '*  Dear  Sir,  has  this  Hari  published  any 
work  explanatory  of  his  principles  ?"  and  the  reply  given  is :  "  Though 
it  is  well-known  that  the  Almighty  is  the  author  of  the  Yedas,  yet 
whatever  the  Ejiower  of  the  heart  teaches,  he  teaches  through  agents 
indirectly,  and  his  lessons  are  not  defined  by  time  or  space."* 

His  biographers  devoted  themselves  with  Boswellian  assiduity  to  the 
task  of  recording  his  sayings  and  doings,  and  certainly  succeeded  in  pre- 
Bemng  a  vivid  picture  of  his  life.  But  their  object  was  to  appeal  to  the  mas- 
ses, to  create  a  lively  interest  in  their  teacher,  and  anecdotes  of  benevolence, 
mercj,  devotion,  self-abnegation,  and  total  disregard  of  worldly  attrac- 
tions, were  calculated  to  serve  their  purpose  best,  and  they  selected  them. 
Philosophical  dog^mas  and  abstruse  reasoning  about  the  Unconditioned  were 
the  least  adapted  to  subserve  such  a  purpose,  and  they  therefore  eschewed 
them  altogether,  or  kept  them  in  the  back  ground.  And  under  the  cir- 
eomstances  it  is  but  natural  that  there  should  be  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  saint's  system  of  philosophy.  The  thesis  has 
to  be  worked  out  by  a  comparison  of  the  bearings  of  his  casual  remarks 
uid  mode  of  life,  and  not  proved  by  the  quotation  of  any  positive  de- 
claration. Our  author  starts  by  saying  that  Chaitanya  inculcated  the 
same  doctrine  of  Dualistic  Aduality  which  Nimbiditya  had  taught  long 
before  him ;  and  in  support  of  his  position  combats  such  objections  as,  in 
his  opinion,  might  be  started  against  it. 

To  the  ^ithful  followers  of  Chaitanya  the  first  objection  would  natu- 
laBy  be,  how  can  Chaitanya,  who  was  the  Supreme  Divinity,  even  Vishnu 
himself,  bom  in  flesh,  accept  the  doctrine  of  a  mere  mortal,  and  become  his 
follower  ?     He  should  teach  that  which  is  original,  that  which  none  before 
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knewy  and  not  that  which  wba  already  known.  The  objeotion  ia  met  by 
the  remark  that  NimbMitya  was  an  incarnation  of  Vishqin,  and  his  opinion 
was  therefore  that  of  Vish^n,  and  Chaitanya  being,  likewise,  an  incarna- 
tion of  YishiE^n,  the  doctrine  ezponnded  is  of  the  same  individnal  given 
under  different  conditions,  and  there  is  therefore  no  following  in  the 
case.  In  order  to  prove  that  Nimb^tya  was  an  incarnation  of  Vishnny 
a  verse  is  cited  on  the  authority  of  Hem&dri,  who  makes  the  statement. 
Learned  Yaishnavas,  moreover,  urge  that  the  primary  object  of  Chaita- 
nya was  not  to  incnlcate  a  new  tenet  in  psychology,  bnt  to  give  wide  cur- 
rency to  the  doctrine  of  Bhakti,  and  it  was  not  necessary  for  him,  there- 
fore, to  dwell  upon  universally  accepted  truths. 

Having  answered  this  preliminaiy  objection,  the  author  cites  in 
support  of  his  opinion  that  Chaitanya  was  a  Dvait&dvaitavddi,  several 
authorities.  The  first  is  Yiivanitha  Chakravard  who,  in  his  commentary 
on  the  Bhigavata,  it  is  said,  has  made  the  statement.  The  words  used  are, 
Chakravwrtibhi^  svagra/nthe  niinbdditya-mcUavarttiivena  mahdprahhumdm 
Ukhandt,  but  no  quotation  is  supplied. 

The  next  authority  is  Gfang&rdma  Oau^a,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
a  disciple  of  Chaitanya.  In  his  case,  however,  there  is  a  specific  assertioii. 
In  his  work  called  Nihandha  he  begins  with  the  remark  that  '^  NimbiditjB 
was  the  destroyer  of  darkness"  (Nvmhdddtyas  tamodhvamsf)  and  ends  by 
saying  "  composed  by  a  follower  of  the  doctrine  of  Nimb^ditya,"  (Nin^ 
bddityob-nhata/vartuvirachitdydm),  and  the  inference  from  these  passages  is 
that  since  an  immediate  disciple  of  Chaitanya  professed  himself  to  be  a 
follower  of  Nimbaditya's  doctrine,  his  teacher  must  have  followed  the  same 
doctrine. 

The  third  authority  is  HaridevaTarkavdgpufia,  of  Saidab&d,  near  Mnrahi* 
dab4d,  but  no  passage  has  been  cited,  nor  is  the  name  of  his  work  given« 
I  have  not  heard  of  this  personage,  and  no  one  can  give  me  any  inf oir- 
mation  about  him. 

The  last  authority  is  N4r&yaijiad&Ba,  a  disciple  of  a  disciple  (anuSi- 
shya)  of  Advaita  Acharya,  and  a  Yaishnava  author  of  some  repute.  In  his 
treatise  on  branding  the  body  with  the  symbols  of  Yish^u,  (TaptaoMtdrd^ 
dhdrana)  he  makes  a  positive  statement  to  the  effect  that  Chaitanya  ac- 
cepted the  Dualastic  Aduality  doctrine  of  Nimb4ditya. 

It  is  scarcely  necessazy  to  observe  that  this  collection  of  authorities  is 
poor  at  best,  and  such  as  it  is,  it  may  be  easily  set  aside,  both  by  circnm* 
stantial  evidence  and  by  positive  statements  of  the  contemporaries  of 
Chaitanya.  Bhaktas  believe  '  that  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  supreme 
beatitude,  they  most  pass  through  five  stages  or  states  of  probation.  The 
first  of  these  is  called  ^dnta  or  quietism,  or  a  state  of  calm  contempla-^ 
tion  of  the  Deity.     The  second  is  Ddeya  <Hr  servitude,  which  in  a  mora 
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aetife  state  leads  on  to  the  third,  or  Sdkhyay  %.  e.,  an  ardent  feeling  of 

frieiidahip  for  the  divinity,  and  that  in  its  turn  to  the  fourth  or  Vdtsalya 

(filial  affection),  and  lastly  to  Mddhurya  or  love,  when  the  devotee,  rising 

above  aJI  idea  of  divinity,  entertains  the  same  ardent  attachment  for  the 

Deity  which  a  human  lover  feels  for  the  object  of  his  love,  or  "  what  the 

milkmaids  of  Yrind^vana  entertained  for  their  charming  Krishna.'*    These 

ideas  cannot  be  consistent  with  the  theory  of  Aduality.     Service  and 

fnendship  cannot  exist  where  the  adorer  and  the  adored  are  identically 

the  same.    One  must  start  with  the  idea  of  inferiority  before  he  can 

deem   worship  and  service  desirable  or  appropriate,  and  this  would 

aeoessarily  imply  Duality  and  not  Unity.     Nor  is  the  reward  of  the 

wrvice,  Ac.,  as  inculcated  by  the  Yaish^avas,  such  as  to  support  the  Adual 

tiieoiy.    That  reward,  according  to  the  Bh^Lgavata  Pur^^a  is  fivefold  ;*  it 

nay  amount  to  (1)  dwelling  in  the  same  region  with  the  Divinity, 

Odlokifa)^  or  (2)  to  the  attainment  of  the  same  supremacy  or  dominion 

as  that  of  the  Divinity  (sdrshtt)^  or  (3)  to  fellow-lodgership,  or  living 

in  close  proximity  to  Him  (Bdni^a)^  or  (4)  to  the  attainment  of  the 

farm  of  the  Divinify  (edrtipya)^  or  (5)  to  unity  or  union  with  Him, 

(Bkai9a),f    The  last  is  the  same  with  the  Nirv^^a  or  Lay  a  of  non-Yaish- 

9ava  authors,  but  Yaishpava  commentators  are  not  satisfied  with  it, 

and  explain  it  away  in  various  ways.  ^  The  word  sdyujya  is  a  homonym 

of  ekatvoj  and  that  has  been  explained  by  lOrin&tha,  in  his  Vdchcupatya 

to  mean  dwelling  together  (ekatrO'Samavasthdna)  ;  others  hold  it  to  mean 

oommunion  or  practically  entering  a  house,  but  not  being  identified  with 

it.|    Any  how  the  Yaish^avas  do  not  care  for  the  last,  and  rely  on  the 

fint  four,  and  therein,  we  have  rivaby,  independent  existence  &c.,  but 

no  union  or  merging  of  the  human  into  the  Divine  Soul,  and  consequently 

a  dual  theory.     Kavikarpapura,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Ghaitanya, 

and  took  pride  in  having  seen  the  saint  during  his  ministry,  and  for 

baTiDg  followed  him  as  a  disciple,  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  Ghaitanya 

♦  ^niNV-^TA-^T^tW*WTW$ir«finjlf  l     Book  in,  Chapter  29,  Verse  13. 

f  Sydlutfa  SWuni  expIaniB  these  five  terms  thus :  mHw  '^fm  H%  \%VUW%\^ 

irw  I  ^w  ^imrnf  1  ^tw^k^e^t  ^i^nr^^f^  ^^^thiwrt  t  ^Wnv .  irwr* 
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was  a  Dyaitavadi,  and  in  the  work  aboTe  named  thus  expresses  his  con- 
victions : 

"  AcTOB. — ^Your  Bhaktiyoga  or  exercise  of  devotion,  which,  you  say, 
WBfl  unknown  to  the  authors  of  our  S^£stras,  produces  a  wonderful  knowp 
ledge  the  result  of  which  is  absorption  into  the  Deity,  the  same  which 
the  professors  of  the  ff&stras  inculcate ;  where  lies  then  the  difference  ? 

"  Manaokb. — From  the  text  which  says : — *  The  recitation  of  the 
name  of  the  loved  one  produces  an  enamoration  and  an  earnestness 
which  makes  him,  who  adopts  the  religion,  to  laugh,  and  cry,  and  scream, 
and  sing,  and  dance  like  a  mad  man,'  it  is  evident  that  the  Bhaktiyoga, 
of  which  singing  the  name  of  the  Lord  is  a  component,  produces  a  pecu- 
iar  attachment  which  passes  on  to  an  excessive  fellow-feeling.  It  is  also 
said,  '  such  trathfol  beings  perceive  me  to  be  of  pleaaing  and  of  b^ 
nignly  smiling — of  gratifying  and  excessively  beautiful — ^forms,  with 
rosy  eyes,  and  talk  to  me  in  sweet  soothing  words.  Devotion  by  the  aid 
of  those  charming  forms  and  innocently  playful  and  smiling  glances  and 
pleasing  speech,  robs  them  of  their  mind  and  soul,  and  leads  them  on 
unto  salvation,  against  their  will.'  From  which  you  see  that  salvation 
is  a  state  of  fellow-ship  with  the  Deity  and  not  absorption ;  therefore 
the  venerable  Kapila  said :  *  devotion  is  superior  to  santification ;'  and 
hence  is  the  singing  of  the  name  of  the  Lord,  in  the  Elaliyoga,  no  secon- 
dary means  towards  the  attainment  of  the  great  object  of  human  exis- 
tence, and  the  sonrce  of  heavenly  love. 

*'  AcTOB. — Sir,  your  words  are  most  wonderful.  The  S^istras  ordain 
that  the  name  of  the  Lord  leads  to  absorption,  and  you  Tnaintain  the 
contrary.  We  have  heard,  ^by  reciting  the  name  of  NadtyaQa  the 
dying  Ajamila  obtained  muktV 

Manaobb  (smiling) . — The  word  mukti  here  means  fellowship,  for  in 
that  very  place  it  is  said :  '  '^.e  immediately  assumed  the  shape  of  the 
companions  of  the  Deity.'  The  doctrine  of  Kfish^a  Ghaitanya  over- 
throws all  others.  All  righteous  men  adopt  this  doctrine.  Even  Elali 
himself  is  blessed  by  this  incarnation.* 

It  should  be  added,  however,  that  Kavikanoapura  has  approvingly 
quoted  many  passages  from  the  Panchar&tras  and  other  works  which 
are  strongly  aduaHstic  in  their  purport,  and  makes  Chaitanya  say  that  he 
entirely  subscribed  to  them.  The  only  way  to  reconcile  this  contradic- 
tion iB  to  accept  the  theory  of  Dualistio  Adnality,  which  after  all  is  but 
a  compromise,  and  as  such  afEords  room  for  the  simultaneous  incnlcatioii 
of  the  two  dogmas.  The  fact  is,  Ghaitanya  never  busied  himself  with 
pure  psychology,  and  the  attribution  to  him  of  any  specific  doctrine  ia 
more  a.  matter  of  convenienoe  than  a  postive  histoi^csl  fact. 

*  S.  Mitra'8  Chttitanya-ohandrodaya,  IntrodaotioD,  pp.  zi-xii. 
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To  resome  oar  analysis  of  the  work  under  notice.  The  objection 
which  next  suggests  itself  to  onr  author  is — since  M&dhya,  R&m^pnja 
sid  Yiahnii  Svimi  have  been  recognized  as  teachers  and  great  YaislugtfiTas, 
bow  ean  their  opinion  be  rejected  P  But  this  is  eraded  by  the  remark 
that  their  tenets  have  not  been  completely  developed  in  their  works. 

Next  comes  SMdhara  Sv&ml,  a  renowned  exegesist  on  the  BhiLgavata, 
in  regard  to  whom  Chaitanya  himself  had  said — ^'  What  is  opposed  to 
the  tenets  of  Svami  shonld  be  spumed  by  us"  [Bv<timmata'viruddham 
yat  tad  asmdkam  anddara^4yam.'\  He  upholds  the  doctrine  of  S^uddhi- 
dviita,  and  how  is  that  to  be  reconciled  with  the  assumption  of  Chaitanya 
having  followed  Nimb^ditya  P  This  is  met  by  a  reference  to  the  Sandar- 
bhas,*  where  it  is  argued  that  in  his  commentary  on  the  Bh^Lgavata,  S^ri- 
dhaia  Svami  has  devoted  very  little  space  to  the  explanation  of  the 
doctrine  of  knowledge  combined  with  fcdth  (jfUrMmiSra-bhakti),  whereas 
he  has  dwelt  largely  on  pure  faith,  (iuddka'hhakti)^  and  it  is  obvious 
therefore  that  he  preferred  the  latter.  According  to  the  Advaita  system, 
God  is  always  and  invariably  unconditioned,  and  never  becomes  condi- 
^UDod,  but  in  the  Bh^gavata  Purdpa  his  incarnation  is  repeatedly  adnodtted, 
•fid  S'ridhara  Sv4mi  having  admitted  that,  it  must  also  follow  that  he 
did  not  entertain  the  pure  Adual  doctrine,  and  eas  neoesiitate  rei  must 
have  accepted  the  theory  of  Dualistic  Aduality. 

The  last  position  opens  the  way  to  the  question,  why  not  then  at 
once  admit  the  Dualistic  theory  which  is  more  favourable  to  the  incarna- 
tion dc^ma  than  the  other  P  If  we  believe  human  souls  to  be  emanations 
of  ihe  Divine  one,  every  birth  would  be  an  incarnation  of  the  Divinity, 
ttd  there  would  be  no  difference  between  ordinaiy  births  and  incama- 
twDs,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  quantity  of  the  divine  essence  contained  in 
Mch,  and  we  have  to  divide  the  unconditioned  into  quantities  of  greater 
ud  leas  proportions,  whereas  the  Dual  theory  marks  a  radical  dilEerenoe 
d  easenoe,  and  thereby  obviates  every  difficuliy .  It  is  appropriate,  too,  that 
^  inferior  should  evince  fttith  and  devotion  to  the  superior,  but  where 
there  is  no  difiEerence  in  essence,  it  is  inconsistent  to  talk  of  faith  and  devo- 
tion.    And  inasmuch  as  Chaiianya  laid  the  greatest  stress  on  incarnations 

*  Six  different  works  on  the  religion  of  Chaitanya  bearing  the  common  appellation 
tf  8ha(.auidarbh&  Their  specifio  names  are— (I)  Bhakti-aandarbha,  (II)  Tattva-san' 
Miha,  (III),  Bhagavat'tandarbha,  (IT),  P(Mraindrtha-9<mdarbka,  <V)  JTrMfcna-MfMUt*- 
Ua»  (71)  MU'$amdarbha.  There  is  a  7th  nnder  the  name  of  DaSarMkratmO'aondar' 
^K  which  is  looked  upon  as  an  appendix  to  the  hexapartite  work.  These  we^ 
written  by  Jiva  Ooivimi  onder  the  saperintendenoe  and  instmction  of  Biipa  and 
fciltiiiSy  the  two  foremost  disciples  of  Chaitanya.  The  objeot  of  the  works  is  to 
pfovs  that  the  doctrine  i^oloated  in  the  Bhagayata  is  the  same  which  Chaitanya 
tioghl. 
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and  on  the  doctrine  of  Bhakti  some  person  assume  that  he  followed  the 
doctrine  of  M&dhva  Achiiya.  This  is,  howeyer,  not  admitted,  inasmnch  as 
Chaitanya  has  himself  said  (as  recorded  hy  Kyishigadfaa.  Kavirija,  in  the 
second  book  of  the  Gharit&mpta)  that  the  distinctions  of  the  adorer  and 
the  adored  is  inconsistent  with  pure  faith.* 

He  goes  farther  and  says,  "  the  two  theories  of  the  identity  of  the 
Divine  and  the  individual  son],  (ahheda)  and  of  the  radical  difference 
thereof  (bheda)  have  been  inculcated  by  Yish^n  Sv4mi  and  others  ; 
among  them  those  who  hold  the  identity  doctrine  should  be  known  as 
following  the  opinion  of  Vishnu  Sv4mi,  and  those  who  adopt  the  radically 
different  one  follow  the  opinion  of  Madhva,  and  therefore  they  are 
called  tdmasah  or  appertaining  the  quality  of  darkness."t 

This  would  have  sufficed  for  an  argument ;  but  as  the  object  of  the 
writer  is  to  reconcile  all  adverse  opinions,  and  not  to  create  dissensionSy 
he  goes  on  to  say  that,  though  apparently  contradictory,  the  opinion  of 
M&dhva  is  not  hostile,  and  he  works  out  this  idea  by  saying  that  ?ankara  and 
others  were  great  devotees  or  worshippers  of  BhagavAn  (Vishnu),  and  as 
such  they  could  not  be  otherwise  than  following  the  doctrine  of  Nim- 
baditya  who  gave  the  greatest  emphasis  to  faith,  and  M^Ldhva  A'ch&rya, 
being  an  immediate  disciple  of  S'ankara  A'chirya,  he  and  his  later 
followers  cannot  have  forsaken  the  doctrine  of  their  philosophic  tutor, 
and  we  are  informed  in  the  Sandarbhaa,  that  by  following  the  teacher- 
ship  of  M^Ldhva,  Ghaitanya  could  not  but  continue  to  belong  to  the  school 
of  Nimb4ditya4  He  then  anticipates  the  objection — ^what  proof  have  we 
that  the  teachership  of  S^ankara  and  M&dhva  was  admitted,  and  urges  in 
reply  that  the  Sandarbhas  say  so.  Passages  are  also  cited  from  the  Pcuttna 
PurdnOy  the  Agni  Purdna  andS^ankara's  commentary  on  the  VisTmu^saJiasra^ 
ndma  to  prove  this  theory.  It  is  argued,  further,  that  even  as  S  ridhara 
Svami,  so  has  ffankara,  in  his  work  dwelt  on  both  the  doctrines  of  Duali- 
ty and  Aduality,  and  his  instructions  differ  only  with  reference  to  the 
mental  character  of   his   pupils,  as    householders  or  hermits,  and  the 
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difference  therefore  is  not  essential.  In  support  of  this,  a  yerse  is  para- 
phrased from  the  Git&  which  says,  ''Each  beholds  God  in*  the  same 
waj  in  which  he  reflects  on  Him,"  {yddfxU  bhdvand  yaeya  tddfig  eva 
tatya  svarttpam  darianom). 

In  the  conrse  of  his  work  the  author  enters  frequently  into  the  question 
aa  to  how  the  Unconditioned  Divine  Soul,  formless,  qualityless,  and  all-per- 
vading, makes  itself  conditioned  in  incarnations  P    As  a  deyout  Vaish- 
9aTB)  believing  with  all  his  faith  Ghaitanya  to  be  the  sum  total  of  Divinity 
m  a  human  form,  he  cannot  deny  that  God  descends  on  earth  in  human 
fieah,  and  yet  he  cannot  raise  his  voice  agaLost  the  great  teacher  of  his 
futh  who  has  upheld  the  nondual  doctrine,  and  he  gets  out  of  the  dif - 
ficnltj  by  saying,  ''  Yenly  Brahma  is  of  the  form  of  truth,  intelligence 
and  joy,  but  to  extend  his  grace  to  his  devotees  he  appears  in  substantial 
fofms",*  and  fortifies  his  position  by  a  number  of  quotations.     The  dog^ma 
k  of  course  as  old  as  that  of  incarnation,  and  needs  no  amplification  here. 
Nor  need  I  say  anything  on  the  logical  consistency  of  the  arguments  by 
ivMch  the  various  reconciliations  are  elEected.     The  work  is  intended  for 
men  of  devout  fedth,  and  logic  in  their  case  is  often  quite  different  from 
what  it  is  to  ordinary  conmion  sense. 
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A  OUunfied  and  Detailed  Catalogue  of  the  Oold  Ooim  of  the  Imperial 
Gupta  Dynasty  of  Northern  India,  with  an  Introductory  Essay. — 
By  V.  A.  Smith,  B.  A.  DubL,  B.  C.  S. 

{With  4  Plates  and  a  Tahle  of  Weights,) 

Introductory  Essay. 
Section  I. — Preliminary, 

The  imperial  Ghipta  dynasty  is  known  to  have  consisted  of  a  lineal 
noeession  from  father  to  son  of  seven  sovereigns,  not  including  Budha 
QupiAy  a  local  ruler  in  the  country  between  the  Jamnn^  and  the  Nonnadi, 
Dor  various  other  princes  who  retained  a  grasp  on  the  eastern  portions  of 
ihe  Gupta  empire,  after  the  decadence  of  the  imperial  family. 

^o  coins  are  known  to  exist  which  can  be  referred  with  certainty  to 
the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  who  is  in  the  inscriptions  simply  named 
S^ri  Gupta.*     Ghatot  Eacha,  Chandra  Gupta  I,  and  Samudra  Ghipta  who 

*  A  gold  ooin  found  in  Jessore  was  formerly  attribnted  to  S^H  Ghipta,  (J.  A.  8. 
B.  LXJ,  p.  401 ;  PI,  XII,  10),  bat  this  attribution  cannot  be  maintained.  The  nniqae 
■Irer  coin,  belonging  to  Mrs.  Freeling,  which  was  at  one  time  believed  to  belong  to  the 
leign  of  ^n  Gnpta,  is  plainly  a  coin  of  Skanda  Gnpta  (Eecords  of  the  Chipta  Dynasty, 
fp,  49,  50).  General  Conningham,  nevertheless,  still  assigns  to  Sfrf  Gnpta  an  nnpnb- 
Hiked  coin  in  his  cabinet.  In  the  case  of  this  prince  the  word  S'ri  would  seem  to  be 
IB  integral  part  of  his  name,  for  the  past  participle  '  Gupta '  can  hardly  stand 
ibae.  ^ri  Gnpta  would  therefore  mean  '  protected  by  Sri '  or  Lakshmi.  In  the 
ttnes  of  the  succeeding  princes  the  word  '  Sfn '  is  used  only  as  the  customaiy  bono- 
lifie  prefix,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  best  left  untranslated.  I-tsing  speaks  of  the 
kiBg  who  preceded  his  time  by  800  years  as  '  S!ri  Gupta,'  not  simply  as  '  Gupta.* 
(J.  R,  A,  8.  Vol.  XUI,  2T.  8.  p.  671.) 

Q 
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were  respectively  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  soTereigns  of  the  line, 
appear  to  have  coined  in  gold  only,  and  gold  pieces  of  all  these  princes 
are  extant.  It  is  probable  that  during  their  reigns,  as  in  the  time  of 
their  Indo- Scythian  predecessors,  the  silver  currency  was  supplied  **  by 
the  abundant  issues  of  the  Greek  princes."* 

The  fifth  king,  Chandra  Gupta  11,  has  left  coins  in  gold,  silver,  and 
copper,  as  also  has  his  son  and  successor  Kumara  Gupta  Mahendra. 

Skanda  Gupta,  the  last  of  his  line  who  enjoyed  imperial  power,t 
did  not,  as  &r  as  is  at  present  known,  issue  any  copper  coinage,  but 
specimens  both  of  his  gold  and  silver  mintages  exist  in  considerable 
numbers. 

Budha  Gupta's  money  is  known  in  silver  only  ;  and  the  coins  of  Nara 
Gupta  and  other  eastern  successors  of  the  imperial  dynasty  occur  only 
in  gold,  though  the  metal  is  often  very  impure. 

The  design  of  my  catalogue  is  limited  to  a  description  of  the  coins 
of  the  imperial  Guptas,  as  above  defined,  but,  inasmuch  as  earlier  pub- 
lications on  the  subject  do  not  discriminate  the  local  and  imperial  coin* 
ages,  I  have  been  compelled  to  notice  briefly  in  a  Supplement  some  of 
the  coins  of  N4ra  Gupta  and  other  minor  kings  of  uncertain  date  and 
lineage.  The  full  discussion  of  these  later  coins  would  require  a  long 
dissertation  to  itself.  For  various  reasons  I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss 
the  silver  coinages  of  the  Gupta  kings,  although  there  is  still  room  for 
a  comprehensive  essay  on  the  subject. ;( 

The  rare  copper  coins  of  Chandra  Gupta  II  and  Kum&ra  Gupta 
Mahendra  seem  to  possess  comparatively  little  historical  interest,  and, 
except  as  curiosities,  are  certainly  of  less  importance  than  the  gold  and 
silver  coins.  I  therefore  pass  them  by  for  the  present,  without  detailed 
notice.  It  is  probable,  as  suggested  by  Wilson,  that  the  vast  Indo* 
Scythian  issues  of  copper  coin  supplied  the  Gupta  era  with  nearly  suffi*' 


*  Ariana  Antiqoa,  p.  348* 

t  On  another  occasion  I  may  perhaps  venture  on  a  review  of  what  is  known  of 
Qnpta  history  and  chronology,  but  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  task  may  be 
undertaken  by  a  more  competent  hand.  For  the  present  it  will  suffice  to  say  that 
I  consider  the  death  of  Skanda  Gapta,  or,  at  least,  the  break  np  of  his  empire,  to 
have  ooonrred  in  A.  D.  818-319,  and  both  the  reign  of  ^ri  Gupta  and  the  Gupta  era 
to  have  began  about  160-170  A«  D.  I  altogether  dissent  from  the  view  of  Prof. 
Oldenberg  and  other  writers  who  make  the  Gupta  dynasty  begin  in  A,  D.  818-9  ;  and 
I  am  equally  unable  to  agree  with  Mr.  Thomas  in  identifying  the  Gupta  and  $aka 

eras. 

t  This  remark  must  not  be  understood  as  signifying  any  failure  to  appreoiat^ 

the  value  of  Mr,  Thomas*  and  General  Cunningham's  writings. 
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oient  currency  in  that  metal  ;*  and,  as  in  modem  times,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  small  change  required  may  have  consisted  of  cowries,  and  of 
tokens  issued  by  private  persons. 

The  gold  coinage  of  the  Gupta  kings  is,  on  many  grounds,  of  excep- 
tional interest.  The  great  variety  of  type  is  remarkable,  and  suggests 
many  problems  in  the  history  of  art,  religion,  and  nations.  Though 
some  of  the  types  are  common,  others  are  of  extreme  rarity,  and  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  most  desirable  treasures  of  the  Oriental  numis- 
matist. The  proper  attribution  of  several  of  the  types  is  doubtful,  and 
sapplies  a  theme  for  abundant  discussion,  and  for  the  exercise  of  numis- 
Hiatic  acnmen.  The  execution  of  many  of  the  coins  is  of  a  comparatively 
lugh  order  of  art,  and  the  design  is  not  unworthy  of  the  execution ;  while, 
in  most  of  the  types,  both  design  and  execution  have  such  strongly 
marked  national  characteristics  that  they  are  far  more  interesting  than 
tiie  mere  imitations  of  foreign  work  which  are  found  in  the  majority  of 
Indian  coinages.  Foreign  ideas  are  clearly  traceable  in  this  series 
of  coins,  but  they  are,  in  the  best  types,  skilfully  assimilated  and  Hindu- 
ized. 

The  Hindu  character  of  nearly  all  the  Gupta  gold  coins  is  a  plainly 

*  Greneral  Gnnninghain  informs  me  that,  so  far  as  he  knows,  only  one  copper 
coin  of  Knmara  Gupta  has  yet  been  fonnd.  It  has  not  been  published.  Sir  E.  C. 
Bsyley  (iTitm.  Chron,  for  1882  p.  168)  mentions  the  Gupta  copper  coins  as  being 
*'  among  the  rarest  of  all  Indian  coins/'  and  expresses  a  belief  that  they  "  seldom 
oecor  except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Gupta  capital,  Kanauj  "  [mc] 

Copper  coins,  as  Prof.  Gardner  has  observed  {CatcH.  of  Beleucid  Coins,  p,  xxxxi), 
ve  Tery  seldom  dug  up  far  from  their  place  of  mintage,  and,  therefore,  if  Sir  E.   G. 
Bavley's  belief  as  to  the  provenance  of  the  Gupta  copper  pieces  is  correct,   the  com- 
mon  opinion  that  Kanauj  was  the  Gupta  capital  would  receive  some  support.    But, 
the  evidence,  so  far  as  it  goes,  indicates  that  the  copper  coins,  like  those  in  gold, 
voe  coined  further  east.    Prinsep  describes  six  specimens,  and  of  these  three  were 
from  the  oabinet  of  Mr.  Tregear,  who  collected  at  Jaunpur.    The  other  three  were 
Kspectiyely  in  the  Stacy,  Swiney,  and  Prinsep  collections,  and  it  is  not  said  that  any 
o£  them  came  from  Kanauj.    I  have  not  any  further  information  as  to  the  find-spots 
of  the  Gupta  copper  coins.    Sir  E.  G.  Bayley  in  the  passage  above  quoted  rather 
cnggerates  the  rarity  of  the  copper  issues  of  Ghandra  Gupta  II.    Ten  specimens 
m  in  Uie  British  Museum,  and  one  is  in  the  India  Office  collection.    The  cabinet  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  contains   ''many"  similar  to  fig.  16  in  PL  XXX  of 
Pnaiep^B  Essays,  one  like  fig.  12  of  the  same  plate,  and  one  of  the '  vase '  type  as  figured 
iaJ.A.  8.  B.  XXXIV,  PI.  V.  figs.  20,  21.    General  Gunningham  and  Mr.  Grant 
Vomem  ipecimeDS,  and  Mr.  Theobald  has  a  large  coin,  a  duplicate  of  Prinsep's  fig.  11, 
the  obrene  of  which  presents  the  king  shaded  by  an  umbrella.    Further  specimens 
^bilesB  exist  in  the  cabinets  of  other  collectors.    See  Prinsep's  Essays,  Vol.  I, 
Iip-  874-375,  and  PI.  XXX,  figs.  11-16  ;  Ariana  Antiqua,  PI.  XYIII,  fig.  15  (the  same 
•  Prinsep's  fig.  14)  j  and  J.  A.  S.  B.  VoL  XXXIV  (1868)  p.  126,  and  PI.  V.  figs.  20 
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legible  record  of  a  native  reaction  directed  by  the  Gupta  kings  against  the 
domination  of  the  foreign  Scythian  ideas.* 

The  numerous,  and  frequently  well  preserved,  legends  on  the  coins 
of  the  Ghipta  dynasty  offer  much  interesting  material  for  the  study  of 
the  historian  and  palsBOgrapher. 

In  addition  to  all  the  above  reasons  which  render  attractive  the 
study  of  the  Gupta  gold  coinage,  another  is  furnished  by  the  chaotic  state 
of  the  literature  on  the  subject  and  the  incompleteness  of  the  existing 
catalogues,  which  loudly  call  for  re-arrangement  and  revision. 

The  difficulty  experienced  by  myself  in  studying  the  coins  with  the 

help  of  existing  publications  first  induced  me  to  make  an  attempt  to 

summarize  and  systematise  the  known  facts.     The  work  has  grown  under 

my  hands,  and,  imperfect  as  it  is   in  many  respects,   I  trost  that  the 

« labour  bestowed  upon  it  may  not  have  been  altogether  thrown  away. 

"  No  trouble,"  says  Dr.  Bumell,  "  is  thrown  away,  which  saves 
trouble  to  others, *'t  and,  even  if  I  have  failed  to  solve  any  of  the  nu- 
merous historical  and  numismatic  problems  suggested  by  the  study  of 
these  coins,  I  can  scarcely  have  failed  in  smoothing  the  path  for  investi- 
gators more  fully  equipped  with  the  needful  learning  and  technical 
experience.  I  have  been  encouraged  in  my  undertaking  by  the  recently 
expressed  opinion  of  General  Cunningham  that  "  the  gold  coins  of  the 
Guptas  require  to  be  carefully  re-examined."^ 

So  far  as  my  opportunities  permitted  I  have  made  a  careful  exa- 
mination of  this  series  of  coins,  and  now  submit  the  results  of  the  investi- 
gation and  the  opinions  I  have  formed  to  the  candid  criticism  of  all 
competent  judges  in  the  hope  that  they  will  supplement  my  facts  where 
they  are  incomplete,  and  correct  my  opinions  where  they  are  erroneous. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  work  in  the  spirit  of  the  words  of  Saint- 
HUaire  : — "  La  Numismatique  est  patiente,  et  elle  amasse  les  Mts  sp6ci- 
aux  qui  la  concement,  jusqu'd  ce  que  1 '  historre  vienne  plus  tard  en 
donner  la  v^table  clef,  si  jamais  elle  le  peut."§ 

Section  IL — Types  and  Devices, 

In  Mr.  Thomas'  valuable  catalogues  ||  the  several  types  and  varieties 
are    distinguished  by  an  arbitrary    alphabetical    notation,  for  example, 

•  In  the  N.  W.  P.  Gazetteer  for  Baati  (Vol.  VI,  p,  718)  the  rise  of  the  Gupta 
dynasty  is  absurdly  described  as  a  triumph  of  Buddhism  over  Hinduism.  Sfri  Gupta 
manf  have  been  a  Buddhist  possibly,  but  certainly  his  successors  were  all  Hindds. 

f  Quoted  in  Max  Muller's  '  India,  What  can  it  Teach  Us,'  p.  yiL 

X  Proc.  A.  S.  B.  August  1882,  p.  113. 

§  Journal  des  Savants  for  1866,  p.  418. 

U  J.  A.  S.  B.  XXIY,  pp.  487-502;  and  Frinsep's  Essays,  Vol.  I,  pp.  877-387. 
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£,  B  6,  2  E  5.  Sncli  a  notation  is  confosing  and  gives  little  assistance  to 
the  memoiy.  I  hare  ventared  on  a  novel  nomenclature  which  wiU,  it  is 
boped,  prove  appropriate  and  convenient.*  The  devices,  both  obverse 
and  reverse,  of  the  Gupta  gold  coins  display  a  remarkable  amount  of 
variety  in  conception  and  execution,  and  thus  afford  ample  facilities  for 
classification.  The  obverse  devices,  when  regarded  with  reference  to  the 
most  prominent  or  characteristic  feature  in  each,  are  readily  divisible 
into  19  classes,  of  which  few  are  common  to  two  or  more  reigns. 
The  reverse  devices,  when  classified  in  a  similar  way,  fall  into  but  9 
dasses,  and  are  far  less  characteristic  of  the  several  reigns.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  classification  of  types  should  be  based,  as  it  is  in  Mr. 
Thomas's  catalogues,  on  the  obverse  devices.  The  main  types  are  named 
and  classified  in  my  catalogue  as  follows,  the  name  of  each  type  being 
intended  to  indicate  the  most  conspicuous,  or  most  characteristic  ele- 
ment in  the  obverse  device.  The  definition  of  each  type  will  be  found 
in  the  Catalogue. 


Beign. 

I.    Ghatot  Kacha. 
n.    Chandra  Gupta  I. 
111.    Samudra  Gupta. 


IV.    Chandra  Gupta  11. 


Type, 

1.  Solar  Standard.  (JPL  II;  1). 

1.  King  and  Queen.  (PZ.IJ;2). 

1.  Javelin.     {Fl  II;  3,  4,  5). 

2.  Archer.     (PZ.  II;  6). 

3.  Lyrist.     (PZ.  II;  7,  8). 

4.  A^wamedha.     (JPl,  II ;  9). 
6.  Tiger.     (PZ.  II;  10). 

6.     Boy  and  Battle-axe.  (PL  II; 

11,  12). 

1.  Couch.     (PL  II;  13). 

2.  Archer.      (PI  II;   14:   PL 

II;  1,  2,  3). 

3.  Lancer.     (PL  III;  4). 

4.  Horseman  to  Left.     (notJL 

gured). 

5.  Lion-Trampler.  PL  III ;  5). 

6.  Combatant  Lion.  (PL  III;  6) . 

7.  Retreatinglion.  (PL  III;  7) . 

8.  Swordsman    and   Umbrella. 

(PL  III;  8). 


*  The  term  *  archer  coins '  has  already  been  nsed  hy  Wilson.     (Vishi^u  Pitr. 
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V.    Kuinara  Gupta  Mahendra. 


YI.    Skanda  Gupta. 


VII»  Doubtful  (Chandra  etc.) 
„  „  (Praldl^ditya.) 


1.  Swordsman.     (PL  III;  9). 

2.  Archer.     (PL  III;  10,  11). 

3.  Horseman  to  Right.      (PL 

III;  12). 

4.  Horseman  to  Left.   (PL  III; 

13). 

5.  Peacock.     (PL  IV;  1,  2). 

6.  Lion-Trampler.  (not  figured)* 

7.  Combatant  Lion.     (PL  IV; 

3). 

8.  Two  Queens,    (not  figured), 

1.  Archer.     (PL  JT;  4). 

2.  King  and  Queen.     (PL  IV i 

6). 
L    Archer.     (PL  iT;  7-10). 
2.     Lion  and  Horseman.     (PL 

IV;  11,  12). 


I  have  not  found  it  practicable  to  classify  the  subordinate  varieties 
on  any  definite  principle,  and  they  are  arranged  as  seemed  convenient  in 

each  case. 

The  9  classes  of  reverse  devices  all  agree  in  presenting  as  their  main 
element  the  figure  of  a  female,  associated  with  emblems  which  prove  that 
she  is  intended  to  represent  a  divine  personage. 

These  reverse  devices  may  be  classified  as  follows  : — 


») 


III. 


Device. 

I.  a.  Standing  goddess 
holding  lotus- 
flower  and  cornu- 
copia. 
j3.  Ditto,  holding  fillet 
and  lotus-flower, 
or  fillet  only. 

Goddess  standing  on 
dragon,  holding 
standard  and  lo- 
tus-flower. 

Female  (?  goddess) 
standing,  with  fly- 
whisk. 


n. 


Reign, 


Ghatot  Kacha. 


Chandra  Gupta  IT. 


Samudra  Gupta. 


Type, 


Solar  Standard* 


Swordsman    A 
Umbrella. 


» 


>9 


Tiger. 


Aiwamedha. 
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17. 

Gfoddess  seated  on^ 

Javelin. 

fonr  legged  throne, 

I>                      T> 

holding  fillet  and 

"                       " 

Archer. 

cornucopia,  or  fil- 

Chandra Gupta  11. 

Couch. 

let      and     lotus- 

flower.                   ^ 

»            » 

Archer. 

V. 

Gk)ddeBS         seated  fChandra  Gupta  II. 

r  Archer. 

cross-legged      on 

Kumara  Gupta  Mahen- 

open  lotus-flower, 

dra. 

Swordsman. 

generallj  holding 

»                       99 

Archer. 

fiUet    and   lotus- 

99                        9f 

Two  Queens. 

flower. 

Skanda  Gupta. 

[-Archer. 

»            » 

King  &  Queen 

Doubtful  (all) 

Archer. 

„    (PPrakA&ditya.) 

Lion  and  Horse- 

man. 

1 

>^ 

VI. 

Goddess,  seated  on  f 

wicker  stool  to 
left ; 

n     «• 

holding  fillet  and 

cornucopia. 

p  Samudra  Gupta. 

Lyrist. 

»     ^• 

holding  fillet  and  lo- 
tus, or  fillet  and 
sceptre,  or  lotus . 

1 

only. 

Chandra  Gupta  II. 

Lancer. 

»                       l>                99 

Horseman      to 
Left. 

Kumara  Gupta  Mahendra.  Horseman      to 

Right. 

»  y- 

feeding  peacock  and 

holding  lotus. 

>f            »            >» 

»             99            >l 

l^       »            >»            »» 

„       „    Left. 

vn. 

Gk)ddess  riding  pea* 

cock.                              „            „            „ 

Peacock. 

VIIL 

Groddess     standing. 

feeding  peacock. 

»>                    M                    » 

Combatant  Li- 

on. 
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» 


IX.  Goddess  seated    on  f 

back  of  coachant 
lion ; 
a.,    holding    fillet    and 
cornucopia. 
„     /3.     holding    fillet    and 
lotus,    or    fillet -• 
only,     or    lotus 
only. 


Chandra  Gnpta  I. 


King  A  Queen. 


Chandra  Grupta  II. 


^w 


Lion-Trampler. 
Combatant  Li- 
on. 
Retreating    „ 
Kumira  GuptaMahendra.Lion-Trampler . 


99 


99 


91 


99 


}9 


)» 


Prinsep  quickly  perceived  that  the  '  Kanauj  series/  as  he  called 
the  Gupta  gold  coinage,  was  a  continuation,  and,  to  some  extent,  an 
imitation  of  the  Indo- Scythian  mintages ;  and  the  intimate  relation  be- 
tween the  two  series  of  coins  is  well  exhibited  in  Plate  XXXVI  of  Vol.  V 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  (PI.  XXIX  of  Frinsep*8 
Essays;  ed.  Thonuis), 

The  same  relation  is  more  amply  demonstrated  by  the  series  of 
plates  in  the  Ariana  Antiqua,  and  Wilson  was  rightly  convinced  (p.  418) 
that ''  the  coins  of  the  Gupta  princes  succeeded  immediately  to  those  of 
the  Mithraic  princes."  The  fact  of  such  immediate  succession  appears 
to  my  mind  indisputable,  and  is  in  itself  fatal  to  the  theories  of  tho8« 
authors  who  seek  to  date  the  imperial  Gupta  dynasty  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries  A.  D.  I  am  convinced  that  to  a  certain  extent  the  Indo- 
Scythian  and  the  Gupta  gold  coinages  were  actually  contemporary. 

The  standing  king,  engaged  in  sacrificing  at  a  small  altar,  who  ap- 
pears on  the  obverse  of  the  coins  of  Ghafot  Kacha,  is  almost  an  exact 
copy  of  the  corresponding  figure  on  many  coins  of  Kanerki  and  other 
Indo- Scythian  princes. 

The  altar  appears  again  in  the  JaveHn  coins  of  Samudra  Gupta, 
in  the  P  variety  of  the  Archer  type  of  the  same  prince,  and  in  the  Swords- 
man and  Umbrella  type,  which  I  attribute  to  Chandra  Gupta  II ;  and  it 
is  seen  for  the  last  time  in  the  unique  Swordsman  coin  of  Kumara  Gupta. 
The  supposition  has  been  hazarded  that  the  object  referred  to  is  a  vessel 
containing  the  sacred  Tulst  -plant  (Ocymwm  sancttmi),  and  not  an  altar, 
but  comparison  with  the  Indo- Scythian  coins  proves  certainly  that  it  is 
the  latter.  Moreover,  in  at  least  one  specimen  in  the  British  Museum 
collection,  the  grains  of  incense  falling  on  the  fire-altar  are  plainly 
indicated. 
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The  coins  of  Obatot  Eacha  possess  no  distinctire  Hindti  ebaracter- 
istics.  The  king,  who  sacrifices  at  a  fire-altar,  grasps  a  peculiar  rose- 
beaded  standard,  which  seems  obvionsly  intended  to  symbolize  the  rayed 
son.  The  Sun  and  Fire  are  in  mythology  almost  convertible  terms,  and 
I  think  it  may  fairly  be  asstuned  on  the  eridence  of  the  coins,  that  Gha- 
(ot  Kacha  (though  he  may  have  been  a  Hindii)  was  a  worshipper  of  the 
Bohr  fire,  as  his  Indo-Scythian  predecessors  undoubtedly  were.  I  am 
also  disposed  to  believe  that  in  most  of  the  types  of  the  Gupta  gold  coins 
th9  figure  of  the  king  on  the  obverse  is  intended  to  represent  him 
idolized  as  a  god,  and  that  in  the  case  of  Ghafot  Kacha,  he  is  represented 
in  the  character  of  the  solar  god,  shedding  beneficent  influences  upon 
hissabjects. 

The  standing  goddess  on  the  reverse  bears  a  lotos-flower  and  comn- 
copaa.    The  lotus-flower  is  an  emblem  very  commonly  used  in  Hindd  mj- 
^logy,  but  is  especially  appropriate  to  the  Sun*  and  to  S^ri  or  Lakshmi, 
the  goddess  of  good  fortune.f     The  Sun  (Stiiya)  may  himself  be  regard- 
ed as  a  form  or  manifestation  of  Yish^u  the  Preserver,  the  lord  of 
Lakshmi.    The  cornucopia  undoubtedly  indicates  Western  influence,  but 
whether  the  design  was  borrowed  directly  from  Greek,  or  Roman,  or 
Sjrkn  coins,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide.     Comucopied  occur  on  the  coins  of 
the  Seleucid  dynasty  of  S3rria:];,  but  it  is  perhaps  most  probable  that  the 
deyice  was  borrowed  directly  from  Roman  aurei.     In  the  Gupta  series 
the  cornucopia  appears  for  the  last  time  in  the  rare  coins  forming  Glass  I 
of  the  Archer  type  of  Chandra  Gupta  II,  which  were  probably  struck 
earlj  in  his  reign.     It  is  perhaps  possible  that  a  close  comparison  between 
the  forms  of  the  Roman  and  the  Gupta  cornucopia  might  help  in  settling 
the  great  question  of  the  Gupta  dates.  §     According  to  the  chronology 
which  I  adopt,  the  last  appearance  of  the  cornucopia  on  the  Gupta  coins 
18  to  he  dated  about  240  A.  D.     I  regard  the  standing  goddess  on  the 
rererse  of  the  coins  of  Ghafot  Kacha  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Greek  and 
Seleucid  rvxi;,  and  of  the  Roman  Fortuna,  and  believe  her  to  be  a  copy, 
in  part,  of  the  Fortuna  Augusti  and  similar  figures  on  Roman  coins,  and, 
in  part,  of  the  elemental  goddesses  on  the  reverse   of  the  Indo- Scythian 
ooins.    If  she   must  be  given  a  Hindu  name,  I  have  no  doubt  that  she 
mmt  he  named  S^ri  or  Lakshmi,  the  consort  of  Vishnu  the  Preserver. 

*  "  The  Indian  mythologj  connected  the  Iotas  in  all  manner  of  forme  with  the 
"IB-"  Thomaa  in  Nnm.  Ghron.  for  1880,  p.  26  note.  Of.  BnrgesB  Arcfa.  Sep.  for  W. 
Uk  for  1874-5,  p.  216  and  PI.  LXY. 

t  Blrdwood,  Industrial  Arte  of  India,  Vol.  I,  p.  68. 

t  Oardner'B  Catalogue  of  Selencid  Coins,  p.  46,  PL  XIV.  Prof.  Gardner  informs 
■•  thai  Seleooid  coins  have  heen  found  in  India. 

!  See  Thomas,  Early  Faith  of  Aiioka,  in  J.  B.  A.  S.  Vol.  IX,  N.  S.  pp.  212-217. 

R 
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Certainly  she  cannot  be  intended  for  Parvati.*  I  believe  that  she  also 
may  be  regarded  as  representing  the  consort  of  the  idealized  king  on  tlie 
obverse,  for  it  is  a  commonplace  of  Indian  panegyric  to  represent  Lakah- 
mi  as  the  king's  consort.f 

The  standing  goddess,  holding  fillet  and  lotns-flower,  or  fillet  only, 
who  appears  on  the  reverse  of  the  Swordsman  and  Umbrella  coins  of 
Chandra  Gupta  II  with  the  legend  *  VikramAditya',  is,  perhaps,  as  sug- 
gested by  Wilson,  primarily  intended  to  represent  Victory,  who  so  fre- 
quently appears  on  the  Graeco-Bactrian  coins ;  J  but  she  may  be  only  a 
slightly  varied  representation  of  Lakshmi,  and  it  is  also  possible  that,  at 
the  time  the  coins  were  struck,  her  eflSgy  connoted  equally  the  ideas  of 
Victory  and  of  Lakshmi  or  Gt)od  Fortune.  Different  symbolic  inter- 
pretations are  not  necessarily  mutually  exclusive. 

I  have  followed  Mr.  Thomas  in  calling  the  object  in  the  right 
hand  of  this  personification  a  fillet,  and,  if  the  figure  is  intended  for 
Victory,  no  doubt  the  nomenclature  is  correct.  But,  as  we  shall  see,  a 
similar  object  constantly  recurs  in  the  hand  of  the  female  deities  wliose 
effigies  are  displayed  on  the  Gupta  coins,  and  in  many  cases  I  believe  it 
would  be  more  proper  to  follow  Prinsep  (Vol,  I,  p.  230^  in  calling  it  a 
pdSa  or  noose.  §  For  convenience  I  shall  use  throughout  the  term 
^  fillet,'  but  it  should  be  interpreted  with  regard  to  the  qualification  now 
stated. 

The  goddess  standing  on  what  looks  like  a  dragon  or  marine  mon- 
ster (makara  orjalampa)  who  is  shown  on  the  unique  Tiger  coin  of 
Samudra  Gupta  does  not  appear  to  be  intended  for  Lakshmi.  In  my 
remarks  on  that  coin  in  the  catalogue  I  have  ventured  to  suggest  two 
alternative  interpretations  of  the  symbolism. 

The  A^wamedha  coins  of  Samudra  Gupta  were  undoubtedly  struck 
to  commemorate  the  performance  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  horse,  witk  the 
ceremonies  which  expressed  the  performer's  claim  to  be  the  supreme 
power  in  India.  These  pieces  agree  in  weight  with  the  ordinary  coins  of 
the  period,  but  in  other  respects  rather  resemble  medals,  and  the  con- 
jecture is  allowable  that  they  were  issued  as  a  special  type  of  coin  for 

*  Mr.  Thomas,  however,  describes  her  as  ^*  a  rather  elegant  standing  fignre  of 
Pinratf,  with  the  exotio  oornncopia."  (Epoch  of  the  OuptaSy  p.  23,  from  J.  R.  A.  S, 
(N.  8.)  1881,  The  same  learned  writer  thinks  that  the  solar  standard  of  Q-hatot 
Kaoha  may  signify  a  claim  to  solar  descent. 

t  B.  g.  Aphsar  inscription  of  later  Guptas,  l,l.S,  16,  seqq.  (/.  A.  8,  B.  XXXF, 
Pt.  J,  pp.  232,  234),  and  inscription  from  Nep&l  (Indian  Ant.  for  1880,  p.  165). 

X  Ar.  Ant.,  p.  418. 

§  Kittoe  also  nses  the  term  *  noose '  in  his  description  of  the  Bharsar  hoard, 
(Js  A.  a.  B,  XXJypp.  390-400). 
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distribation  among  the  Brahmans  engaged  in  the  ritnal  of  the  sacrifice.* 
I  cannot  gaess  at  the  exact  meaning  of  the  figure  of  the  female  with  the 
fljwhisk  on  the  reverse,  but  she  is  certainly  intended  for  some  sacred 
peisoiuge.  Considering  the  nndispnted  solar  character  of  Ghatot 
Kacha's  coinage  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  allude  to  the  connection 
whicli  existed  between  the  Alwamedha  ceremony  and  Solar  worship-f 
It  is  quite  possible  that  Samudra  Gupta,  though  a  good  Hindii,  may 
ba?e  been,  as  many  Hindds  still  are,  specially  devoted  to  the  worship  of 
tiiesim. 

The  legends  of  the  King  and  Queen  coins  of  Chandra  Gupta  I  leave 
no  doubt  that  the  effigies  on  the  obverse  are  primarily  intended  for  the 
sovereign  and  his  consort,  for  we  know  from  the  lapidaiy  inscriptions 
tiiai  the  name  of  the  latter  was  Kuman  Devi,  and  that  she  belonged  to 
the  Lichchhavi  family.  The  king  is  figured  leaning  on  a  spear,  and  this 
device  may  be  intended  secondarily  to  symbolize  Kumira  Deva,  the  god 
of  war,  and  husband  of  the  goddess  Kum&ri  Devi.  The  reverse  goddess 
leated  on  a  couchant  lion  is  probably  Durg^,  another  form  of  Kum&ri 
Devi,  but  the  cornucopia  in  her  left  arm  indicates  that  the  deity  is  pre- 
sented under  her  beneficent,  as  well  as  her  terrific  aspect. 

The  device  of  the  king  and  queen  standing  facing  each  other  re- 
^jpears  in  the  coinage  of  Skanda  Gupta,  but  in  a  much  modified,  and 
ihoronghly  Hinduised  form.  It  has  not  yet  been  met  with  in  the  issues 
of  any  of  the  intermediate  reigns.  The  unique  coin  of  Kum&ra  Gupta 
lately  discovered  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Camac  {Proc,  A.  8.  B.  Nov,  1883.  p.  144), 
presents  the  king  standing  between  two  females,  whom  I  suppose  to  be 
his  queens. 

The  Javelin  type  is  the  commonest  form  of  Samudra  Gupta's  coin- 
^.  The  device  of  the  obverse  is  but  a  slight  modification  of  the  ordi- 
nary Indo-Scythian  pattern,  and  the  throned  goddess  on  the  reverse 
is  as  obviously  a  copy  of  the  figure  called  Ap8o«cpo  or  Ap8oxpo  on  the 
Indo-Scythian  coins  of  Kanerki  and  his  successors. 

Mr.  Thomas  argues  that  this  throned  goddess  should  be  identified 
▼ith  Parvati,  the  consort  of  &iva,  for  five  reasons,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  summary : — 

(1).  She  is  identical  in  form  with  the  Indo-Scythian  ApSo/cpo  or 
M^xpo  whose  name  is  commonly  interpreted  as  Arddh-ogro  (^lifi^)  or 
*  balf-STiva ',  i.  e.,  P&rvati. 

(2.)    Even  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  early  Guptas  had  Vaishnava 

*  In  the  northern  Bilsar  inBoription,  dated  in  the  year  96,  Enmira  Gnpta  is 
^iilogiied  as  the  **  giver  of  millions  of  gold,  performer  of  the  A^wamedha"  &o. 
(Own.  Arch.  Rep.  XI,  20.) 

t  Birdwood,  Indnstrial  Arte  of  India,  I,  p.  26 
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tendencies,  the  adoption  from  the  Indo-Seythians  of  the  reyerse  device 
in  question  '^  may  well  have  been  a  mere  act  of  '  imitation  of  a  foreign 
design,'  irrespective  of  any  aim  at  demonstration  of  creed."  Reverse 
devices  locally  vary,  and  are  not  of  much  significance,  e.  ^.,  the  Sassa^ 
nians  retained  the  S^iva  and  Nandi  device  of  Kadphises,  and  the  Muslim 
Ghaznavis  retained  the  Hindu  recumbent  bull  on  their  Lahor  coinage. 

(3.)  The  female  seated  on  a  lion,  who  appears  on  the  reverse  of 
four  types  of  the  Gupta  coins,  is  plainly  P&rvati  in  her  form  of  DtSrgi. 

(4.)  On  four  types  the  same  goddess  appears  in  the  form  of 
Kum^ri  Devi,  associated  with  her  sacred  bird  the  peacock ;  and 

(5.)  Skanda,  the  name  of  the  last  of  the  imperial  Guptas,  is  an  fdioB 
of  Kum&m  Deva,  the  god  of  war,  son  of  the  goddess  Kum&ri  Devi.* 

These  surguments  seem  to  me  to  be  of  little  weight.  The  interpre- 
tation of  Ardokro  or  Ardochro  as  meaning  '  half  S^iva '  is  a  very  forced 
one,  and  I  doubt  greatly  if  such  a  compound  as  ^vifhlT,  or  rather  ^iR^ 
could  have  in  Sanskrit  the  meaning  assigned  to  it.  The  name  is  never 
written  Ardogro,  whereas  the  title  of  S^iva  which  is  supposed  to  form  an 
element  of  the  compound  is  IJgra,  and  I  do  not  see  how  the  '  g '  can  be 
converted  into  k  or  x>  ^^^  ^^7  ^^^  aspirate  at  the  end  of  arddha  should 
be  lost.  The  supposed  compound  '  Arddhogra '  has  no  analogy  with  the 
genuine  compound  *  Arddhandri ' ;  it  is  one  thing  to  speak  of  a  creature 
as  half -female,  and  quite  another  thing  to  speak  of  Joan  as  half •  John.f 
The  Indo- Scythian  goddess  may  or  may  not  be  intended  to  represent 
Firvati,  though  I  do  not  believe  that  she  was,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
her  name  does  not  mean  '  half-TTgra,'  and  that  such  a  compound  never 
existed.  The  name  ApBoxfio  or  ApBoKpo  is  probably  a  Scythian  name^ 
and  not  an  Indian  word  at  all. 

If  the  throned  figure  is  to  be  identified  with  any  goddess  of  the 
modem  Hindu  pantheon,  I  consider  that  she  should  be  identified,  as 
suggested  by  Wilson,  with  S^ri  or  Lakshmi,  the  benign  goddess  of  for- 
tune, and  not  with  the  terrible  P^rvati. 

The  supposed  Yaish^ava  tendencies  of  the  early  Guptas  have  been 
believed  in  chiefly  on  the  testimony  of  the  Bhitari  pillar  inscription, 
which,  if  correctly  interpreted  by  Dr.  Mill,  proves  Chandra  Gkipta  II 
and  Kumara  Gupta  to  have  been  Yaish^ava,  and  Skanda  Gupta  to  have 

•  J.  A.  S.  B.,  XXIT  (1865)  pp.  489-490. 

t  Cf.  WilBon's  oriticiBms  in  Ar.  Ant.,  pp.  S61-362.  In  the  Pa-Shaka  coin  in  the 
BritiBh  Mofienm  the  name  of  the  goddess  is  spelled  OPAOX[PO],  a  form  which 
it  is  absurd  to  identify  with  *  Arddhogro.*  (This  tmigue  coin  ia  described  in  Mr, 
T^homas^s  Indo-Scythian  Coins  with  Hindi  Legends,  p.  11.)  General  Cunningham  oon- 
onrs  with  me  in  giving  the  name  of  T.«alc8hmi  to  the  goddess,  whether  seated  on  tho 
throne  or  the  lotos-flower. 
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been  STaivs.  But  the  translatioii  of  the  Bhitari  inscription  is  avowedly 
impeifecty  and»  until  it  has  been  revised  bj  a  competent  scholar,  is  of 
little  use  for  historical  purposes.* 

The  interpretation  of  the  device  of  the  throned  goddess  requires 
no  assumption  as  to  the  sectarian  preferences  of  the  early  Guptas,  for  the 
attributes  of  the  figure  are  manifestly  those  of  Lakshmi  rather  than  of 
Plrrati,  and  I  venture  to  affirm  that  but  for  the  '  half-S^iva '  interpre* 
tation  of  the  word  Ardokro,  no  one  would  ever  have  thought  of  calling 
the  figure  Pirvati.  The  suggestion  that  the  figure  of  the  Ardokro  god- 
dess was  adopted  by  Samudra  in  mere  imitation  of  a  foreign  design  does 
not  appear  to  be  tenable.  The  coins  with  this  reverse  undoubtedly  show 
evident  traces  of  foreign  influence,  but  they  are  far  from  being  mechani- 
cal copies  of  alien  designs.  If  Samudra  GKipta*s  die  engraver  had  been 
a  mere  copyist  he  would  naturally  have  copied  from  the  coins  of  Samu- 
dia*B  father  and  grandfather,  but  the  reverse  devices  of  their  coins  are 
totally  diffei«nt  both  from  the  Ardokro  figure  and  from  each  other. 
Samudra  himself  employed  four  distinct  reverse  devices,  and  evidently 
adopted  each  of  them  deliberately. 

Mr.  Thomas'  remaining  evidence  in  favour  of  his  interpretation  con- 
OBts  in  proofs  of  the  S'aiva  preferences  of  Kumdra  Gupta  and  Skanda 
Gupta.  But  the  facts  that  one  of  these  princes  placed  on  his  coins  effigies 
of  Kumari  Devi  and  of  Durgi,  and  that  the  name  of  the  other  is  a  syno* 
nym  of  Kumara  Deva,  by  no  means  prove  that  all  female  figures  on  the 
lerenies  of  other  Gupta  coins  are  intended  for  forms  of  P&rvati.  I  have 
discussed  above  some  of  the  representations  of  standing  goddesses,  none 
of  whom  can  with  any  probability  be  identified  with  Parvati.  The  pea* 
eock  of  Kumari  Devi,  and  the  lion  of  Durg^  are  never  associated  with 
the  throned  Ardokro  goddess.  She  occurs  only  on  the  Javelin  and 
Archer  coins  of  Samudra  Gupta,  and  on  the  unique  Couch  coin,  and  the 
are  coins  forming  Class  I  of  the  Archer  type  of  Chandra  Gupta  II. 

An  emblem,  which  is  very  characteristic  of  the  Gupta  gold  coins, 
makes  its  first  appearance  on  the  obverse  of  Samudra's  Javelin  type. 
This  is  a  standard  bearing  on  the  top  the  figure  of  a  bird,  and  having  a 
genenJ  resunblance  to  a  Boman  eagle  standard. 

Wilson  (who  is  followed  by  General  Cunningham)  was  inclined  to 
interpret  the  bird  as  meaning  Garu^a,  the  winged  vehicle  of  Vishnu  ; 
bat  this  interpretation  appears  to  me  forced  and  improbable.  The  object 
indicated  is  simply  a  bird,   whereas  the  mythologists  describe   Garu^ 

*  For  the  Bhitari  inscription  see  Prinsep*s  Essays,  Vol.  I,  pp.  240,  aeqq.  A 
nrissd  faonmile  is  giren  in  Gonningham  Aroh.  Bep.  I,  pp.  97 — ^99,  and  PI.  XXX.  A 
vsB-editod  translation  is  much  wanted,  and  it  is  surprising  that  the  want  has  le* 
mained  bo  long  nnsnpplied. 
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as  a  monster,  half  man  and  half  bird.  I  prefer  Mr.  Thomas'  former 
opinion  that ''  the  most  natural  and  obvious  interpretation  is  to  look  npon 
it  as  designed  to  represent  the  peacock,  which  appears  with  such  fre- 
quency on  the  gold  coins,  and  occupies  the  entire  reverse  field  of  one 
type  of  the  silver  coinage."* 

It  is,  however,  quite  possible  that  the  emblem  is  merely  a  copy  of 
the  Roman  eagle,  and  the  term  '  bird-standard,'  which  involves  no  theoryi 
is  the  safest  to  adopt. 

In  his  Archer  type  Samudra  Gupta  substitutes  for  the  javelin  in  the 
king's  hand  a  bow,  and  the  device  thus  introduced  long  remained  the 
favourite  obverse  pattern.  It  is  found  on  the  coins  of  Chandra  Gupta  II, 
Kumara  Gupta,  and  Skanda  Gupta,  and  is,  with  few  exceptions,  the  only 
design  used  by  the  rude  imitators  of  the  Gupta  types,  some  of  whose 
coins  are  noticed  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Catalogue. 

It  seems  impossible  at  present  to  decide  whether  the  Archer  device 
was  an  independent  invention,  or  was  borrowed  from  Persia  or  some  other 
foreign  source,  and  it  is  equally  doubtful  whether  it  has  or  has  not  any 
symbolic  meaning.  If  it  has,  it  may  be  regarded  as  another  expedient  for 
indicating  the  analogy  between  the  sun  that  rules  the  heavens,  and  the 
king  who  rules  the  earth.  Chandra  Gupta  II  issued  gold  coins  of  at  least 
eight  different  types,  but  specially  favoured  the  Archer  type,  specimens 
of  which  in  large  numbers  have  been  found. 

The  Lyrist  type  of  Samudra  Gupta's  coinage,  which  depicts  the 
king  as  a  musician  playing  the  Indian  lyre,  is  interesting  in  several 
rcspects.f  The  type  is  rare,  and  the  specimens  known  are  mostly  in  fine 
condition,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  India  Office  example,  are  broad 
thin  coins  well  struck,  but  in  singularly  low  relief.  The  dress  of  the 
king  is  thoroughly  Hindu,  but  his  attitude  recalls  that  of  the  king  on  the 
Indo- Scythian  coins  classed  as  *  couch-loungers  '  by  Prinsep.  The  re- 
verse device  is  likewise  in  appearance  completely  Hindd,  though  ap- 
parently suggested  by  foreign  models.  It  consists  of  a  female  seated 
sideways  to  the  left  on  a  wicker  stool,  and  holding  fillet  and  cornucopia. 
The  attitude  of  the  goddess,  and  the  form  of  the  stool  on  which  she  sits 
recall  the  device  of  Apollo  seated  on  the  o/x^oXos  ,  with  its  cover  of  the 
Ayfrqvov  net,  as    seen  on  the  Seleucid  coins  of  Syria,^  ftnd  I  believe  that 

•  J.  A.  S.  B.  XXIV,  (1855)  p.  494,  iMte.  In  'Records  of  the  Gupta  Dynasty* 
(1876)  p.  23,  Mr.  Thomas  adopts  the  Gam^c^  interpretation. 

t  Line  24  of  the  Allahabad  Pillar  inscription  mentions  Samndra  Ghipta's  aooom- 
plishments  in  singing  and  playing.     {Prinsep* s  Eaaays,  pp.  233  seqq.) 

X  E,  g.y  the  coins  of  Antiochns  I,  figored  in  J.  A.  S.  B.  Vol.  L.  for  1881,  p.  I78y 
and  PI.  XYIII,  14,  16.  General  Cunningham  calls  the  seat  *  omrtina,'  bat  '  om-' 
phaloB '  is  more  correct. 
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the  resemblanoe  is  not  accidental ;  bat  the  closest  parallel  to  the  Gupta  - 
device  is  met  with  in  an  unexpected  place.  The  goddess  on  the  Gnpta 
coins  is  ahnost  an  exact  copy  of  Demeter  as  represented  on  a  rare  coin  of 
the  island  of  Paros,  now  in  the  British  Mnsemn,  and  the  resemblance  is 
80  close  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  in  some  unknown  way 
both  deyices  must  be  derived  from  a  common  source. 

The  cornucopia  in  the  hand  of  the  goddess  of  Samudra  Gupta's 
coins  shows  that  she  was  intended  to  have  attributes  similar  to  those  of 
Demeter,  and  she  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  novel  representation  of 
the  Hindu  Lakshmi,  the  counterpart  of  the  Greek  goddess. 

The  same  reverse  device,  but  with  some  modifications,  and  asso- 
ciated with  other  obverse  devices,  was  adopted  by  Chandra  Gupta  II, 
and  Knmara  Gupta.  The  goddess,  as  she  appears  on  the  Lancer  and 
Horseman  to  Left  coins  of  Chandra  Gupta  II,  and  in  varieties  a  and  P  of 
the  Horseman  to  Right  type  of  his  son,  would  seem  to  be  intended  to 
symbolize  nearly  the  same  ideas  as  the  effigy  on  the  Lyrist  pieces  of 
Samndra.  In  variety  y  of  Kumara*s  Horseman  to  Right  type,  and  in 
aU  the  Horseman  to  Left  coins  of  the  same  king,  the  goddess  is  repre- 
sented in  the  act  of  feeding  a  peacock,  and  may,  therefore,  be  identified 
as  Knmari  Devi,  to  whom  that  bird  is  sacred. 

In  the  gold  coinage  the  peacock  (except,  perhaps,  as  part  of  the 
so-called  *  peacock  standard  ')  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  mintages  of 
Knmara  Gupta  Mahendra.  The  goddess  on  the  reverse  of  his  Combatant 
Lion  type  stands  while  she  feeds  the  sacred  bird.  In  his  Peacock  type 
the  bird  is  stiU  more  prominent,  for  on  the  obverse  the  king  is  feeding 
one  peacock,  and  on  the  reverse,  the  goddess,  presumably  Kum^ri  Devi, 
rides  on  another.  There  can  be  Httle  doubt  that  in  this  type  at  all  events 
the  king  is  presented  in  the  double  character  of  the  human  king  and  the 
divine  Kumara  Deva.  The  peacock  devices  of  the  Gupta  coinage  ap- 
pear to  be  Hinduized  adaptations  of  the  designs  of  the  Roman  coins 
which  bear  representations  of  the  peacock  associated  with  Juno,  or  with 
a  deified  lady  of  the  imperial  house.  An  exact  prototype  of  the  peacock 
with  expanded  tail,  which  is  found  on  the  silver  Gupta  coins,  and  on 
Tar.  p  of  Kumara  Gupta's  gold  Peacock  type,  may  be  seen  on  the  reverae 
of  a  coin  of  Julia  Augusta,  who  v\ras  a  daughter  of  Titus  and  died  be- 
tween A.  D.  81  and  90.* 

A  coin  of  Paulina  (A.  D.  217-238),  whose  life  probably  extended 
into  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Chandra  Gupta  II,  exhibits  the  pea- 
cock in  a  manner  strikingly  similar  to  the  device  on  some  of  the  silver 

*  Tr^flor  de   Numismatiqae,  Iconographie  des  Empereors  Bomalns ;  PI.  XXll, 
U. 
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coins  of  Knm&ra  Ghipta.  Another  coin  of  Paulina's  represents  her  in 
the  chaFELcter  of  Jnno  riding  on  a  peacock,  bat  the  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject differs  from  that  nsed  by  the  Gupta  artists.*  A  standing  peacock, 
like  that  on  the  first  mentioned  coin  of  Paulina's,  appears  on  a  coin  of 
Mariniana,  (circa  250  A.  D.)t ;  and  a  coin  of  Manlia  Scantilla  Angnsta 
(193  A.  D.)  exhibits  a  standing  fignre  of  Jnno  with  sceptre  in  left  hand, 
and  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  patera  over  a  peacock  standing  at  her 
feet4 

In  the  Boy  and  Battle-axe  type  of  Samndra  Gupta  it  is  interesiang 
to  observe  the  reminiscence  of  Scythian  influence  in  the  form  of  the 
battle-axe,  with  which  the  king  is  armed,  as  representing  the  god  of 
Death.  The  place  of  the  usual  bird  on  the  top  of  the  standard  is  taken  bj 
a  crescent  moon.  The  same  crescent-tipped  standard  occurs  on  the  reverse 
of  the  unique  Tiger  coin  of  the  same  king,  on  the  obverse  of  which  the 
king  is  depicted  as  slaying  a  tiger.  § 

The  obverse  device  of  this  coin  is  the  model  of  three  types  of 
Chandra  Gupta  II,  and  two  of  Kum4ra  Gupta  Mahendra,  in  which  the 
tiger  is  replaced  by  a  Hon.  I  believe  that  these  devices  had  some  sym- 
bolic meaning  but  am  not  able  to  make  it  out.  They  may  have  been 
suggested  by  the  Greek  representations  of  Hercules  contending  with  a 
lion. 

In  the  Archer  type  of  Chandra  Gupta  II  we  first  meet  with  the 
reverse  design  No.  Y,  which  subsequently  became  a  common  conventional 
pattern,  and  was  used  almost  exclusively  by  the  obscure  princes  who 
rudely  imitated  the  Gupta  coinage.  The  device  consists  of  the  figure  of 
a  goddess  &cing  front,  seated  cross-legged  on  an  expanded  lotus-flower, 
and  holding  in  her  left  hand  a  lotus  flower,  and  in  her  right  the  '  fillet ' 
or  '  noose.'  The  scholars  who  give  the  name  P&rvati  to  the  Ardokro 
goddess,  of  course  bestow  the  same  name  on  the  lotus-throned  divinity, 
but  I  cannot  perceive  in  the  latter  device  any  symbolism  specially  sug- 
gestive of  the  attributes  of  Parvati,  whereas  the  symbolism  used  is 
thoroughly  appropriate  to  express  the  ideas  personified  as  Lakshmi.  In 
justification  of  my  views  regarding  the  symbolism  of  the  reverse  devices 
of  the  Gupta  coins  I  may  appeal  to  the  following  description  of  the  at- 
tributes of  Lakshmi,  which  is  based  on  the  best  authorities  : — *  Laksh^ 

•  lUd,  ibid  PI.  XLYIII,  figB.  6  and  4. 

t  Ibid,  ibid.,  PL  LII,  8. 

t  Ibid,  ibid.,  PI.  XLI,  1. 

§  In  his  Records  of  the  Gupta  Dynasty  (1876)  p.  21,  Mr.  Thomas  calls  the  en- 
sign a  '  Gam^a  standard/  bnt  I  am  satisfied  (after  examination  of  the  coin),  that  the 
object  on  the  top  of  the  standard  is  rightly  described  as  a  crescent  in  the  same  author's 
Revised  Catalogue  (1858). 
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mi,  called  S^ri,  is  Vishnu's  idkti.  She  is  the  goddess  of  good  luck  and 
plenty... She  is  worshipped  hy  filling  the  corn-measure  with  wheat  or 
other  grain^  and  thereon  placing  flowers.  She  is  represented  as  a  lovely 
tnd  benign  woman,  robed  in  yellow,  holding  a  lotus  in  her  hand,  and 
seated  on  a  lotus,  or  beside  Vishnu.  Sometimes,  as  is  likewise  Vishnu,  she 
is  painted  all  yellow,  and  has  four  arms,  and  she  holds  in  one  of  her  right 
bands  a  rosary,  and  the  pcUa  or  cord  in  one  of  her  left*  This  cord  is  seen 
also  in  the  hands  of  Varuna  and  S'iya,  and  is  emblematical  of  the  sea, 
vhich  gilds  the  earth."* 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  description,  and  not  to  see  that  it  is  in 
remarkably  close  accordance  with  the  delineation  both  of  the  Ardokro 
goddess,  and  of  the  lotus- throned  divinity.  But  it  is  quite  inapplicable 
to  Parvati  as  ordinanly  conceived,  and  the  symbolism  of  the  two  coin- 
devices  in  question  is  equally  inappropriate  to  the  stem  and  terrible 
goddess. 

I  have  therefore  no  doubt  that  the  goddess  who  is  seated  on  a  throne 
in  Samudra's  coins,  on  a  lotus  flower  in  the  coius  of  Chandra  Gupta  II 
and  his  successors,  and  also  (in  certain  cases,  as  already  specified),  the 
divinity  seated  on  the  wicker  stool,  are  all  intended  to  express  substan- 
tially the  same  conception,  tbat  of  the  benign  and  kindly  Good  Fortune, 
the  bestower  of  happiness  and  plenty ;  the  same  who  was  named  rvxq 
and  Demeter  by  the  Greeks,  and  Fortuna,  Ceres,  Abundantia,  etc.  by  the 
Bomans. 

Although  I  have  been  at  so  much  pains  to  distinguish  between  Par* 
vati  and  Lakshmi,  I  am  aware  tbat  the  two  concepts  sometimes  coalesce, 
and  become  indistinguisbable.  The  names  and  attributes  of  gods  and 
goddesses,  in  India  or  elsewhere,  are  all  nothing  more  than  the  feeble 
efforts  of  the  human  imagination  to  express  by  metaphor  and  symbol 
imperfectly  apprehended  ideas  of  the  attributes  of  the  unspeakable  divine 
nature,  and  it  is  futile  to  attempt  to  draw  sharp  lines  of  demarcation  be- 
tween  these  symbolical  expressions.  Now  one,  and  now  another  idea 
pT^ominaies  in  the  symbolism,  and  *'  in  any  lengthened  description  of 
one  Hindd  deity  it  is  amost  impossible  to  avoid  mixing  up  its  character 
and  attributes  with  those  of  anothcr."t  Nevertheless,  the  ideas  per- 
sonified severally  as  Lakshmi  and  Parvati  are  ordinarily  kept  quite  dis- 
tiaet,  and  nothing  but  confusion  of  thought  can  result  if  the  name  of 
Parvati  is  given  to  a  personification  possessing  all  the  attributes  of 


*  Birdwoody  IndiiBtrial  Arts  of  India,  Vol.  T,  p.  68. 

t  Birdwood,   IndoBtrial  Arts  of  India,  Vol.  I,  p.  59.    As  '  Anna  Pur*^,*  Parvati 
idnUical  with  Lakshmi,  tb.  p.  6L 
8 
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The  only  Gupta  kings  wlio  appear  in  the  coin  devices  as  mounted 
on  horseback  are  Chandra  Ghipta  II  and  his  son  Knmdra  Gupta  Mahendia; 
In  the  later  coins  of  Praldii^tya  the  device  consists  of  a  horseman 
slaying  a  lion  or  dragon,  bnt  the  execution  of  the  design  is  very  poor. 

The  rare  Lancer  coins  of  Chandra  Gupta  II  are  designed  and 
executed  with  considerable  freedom  and  spirit.  The  device  may  be  an 
imitation  of  the  very  similar  device  on  certain  Macedonian  coins, 
transmitted  through  intermediate  channels.*  The  rayed  turban  or  hel- 
met of  the  king  in  one  specimen  (Ar,  Ant.  XVIIIf  17)  was  perhaps 
suggested  by  the  rayed  head  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.f  It  is  noticeable 
that  a  crescent  is  found  in  the  field,  either  on  obverse  or  reverse,  of 
each  of  the  four  Lancer  coins  known  to  me. 

The  Horseman  to  Left  coins  of  Chandra  Gupta  II,  which  are  also 
very  rare,  resemble  generally  his  Lancer  coins,  but  the  horse  is  turned 
to  the  left,  the  lance  is  wanting,  and  there  is  no  crescent  in  the  field. 

KumiLra  Gupta  Mahendra  copied  both  these  types  of  his  father's 
coinage,  but  with  some  modifications.  His  Horseman  to  Bight  coins 
correspond  with  his  father's  Lancer  coins,  the  lance  being  omitted,  and 
his  Horseman  to  Left  coins  differ  from  the  closely  similar  coins  belonging 
to  his  predecessor  chiefly  in  the  insertion  on  the  reverse  of  the  peacock, 
the  especial  emblem  of  Kum&ra  Gupta.  { 

The  ^t  that  Chandra  and  Kumdra  Ghipta  used  indifferently  dies 
in  which  the  horseman  was  turned  to  left  or  right  is  worth  noting, 
because  a  change  in  the  direction  of  an  obverse  head  on  the  coinage  has 
sometimes  been  regarded  as  an  indication  of  a  change  of  dynasty.  § 

In  some  specimens  of  the  curious  Lion  and  Horseman  coins  of 
Prakd^aditya  a  small  bird-standard  is  seen  over  the  horse's  head.  The 
meaning  of  the  character  below  the  horse  in  this  type,  which  seems  to  be 
intended  for  ^  '  u',  is  not  known. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  foregoing  account  of  the  types  and  devices 
of  the  Gupta  gold  coins  is  far  from  being  complete  and  satisfactory,  but 
it  is  the  best  that  I  can  give  at  present,  and  may  prove  the  means  of 
stimulating  further  research.  The  attribution  of  the  several  disputed 
types  is  discussed  in  the  Catalogue. 

*  For  Baoh  Maoedonian  coins  see  Mionnet,  PI.  LXX,  6,  and  Trd&or  de  Nnxniii- 
matique  (Bois  Orecs),  PI.  YIII. 

t  Catalogue  of  Seleucid  Coins,  Pis.  XI  and  XII. 

t  Cf,  "  That  King  gave  birth  to  a  son,  even  as  did  Kara  to  the  rider  of  the 
peacock  {sail.  Kirtikeya  or  Knmdra  the  god  of  war).  Forward  in  battle  and  re- 
nowned strength,  this  son  was  named  Kumara  Gupta."  (Aphsa/r  inscri'ption  of  laier 
BuptM,  line  7:  in  J,  A.  8.  B,  XXXV,  Pt.  I,  p.  273). 

S  Becords  of  the  Gupta  Dynasty,  p.  61,  with  reforouce  to  Toramiva's  ooidb. 
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Section  IIL 

MONOGRAMMATIC   EhBLEMS. 

The  so-called  monograms  (with  one  doubtful  exception)  occur  only 
on  the  reverse  of  the  Gupta  gold  coins,  and,  when  present,  are  generally 
placed  over  the  right  shoulder  of  the  goddess. 

The  forms  assumed  by  these  monogrammatic  emblems  on  the  coins 
accessible  to  me  are  shown  in  Plate  lY.  The  most  common  forms  con- 
sist of  a  horizontal  line,  or  two  parallel  lines,  surmounted  by  either  three 
or  four  dots  or  short  prongs,  and  having  a  square  or  lozenge  attached  be- 
low hj  one  comer. 

Sometimes  the  square  or  lozenge  is  replaced  by  a  cross,  and  some- 
iimee  by  other  devices,  and  occasionally  the  prongs  or  dots  above  the  hori« 
lontal  line  or  lines  are  wanting.  One  form  (No.  25),  which  I  know  only 
from  a  drawing,  departs  altogether  from  the  standard  pattern.  Exami- 
nation of  the  plate  will  show  the  large  variety  of  minor  modifications 
in  detail  which  occur. 

What  is  the  origin  and  meaning  of  these  mysterious  marks  P 
To  this  question  I  can  give  no  positive  and  satisfactory  answer,  but 
I  am  not  without  hope  that  the  distinct  enunciation  of  it,  and  the  syste- 
matic presentation  of  the  monogrammatic  emblems  as  they  actually  occur 
may  suggest  to  other  enquirers  the  correct  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  monograms  which  have  come 
nnder  my  observation,  arranged  according  to  reigns : — 

Gha^tEacha Nos.     1 ;  2  ;  4a. 

Chandra  Gupta  I  »       3a;  45;  6;  8(2;  226. 

SamudraGupta „        3a;  4c;  6a;    66;    8a;  9; 

11;    19a;   20a;   206;    21; 
22. 

Chandra  Gupta  II »       3a;  36;  4c;  7a;  76;  8a 

85;  10a;  105;  10c;  12 
16;  16;  17a;  176;  18 
19a;  196;  20a;  21;  22 
23;  24. 

Knmira  Gupta  Mahendra! „       8a ;  86 ;  8c ;  10c ;  17c ;  17i; 

196  ;  20a ;  25. 

Skanda  Gupta   »       3<i ;  36  ;  4c  ?  ;  8a. 

Doubtful f>      ^'f  8e;  10a;  13;  14;  19a. 

The  following  types  have  no  monogram ; — 

Samudra  Gupta A^wamedha. 

Tiger. 

Chandra  Gupta  II     Lancer,  var.  a 
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Chandra  Gupta  II     Horseman  to  Left. 

„  „        „     Lion-Trampler,  var.  )3. 

Kumara  Gupta  Mahendra   Horseman  to  Left. 

,»  ,»  99       Peacock. 

In  the  following  types  the  monogram  is  sometimes  present^  and 
sometimes  wanting : — 

Samudra  Gupta ..•.....•     Lyrist. 

Chandra  Gupta  II    Swordsman  and  Umbrella. 

Kumara  Gupta  Mahendra  Horseman  to  Right. 

We  learn  from  the  last  two  lists  that  the  monogram  was  not  indis* 
pensable,  and  was  frequently  omitted,  though  more  usually  inserted. 

The  monogrammatic  devices  on  the  GrsBco-Bactrian  coins,  with 
which  the  Gupta  mint-masters  must  have  been  familiar,  are  real  mono- 
grams, combinations  of  letters,  usually  those  of  the  Greek  alphabet. 

The  so-called  monograms  on  the  Gupta  coins,  and  the  similar  ones 
on  the  Indo-Scythian  mintages,  are  certainly  not  combinations  of  al- 
phabetical characters,  and  the  application  to  them  of  the  word  monogram, 
which  has  become  usual,  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  misnomer.  Kittoe  pre- 
ferred to  designate  them  by  the  term  '  emblem',  but  that  word  is  incon- 
veniently vague,  and,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  I  follow  the  ordinazy 
practice,  and  call  the  marks  in  question  monograms. 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  forms  of  the  Ghupta  monograms  are  exactly  the 
same  in  every  detail  as  those  mot  with  on  the  Indo-Scythian  coins,  but 
the  general  appearance  of  the  monograms  on  the  two  series  of  coins  is 
obviously  identical,  and  many  of  the  Gupta  forms  are  only  trivial 
variations  of  the  Indo-Scythian  patterns. 

Consequently,  whatever  interpretation  is  given  to  the  Gupta  mono- 
grams must  be  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  include  the  analogous  and 
similar  Indo-Scythian  ones. 

It  appears  to  be  established  that  some  of  the  Grseco-Bactrian  mono- 
grams are  names,  more  or  less  abbreviated,  of  mint-cities.  General 
Cunningham's  ingenious  interpretations  of  a  large  number  of  these 
monograms  cannot  be  implicitly  accepted,  but  the  proposition  that  some 
of  tqose  which  "  are  common  to  a  number  of  different  princes  "  express 
the  names  of  the  mint-cities  may  safely  be  admitted.  Others  probably 
indicate  the  names  of  mint-masters  or  other  functionaries.* 

The  monogrammatic  emblems  on  the  Indo-Scythian  and  Gupta 
coins  look  as  if  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  Graeco-Bactrian  mono- 
gramS)  and  the  hypothesis  that  they  bear  the  same  meaning  or  meanings 

•  Coins  of  Aloxander's  Successors  in  the  East,  in  Num.  Chrou.  N.  S.  VIII  (1868)9 
f>p.  IBS  M99' 
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naturally  suggested  itself.  Wilson  noticed  that  the  three  andfour- 
Iffonged  patterns  of  monogram  were  continued  from  the  coins  of  the  Indo- 
Scjthian  sovereigns  Kadphises,  and  Kanerki  on  those  of  the  Gupta 
kings,  and  obserred  that  "  agreeably  to  the  purport  which  there  seema 
reason  to  assign  to  these  monograms,  the  recurrence  of  this  emblem  on 
all  these  coins  should  denote  the  place  of  their  coinage/'* 

But  he  hesitated  to  adopt  this  theory  because  it  appeared  to  him  that 
the  Indo- Scythian  dominions  must  have  lain  far  to  the  northwest  of  the 
Gupta  kingdom,  and  he  suggested  the  alternative  hypothesis  that  the 
Gapta  monograms  might  be  merely  "a  proof  of  imitation''  of  the  Indo- 
Scythian  coinage,  and  "  introduced  without  any  definite  object."  Such  a 
suggestion  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  improbable,  and  it  is  at  once  disproved 
by  a  careful  examination  of  the  monograms.  A  mere  copyist  would 
have  tried  to  copy  the  Indo- Scythian  monograms  as  they  stood,  and, 
hofweTor  he  might  have  &,iled  in  the  mechanical  execution,  the  evidence 
of  the  attempt  to  copy  would  have  been  unmistakeable.  But,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  and  as  any  one  can  readily  verify  by  comparing  my 
plate  of  monograms  with  that  in  the  Ariana  Antiqua,  the  Gupta  mono- 
grams, while  following  the  Indo-Scythian  in  the  general  pattern,  differ 
in  detail,  and  it  is  incredible  that  the  systematic  variety  which  exists 
could  be  the  result  of  chance  caprice.  Moreover,  the  mechanical  execu- 
Gution  of  the  Gupta  monograms  is  nowise  inferior  to  that  of  the  Indo- 
Scythian.  No  one  can  study  the  designs  of  the  better  types  of  the  Gupta 
gold  coinage  without  seeing  that  the  artists  who  cut  the  dies,  though 
iadebted  in  some  respects  to  foreign  models,  yet  possessed  considerable 
originality,  and  knew  how  to  assimilate  and  nationalize  the  conceptions 
of  alien  art.  The  hypothesis  that  the  Gupta  monograms  are  the  work 
of  blind  and  unintelligent  imitators  may  therefore  be  dismissed  without 
doubt  or  hesitation. 

The  hypothesis  that  the  monograms  indicate  the  mint-cities  is  mucb 
more  plausible,  but  is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  The  Indo-Scythian 
coins  are  found  chiefly  in  the  Panjab  and  neighbouring  parts  of  Af ghan- 
istin  where  Gupta  coins  are  never  f ound,t  whereas  the  Gupta  gold  coins, 
as  will  be  proved  in  a  subsequent  section,  have  been  found  for  the  most 
part  in  the  province  of  Benares  and  the  neighbouring  districts.  It  is 
extremely  improbable  that  the  Panjab  Indo-Scythian  and  the  Gupta  coins 
should  have  issued,  to  any  considerable  extent,  from  the  same  mints,  or 
should  bear  cognate  mint-marks.    Indo-Scythian  coins  of  Kadphises  and 

•  At.  Ant.  p.  418. 

t  In  Aich.  Bep.  XIV.  p.  65,  General  GTinningham  mentions  the  finding  of  on§ 
Qvf/tA  coin  among  upwards  of  1,000  of  other  kinds  at  Sonit  near  Lodiina  in  the 
Ftajflb. 
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Kanerki  are,  however,  found  in  N.  E.  Oadh  and  Benares,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  certain  of  the  Indo-Scythian  provincial  mints  may  have  been 
occupied  bj  the  Gnpta  kings  when  they  shook  off  the  Indo-Scythian 
yoke,  and  that  the  '  monograms  *  on  the  Gnpta  and  eastern  Indo-Scythiao 
coins  may  indicate  mint-cities.  Unfortunately  no  detailed  catalogue  of 
Indo-Scythian  coins  has  yet  been  published,  and  the  statistics  of  their 
provenance  have  not  yet  been  analysed. 

The  occurrence  of  coins  together  in  a  hoard  raises  a  presumption 
that  they  proceeded,  if  not  from  a  single  mint,  at  least  from  mints  not 
very  far  distant  from  each  other.  Few  details  as  to  the  components  of  the 
various  hoards  of  Gupta  coins  are  available,  but  when  such  details  are 
known,  we  find  very  various  monograms  associated  in  a  single  hoard. 
Thus,  the  32  described  coins  of  the  Bharsar  hoard  exhibit  monograms  as 
follows : — * 

No.  8a ••••     1  coin  of  Samudra  Gupta ;  6  of  Chandra  Gupta  II ;  1  of 

Kumdra  Gupta  Mahendra;  and  2  of  Prakaiiditya ; 
total  10. 

No.  3a 2  of  Samudra  Gupta. 

No.  4c ••••.     3  of  Samudra  Gupta;  6  of  Skanda  Gupta;  total  9. 

No.  15 2  of  Chandra  Gupta  11. 

No.  25 •• .     2  of  Kum^ra  Gkipta  Mahendra. 

No  monogram  1  of  Chandra  Gupta  II ;  6  of  Kumdra  Gupta  Mahendra ; 

total  7.     Grand  total  32. 

The  above  considerations  seem  sufficient  to  throw  doubt  on  the 
theory  that  the   Gupta   (and  consequently  the   Indo-Scythian)   mono 
grams  are  the  indications  of  mint-cities. 

Nor  does  it  seem  possible  that  they  should  be  the  marks  of  mint- 
masters  or  other  official  persons,  for  the  same  monogram  runs  through 
several  reigns.  For  example,  the  monogram  No.  Sa  is  found  on  coins  of 
Chandra  Gupta  I,  Samudra  Gupta,  Chandra  Gupta  II,  and  Skanda  Gup- 
ta, and  its  use,  therefore,  continued  for  at  least  a  hundred  years. 

If  then  these  monograms  are  not  the  result  of  blind  imitation,  nor 
the  devices  of  mint-cities,  nor  the  marks  of  pubUc  functionaries,  what 
are  they  ?  It  seems  to  me  most  probable  that  (though  they  may  he 
mint-marks)  they  are  religious  emblems  or  symbols  of  some  sort.  The 
description  of  types  in  the  last  preceding  section  will  have  left  no  doubt  on 
the  reader's  mind  that  religious  symbolism  and  the  effigies  of  deities  ap- 
pear everywhere  on  the  Gupta  gold  coins,  as  they  did  on  their  Indo-Scy» 
thian  forerunners,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  same  love  for 
religious  symbolism  dictated  the  selection  of  the  so-called  monograms. 

*  For  an  account  of  this  hoard,  see  post.  Sec.  Y. 
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I  cannot  profess  to  explain  the  precise  significance  of  any  of  the 
Gupta  monograms,  but  it  is  possible  that  some  Hindu  scholar  may  be 
able  to  elucidate  the  subject. 

Mr.  Thomas  has  called  attention  to  the  cnrionslj  close  likeness 
between  monogram  No  4a  ^  and  the  Egyptian  symbol  for  the  bee,  which 
waa  the  sign  royal  in  the  Hieratic  character.* 

A  trident  which  bears  a  resemblance  to  some  of  the  Indo- Scythian 
and  Gupta  monograms  occnrs,  detached  like  them,  in  the  field  of  a  coin 
of  Rhescnporis  II,  king  of  the  Bosphorus  (A.  D.  17  to  34)  .f 

The  standing  figure  of  Victory,  who  appears  on  some  coins  of  Azes 
holds  in  her  right  hand  a  four-pronged  symbol  which  is  identical  with 
the  nppnr  part  of  so  many  of  the  Indo-Scythian  and  Gupta  monograms. { 

These  instances  of  resemblance  between  the  monograms  in  question 
and  oiiier  symbols  may  be  cases  of  casual  coincidence,  but  I  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  note  them  on  the  chance  of  their  suggesting  a  correct 
eolation  of  the  problem  of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  so-called 
monograms  of  the  Indo- Scythian  and  Gupta  dynasties. 

Section  TV, 
Weights. 

The  authors  of  essays  on  Indian  numismatics  have  in  general  con- 
tented themselves  vriih.  more  or  less  complete  descriptions  of  the  devices 
and  legends  of  coins,  and  have  paid  little  attention  to  weighments. 

Numismatists  in  Europe  of  late  years  have  become  alive  to  the 
importance  of  dry  details  of  the  weight  of  coins,  and  have  spared  no 
pains  to  obtain  copious  lists  of  weights  as  materials  for  induction. 

A  knowledge  of  the  weight  standards  of  ancient  coins  is  indis- 
pensable for  the  attainment  of  accurate  notions  respecting  the  history 
•nd  development  of  coin  types,  and  helps  to  throw  light  on  the  ill-un- 
derstood commercial  relations  of  the  states  of  the  ancient  world.  The 
scholar  who  devotes  himself  to  the  examination  of  the  numismatic 
treasures  of  Europe  cannot  hope  to  do  more  than  fill  in  the  blank  spaces 
of  a  sketch  which  has  already  been  drawn  in  firm  outlines  by  the  hand 
of  history.  The  enquirer  who  ventures  to  explore  the  labyrinth  of 
Indian  numismatics  can  expect  but  little  help  from  the  friendly  hand 
of  the  historic  muse,  but  is  perhaps  compensated  for  the  difficulties  which 
he  encounters  by  the  unfailing  hope  of  discovery,  and  by  the  consciousness 
that  he  is  tracing  the  plan  of  the  foundations  on  which  history  should 
rest. 

*  BecordB  of  the  Gnpta  Dynasty,  p.  21,  note. 

t  Tresor  do  NumiBmatiqae,  Bois  Orecs,  PL  XXV,  12. 

t  Ar.  Ant.  PL  YI,  figs  12  and  18; 
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So  general  has  been  the  neglect  in  Indian  publications  of  all  sys- 
tematic study  of  coin  weights,  that  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  dwell  for  a 
moment  on  its  importance,  and  call  to  witness  an  expert  who  has  studied 
European  and  Oriental  numismatics  with  equal  ardour. 

"  The  history  of  the  standards  of  weight  on  which  Greek  coins  were 
struck  did  not,  until  quite  recently,  become  a  subject  of  serious  study. 

Nothing  has  done  more  of  late  years  to  give  a  scientific  form  to 

Greek  numismatics  than  the  great  attention  given  to  weight  standards. 
The  fact  has  been  recognized  that  a  coin  is,  after  all,  but  a  stamped 
piece  of  precious  metal,  and  that  its  Talue  was  derived,  when  it  was 
issued,  not  from  the  stamp,  but  from  the  metal.  Disting^uished  scholars 
like  Hultsch  and  Brandis  have  in  consequence  spent  years  of  their  liv^s 
in  weighing  coin  after  coin,  recording  the  results,  and  trying  thence  to  rea.ch 
principles.  The  greatest  of  living  archaeologists,  Professor  Mommsen,  has 
given  much  time  to  the  study  of  the  weights  and  developments  of  Greek 
and  Roman  coins,  and  his  strength  has  opened  a  way  through  jungles 
which  were  before  impenetrable  obstacles  to  science."* 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  Anglo-Indian  amateur  numismatists 
should  devote  years  of  their  lives  to  weighing  coins,  but,  even  with  such 
limited  opportunities  as  circumstances  permit,  they  may  collect  a  goodly 
mass  of  the  necessary  details,  and  do  something  to  give  to  Tnflia.n 
archaeology  that  scientific  form  which  it  frequently  lacks. 

The  weights  of  all  coins  mentioned  or  described  in  my  catalogue  are 
there  noted,  so  far  as  they  could  be  ascertained,  and  the  results  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  Table  of  Weights,  which  deals  with  177  coins*.  Examination 
of  the  devices  has  already  proved  that  the  Gupta  gold  coinage  immediately 
succeeded  that  of  the  Indo- Scythian  princes,  and  this  conclusion  ia 
confirmed  by  the  study  of  the  coin  weights. 

Few  details  as  to  the  weight  of  the  Indo- Scythian  coins  are  available, 
but,  according  to  Mr.  Thomas,  the  coins  of  the  Kadphises  group  average 
122*4  grains,  while  those  of  the  Kanerki  series  are  somewliat  lighter, 
but  often  weigh  122  grains.  Some  Indo-Scythian  pieces  weigh  as  high 
as  125  grains.f 

The  source  from  which  the  Indo-Scythians  derived  the  supply  of 
gold  for  their  extensive  mintages  is  not  known  with  certainty,  but  is 
conjectured,  and  with  much  probability,  to  have  been  the  constant  stream 
of  Roman  aurei  which  in  those  times  poured  into  India  in  exchange  for 
her  silk  and  other  commodities. 

•  Types  of  Greek  Coing  by  Percy  Gardner,  1888,  p.  62. 

t  Early  Faith  of  A^ka  (J.  B.  A.  8.  IV  N.  8.  p.  223).  It  is  possible,  and  OTen 
very  probable  that  the  Indo-Scythian  and  Gnpta  Dynasties  and  coinages  to  a  certain 
extent  existed  contemporaneously  in  different  parts  of  the  N.  W.  P.  and  the  Piuijab. 
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The  eodstenoe  of  this  eastward  drain  of  gold  is  folly  proved  by  the 
teBtimonj  of  Pliny,  as  well  as  of  other  witnesses.  The  words  of  Pliny 
are  so  viyid  and  explicit  as  to  be  worth  quoting  afresh.  *'  MinimAqne 
eompatatione  millies  centena  millia  sestertiiim  annis  omnibns  India  et 
Seres  peninsnlaqne  [«ctZ.  Arabia]  imperio  nostro  adimnnt.  Tanta  nobis 
deliciae  et  feminae  constant."*  Again  he  observes  that  the  trade  with 
India  was  worth  taking  some  trouble  to  maintain.  "Digna  res,  nuUo 
anno  imperii  nostrl  minus  H.  S.  quingenties  exhauriente  India,  et  merces 
remittente,  qusd  apud  nos  oentuplicato  yeneant."t 

The  aureus  was  adopted  first  by  Julius  Cassar  as  a  regular  element 
of  the  Roman  currency,  and  his  standard  is  said  to  have  been  125*66 
giams  but  his  coins  generally  range  between  120  and  125  grains.  It 
would  therefore  appear  that  the  Indo- Scythian  gold  coinage  is  based  on 
that  of  Julius  Gsesar,  and  not  on  the  Macedonian  stater,  or  Persian 
daric,  of  which  the  standard  was  134*4  grains,  or  two  Attic  drachmae . 
This  fact  helps  in  some  measure  to  settle  the  vexed  question  of  the  date 
of  the  Indo-Scythian  kings,  and  consequently  of  their  Ghipta  successors. 

The  weight  of  the  Roman  aureus  after  the  death  of  Julius  CaBsar 
gitdually  declined,  and  in  the  reign  of  Nero  is  stated  to  have  averaged 

115*39  gmin8.t 

The  average  weight  of  4  coins  of  Ghatot  Kacha  is  114*95,  and  the 
heaviest  coin  weighs  118.  The  average  weight  of  the  aurei  of  Augustus 
in  the  British  Museum  is  121*26,  and  it  would  therefore  at  first  sight 
^jpear  as  if  the  coins  of  Ghafot  Kacha  were  based  on  the  Roman  coinage 
intennediate  between  Augustus  and  Nero.  But  a  fine  coin  of  Chandra 
Gnpta  I,  son  and 'successor  of  Ghatot  Kacha,  which  is  in  the  British 
Mnseam,  weighs  123*8,  and  this  fact  indicates  that  Chandra  Gupta's 
ooinage  was  adapted  to  a  standard  of  about  125  grains,  and  renders  it 
piohable,  though  not  certain,  that  Ghafot  Kacha  followed  the  same  stand- 
aid. 

I  assign  the  coins  of  the  King  and  Queen  type  alone  to  Chandra 
Gupta  I,  and  the  weight  of  4  of  these  averages  117*57.  The  light  weight 
of  the  majority  of  the  coins  of  Ghafot  Kacha  and  his  son  appears  to  be 
doe  to  wear  and  tear. 

The  details  for  the  weights  of  the  six  types  of  Samudra  Ghipta's 

•  Pliny,  Hiflt.  Nat.  XII,  41. 

t  Pliny,  HUt.  Nat,  VI,  26. 

X  The  average  weights  125*66  and  116*39  for  Jolius  Cassar  and  Nero  respectively 
aie  those  stated  by  Letronne,  as  quoted  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Antiq.  and  in  Thomas* 
Mj  Faith  of  Asoka,  ut  supra.  Mr.  Grardner  informs  me  that  the  aurei  of  Jnlins 
Ccsr  arerage  120  to  125,  and  those  of  Nero  112  to  114.  I  adopt  Gen.  Gonning- 
^'s  eitimatfl  of  the  weight  of  the  dario  ;  Mr.  Heard  makes  it  130  grains. 
T 
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coinage  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  table.  The  heaviest  coin  of  his 
reign  is  one  of  the  Boy  and  Battle-axe  type,  which  weighs  123'4,  and  tiie 
next  heaviest  is  a  Lyrist  coin  weighing  122  grains. 

The  5  specimens  of  the  Lyrist  type  weighed  are  all  in  good  oonditioii, 
and  yet  exhibit  a  remarkable  variation  in  weight  from  111  to  122  grains, 
of  which  I  cannot  offer  any  explanation.  The  j3  variety  of  Samndra*8 
Archer  type  is  remarkable  for  its  light  weight,  the  highest  weight  being 
114  grains. 

The  A^wamedha  coins  average  116' 18,  and  do  not  exceed  117*7,  but 
all  specimens  weighed  are  more  or  less  worn.  The  mean  of  the  weights 
of  the  heaviest  coins,  one  of  each  type,  is  118*87,  for  the  reign  of  Samndra 
Gnpta.  With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  /8  variety  of  the  Archer 
type,  1  do  not  believe  that  the  weight  standard  was  intentionally  lowered 
daring  this  reign. 

The  coins  of  Chandra  Onpta  U  are  somewhat  heavier,  bnt  for  the 
most  part  follow  the  same  standard  as  those  of  his  predecessors.  The  Wheel 
coins  (Archer  type,  class  II  P)  form  a  remarkable  exception,  tiie  highest 
weight  (two  specimens)  being  132*5,  and  the  average  weight  of  8  coins 
being  129*77,  which  fignres  agree  substantially  with  those  for  ttie  reign 
of  Skanda  Ghipta.  It  would  seem  as  if  these  Wheel  coins  were  stmck  on 
the  daric  or  Macedonian  stater  standard  of  134*4  grains.  I  can  offer  no 
explanation  of  this  fact,  but  I  believe  that  it  is  an  indication  of  some  im- 
portant historical  event.  These  Wheel  coins  of  Chandra  Gupta's  and  the 
coins  of  Skanda  ca;hnot  be  intended  as  equivalent  for  Roman  aurei^  for 
the  heaviest  known  aureus  is  one  of  Pompey,  weighing  128*2,  It  is 
possible  that  the  inmiediate  model  of  the  coins  in  question  was  found  in  the 
issues  of  the  Selencid  kings  of  Syria,  which  frequently  weigh  130-132 
grains,  and  are  sometimes  found  in  India. 

A  few  coins  of  the  Archer  l^rpe,  class  II  a  (the  commonest  variety) 
and  of  the  same  type  and  class  var.  y,  exceed  125  grains,  the  heaviest 
specimen  weighing  127*6,  but  the  average  for  the  type  (excluding  the 
Wheel  variety)  is  about  123  grains,  and  I  believe,  therefore,  that  the 
coins  were  intended  to  follow  the  old  Roman  and  Indo-Scythian  stand- 
ard of  about  125  grains. 

The  mean  weight  for  the  reign,  calculated  as  in  the  case  of  Samndra 
Gupta,  and  excluding  the  Wheel  variety,  is  121*61. 

In  the  reign  of  Kumiira  Gupta  Mahendre  the  weight  standard  was 
certainly  to  some  extent  raised,  the  mean  weight  for  the  reign,  (cal- 
culated in  the  same  manner  as  above)  being  126*0  grains.  The  heaviest 
coin  of  the  reign  is  one  of  the  Peacock  type,  weighing  128*6,  and  very 
few  specimens  of  any  type  weigh  less  than  123  grains.  The  standard 
would  therefore  seem  to  have  been  the  ancient  Lydian  standard  of  130 
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gnuns.  Whj  Komira  Gupta  should  have  reverted  to  this  standard  for 
ins  carnage  is  at  present  an  ansolved  problem.  Skanda  Gupta's  coinage 
occurs  in  two  types  only,  the  Archer  and  the  King  and  Queen.  The 
heaviest  Archer  coin  weighs  132*5,  and  the  average  weight  of  9  coins  of 
tkis  type  is  129*21.  The  King  and  Queen  type  is  known  from  two 
specimens  only,  and  but  one  of  these  has  been  weighed ;  its  weight  is 
128*8.  These  can,  therefore^  be  no  doubt,  that,  as  has  already  been 
observed,  the  coinage  of  Skanda  Gupta  conforms  to  the  same  standard 
M  the  Wheel  variety  of  the  Archer  type  of  Chandra  Gupta  II. 

The  investigation  has  thus  established  the  remarkable  fact  that  the 
nndispnted  coins  of  the  imperial  Gupta  Dynasty  were  struck  according 
to  at  least  three  distinot  standards  of  weight,  of  approximately  125,  130, 
and  134-5  grains  respectively. 

When  we  turn  to  the  later  coins  included  in  the  Supplement  to  my  Gata- 
logne  another  and  more  striking  change  in  the  weight  standard  presents 
itself.  These  coins  are  all,  except  the  Prak&^dditya  coins,  of  the  Archer 
type,  with  reverse  device  of  a  goddess  (Lakshmi  probably)  seated  on  a 
iotDS-flower.  The  execution  is  rude,  and  the  metal  sometimes  debased. 
Of  the  coins  bearing  the  name  of  Chandra,  the  weights  of  three  are 
known,  the  average  being  145*66,  and  the  highest  148.  The  correspond- 
ing figures  for  4  coins  inscribed  with  the  name  Kumdra,  or  its  first 
syllable,  are  146*8  and  148*7.  The  only  gold  coin  of  Skanda  Gupta 
Knunaditya  which  has  been  tested,  weighs  141*4.  The  coins  of  Ndra 
Gupta  BaUditya  average  145*66,  with  a  maximum  of  148*7,  and  the  Lion 
and  Horseman  coins  of  Prakaiiditya  show  an  average  of  145*6  and  a 
TnaTJmum  of  146*2. 

These  figures  demonstrate  that  all  these  coins  were  struck  according 
to  one  standard,  and  that  quite  different  from  any  of  the  standards 
adopted  for  the  undisputed  mintages  of  the  imperial  Gupta  sovereigns. 
What  was  this  standard  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  was  the  ancient  Hindu 
weight  and  coin,  the  suvarna,  or  golden  Kdrsha  of  80  rat^s. 

General  Cimningham  finds  it  *'  for  all  practical  purposes  extremely 
convenient  and  sufELciently  accurate  to  assume  the  value  of  the  ratt  at 
1*75  English  grain,  which  is  the  value  that  has  already  been  adopted  by 
Mr.  Thomas  on  the  evidence  of  the  coins  themselves."  If  this  value  for 
the  ratt  he  accepted  the  weight  of  the  suvarna  must  be  fixed  at  140 
grains,  and  the  coins  now  under  consideration,  whatever  they  may  be, 
cannot  be  intended  for  sv/oarnas. 

General  Cunningham  observes  that "  no  one  to  my  knowledge  has 
leen  a  suvarna"  and  in  the  sense  that  no  one  has  yet  discovered  an  an- 
cient Hindu  pre- Alexandrine  coin  of  that  denomination,  the  observation 
is  aocurate ;  but  I  venture  to  submit  tha^t  the  coin^  of  N&ra  Gupta  and 
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his  compeers  must  be  considered  as  revivals  of  the  ancient  suvarna,  and 
that  this  conclusion  is  fully  warranted  by  General  Cunningham's  own 
researches.  He  has  devoted  much  time  and  labour  to  the  task  of  as- 
certaining the  value  of  the  ratty  by  weighing  the  ratt  seeds  {Ahnu  pre^ 
catorius)  and  the  other  kinds  of  seeds  metrically  associated  with  the 
rati  in  the  Hindu  books.  The  mean  of  four  values  of  the  ratt  deduced 
from  actual  weighments  of  the  seed  of  the  Ahrus  is  1'8143.  General  Cun- 
ningham himself,  with  the  most  elaborate  precaution,  weighed  "one 
thousand  sound  and  tolerably  even-sized  seeds**,  with  the  result  that  the 
average  weight  was  1*823  grain,  and  Mr.  Laidlay's  weighments  on  his 
behalf  gave  practically  the  same  result,  1'825. 

Weighments  of  rice  and  other  seeds  alleged  in  the  Hindu  books  to 
have  definite  numerical  ratios  to  the  weight  of  the  Ahrtts  seed  gave  re- 
sults varying  from  1*791  to  1*825,  with  a  mean  of  1*8044.  By  taking 
the  mean  of  the  two  average  weights  above  noted  (1'8143  +  1*8044  -r  2) 
says  General  Cunningham,  ''  we  obtain  1*8093  as  the  true  value  of  the 
actual  ratt"^  This  expression  is  not  scientifically  accurate,  because  a 
mere  arithmetical  average  of  results  obtained  from  experiments  conduct- 
ed in  different  ways,  and  with  various  degrees  of  precaution,  is  nai  en* 
titled  to  be  called  a  true  value. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  witnesses  are  to  be  weighed  and  not  counted 
the  nearest  possible  approximation  to  the  '  true  value'  is  to  be  found  in 
the  result  1*823  obtained  by  General  Cunningham  from  the  truly  scientifio 
experiment  made  by  himself  which  he  describes,  confirmed  as  it  is  by 
the  almost  identical  result,  1*825,  obtained  by  Mr.  Laidlay.  General 
Cunningham,  therefore,  on  his  own  showing,  is  not  justified  in  assuming 
1*75  grain  as  the  value  of  the  rati;  and  in  1865  he  accepted  the  value 
1*823  grain  for  the  ratL\  Mr.  Thomas  arrives  at  the  seductive  figure  1*75 
by  a  different  method.  He  shows,  for  instance,  that  the  Hindu  silver  coin 
known  as  purana  should  contain  32  ratis^  and  that  purdna  pieces  actually 
in  existence  weigh  as  high  as  55  grains,  and  then,  so  far  as  I  understand 
him,  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  the  full  weight  of  the  purdiM  was  56 
grains.     But  I  cannot  see  anything  in  his  arguments  inconsistent  with 

*  For  Gen.  Gnnningham's  experiments  and  opinions  see  his  paper  '  On  the  Mone- 
tary System  of  the  Greeks  in  Baotriana,  Ariina,  and  India/  in  Nnm.  Ohron.  Vol. 
XIII,  N.  S.  (1873)  pp.  187-219,  especially  pp.  196-7.  Mr.  Thomas  has  explained  his 
views  in  his  essays  on  Ancient  Indian  Weights  (Nwm,  ChronlV,  N,  8.  (1864)  pp.  40-58 
a'nd  114-132,  especially  p.  132.)  These  essays  have  been  repablished  with  additions 
in  the  International  Nnmismata  Orientalia. 

t  "  The  old  Indian  pai^  or  copper  coin  of  145*833  grains."  (Coins  of  the  Nine 
Ndgas  etc.,  in  J.  A.  8,  B,  Vol.  XXXTV,  1865,  p.  120.)  The  jxixm  of  copper  corresponded 
in  weight  with  the  etvoarna  of  gold. 
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the  aflBiunption  tbat  the  full  weight  of  the  pturdna  was  57,  or  58,  or  59 
gmins,  and  must  confess  to  remaining  unconyinced  by  his  reasoning, 
which  seems  to  make  insufficient  allowance  for  loss  of  weight  by  wear.  I 
believe  General  Cunningham's  1*823  grain  to  be  the  nearest  possible 
^proach  to  the  true  value  of  the  rat^,  but,  for  convenience,  would  adopt 
Mr.  Laidlaj's  value  1*825,  which  only  differs  from  the  other  by  -g^th 
of  a  grain.  The  scale  of  Hindu  gold  coins  and  weights,  will  then  stand 
as  fbUowB } — 

5  ratta    =  1  mdaha    =      9*125  grains. 
80  ratta  =  16  mdahas  =  1  suvarna  =:  146000     „ 

The  silver  pwona  will  thus  be  equivalent  to  58*4  grains,  a  result  ap- 
parently quite  consistent  with  the  weights  of  existing  specimens  when 
allowance  is  made  for  wear.  These  results  are,  I  submit,  much  nearer 
to  the  truth  than  the  figures  8*75  and  140  and  56  respectively,  as  adopted 
by  General  Cunningham  in  his  later  publications  and  by  Mr.  Thomas, 
and  they  happen  to  be  very  nearly  as  convenient  for  purposes  of  calcu- 
lation. I  would  urge,  however,  that  mere  convenience  of  calculation 
does  not  justify  any  appreciable  modification  of  the  results  arrived  at  by 
scientific  investigation,  and  that  our  business  is  to  get  at  the  truth  so  far 
as  possible,  and  to  make  our  arithmetic  conform.  Tried  by  this  test  our 
coins  obviously  appear  to  be  intended  for  suvarncu.  To  make  the  point 
elear  I  repeat  the  weights : — 

Suvarna  =  80  ratuf  @  1*825  grs.  =  146*00  grains. 

Av.  wt.  of  Chandra  barbarous  coins     =  145*66       „ 

„       „  Kum&ra         „  ,,        =  146*30      „ 

„       „  Skanda  „  ,,         =  141*40      „ 

„       „  Nara  „  „        =  145*66      „ 

„       „  PrakMditya  „  „        =  145*60      „ 

It  is  true  that  some  specimens  weigh  as  much  as  148*7,  and  that  a 
base  metal  coin  of  the  Kum&ra  type  weighs  150*3,  but,  considering  the 
rade  execution  of  these  coins,  and  the  inferiority  of  the  metal  in  many 
infltanceSy  I  do  not  think  that  this  excess  of  weight  invalidates  the 
leference  of  these  coins  to  the  auvar^  standard.  Whether  I  am  right 
or  wrong  on  this  point,  the  discussion  at  least  proves  that  an  investiga- 
tion in  detail  of  the  weights  of  the  coins  of  the  Gupta  period  is  not  with- 
out interest,  and  may  lead  to  conclusions  of  some  importance. 

It  is  to  be  reg^tted  that  the  materials  for  the  discussion  are  at 
present  comparatively  sconiy,  and  I  hope  that  collectors  of  Indian  coins 
may  be  induced  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  weights  of  their  coins  than 
has  hitherto  been  customary. 
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Section  V. 
Find-spots. 

The  information  concerning  the  localities  in  which  the  Onpta  gold 
coins  have  been  exhumed  or  otherwise  obtained  is  not  so  copious  sia  could 
be  desired,  and  most  coin  collectors  seem  to  take  little  interest  in  as- 
certaining either  the  spot  where  their  specimens  were  found,  or  the 
details  of  the  contents  of  each  trove.  Yet  these  points  eminently  deserve 
attention.  Grreek  coins  usually  indicate  on  their  face  the  locality  of  the 
mint  where  they  were  struck,  but  the  Gupta  and  other  Indian  coins 
ordinarily  have  no  indication  of  the  sort,  and,  in  the  absence  of  trust- 
worthy written  history,  the  records  of  the  find-spots  of  coins  are  almost 
OUT  only  clue  to  the  position  of  the  ancient  Hindu  mints. 

The  Gupfcas,  and  other  dynasties  of  prsB-Muhammadan  India,  which 
modern  archsBological  research  has  rescued  from  the  utter  oblivion  of 
centuries,  are  still  for  the  most  part  the  merest  shadows,  endowed  with 
names  certainly,  but  without  any  definite  local  habitation,  and  often  as 
unfijced  in  time  as  in  place. 

The  fabric,  weight,  style,  devices,  and  legends  of  coins  help  us  to  fix 
the  chronological  position  of  these  dynasties,  whose  names  dance  before 
the  eyes  of  the  student  in  a  most  perplexing  maze.  The  recorded  find- 
spots  of  coins,  and  detailed  account  of  the  contents  of  individual  troves 
should  be  studied  with  care  equal  to  that  bestowed  on  the  more  attractive 
parts  of  numismatic  science  in  order  to  throw  light  on  the  position  of  the 
old  mint-cities,  and  on  the  local  limits  of  the  dominion  of  these  long- 
forgotten  sovereigns.  Full  details  of  the  contents  of  hoards  of  coins 
when  skilfully  used,  can  be  forced  to  yield  to  the  historian  many  valu- 
able hints. 

These  few  observations  will,  I  trust,  be  deemed  sufficient  justification 
for  the  elaboration  with  which  I  have  worked  out  this  part  of  my  subject, 
so  far  as  the  meagre  materials  available  would  permit.  I  hope  that 
collectors  will  be  good  enough  to  impart  to  the  Society  additional  facts 
to  complete  the  imperfect  information  at  my  command,  and  to  correct  aoy 
erroneous  inferences  which  may  be  based  upon  insufficient  premises. 

Professor  Wilson,  with  his  usual  caution,  declined  to  commit  him- 
self to  any  definite  opinion  as  to  the  seat  of  the  dominion  of  the  Gupta 
kings,  or  the  position  of  their  mint-cities,  and  contented  hinuself  with  the 
remark  that  "  all  that  can  be  affirmed  of  them  (sciL  Gupta  gold  coins) 
with  any  degree  of  certaiuty  is  that  they  are  coins  of  the  west  and  north- 
western provinces  of  Hindustan."  He  also  pointed  out  that  these  ooifiS 
are  not  found  in  the  Panjab  or  Afghanistan.* 

*  Ariana  Ant.  p.  417. 
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Priiuep  treated  this  topic  with  greater  ezplicitness,  but,  as  will  be 
shown  presently,  with  less  accniaoy.     '*  Kanaaj,"  he  says,   "  has  been 
fixed  on  as  the  locale  of  the  present  class  of  gold  ooins,  for  the  obvious 
nason  that  they  are  most  frequently  found  in  its  ruins,  not  that  any  his- 
toiy  ascribes  them  to  this  town."*      In  another  passage  he  appeals  again 
to  the  ^^  frequency  of  his  coins  discovered  at  Kanauj  "  as  a  reason  for 
fixing  Samudra  Ghipta's  capital  at  that  place.f    In  a  subsequent  essay 
Prinsep  to  some  extent  corrects  his  former  attribution  of  the  majority  of 
the  coins  to  Kanauj,   and  observes,   "  Since  my  former  paper  on  the 
Gupta  coins  of  Kanauj  appeared,  very  important  acquisitions  have  been 
made  to  our  knowledge  of  this  before  unknown  dynasty,  through  the 
medium  of  coins  and  inscriptions ;  for  both  of  which  we  are  almost 
entirely  beholden  to  the  researches  of  Lieut.   Cunningham  and   Mr. 
Tr^iear  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Benares." 

After  discussing  the  passage  in  the  Yishi^u  Pur&na,  which  defines 
the  territoxy  of  the  Guptas  of  Magadha  as  extending  *'  along  the  Ganges 
toPrayaga"  (Allahabad),  he  remarks  that  "the  sites,  whence  these 
ooins  have  been  most  frequently  obtained,  certainly  agree  with  this  de- 
scription."^ 

A  few  pages  later  Prinsep  states  that  the  GKipta  gold  coins  are  ^*  dis- 
oovered  in  greatest  quantify  at  ELanauj,  Jaunpur,  Cktyi,  and  even  occa- 
sionally in  Bengal.*'§ 

Abstaining  for  the  moment  from  any  comment  on  the  statements 
above  quoted,  I  shall  proceed  to  state  all  the  facts  which  I  have  been  able 
to  ascertain  respecting  the  find-spots  of  the  Gupta  gold  coins;  first 
ennmerating  the  hoards  known  to  me,  and  then  giving  statistics  of  indi- 
vidnal  coins,  induding  some  which  formed  parts  of  certain  of  the  hoards 
mentioned. 

172  so-called  "  gold  darics  "  were  found  near  Benares  in  the  time 
of  Warren  Hastings,  who  sent  them  home  to  the  Court  of  Directors, 
considering  himself  '*as  making  the  most  mimificent  present  to  his 
masters  that  he  might  ever  have  it  in  his  power  to  send  them.... The 
stoij  is  that  they  were  sent  to  the  melting  pot.  At  all  events  they  had 
dinppeared  when  Hastings  returned  to  England." ||  It  is  almost  in- 
oodible  that  these   172  jneoes  should  have  been  Persian  darics.    The 

•  Bnajil,284. 

t  tlmi,  2S9. 

X  *b%d  pp.  865-6,  Mr.  Tregear  ooUeoted  at  Jannpnr  40  miles  from  Benares  ^  Li. 
(vow  Genl.)  Ciumiiigham  was  then  at  Benares. 

S  «&td  p.  875. 

II  Qetd.  Cunningham  on  the  Oxub  Treasure  Trove  in  J.  A.  S.  B.  for  1881,  p.  184 ; 
iad  '  India,  What  can  it  Teach  ns,'  by  Max  MiiUer,  p.  8. 
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latter  are  extremely  rare,  only  about  40, 1  belieye,  being  known  to  exist, 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  Benares  is  a  place  extremely  unlikely  in  which 
to  find  a  large  hoard  of  them.  I  consider  it  highly  probable  that  the 
trove  consisted  of  Gupta  gold  coins  of  the  prevailing  Archer  type,  which 
might  in  those  days  be  easily  confounded  with  the  Persian  ro^eu. 

Another  g^reat  golden  treasure  was  found  during  the  reign  of  Warren 
Hastings  in  the  year  1783,  at  ELali  Ghit,  ten  miles  above  Calcutta,  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Htigli.  The  hoard  comprised  over  200  coins,  many 
of  which  were  sent  home  by  the  Governor- Gleneral  and  were  distri- 
buted among  the  cabinets  of  the  British  Museum,  East  India  Company, 
and  other  public  institutions,  where  some,  at  any  rate,  of  the  speci- 
mens are  still  to  be  seen.  The  coins  of  this  hoard  are  described  by 
Wilson  as  being  "  of  rude  execution  and  debased  metal,"  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  of  them  are  authentic  issues  of  the  imperial  Gupta  dynasty, 
though  'agreeing  in  general  design  with  the  Archer  type  of  those  issues. 
A  few  specimens  from  this  hoard,  which  I  designate  by  the  name  of 
K41ighit,  are  noticed  in  the  Supplement  to  my  Catalogue.* 

In  1838  Mr.  Tregear  dug  up  some  specimens  of  the  Gupta  gold  coin- 
age in  some  ruins,  known  as  Jaichandra's  Mahal,  near  Jaunpur.  The 
exact  number  of  the  coins  so  found  is  not  stated,  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  large.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  these  coins  were  subsequently 
published  by  Prinsep,  and  are  included  in  my  Catalogue.f 

The  important  trove,  which  is  referred  to  in  the  Catalogue  as  the 
Bharsar  hoard,  was  found  near  Benares  in  1851  and  is  described  by 
Major  £[ittoe  as  follows : — 

"  These  coins,  which  are  all  gold,  of  different  weight  and  quality, 
were  of  a  trove  of  ninety  in  number,  that  is,  such  number  were  delivered 
into  the  treasury.  They  were  found,  with  about  70  more,  by  some  vil- 
lagers, buried  in  a  copper  vessel,  in  a  mound  on  which  stands  the  village 
of  Bharsar,  in  pargana  Bharwal,  and  Thana  Chandauli,  about  twelve  miles 
from  Benares,  between  the  Gkinges  and  Karamndsa.  Bharsar  is  the  site 
of  one  of  the  many  ancient  cities,  the  names  of  which  are  lost 

"  Of  the  number  [«ctZ  recovered]  71  were  coins  of  Chandra  Gupta, 
69  being  of  one  type  of  his  coinage  {^scil,  evidently,  Archer  type].  Of 
these,  four  were  retained  of  the  most  perfect,  and  the  remainder  were 
sold  by  auction ;  they  were  all  more  or  less  defective,  and  but  few  of 
them  had  even  a  portion  of  the  legend  round  the  rim  perfect,  but  the 

*  Marsden  Num.  Or.,  II,  726;  Anana  Ant.  pp*  416-17  and  Plate  XYIII,  ^S^s. 
21  8eqq.  The  barbarona  ooins  figured  by  Maraden  were  from  this  hoard.  (Prinaep'i 
Essays,  I,  230.) 

t  J.  A.  S.  B.  Ill,  (1831),  619. 
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name  [in  Ghipta  characters  in  text]  heneath  the  left  arm  of  the   figure 
was  distinct  in  all  of  them/** 

Thiriy.two  coins  were  retained  and  described.  This  hoard  being  the 
onlj  large  one  concerning  which  details  at  all  copious  have  been  recorded, 
I  think  it  is  desirable  to  give  an  analysis  of  the  portion  preserved.  The 
kflirty-two  coins  retained  comprised  the  following  types  and  varieties  : — 

Samndra  Gupta — Javelin  type,  var.   (1)  1 

»»  >»  »  »       »      \^)  • 1 

»  „  Archer      „       „        j3,  2  and  a  duplicate 3 


»  »  jmjrxaou  „ 


Lyrist 


Chandra  Ghipta  II— Archer  „  class  II,  a 
"  »       »         »        «     »»      »   P 

'»         »>      »       »      »    >»     »  y 

8 


2  and  a  dupl 3 

1  and  a  dupl 2 

•■•      »        99         » ^ 

1     1 

2 


>»         »>  « 

»         >»  » 


»  »  M  «  »         J>  » 

»,  „       „     Horseman  to  Left — 

Kmnara  Gupta  Mahendra  —  Archer  type,  var.  a ;    2 

»         „  „  —  Horseman  to  Right  „    var.  a ;  1  and  dupl.  2 

»»         »  »  —        »  >»  Left    „  ■    2 

—  Peacock  „   var.  j8; 1 

—  Combatant  Lion       „ • 1 

Skanda  Gupta  —        Archer  „  3  and  3  dupl 6 

Prakasaditya  —  Lion  and  Horseman  „       2 

Total...  32 

The  contents  of  the  hoard  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  buried  not 
veiy  long  after  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Skanda  Gupta,  that  is  to  say, 
(according  to  the  chronology  which  I  adopt),  not  later  than  about  400 
A.  D. ;  and  we  thus  learn  that  at  that  time  the  mound  of  Bharsar  was  an 
inhabited  town.  The  Lyrist  coin  of  Samudra  is  noted  as  being  in  fine 
condition,  and  some  of  the  Skanda  pieces  were  likewise  well  preserved  ; 
i  coin  of  Kum^ra's  is  described  as  much  worn,  a  circumstance  which 
renders  it  probable  that  the  hoard  was  deposited  at  some  considerable  in- 
ienral  from  the  time  of  Kum&ra's  reign.  The  association  in  a  single 
hoard  of  coins  belonging  to  so  many  reigns,  types,  and  varieties  is  re- 
Darlcable,  and  shows  that  these  various  issues  were  all  current  together 
in  the  province  of  Benares. 

•  Memo,  by  Major  M.  Kittoe,  ArohsBological  Enquirer,  on  some  Ancient  Gold 
Coing  found  near  Benares  in  1851,  and  submitted  by  the  Government  of  India  for 
tke  inspection  of  the  members  of  the  Asiatic  Society  ;  with  the  Memo,  on  the  same 
by  Mr.  E.  C.  Bayley.  (J.  A,  8.  B.  XXI,  pp.  899-400,  and  PI.  XII,  figs  1.9,  The  plate 
w«8  miserably  executed  by  a  native).  The  coins  from  this  hoard  are  not  included  in 
Xr.  Thomas'  catalogues. 
(J 
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The  same  yoltune  of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal 
which  contains  the  description  of  the  Bharsar  treasure  trove  supplies  a 
notice  of  some  coins  found  at  Mnhammadpnr,  near  the  Aronkhali  Riyer, 
in  the  Jessore  District  of  Lower  Bengal.  They  are  described  as  being 
**  all  of  the  Gupta  kings  of  Kanauj  [«tc.]  and  comprise  specimens  of  the 
silver  coinage  of  Chandra  G-npta,  Kumara  Gupta,  and  Skanda  Gupta* 
The  metal  of  these  coins  is  very  impure."  The  hoard  included  one  gold 
coin  weighing  85  grains,  which,  at  that  time,  B4bd  Rajendralal  Mitra 
believed  to  be  a  coin  of  S^ri  Gupta,  but  it  is  evidently  of  a  date  much 
subsequent  to  Skanda  Gupta.* 

Mr.  Thomas  alludes,  with  tantalizing  brevity,  to  "  a  batch  of  twenty 
gold  coins  found  at  Gopalpur  on  *  the  Ghagra  River,  on  the  site  of  the 
old  village  fort,  ten  miles  west  of  Barhal  *  in  July  1854."  Barhal  is  in 
the  district  of  Gorakhpur.  Seven  of  these  coins  "  from  the  mints  of 
Chandra  Gupta  II "  were  submitted  to  Government,  and  included  a 
specimen  of  his  Archer  type.  Class  I,  /S.  No  particulars  are  recorded 
concerning  the  other  constituents  of  the  hoard.f  General  Cunningham 
informs  me  that  a  great  hoard  was  found  at  Allahabad  some  twenty 
years  ago  consisting  of  about  200  of  the  gold  Peacock  coins  of  Kumara 
Gupta.  General  Cunningham  saw  a  large  number  of  specimens  and  ob- 
tained possession  of  four,  two  of  which,  namely,  one  of  each  variety,  are 
still  in  his  cabinet. 

About  seven  years  ago  twenty  or  thirty  Gupta  gold  coins  were  found 
at  Jhusi  opposite  Allahabad,  comprising  two  specimens  of  Kumara  Gupta's 
Archer  type,  Class  I  var.  a ;  and  eight  specimens  of  the  same  king's 
Peacock  type  in  both  varieties.  J 

Recently,  thirteen  gold  coins  of  the  Guptas  were  found  near  Htigli, 
the  hoard  being  composed  as  follows  : — 

Samudra  Gupta  —  Javelin  type  1 

Chandra  Gupta  n — Archer,,  Class  II      5 

Kumira  Gupta  Mahendra  —  Archer  , , 3 

„  „  „     — Horseman  to  Right  „  2 

n  n  »      —  i>  n    Left      1 

„  „  „     — Lion-Trampler  „     1 

Total...  13§ 

*  Note  on  Throe  Ancient  Coins  found  at  Mahammadpnr  in  the  Jessore  District, 
by  Babu  Rajendralal  Mitra  (J. -4.  8.  B.  ZXI  p.  401;  PI,  XII,  figs.  10-12).  One  of 
these  coins  belongs  to  Sas&ngka  (A.  D.  600).     Curminghamf  Arch.  Rep.  111^  p.  138.) 

t  J.  A.  S.  B.  XXIV  (1855),  p.  499. 

t  From  information  kindly  communicated  by  Sir  E.  C.  Bayley. 

§  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Hoornle  for  my  knowledge  of  this  hoard,  which  I 
designate  by  the  name  of  Hugli. 
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Of  the  eight  Ghipta  gold  coins  in  the  possession  of  Sir  E.  C.  Bayley, 
three,  as  above  mentioned,  were  found  at  or  near  Allahabad  ;  the  rest  are 
belicTed  to  have  been  fonnd  either  at  Kananj  or  Allahabad. 

The  gold  coins  of  the  Guptas  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  A.  Grant  were  all 
obtained  in  Oudh,  and  mostly  near  Faizabad  (Ajodhja),  except  one,  which 
W&8  bought  in  Bombay.  Mr.  J.  Hooper's  specimens  were  also  obtained  in 
Eastern  Oudh.  Mr.  H.  RiYett-Camac  has  13  gold  Gupta  coins,  6  of  these 
were  obtained  in  the  province  of  Benares,  2  were  dug  up  near  Allahabad, 
1  was  procured  at  Lucknow,  2  at  Cawnpore,  and  2  at  Mathura. 

Col.  Tod*B  coins,  including  the  four  gold  Guptas  figured  in  Trans. 
R.  A.  S.  Vol.  I.  PL  XII,  4th  series,  were  all  obtained  at  Agra,  Mathura, 
Ujjain,  or  Xjmir,  but  more  precise  information  respecting  them  is  wanting. 

The  above  notes  comprise  all  the  facts  which  I  have  been  able  to 
collect  respecting  hoards  of  Gupta  gold  coins,  and  the  origin  of  the 
collections  in  various  cabinets.* 

1  shall  now  proceed  to  analyse  the  available  statistics  respecting  the 
find-spots  of  individual  coins,  including  some  which  were  comprised  in 
certain  of  the  hoards  already  mentioned. 

Prinsep  was  more  careful  than  many  other  antiquarians  have  been  to 
record  the  source  from  which  he  obtained  his  coins.  Thirty-seven  Gupta 
gold  coins  are  described  in  his  essays,  and  the  following  table  of  the  find- 
ipots  of  these  coins  has  been  compiled  from  his  notes  : — 

From     Kanauj    ...  •••  .••  ...  ...     3 

„         Jaunpur  ...  ...  ...  ...     3 

„  „      ?    (cabinet  of  Tregear,  who  collected  at  Jaunpur)   11 

,•  X^OXUlifVo    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...X 


»>  » 

ft 


11 


\J«*j  ■•           -. ..  ...  ...  ...  ...  tb 

Mirzapur  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 

Ghazipur  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 

not  stated  ...  ...  ...  ...  12 


Total...  37 

In  the  following  general  statement,  compiled  from  all  the  notes  of 
place  in  my  catalogue,  the  coins  described  by  Prinsep  are  included. 

•  There  is  nothing  to  show  the  provenance  of  any  of  the  coins  in  the  India 
Ofiee  ooUection.  The  find-upotfl  of  a  very  few  coins  in  the  Britieh  Musenm  collection 
■»  raearded,  but  there  is  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  some  of  the  notes.  Mr. 
TIkedbaki  does  not  know  where  any  of  his  Gkipta  coins  were  fonnd,  except  that  one 
VM  bought  in  Benares,  and  one  in  MathuHi.  Information  is  likewise  wanting  con* 
CBniBg  the  pravmuMee  of  nearly  all  the  coins  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal 
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Reign. 


The  coins  of  the  Bharsar  hoard  are  placed  under  the  head  of  Benares 
and  those  fonnd  at  Jhtisi  under  the  head  of  Allahabad.  Tod's  coins  are 
described  as  obtained  in  N.  W.  India. 

For  facility  of  yerification  the  fignres  are  given  for  each  reign.  It  is 
necessary  to  observe  that  the  notes  which  form  the  basis  of  my  tables  are 
often  vagaely  expressed,  and  that  in  some  instances  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  the  coin  was  exhumed  or  only  bought  at  the  locality  named. 

Table  of  Find-spots. 

Total 

FincUspots.  No.  of  coins.  for 

reign. 

I  1 

1 

1 

1  3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10 

1 

7* 

1 

1 

1  25 

2 
1 
2 
3 
4 
1 
1 
5 
1 

12* 
7* 
5 


Ohatot  Eacha. 

Jaunpur     ? 

Chandra  Gupta  I. 

? 

9* 

Ghdzipur 

99 

Benares 

Samudra  Gupta. 

Eanauj 

p 

9J 

Sah4ranpur 

» 

Mathura 

>» 

Oudh 

»> 

Jaunpur 

» 

Benares 

)) 

Gay4 

)9 

Patna     ? 

»> 

HdgU 

Chandra  Gupta  II. 

Kanauj 

Bulandshahr 

Cawnpore 

K  W.India 

Oudh 

Ghizipur 

Jaunpur 

79 


44 


Mirzapur 
Benares 

Gorakhpur  District 
HugK 

•  The  Barhal  hoard  comprised  about  20  Gupta  ooing,  of  which  7  belonged  to 
the  reign  of  Chandra  Gupta  II ;  it  ie  not  known  to  what  reign  the  remaining  coins 
belonged,  and  I  hare  therefore  excluded  them  from  the  table.  In  the  case  of  the 
Bharsar  hoard  I  have  only  taken  credit  for  the  few  coins  described  in  detail,  but  the 
hoard  comprised  about  160  Gupta  coins,  of  which  71  belonged  to  the  reign  <rf  Chandim 
Gupta  II. 
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Total 

Sew/n.                           Fvnd-ipot, 

No,  of  coins. 

for 

Kunira  Gupta  Mahendra.N.  VV .  India 

Allahabad  (Jhtiai) 
Oudh 

1 

U 

3 

reign. 

Jannpnr 
Benares 

1 

9 

Oajd 
Mahanada 

2 

1 

Midnapur 
Hngh' 
Skanda  Ghipta.                 Kanan j 

OuHh 

1 
7 
1 
1 

39 

Jannpnr  P 
Benares 

1 
1 

Ghizipnr 
Mahanada 

1 

1 

6 

Total  for  all  reigns 

•••        •••        ••• 

118 

The  following  figures  give  the  meagre  information  available  con- 
cerning the  find-spots  of  the  coins  mentioned  in  the  Supplement  to  the 
Catalogiie : — 

Chandra                            Ondh  1                    1 

Enmira                            K41igh&t*  1                    1 

Skanda                              Oayi  1                    1 

Kara                                 Ondh  1 

K41igh4t»  1                   2 

Piaki^dditya                    Elananj  1 

Benares  2                    3 


Total         8 
Grand  total  118    +     8        126 

The   next  following  statement  exhibits  a  result  of  the  investigation 
wliich  may  surprise  some  of  my  readers. 

I.    Coins  obtained  at  Kanauj  (including  1  doubtful  case). 

Samudra  Ghipta 2 

Chandra  Gupta  II  2 

*  The   Kaligh&t  hoard  oomprised  over  200  coinBi  bat  its  do  tailed  oomposition  is 
Bofc  known. 
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Skanda  Gupta       ...         ...         ...         •••  1 

Prakdiaditya                     1     Total      6 

n.     Coins  obtained  west  and  north-west  of  Kananj. 

Samndra  Gupta    ...          2 

Chandra  Gnpta  II             ...         ...         ...  6 

Kum^Lra  Gnpta  Mahendra            ...         ...  2     Total    10 

III.     Coins  obtained  east  of  Kananj. 

Ghafot  E^cha        ...         ...         ...         ...  1 

Chandra  Gnpta  I              ...         ...         ...  3 

Samndra  Gnpta                ...         ...         ...  20 

Chandra  Gnpta  II...         ...         ...         ...  36 

Kum^ra  Gnpta  Mahendra            ...         ...  38 

Skanda  Gnpta       ...         ...         ...         ...  5 

Doubtful 7     Total  110 

Grand  total  126 

The  above  total  refers  only  to  the  coins  described  in  detail,  but, 
when  the  entire  contents  of  the  Barhal,  Allahabad  and  Bharsar  hoards 
are  included,  the  total  of  indisputably  Gupta  coins  found  east  of  Kananj 
will  be  about  480.  If  the  entire  K&lighat  hoard  of  rude  coins  of  Gupta 
type  be  included,  the  total  must  be  raised  to  about  690,  and,  if  it  be 
admitted  that  Warren  Hastings'  172  "  gold  darics  "  from  Benares  were 
Gupta  coins,  the  grand  total  would  amount  to  about  860.  In  any  case 
the  figure  for  Kananj  stands  at  6.  The  fact  is  therefore  established  with 
mathematical  certainty  that  Kananj  supplies  only  an  infinitesimal  pro- 
portion of  the  Gnpta  gold  coins,  the  great  bulk  of  which  have  been 
obtained  far  to  the  east  of  that  city. 

Section  VI. 

The  Gupta  Mint-Cities  and  Capital. 

In  Southern  India  the  ancient  native  governments  permitted  subor- 
dinate rulers  and  even  private  persons  to  coin  in  all  metals,  including 
gold,  with  little  restriction,  but  there  is  no  indication  of  similar  laxity 
having  at  any  time  prevailed  in  Hindustan.* 

In  Northern  India  successive  dynasties  followed,  so  far  as  is  known, 
the  practice  of  the  Persian  kings  and  Roman  emperors,  and  jealously 
retained  in  their  own  hands  the  right  of  coining  gold. 

If  this  be  admitted,  it  follows  that  the  ancient  gold  coinages  of 
Northern  India  will  have  been  struck  at  or  near  the  seats  of  government 
of  the  sovereigns  who  issued  them.  If,  therefore,  we  can  discover  the 
position  of  the  mint-cities  where  the  gold  pieces  of  the  Gupta  kings  were 

*  Thomas,  Ancient  Indian  Weights  {Intern,  Nwn,  Or,),  p.  57. 
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Btrack,  we  may  feel  confident  that  we  have  also  discovered  the  site  of  the 
capital,  or  capitals,  of  those  princes. 

Piinsep  designated  the  Gnpta  gold  coinage  by  the  name  of  the 
'Kanaaj  series.*  Almost  without  exception  later  writers  on  Indian 
arcluBology  have  followed  him,  and  it  seems  to  me,  have  rather  blindly 
followed  him,  in  assuming  the  existence  of  a  special  connection  between 
the  Gapta  dynasty  and  Kanauj. 

Not  to  mention  other  and  less  authoritative  writers,  Mr.  Burgess 
speaks  of  "  the  Guptas  of  Kanauj,"*  and  Sir  E.  0.  Bayley  does  not  hesitate 
to  aflfirm  explicitly  that  Kanauj  was  the  Gupta  capitalf.  But  what  evi- 
dence warrants  us  in  asserting  that  the  Gupta  kings  had  their  capital  at 
Kanauj  ?    I  can  find  none. 

It  will  not  be  disputed  that  the  belief  in  Kanauj  being  the  Gupta 
capital  originated  in  Prinsep's  designation  of  the  gold  coins  as  the  '  Kanauj 
series,'  and  in  his  assertion  that  they  were  most  commonly  found  at 
Kananj.  But  the  statistics  given  in  the  last  preceding  section  of  this 
paper,  which  are  indisputable  so  far  as  they  go,  prove  that  Prinsep  was 
mistaken  as  to  the  fact,  and  that  the  coins  in  question  are  not  most  com- 
monly found  at  Kanauj.  Attention  has  already  been  drawn  to  the 
cfrcnmstance  that  Prinsep  subsequently  corrected  his  earlier  and  less 
guarded  assertion,  and  bracketed  Jaunpur  and  Gay6  with  Kanauj,  as  the 
places  where  the  Gupta  gold  coins  were  found  in  greatest  abundance  ; 
and,  from  the  first,  he  was  careful  to  note  that  no  history  connected  the 
Guptas  and  Kanauj.  Prinsep's  error,  therefore,  so  far  as  it  was  an  error, 
was  not  a  grave  one,  and  his  statements  offer  a  very  slender  foundation 
for  the  categorical  assertion  that  Elanauj  was  the  Gupta  capital. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Prinsep*s  misapprehension  on  the  subject  can  be 
TOiy  easily  explained.  The  fine  Retreating  Lion  coin  of  Chandra  Gupta 
n  was  obtained  by  Lieut.  Conolly  at  Kanauj ;  and  the  fact  that  the 
psblication  and  study  of  this  coin  led  to  the  decipherment  of  the  rest  of 
the  series  appears  to  have  impressed  Prinsep's  imagination,  and  to  have 
influenced  him  in  giving  the  name  of  '  Kanauj  Series '  to  this  class  of 
gold  coins. 

However  this  may  be,  the  solid  fact  remains  that  out  of  37  coins 
described  by  Prinsep,  the  find-spots  of  25  are  known  more  or  less  accu- 
lately,  and  of  these  latter  only  3  can  be  traced  to  Kanauj.  Nor  have  I 
been  able  to  find  a  record  of  a  single  hoard  of  Gupta  gold  coins  found  at 
that  city,  and  it  need  hardly  be  observed  that  the  occurrence  of  hoards 
in  certain  places  is  more  valuable  as  evidence  for  the  purposes  of  the  his  ~ 

•  ArchsBoI.  Survey  of  W.  India,  II,  p.  80. 
t  Num.  Chron.  II,  3rd  S.  (1882)  p.  168. 
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torian  than  the  finding  of  isolated  coins,  which  may  have  reached  their 
resting  places  in  any  of  a  hundred  different  ways. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  the  evidence  now  presented  fnlly  warrants 
the  assertion  that  the  find-spots  of  the  Oupta  gold  coifis  in  no  way  support 
the  statement  that  Kanauj  was  the  Oupta  capital. 

I  am  not  aware  that  evidence  of  any  other  kind  has  ever  been  ad- 
dnced  in  support  of  that  statement,  which  has  been  passed  from  one 
writer  to  another  apparently  without  examination. 

I  do  not  deny  that  Kanauj  was  in  existence  during  the  rule  of  the 
Gupta  kings,  nor  that  it  was  included  in  their  dominions.  Little  appears 
to  be  known  about  its  early  history,  but  it  has  always  been  reputed  one 
of  the  most  ancient  of  Indian  cities,  and  we  know  that  it  was  an  import- 
ant place  in  400  A.  D.  when  Fa  Hian  visited  it,  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  known  by  name  to  the  geographer  Ptolemy  about  A.  D.  140.  It  is 
also  certain  that  it  was  the  capital  of  the  eastern  dominions  of  the  great 
Harsha  Yarddhana  in  A.  D.  634,  but  aU  these  facts  in  no  wise  prove  it  to 
have  been  the  Gupta  capital.*  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  Sir  E.  C. 
Bayley  is  right  in  calling  Kanauj  Hhe  Dehli  of  the  Hindus,'  if  that  title 
be  restricted  to  the  centuries  between  600  A.  D.  and  the  Muhammadan 
conquest,   but  I  can  find  no  authority  for  the  antedating  of  this  claim  to 

precedence.f 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  so  far  is  a  purely  negative  one.  I  shall 
now  consider  whether  any  positive  result  as  to  the  position  of  the  mints 
and  capital  may  be  obtained  from  a  study  of  the  find-spots  of  the  Gupta 
gold  coins  and  other  evidence. 

It  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  the  records  of  the  localities,  both  where 
hoards  and  where  individual  coins  were  found,  indicate  unmistakably 
that  the  Gupta  gold  coinage  was  struck  and  chiefly  current  in  territories 
far  to  the  east  of  Kanauj,  and  that  these  territories  may  be  roughly  de- 
scribed as  the  Province  of  Benares,  with  some  adjoining  districts.  It 
seems  to  me  impossible  to  draw  any  other  conclusion  from  the  evidence 
which  has  been  set  forth  in  the  section  on  find-spots.* 

*  These  references  are  quoted  from  Genl.  Cnimingham's  Arcliadol.  Bep.  I,  280 
Sir  E.  C.  Bayley  informs  me  that  in  the  Basle  edition  of  Ptolemy  (1533)  the  name 
which  is  supposed  to  mean  Kanauj  is  written  Kavoy6pa. 

f  The  phrase  *  the  Delhi  of  the  Hindus  '  is  quoted  from  a  letter  on  this  subject 
with  which  Sir  E.  C.  Bayley  favoured  mo.  His  theory  about  the  supposed  dates  in 
the  Gupta  era  on  the  medisBval  coinage  of  Kabul  (Num.  Chron.  3rd  8er.  Vol.  II,  pp. 
128-165  and  291-294)  is  of  very  doubtful  correctness,  and  even  if  it  were  proved,  does 
not  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  question  discussed  in  the  text.  1  see  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  use  of  the  Gupta  era  was  connected  with  the  sovereignty  of 
Kanauj. 

J  The  scanty  evidence  as   to  the  pror^enance  of  the  Gupta  copper  coins  (ante 
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The  difltricts  aronnd  Benares  are  rich  in  remains  of  ancient  cities, 
and  at  present  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  fix  on  any  one  of  these  with 
certainty  as  the  Gupta  capital.  Very  probably  there  was  more  than 
one  capital,  even  at  one  and  the  same  time,  in  the  same  way  as  Mahoba, 
Khajnrfibo,  and  Kilinjar  may  be  appropriately  described  as  respectively 
the  civil,  religions,  and  military  capitals  of  the  Chandel  kingdom  in 
Bimdelkhand  dnring  mediBDval  times. 

If  a  choice  mnst  be  made,  I  shonld  be  inclined  to  fix  upon  P&tali- 
potra  (Patna)  as  the  headquarters  of  the  eastern  dominions  of  the 
Gnpta  kings.*  It  is  a  little  east  of  the  places  where  the  gold  coins  have 
been  most  often  found,  but  is  sufficiently  near  those  places  to  make  it 
quite  credible  that  it  was  the  capital  city  and  chief  mint.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  ancient  P^aHputra  has  been  almost  entirely  carried 
away  by  the  Ganges,t  and  that  consequently  treasure  trove  is  naturally 
flcuoe  in  the  city  which  is  its  modem  representative.  "No  argument  is 
needed  to  show  that  in  the  time  of  the  Mauryas  Pa^aliputra  deserved  to 
be  called  *  the  Delhi  of  the  Hindus.'  It  was  still  a  city  in  the  time  of 
f  a-Hian  (400  A.  D.),  but,  when  Hwen  Thsang  visited  the  spot  in  632  A.  D., 
tiie  once  splendid  metropolis  had  been  reduced  to  a  squalid  village.:^ 
The  cause  of  its  ruin  is  not  known,  but  I  would  conjecture  that  the  White 
Huns  may  have  destroyed  the  &mous  city. 

General  Cunningham  has  pointed  out  that  the  account  of  another 
Chinese  traveller  indicates  that  P^taliputra  was  still  flourishing  as  the 
capital  of  a  great  kingdom  between  the  years  222  and  280  A.  D.,  and  has 
conjectured  that  the  king  referred  to  by  the  Chinese  author  was  Kumara 
Gnpte  Mahendra  and  that  *^  the  decline  of  P^faliputra  was  due  to  the 
hXl  of  the  great  Gupta  dynasty  and  the  consequent  removal  of  the  seat 
of  government  to  another  place."§     It  will  be  admitted  by  all  that 

p.  1£S  note)  appears,  so  far  as  it  goes,  to  indicate  that  they  were  issued  from  the 
mmt-f  as  the  gold  coins.  The  silver  coinage  was  evidently  provincial. 
*  WOford  long  ago  fixed  on  Patna  as  the  Gapta  capital,  but  in  doing  so  was 
by  a  mistaken  notion  that  Padm&vati  was  an  equivalent  of  Ps(alipatra  (Wil- 
mi's  Vi$hmvk  Pwrd^Oy  4to.  edn.  p.  480,  note  70) .  I  find  that  the  late  Mr.  Wilton  Oldham 
iho  qieaks  of  ^  the  Gapta  dynasty,  the  capital  of  which  was  in  Magadha  or  Bihsr, 
ttkedty  of  P&talipatra,  or  the  modem  Patna"  (Hist,  and  Stat.  Memoir  of  the  QhdzU 
f^Distndt.    Parti,  p.  88.).    Ayodhya  was  probably  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 

tte  Guptas. 

t  Arch.  Bep.  VIII,  pp.  XII,  and  24. 

t  XoGrindle,  Ancient  India,  p.  207,  note. 

S  Cunningham,  Aich.  Bep.  XI,  153.  An  Bnglish  rendering  of  Stanislas  Julien's 
itised  Tersion  of  the  Chinese  text  is  given  in  the  Indian  Antiquary,  Vol.  IX  (1880) 
^  17.  An  earlier  version  will  be  found  in  J.  A.  8.  B.,  Vol.  VI.  pp.  61-76.  The 
CUaeM  author  doe*  not  specify  PdfalipiUra  b^  »am6,  but  it  ii  probable  that  Pifali- 
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Pa^liputra,  by  reason  of  its  ancient  importance,  mast  have  been  one  of 
the  chief  cities  in  the  Gupta  dominions.  We  are  not,  however,  alto* 
gether  restricted  to  indirect  inference  for  proof  of  this  fact. 

The  inscription  on  the  back  of  the  Tawa  cave  at  Udajagiri  near 
Bhilsa  records  that  the  cave  was  made  by  one  Saba,  whose  ancestral 
name  was  Virasena  a  poet,  and  a  resident  of  Pa(aliputra,  who  had  come 
thither  with  his  king,  Chandra  Gupta,* 

The  broken  inscription  at  Garhw4  near  Allahabad,  which  appears 
to  belong,  like  that  in  the  Tawa  cave,  to  the  reign  of  Chandra  Gnpta  II» 
mentions  Pdtaliputra  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  line,  but  the  inscrip- 
tion is  so  mutilated  that  the  context  cannot  be  made  oat.f 

The  inscriptions  which  give  the  genealogy  of  the  Gupta  family  inform 
ns  that  Kumiri  Devi,  the  queen  of  Chandra  Gupta  I,  wafi  the  daughter 
of  Lichchhavi,  an  assertion  which  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  legend 
'  Kumiri  Devi  Lichchhavayab  '  on  the  gold  coins.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  lapidary  and  numismatic  record  means  that  the  queen  belonged 
to  the  Lichchhavi  family  of  Kshatriyas  who  resided  at  Vaisali,  and  are 
famous  for  their  devotion  to  the  Buddha  in  earlier  times.  Yaii^  is  the 
modem  Bes&rh  or  Besa^h,  27  miles  distant  from  Patna,  {Ounn,  Arch.  Bep, 
Vol.  I,  p.  55),  and,  if  the  identity  of  the  Lichchhavi  family  in  Buddhist  and 
Gupta  times  be  admitted,  the  alliance  of  the  Gupta  kings  with  that 
family  is  another  indication  that  their  capital  was  at  or  near  Patna.  I 
may  note  in  passing  that  the  alliance  is  also  a  proof  that  the  Guptas  were 
a  Kshatriya  &jmly,  and  not  either  S^udras  or  foreigners.  The  narratire 
of  I-tsing  {circa  690-700  A,  D.)  shows  that  the  dominions  of  S'ri  Gupta, 
the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  were  situated  in  Magadha,  and  included  Bud- 
dha Gaya.  He  says,  "  All  parts  of  the  world  have  their  appropriate  tem- 
ples, except  China,  so  that  priests  from  that  country  have  many  hard- 
ships to  endure.  Eastward,  about  forty  stages  [scil,  yojanas']  following 
the  course  of  the  Ganges,  we  come  to  the  Mrigasikavana  Temple.  Not 
far  from  this  is  a  ruined  establishment  called  the  Tchina  Temple.  The 
old  tradition  says  that  formerly  a  Mahiraja  called  S^ri  Gupta  built  this 
for  the  priests  of  China.  At  this  time  some  Chinese  priests,  some  twenty 
men  or  so  came  from  Sz'chuan  to  the  Mahabodhi  Temple  to  pay  worship 
to  it,  on  which  the  king,  seeing  their  piety,  gave  them  as  a  gift  this  plot 
of  land.  The  land  now  belongs  to  the  king  of  Eastern  India,  whose  name 
is  Deva  Varmma."     (J.  B.  A.  S,  Vol  XIII,  K  8.  pp,  57i,  572).      This 

pntra  was  the  city  referred  to.  If  that  supposition  be  correct,  P&^aUpntra  mutt 
have  been  the  Onpta  capital,  at  the  period  indicated,  for  at  that  period  it  was  cer- 
tainly under  Gupta  role. 

•  Cunningham,  Arch.  Bep.  X,  pp.  51,  52. 

^  Cunningham,  Arch.  Rep.  Ill,  57. 
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passage  appears  to  me  to  be  strong  eTidence  that  the  Gupta  dynasty  took 
its  riae  in  Magadha,  and  that  its  capital  was,  consequently,  in  all  pro- 
bability, Patalipntra,  the  leading  city  of  Magadha. 

The  well-known  passages  in  the  PnrApas,  which  mention  the  Gupta 
dynasty,  also  point  to  the  fact  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  their  empire 
lay  east  of  Kanauj.  The  Vishnn  Pnrana  states  that  the  Grnptas  of  Maga- 
dha reigned  "  along  the  Ganges  to  Praydga  "  (Allahabad),  and  the  V4yu 
Pnrana  (which  is  supposed  to  be  more  ancient)  adds  that,  besides  the 
regions  so  specified,  Saketa  was  included  in  their  dominions,*  The  ex- 
pression "  along  the  Granges  to  Prayaga  "  evidently  refers  to  the  course 
of  the  river  from  Magadha  (i.  e.,  the  country  around  Pataliputra)  on  the 
east,  to  Prayaga  on  the  west. 

I  was  at  one  time  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  Paur&nic  texts  referred 
to  the  later  Guptas  of  Magadha  mentioned  in  the  Aphsar  inscription,  f 
but  I  now  prefer  to  accept  the  general  opinion  which  interprets  the  texts 
as  referring  to  the  imperial  dynasty.  Mr.  A.  Grant's  gold  Gupta  coins 
were  all  (except  one)  obtained  in  Oudh,  and  mostly  in  the  neighbour- 
bood  of  Sdketa  (  =  Ayodhya,  near  FaizabAd),  and  Mr.  Hooper's  were 
likewise  found  in  Eastern  Oudh,  which  facts  are  some  confirmation  of  the 
ifcatement  in  the  Vayu  Pur&na,  if  referred  to  the  earlier  dynasty.  There 
is,  moreover,  no  proof  that  the  small  territory  of  the  later  Guptas 
extended  so  far  west  as  S4keta,  which  may  have  declined  before  their 
time,  as  iu  A.  D.  400  the  famous  neighbouring  city  of  S^rivasti  had 
descended  to  the  rank  of  a  petty  village,  and  in  A.  D.  632  was  com- 
pletely deserted.  { 

The  distribution  of  the  architectural  and  sculptural  remains  of  the 
Gnpta  dynasty  supplies  another  argument  to  prove  that  the  capital  of 
the  dominions  of  the  dymLsty  in  Northern  India  lay  further  east  than  is 
commonly  supposed. 

If  the  remains  in  Central  India  and  Guzerat  be  excluded,  which 
nuuk  the  extent  of  the  western  conquests  of  the  later  members  of  the 
family,  §  I  think  that  the  only  records  in  stone  of  the  Guptas  yet  dis- 
^vered  west  of  Allahabad  are  the  broken  inscription  at  Mathura,  which 
gives  the  genealogy  of  Samudra  Gupta,  ||  and  the  dedicatory  inscrip- 


*  Wilson's  Yish^iL  Pndina  (quarto  edition),  p.  479. 

t  Cimninghain,  Arch.  Rep.  Ill,  136,  and  XYI,  p.  79.  A  dynasty,  with  the  family 
ume  of  Gupta,  reigned  in  Orissa  probably  as  late  as  the  tenth  oraitary  A.  D.  {Ind. 
iwrtguarv,  VoL  F,  pp.  55  seqq.) 

X  Cunningham,  Arch.  Bep.  I,  383,  referring  to  Fa-Hian  and  Hwen  Thsang. 

i  I  concur  with  Prof.  Oldenberg  in  regarding  as  a  forgery  the  so-called  Jdnagafh 
Audition  published  by  Major  WaUon  {Ind.  Ant,  II,  312). 

il  Cnnn.  Arch.  Bep.  I,  237  and  III,  36. 


^ 
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tion8  at  Bilsaf  (20  miles  N.  £.  of  £t&)  contaiiiing  the  genealogy  of 
Kum&ra  Ghipta.*  A  copper-plate  grant  dated  in  the  reign  of  Skanda 
Onpta  has  been  found  at  Indor  Khera,  eight  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Aniip- 
shahr.f  This  is  a  meagre  list  when  compared  with  the  catalogue  of 
inscribed  pillars  and  ruined  edifices  which  are  known  to  exist  eastward. 
Allahabad  (Pray  aga)  possesses  the  great  inscription  containing  the 
history  of  Samudra  Gupta,  engraved  after  his  death  on  the  pillar  set  up 
by  the  g^reat  Maurya  emperor  of  Pd^aliputra,^  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Allahabad  numerous  ruins  and  inscriptions  of  the  Oupta  period  are 
found  at  Kosambi  (Ko8am),§  Gar^jiwa  or  Bhatgaqph,!!  and  Bithi- 
Deoriyd.T  Gt>ing  further  east,  we  find  at  Bhitari  in  the  Ghizipur  district, 
between  Benares  and  Ghasdpur,  the  celebrated  inscribed  pillar  giving  the 
histoiy  of  Skanda  Gupta,  associated  with  the  ruins  of  extensive  brick 
buildings  belonging  to  the  reign  of  his  predecessor  Kumara.**  The 
uninscribed  pillar  at  Zam&ni4  in  the  same  district  appears  to  be  of  about 
the  same  date  ;tt  ^^^  still  further  east,  Bihar  has  pillars  to  show,  which 
were  inscribed  in  the  reigns  of  Kum£ra  and  Skanda,^^  and  in  the 
Gorakhpur  district,  north  of  Ghdzipur,  is  to  be  seen  the  Jain  pillar  at 
Kahaon  dedicated  in  the  reign  of  Skanda  Gupta.  §§ 

The  distribution  of  the  architectural  and  sculptural  remains,  there- 
fore, closely  coincides  with  that  of  the  gold  and  copper  coins,  and  is 
equally  adverse  to  the  claim  of  Kanauj  to  the  honour  of  having  been  the 
Gupta  capital. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  sway  of  the  Guptas  extended 
over  Lower  Bengal,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  coins  found  in  that 
province  came  there  in  the  course  of  trade  and  travel,  and  mark  the  line 
of  a  trade  route  which  led  to  T^mralipti  or  some  other  ancient  port  at 
the  mouths  of  the  Ganges.  ||  || 

Sir  E.  C.  Bayley  has  been  good  enough  to  favour  me  vrith  his  criti- 
cism on  the  views  above  enunciated,  the  outline  of  which  was  submitted 

•  Ibid.  XI,  17. 

t  Ibid.  XII,  88. 

t  Prinsep's  EBsays,  Vol.  I,  p.  233. 

§  Cnnningham  Arch.  Rep  X,  3  seqq. 

II  Ibid.,  Ill,  53  seqq,  and  X,  10,  eeqq. 

f  Ibid.  Ill,  48  and  X,  7,  8. 

**  Ibid.  I.  97  seqq.,  etc.  The  second  vowel  in  Bhitari  is  not  long  as  it  is  gen- 
erally marked. 

tt  Ibid.  Ill,  62. 

Jt  Ibid.  1,86. 

§§  The  corrected  facsimile  and  translation  with  notes  are  given  in  Ind.  Antiquary 
for  1881,  pp.  124-126. 

III!  The  Chinese  aooonnt  above  referred  to  proves  that  the  Indian  capital  in  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  A.  D.  was  a  place  of  active  trade. 
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to  Iuhl  He  urges  that  "  gold,  which  in  old  Indian  times,  was  not  the 
eozrent  circulation  of  every  day  transactions,  would  collect,  not  at  seats 
of  Govenunent,  but  round  centres  of  commerce,  such  as  Allahabad, 
Beoares,  and  Faiz^bdd  always  have  been,  and  they  are  also  centres  of 
{nlgrimage,  which  attract  much  gold  and  silver. 

"  It  is  almost  an  infallible  indication  of  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
sovereign's  capital  when  his  coins  of  very  7714711^^6  value  are  found  in  large 
nnmbers.  It  is  only  in  the  markets  of  large  towns  or  cities  that  such  a 
ooioage  was  of  use  in  India,  owing  to  the  social  habits  of  the  countiy, 
but  such  cities  rarely  existed  except  at  the  head-quarters  of  Government. 
The  minute  coins  of  the  Pathdn  kings  abound  within  twenty  miles  of 
Delhi,  but  are  very  rare  elsewhere.  Their  gold  coins  are  as  common 
elsewhere  as  at  Delhi.  The  copper  coins  of  the  Guptas  are  so  rare,  how- 
erer,  that  no  deduction  can  be  drawn  from  them." 

These  remarks  show  the  importance  of  tracing  the  provenance  of  the 
Chipta  copper  coins,  which,  as  already  observed,  do  not  appear  to  be  so 
lare  as  Sir  £.  C.  Bayley  supposes. 

His  remark  that  such  '*  markets  of  large  towns  or  cities ''  as  Allaha- 
bad, Benares,  and  Faiz&b&d  were  in  the  Gupta  period,  "  rarely  existed 
except  at  the  head-quarters  of  Government  "  appears  to  me  to  lend  much 
sapport  to  the  inference  which  I  have  drawn  from  the  recorded  find-spots 
of  the  Gupta  coins,  especially  the  large  hoards.  However,  the  reader  has 
now  both  views  before  him,  and  can  judge  for  himself. 

Section  VII. 
Conclusion. 

I  must  now  bring  to  a  close  this  long  but  imperfect  introductoiy 
essay,  and  invite  the  patient  reader  to  enter  upon  the  dry  details  of  the 
Catalogue.  My  general  description  of  the  Gupta  gold  coins  is  specially 
deficient  in  two  respects,  namely,  in  omitting  all  systematic  discussion 
d  the  &bric  and  of  the  palseography  of  the  coins. 

The  details  occasionally  given  in  the  Catalogue  are  sufficient  to  indi- 
eate  that  the  standard  of  purity  of  metal  was  not  always  uniform,  but  I 
bave  not  had  an  opportunity  for  procuring  analyses  of  any  of  the  coins, 
and  must  content  myself  with  remarking  that  this  subject  should  not  be 
orerlooked. 

Circumstances  have  not  permitted  me  to  study  the  original  coins 
sufficiently  at  leisure  in  order  to  work  out  the  palsBOgraphy  of  the  legends, 
bat  I  am  convinced  that  the  detailed  study  of  this  subject  would  not  be 
barren  of  result.  The  alphabetical  characters  on  the  coins  do  not  vary 
veij  much,  but  the  vanations  are  sufficient  to  deserve  attention  and 


^ 
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investigation.*  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  volnminons  discnssions  re- 
apecting  the  date  of  the  Gnptas  sufficient  stress  has  not  been  laid  on  the 
palsBOgraphy  of  their  lapidary  and  nnmismatic  inscriptions.  A  good 
book  on  the  Elements  of  the  Palffiographj  of  Northern  India  is  badly 
wanted. 

A  minnte  stndy  of  the  epigraphy  of  the  coins  might  perhaps  lead  to 
a  more  satisfactory  chronological  arrangement  of  the  several  types  of 
each  reign  than  I  have  been  able  to  make.  The  types  are  arranged  in  my 
Catalogue  in  an  order  which  seemed  to  be  not  inconsistent  with  chrono- 
logical snccession,  but  the  arrangement  does  not  profess  to  be  satis- 
factory, and  in  many  respects  is  arbitrary,  and  open  to  correction. 

The  materials   used  in  the  compilation  of  my  Catalogue  are  detailed 
below : — 
I.    Published  Coins,  viz.  : — 

1.  Col.  Tod's  paper  in  Trans.  Roy.  As.  Soc.  (1827),  Vol.  I.  p.  340, 
and  PI.  XII,  4th  series.f 

2.  H.  H.  Wilson's  paper  in  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  XVII,  and 
PI.  I.J 

3.  Marsden's  Numismata  Orientalia,  Nos.  ML-MLIX  inclusive. § 

4.  Wilson's  Ariana  Antiqua,  PL  XVIII.  | 


*  Some  desultory  observations  conoeming  the  palsec^praphy  of  the  Gupta  coins 
generally  will  be  fonnd  in  Mr.  Thomas's  essay  on  the  Coins  of  the  Qupta  Dynasty 
(J.  A.  8.  B.  XXIV,  pp.  491,  505,  510 ;  612  and  517),  and  concerning  that  of  the  silver 
coins  in  Cnnningham's  Arch.  Bep.  IX,  21-26.  In  one  comer  of  India,  the  Pimjab 
hills  between  the  Indus  and  the  Jnmna,  the  Gupta  alphabet  has  never  been  changed, 
and  "  the  Baniyas  of  the  hills  still  keep  their  accounts  in  Gupta  characters.*'  {Cunn. 
Arch.  Rep.  XIV,  p.  121).  This  very  remarkable  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  all 
palsDOgraphers. 

t  Fig.  1,  Kumara  Gupta  Mahendra  (Archer,  class  I  a)  ;  fig.  2,  Chandra  Gupta 
II  (Archer,  class  II  a  )  ;  fig.  8,  Chandra  Gupta  II,  (Lion-Trampler,  var.  a  )  ;  fig.  4, 
ditto  (ditto,  var.  y  ). 

I  Pig.  5,  Samudra  Gupta  (Javelin,  var.  1 )  ;  fig.  7,  ditto,  (ditto,  var.  2  )  ;  fig.  12, 
Skanda  Gupta  (King  and  Queen,  =  P.  E.  XXIII,  24)  ;  fig.  13,  Chandra  Gupta  II 
(Archer,  class  II  a) ;  fig.  17,  Prakd^iditya.  (Lion  and  Horseman)  ;  fig.  18,  Kumsra 
Gupta  Mahendra  (Horseman  to  Left)  ;  fig.  19,  Samudra  Gupta,  (Lyrist). 

§  ML,  Chandra  Gupta  II  (Archer,  class  II  a )  ;  MLI  and  MLVI,  Chandra 
Gupta  ?  (Archer,  barbarous  )  ;  MLII  and  MLIII,  Eum&ra  Gupta  ?  (Aroher,  bar* 
barous)  ;  MLIV,  Nara  Gupta,  (Archer,  barbarous)  j  MLV,  Skanda  Gupta  ?,  (Archer» 
barbarous) ;  ML VII,  Chandra  Gupta  II  (Archer,  class  1  $)i  MLYIII,  Chandra 
Gupta  I  (King  and  Queen)  ;  MLIX,  Kum&ra  Gupta  Mahendra,  (Horseman  to  Bight, 

var.  7.) 

II  Fig.  1,  Chandra  Gupta  II,  (Swordsman  and  Umbrella)  ;  fig.  2,  Samudra 
Gupta  (Aiwamedha)  ;  fig.  3,  Chandra  Gupta  I,  (King  and  Queen)  ;  fig.  4,  Chandra 
Gvpta  II  (Archer,  olass  II  )  ;  fig.  5,  Chandra  Gupta  II,  (Lion-Trampler,  var. .«)  ; 
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5.  Memo,  on  ancient  gold  coinfi  found  at  Bborsar,  near  Benares ;  by 
Major  Kittoe  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Baylej  ;  32  coins  described.  (J,  A.  8.  B. 
XXI  (1852)  pp.  390-400  and  PL  XII,  figs  1-9.) 

6.  Pnnsep's  Essays  and  Plates.  The  plates  of  Gupta  gold  coins 
in  Thomas's  edition  are, 

PL  XXII,    figs.  16  and  17  =  J.  A.  S.  B.  IV,  PI.  XXXVIII. 

„    XXIII,     „     18  to    32  =  „  „     „  XXXIX. 

„    XXIX,    „      11    „     20=  „        V,     „  XXXVI. 

„    XXX,      „       1    „     10=  „  „     „  XXXVIII. 

(The  engravings  of  Gupta  gold  coins  in  J.  R.  A.  S.  Vol.  XII,  0.  S. 
(1850)  are  reproductions  of  Prinsep's  plates,  and  Plates  X  and  XI  of 
H.  T.  Prinsep^s  Note  on  the  Historical  discoveries  deducible  from  the 
Recent  discoveries  in  Afghanistan  (Lond,  1844)  are  equivalent  respec- 
tively to  Pis.  XXII  and  XXIX  in  Thomas's  edition  of  Prinsep's  Essays.) 

7.  E.  Thomas's  original  Catalogue  of  Gupta  Gold  Coins  in  J.  A.  S. 
B.  XXIV  (1855),  pp.  487-502. 

8.  E.  Thomas's  Revised  Catalogue  of  Gupta  Gold  Coins  in  his 
edition  of  Prinsep's  Essays,  (1858),  Vol.  I,  pp.  377-387. 

9.  E.  Thomas's  Records  of  the  Gupta  Dynasty,  (TrUhnety  1876),  pp, 
21-24,  and  Autotype  PL  figs  1-5.  (This  work  is  a  reprint  of  Chapter  III 
in  Burgess'  ArchsBol.  Rep.  for  Western  India,  for  the  year  1874-6). 

10.  Sundry  miscellaneous  notices,  as  cited  in  the  Catalogue.* 
n.     Beitish  Museum  CoLLECTiON.f 

in.   IsDu  Office  Collection,  now  in  B.  M.f 

IV.    Cabinet  of  Sir  E.   C.  Batlet,  K.  C.  S.  I.,  and  other  coins  com- 
municated by  him.^ 

Sgi.  6  and  9,  Samndra  Gupta  (Javelin,  var.  1)  j  figs.  7  and  8,  ditto,  (Archer,  yar.  a)  ; 
ig.  10,  ditto,  (Boj  and  BatUe-aze,  var.  y)  ;  fig.  11,  Knm^  Gupta  Mahendra, 
(Archer,  dags  II)  ;  fig.  12,  ditto,  (ditto,  class  la);  fig.  13,  ditto  (Peacock  var,  a)  ; 
fig- 14,  6ha(ot  Kacha,  (  Solar  Standard)  ;  [fig.  16,  Chandra  Gupta  II,  copper]  ;  fig. 
16,  Kmnira  Gupta  Mahendra,  (Horseman  to  Bight,  var.  a  )  ;  fig.  17,  Chandra  Gupta 
n,  (Lancer,  var.  /B)  ;  figs.  18  and  19,  Prakas&ditja,  (Lion  and  Horseman)  ;  fig.  20. 
*'of  doubtful  authenticity  "  ;  fig.  21,  Chandra  Gupta  ? ,  (Archer,  barbarous)  ;  fig.  22, 
Kua  Gupta  (Archer,  barbarous)  i  fig.  23,  Kum&ra  Gupta  ?  (ditto,  ditto)  ;  fig.  24, 
Vishnu  Gupta  (ditto,  ditto)  ;  figs.  25-28,  rude  medisQval  imitations  of  Gupta  type. 

*  I  believe  that  I  have  seen  all  descriptions  of  Gupta  gold  coins  in  English  pub- 
licstions,  but,  if  any  should  have  escaped  my  notice,  I  hope  that  some  critic  will 
rectify  the  omission.     I  am  not  aware  of  any  foreign  publications  on  the  subject. 

t  I  am  very  specially  indebted  to  Prof.  Percy  Gardner  for  the  trouble  he  took 
in  weighing  for  me  all  the  specimens  in  the  British  Museum  and  India  Office  collec- 
tions, and  for  much  kind  assistance  in  other  ways.  My  acknowledgments  are  also 
doe  to  Mr.  B.  8.  Poole  and  the  other  officials  in  the  Coin  Boom  of  the  British 
Museum  for  their  courteous  aid. 

X  Sir  E.   C.   Bayley  generously   lent   me   his  coins  for   examination,  and  has 
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V.  Cabinet  op  A.  Grant,  Esq.,*  C.  L  E. 

VI.  Cabinet  op  W.  Theobald,  EsQ.f 

VII.  Collection  op  the  Asiatic  Society  op  Benoal.J 

VIII.  The  Huoli  hoard. 

IX.  Cabinet  op  Major-General  Cunningham,  C.  S.  I.,  Director  Qerd.  of 
the  Archffiological  Soryey  of  India.  § 

X.  Bodleian  collection.  || 

XI.  Cabinet  of  J.  Hooper,  Esq.,  B.  C.  S.f 

XII.  Cabinet  of  H.  Rivett-Camac,  Esq.,  C.  S.,  C.  I.  E. 

favoured  me  with  several  valuable  commnnications.  While  these  sheets  are  ptwrnug 
through  the  press  the  melancholy  news  of  his  death  has  reached  me. 

*  Mr.  A.  Grant,  G.  I.  E.  was  also  good  enough  to  lend  me  his  valuable  collection 
of  Gupta  gold  coins,  and  to  give  me  all  the  information  he  could  on  the  subject. 

t  Mr.  W.  Theobald  has  kindly  favoured  me  with  full  particulars  of  the  specimens 
in  his  possession. 

t  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Hoemle  for  a  list  of  the  Gupta  gold  coins  in  the  cabinet 
of  the  A.  S.  B.,  and  of  those  comprised  in  the  Hiiglf  hoard. 

§  (General  Cunningham  has  favoured  me  with  a  rough  list  of  the  Gupta  gold 
and  silver  coins  in  his  cabinet,  and  with  sundry  valuable  notes. 

II  Mr.  W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  F.  B.  S.  has  kindly  given  me  information  about  some  of 
the  Gupta  coins  in  the  Bodleian  collection. 

^  Mr.  Hooper  has  been  good  enoogh  to  let  me  examine  his  coins. 
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Abbreviations. 

Wilson's  Ariana  Antiqna. 

Cabinet  of  Major  Gen.  Canningliam,C.S.I., 

C.  L  E. 
Cabinet  of  Alexander  Grant,  Esq.,  C.  I.E.* 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 
Asiatic  Researches. 
Bodleian  collection. 
British  Museum  collection. 
CabinetofH.Rivett-Camac,Esq.,C.S.,C.I.E. 
Cabinet  of  the  late  Sir  E.C.Bayley,K.C.S.I. 

„        „  J.  Hooper,  Esq.,  B.  C.  S. 
India  Office  collection  (now  in  B.  M.) 
Jonmal  of  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 
Journal  of  B*oyal  Asiatic  Society. 
Left  (of  reader). 
Marsden's  Numismata  Orientalia. 
Monogram. 

Prinsep's  Essays,  ed.  Thomas. 
Right  (of  reader). 

Records  of  Gupta  Dynasty  (Thomas,  1876) . 
Thomas'  Revised  Catalogue  of  Gupta  Gold 

Coins  in  P.  E.  Vol.  I,  pp.  377-387. 
Weight  in  English  grains. 
Cabinet  of  W.  Theobald,  Esq. 


GHATOT  KACHA. 

Solar  Standard  Type. 

(/.  A,  8.  B.  XXIV, pp.  487-491,  class  A;  Bev.  Catal,  doss  A,,) 
Ohv.        King,  standing,  with  head  to  1. ;  he  wears  close  cap,  tailed 
coat,  and  leggings,  of  Indo-Scythian  style  with  some  modifi- 
cation ;  his  1.  hand  either  grasps,  or  extends  across,  a  stan- 
dard bearing  a  symbol  of  the  rayed  sun ;  his  r.  hand  casts 

inceuae  on  a  small  altar.    Under  1.  arm    *     Kacha,'    which 


IS 


sometimes  read  as  ^  *  KAcha.' 


•  Mr.  A.  Grant* B  Gupta  f<old  ooina  are  now  in  the  Ermifcage  Imperial  at  St. 
Peterrfmrg,  the  Director  of  which  inatitntion,  M.  Tiesenhausen,  obligingly  supplied 
BM  with  impressions  of  the  coins. 
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Bev, 


Marginal  legend,  as  restored  by  Thomas,  is  ^mrfM^CHirviW 
i|%lJii^l|<Q  %  [or  ^],  which,  after  needful  corrections,  is 
rendered  *  Kacha,  having  subdued  the  earth,  secures  victoiy 
by  excellent  deeds  ' ;  but  qtusre  ?  Prinsep  read  ^m  ir^VVH 
^  ^,  and  interpreted  '  Kacha,  son  of  an  excellent  man  resem- 
bling Kima',  *  Gha ' — standing  for  *  Ghatot.' 

Goddess,  standing  to  1.,  holding  lotus-flower  in  r.  hand,  and 
grasping  cornucopia  in  1.  arm.  Legend  in  r.  field  distinct 
^^M«li^H,  *  exterminator  of  all  rdjds.'        Mon.* 


Beferences 
and 
Bemarks. 


P.  E.  XXIX,  12 ;  mon.  1 ;  wt.  not  stated ;  legend  described  as  be- 

ing  in  the  "most  nnequivocal  and  well-fanned 
Nigarf ' ;  from  Tregear  collection. 

B.  H.  Prinsep ;  mon.  2 ;  wt.  116*2  ;  the  B.  M.  label  may  be  wrong, 

for  Thomas  (/.  A.  flf.  B.  XXIV,  p.  491)  ascribes 
mon.  2  to  a  coin  in  FreeUng  collection.    (PI.  I. 

fig- 1.) 

A.  A.  XYIII,  4 ;  mon.  4a ;  wt.  not  stated.    This  figure  poiports  to 

be  a  copy  of  P.  £.  XXIX,  12,  but  there  is  some 
mistake,  for  the  mons.  differ.  Pennons  attached 
to  shaft  of  standard.  Ohv.  marginal  legend  mis- 
read by  Wilson. 

B.  M.,  Eden,  two  specimens ;  mon.  in  both  4a,  as  in  A.  A.  XYIII, 

4 ;  wts.  Ill  and  115*6  respeotiYcly.    The  latter  coin 
is  figured  in  Records,  autotype  PI.  fig.  1,  and  des- 
cribed ihidf  p.  21,  where  the  wt.  is  stated  to  be  116. 
W.  T. ;  mon.  imperfect  j  wt.  118. 

A.  S.  B. ;  one  specimen,  no  details  stated. 

B.  ditto  ,        ditto. 

A.  C. ;  three  specimens,  no  details  stated. 

Mr.  Thomas  (/.  A.  8.  B.  XXIV,  p.  490)  notes  the  existence  of  a 
specimen  in  the  Stacy  collection,  and  another  in  the  Bush  cabinet,  both 
with  the  same  mon.  as  A.  A.  XVIII,  4.  He  observes  that  the  letter  m 
in  the  Freeling  and  Tregear  coins  is  of  more  ancient  form  than  that  in 
the  Stacy,  Bush,  and  A.  A.  specimens,  in  which  latter  the  form  of  the 
letter  resembles  that  used  in  the  Gupta  lapidary  inscriptions. 

The  epithet  *  exterminator  of  all  rdjas  '  occurs  in  the  Bhitari  Pillar 
inscription. 

A  solar  standard  "  exactly  similar  "  to  that  on  these  gold  coins  is 
inserted  below  the  middle  of  the  Tushdm  inscription,  whicli  is  supposed 
to  record  tlie  conquest  of  Ghatot  Kacha  by  the  Tush&ra  king  Vishnu,  but 

*  Throughout  the  series  the  ohv.  king  and  rev.  goddess  have  almost  aJways  a 
nimbus  round  the  head,  and  the  rev.  margin  is  generally  surrounded  by  a  more  or 
less  perfect  dotted  circle.  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  note  these  items  in 
the  detailed  descriptions. 
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nnfortonately  the  published  translation  of  that  inscription  is  not  to  be 
depended  on.    (See  Own/ninghamy  Arch,  Bep,  F,  p.  140,  Fl.  XL,) 

CHANDRA  GUPTA  I. 

BIiNG  AND  Queen  Type. 

(/.  A.  8.  B.  XXIV,  p,  493,  class  B ;  Bev.  Catal,  class  G.) 
Ohv,       King,  wearing  tailed  coat  and  close-fitting  cap,  standing  to  1., 
facing  qneen,  who  looks  to  r.     Swing's  1.  arm  resting  on  spear, 
his  r.  hand  raised. 


Under  king's  1.  arm 


^  '  Chandra  Gnpta  or  ^  '  Chandra. ' 

Behind  qneen  fjiTpCt  ^^  ^>  ^KnmAri  Devi  S^ri.' 
Bev,        Goddess,  holding  fillet  in  r.  hand,  and  cornucopia  in  1.  arm, 
seated  on  conchant  lion,  which  faces  r.,  except  in  two  coins. 
Legend  in  field  to  r.,   Hi^^fi:^  '  Lichchhayayal^.'        Mon. 

Beferences 

and 
Bemarks. 


Manden  MLVill.    B.  H.  brought  from  India  by  Lord  Yalentine 

(MotmtniorriB)  ;  mon.  6,  wt.  115*3. 


Under  king's  jarmB 


jf    'Chandra  Gnpta.' 


Condition  inferior,  and  Queen's  name  illegible. 
In  Marsden's  text  rey.  lion  erroneously  desorib- 
ed  as  '  a  throne'. 


P.  E.  Yol.  I)  p.  869,  PI.  XXIX,   16.      Under  king's  arms 


'Chandra  Gupta.'  Queen's  name  illegible s 
mon.  8(2;  wt.  not  stated.  The  coin  figured 
was  in  Stacy  collection,  and  a  duplicate  in  Tre- 
gear's. 


B.  M.,  purchased  from  a  dealer  in  1878.    Under  king's  arm 


if 


*  Chandra  Gupta' ;  diameter  8 ;  mon.  8a ;  wt. 
123'8 ;  condition  very  fine,  and  queen's  name 
plainly  legible.     (PI.  I  fig.  2,) 

A.  A.  XVIII.  8  J  B.  M.,  Swiney  j  under  king's  arm  ^     *  Chandra' 

spear    tipped    with    crescent;  queen's    name 

mostly  legible;  diameter  *8;    mon.    46;  wt. 

118*2. 
W.  T. ;  rev,  lion  facing  1. ;  mon.  226  ;  wt.  118  ;  bought  at  Benares. 
B. ;  rev.  lion  to  1. ;  king  raises  open  hand  in  front  of  queen's  face. 
C. ;  two  specimens,  viz.,  one  obtained  at  Ghazipur,  wt.  119 ;  and 

one  obtained  at  Benares,  wt.  119*6. 

Qneen's  name  and  rev.  legend  read  correctly  for  first  time  by  Gnn- 
nmgbam  (^Arch.  Bep,,  Vol,  7,  Introd,  p.  xxxiv),  who  possesses  three 
eoms  of  this  type,  in  two  of  which  the  legends  are  distinct. 
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The  attribution  of  this  tjpe  is  certain,  because  we  know  from  the 
Bhitari  and  Bilsar  Pillar  inscriptions  that  Knmdri  Devi  was  the  qneen  of 
Chandra  Gnpta  I,  whereas  the  consort  of  Chandra  Gnpta  II  was  named 
Dhruva  Devi.  No  other  type  of  the  coinage  of  Chandra  Gupta  I,  is 
known.  The  Swordsman  and  Umbrella  coins  are  sometimes  attributed 
to  him,  but  should,  almost  certainly,  be  assigned  to  Chandra  Gupta  II. 

The  late  Sir  E.  C.  Bay  ley  possessed  two  coins  of  Indo- Scythian  style, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  may  possibly  have  been  struck  by  Chandra  Gupta  I 
(wt.  120'3,  and  118'3).  The  name  under  the  king's  arm  is  doubtfully 
read  as  *  Chandra.' 

The   B.   M.   collection  contains  two  coins,  which  are  nearly,  though 
not  quite,  identical  with  Sir  E.  C.  Bay  ley's.     The   B.   M.   coins   have  a 
legend  behind  the  spear,  which  is  wanting  in  the  others.     I  give  a  figure 
of  one  of  the  B.  M.  specimens,  wt.  119*2  (PZ.  IV,  fig.   6)    to    illustrate 
the   style,   and  for  comparison  with  the  undoubted  Gupta  series.     Mr. 
Thomas  reads  the  name  under  the  king's   arm  on  the   coin  figured  as 
either   *  Chandra '  or   *  Bhadri,'   and  the   legend  behind   the   spear  as 
*  Shaijidhi,'  a  Scythian  tribal  name.     (Qf.  Indo- Scythian  Coins  with  Hindi 
Legends,  Nos.  10  and  11)  Sir  E.  C.  Bayley  concurred  with  Mr.  Thomas  in 
classing  this  piece  as  Indo- Scythian,  and  believed  that  it  was  minted  by 
one  of  the  Indo- Scythian  princes  in  the  Punjab,  contemporary  with  the 
earlier  Gupta  kings.     The  specimens  in  Sir  E.  C.  Bayley 's  cabinet,  above 
referred  to,  resemble  the  coin  figured  so  closely  in  style,  in   spite   of  the 
want  of  legend  behind  the  spear,  that  I  do  not  think  they  can  be  attri- 
buted to   Chandra   Gupta  T.     They   seem  to  me  to  belong  to  the  same 
class  as  the  '  Shandhi '  coin. 

SAJViUDRA  GUPTA. 

Javelin  Type. 

(/.  A.  S.  B.  XXIV,  pp.  493-495,  class  0;  Bev.  Catal,  D,  2  D,  and  3  D.) 

Obv.         King  standing,  generally  to  L,  dressed  nearly  same  as  king 

in  coins  of  Ghatot  Kacha,  casting  incense  with  r.  hand  on  small 

altar  in  1.  field,  and  leaning  with  1.  arm  on  spear  or  javelin ; 

behind  r.  arm  the  bird  standard. 


9 

jl   *  Samudra 


Under  1.  arm  ^  *  Samudra ',  or  in  var.  4,  ^ 

IF  IF 

Gupta.*  In  var.  2,  king  to  r.,  with  javelin  in  r.  hand,  name 
under  r.  arm.  Legend  (as  restored  by  Thomas,  but  in  parts 
doubtful)  ^WtlpT  'fJfWTOraftRf^m:^^^^,  which,  when  corrected 
into  grammatical  Sanskrit,  is  rendered  '  Overcoming  hostile 
kings  in  triumphant  victory  (over  those)  opposing  in  a  hun- 
dred battles.'    This  legend  follows  margin,  except  in  var.  3. 
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Bev. 


Beferences 

and 
Bemarks, 


In  all  var. ;  goddess,  facing  front,  seated  on  raised  throne 
"with  fonr  lathe-turned  legs,  her  feet  resting  on  a  footstool, 
r.  hand  holding  fillet,  1.  arm  grasping  comncopia.  Legend, 
near  r.  margin,  M<|J|l4f:^  *  the  hero.'        Mon. 

Var.  i,  general  type,  as  described  above,  (class  D.  of  Bev.  Catal.) 

A.  A.  Xyill,  6 ;    mon.  8a;  wt.  not  stated  ;  perhaps  same  as  6.  M. 

coin  without  label,  and  with  same  mon. ;  wt.  117*8. 
ih.    %b.y  9  ;  mon.  20a  ;  wt.  not  stated  ;  perhaps  same  as  B.  M. 

Twisden  coin  with  same  mon. ;  wt.  117'4. 
As.  Ees.  XVII,  PI.  I,  7  ;  engraved  from  a  drawing  j  mon.   3a  j  wt. 

not  stated. 
P.  B.  XXII,  16  ;  from  Gen.  Ventura's  coll. ;  mon.  9 ;  wt.  not  stated. 
ib.,  ib.,  17  ;  from  cabinet  of  Col.  Smith  of  Patna;  seems  to  be  the 

B.  M.  Prinsep  coin,  with  mon.  3o. ;  wt.  114. 

found  at  Gaya  ;  mon.  206  ;  wt.  not  stated. 

mon.  8a ;  wt.  117-8.     (Plate  U,  jig.  3.) 

mon.  8a  nearly  ;  wt.  114'6 ;  obv.  legend -^^ 

'OTT  inr  [W]  ;  from  Oudh. 

mon.  46  ;  wt.  116*6  ;  obv.  legend  \jQ  i\^^!^9k^9k  ; 

from  Oudh  ;  in  fine  condition. 

mon.   66  ;  wt.   114 ;  of  pale  gold ;  bought  at  Ma- 

thur&. 

mon.  indistinct ;  wt.  106. 

two  specimens  ;  wts.  not  stated  ;  mon.  of  one  is  19a. 

one  specimen  ;  no  details  stated. 


♦6.  XXIX,  14; 
B.  M.  Prinsep  ; 
A.  G.  ; 

ibid  ; 

W.  T. ; 


ibid  I 
A.  S.  B. ; 
Hiigli  hoard  j 
I.  O.,  No.  1 ; 
tb.        No.  2; 
id.        No.  3  ; 
id.        No.  4  i 
%b.        No.  5; 
Bhoraar  hoard, 


mon.   3a 
mon.  3a 
mon.   4c 
ditto,  ditto 
mon.  22 


wt.  114*4  ;  in  poor  condition, 
wt.  108*2  ;  ditto, 

wt.  113*4  ;  ditto, 

wt.  114*8  ;  ditto. 

wt.  118*6  ;  ditto. 

No.  4  of  Samudra;  mon.  3a;  wt.  117;  "a  small 
dumpy  coin,  gold  pale."     (J.  A.  8.  B.  XXI,  396.) 

A.  C. ;  4  specimens,  apparently  of  this  variety,  but  details  are  want- 

ing. 

B.  ;        one  specimen. 

H.  ;  two  specimens,  part  of  considerable  find  from  ancient  mound 
on  the  Bapti  river  in  pargana  TJtraula  of  Gonda  district  in 
Oudh.  Mr.  H.  S.  Boys,  0.  S.  also  has  a  specimen  from  the 
game  find. 

Va/r.  2 ;  king  to  r.,  javelin  in  r.  hand,  name  v/nder  r.  arm. 

A&  Bes.  XVII,  PI.  I,  6  ;  mon.  imperfect ;  wt.  not  stated. 

For.  3  i  king  to  L,  obv.  legend  parallel  to  javelin  (class  2D  of  Bev  Catal.), 

B.  M.,  Eden  s       obv-  legend  P  mfirsi^Tf^nT^  ;  mon*  ^  i  wt.  119*2 

(Pi.  II,  Jig.  4)  ;  in  fine  condition. 


^5 
Far.  4  ;  name  on  both  aides  of  jameLin  V 


i 
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B.  M.,  Biuh ;  mon.  4c  ;  wt.  119*8 ;  in  fine  oonditicm  (Plate  II,  fig,  5). 
Bfaanar  hoard.  No.  5  of  Samndra ;  mon.  3a ;  wt.  lU  (/.  A.  8.  B.  XU, 

396), 
A.  G.  ;  one  specimen,  no  details  stated. 
C. ;  obtained  at  Mathnra ;  wt.  117*65. 


Ohv. 


Eev. 


References 

and 
Remarks, 


SAMUDRA  GUPTA. 
Akchkb  Ttpe. 
(/.  A,  8,  B.  XXIV,  496,  class  C;  Rev,  Qatal,  doss  E.) 
King  standing  to  1.  arm  resting  on  bow,  and  r.  hand  either 
holding  arrow  (var.  o),  or  offering  incense  on  altar  (var.  j8). 
Bird-standard  adorned  with  pennons  behind  r.  arm ;    mar- 
ginal legend  imperfect;   see  details  below;  under  1.  arm 

ir  '  Samudra.' 

Throned  goddess  with  fillet  and  cornucopia^  as  in  Javelin 
type.  Legend  in  var.  a  is  M|Mf«lli|:^  *  invincible  in  his  war- 
chariot,'  and  in  var.  P  is  ^nciHTir:^  *  the  hero,'  as  in  Javelin 
type.        Mon. 

Var,  a  ;  no  dUar  on  ohv. ;  rev,  legend  ^^ni<W: 
A.  A.  XVIII,  7  J    from  Swiney  ooU. ;  mon.  19a ;  wt.  not  stated. 
♦6.,    ib.f    S;  in  I.  0. ;  mon.  22,  irregnlar ;  wt.  120. 

P.  B.  XXIII,  19 ;    in  B.   M. ;  dng  up  at  Jannpnr  by  Tregear  along 

with  Chandra  Gnpta  the  Second's  coin  of  Archer 
type,  class  I  a ;  mon.  21,  irregular ;  wt.  117-'4. 
mon.   4c ;    wt.  118  j  in  fine  condition ;  obv.  legend 

{Plate  Uy  fig,  6.) 

mon.  indistinct  j  wt.  117*1  j  obv.  legend ...  i|*^^tm 

as  in  I.  O.  coin  j  from  Oudh. 

mon.  indistinct  j  wti  119*2 ;  ohv.  legend  on  1.  margin 

...^WW,  and  on  r.  margin  qj^    [ftrfir]  W  [or 

H]  ;  from  Oudh. 

1  specimen,  no  details  stated. 

ditto        ,        ditto. 
altar  on  ohv,  $  rev,  legend  m\9f^m 
Bharsar  hoard,  Nos.  1  and  3  of  Samudra,  with  duplicate  of  No.  1  j 

wt.  of  Nos.  1  and  8,  110  each  j  wt.  of  duplicate  114. 
Apparently  no  marginal  ohv.  legend  on  No.  1 ;  that 
of  No.  8  "very  imperfect;"  the  gold  of  No.  3 
"  pale  and  alloyed."  (/.  A,  8,  B,  XXI,  pp.  396,  396, 
400.) 


B.  M.  Eden ; 


A.  a. 


ihid  I 


A.  0.; 
B.; 

Var.  0  ; 
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SAMXJDRA  GXJPTA. 

Lteist  Ttpb. 

(J,  A.  S.  B.  XXIV,  498,  class  D  ;  Rev,  Oatal,  class  G.) 
Obv,       King,  wearing  close  cap  and  tight  drawers,  to  front,  with 
head  turned  to  1.  seated  on  high-backed  couch,   over  edge   of 
wbich  his  feet  are   dangling.     He  is  playing  an  Indian  lyre 
(vtnd),  which  rests  on  his  lap. 
On  footstool  %  *  Se,'  as  under  horse  in  A^wamedha  type. 
Marginal  legend  mtKiaiflKlvi  ^  ^^  VKi,  '  the  supreme 
king  of  longs,  Samudra  Gupta.' 
Rev,       Female  figure,   turned  to   1.  seated  on  Indian  wicker  stool 
(mofhd)j  holding  in  r.  hand  fillet,  and  in  1.  cornucopia.     Be- 
tween figure  and  legend  a  vertical  line  or  mace. 
Legend  ^if  ws:  '  Samudra  Gupta.' 
Men.  sometimes  wanting. 

Bifermcss     P.  S.  XXIII,  26.    From  Staoy  ooH.  ;  no  mon.  ;  wt.  not  stated ;  is 

fliwi  probably  the  B.  M.  Ppinsep  coin,  wt.  119'5,  which 

Smarhs^  ib  a  fine  broad,  thin  coin  j  design  in  very  low  reKef . 

A  similar  coin  in  fine  condition  in  A.  G.  coll. ;  wt. 
Il7'4y  procnred  in  Ondh. 
B%      M •     Sden.    Broad  coin,  in  good  condition  as  last ;  on  dbv,  king's 

name  is  written  ^17T  Sarmndra ' ;  no  mon. ;  wt. 

111.  {PlaJte  II,  fig.  7.)    There  is  also  a  specimen  of 

this  variety  in  A.  S.  B. ;  wt.  not  stated. 
I.  O.  Coin  of  smaller  diameter,  and  thicker ;  ohv.  legend 

imperfect ;    rev,   legend  as  usual ;  mon.  11 ;  wt. 

120-7.     (Plate  11,  fig.  8.) 
As.  Bes.  XYII,  Fl.  I,  19.    From  a  drawing  of  a  coin  said  to  belong  to 

Mrs.  White  of  Fatehgaph  ;  seems  to  be  a  duplicate 

of  P.  £.  XXIII,  26  ;  no  mon. ;  wt.  not  stated.  Wilson 

mistook  the  lyre  for  a  pillow. 
No.  2  of  Samndra  from  Bharsar  hoard  ;  ohv.  legend  mostly  illegible  ; 

"a  fine  q>eoimen  and  in  high  relief;"  mon.  8a; 

wt.  122.     (/.  A.  8.  B.  XXI,  j^.  892,  396,  and  PlaU 

XII,  6,     The  description  is  ntft  quite  accurate,  and 

the  engraving  is  very  had.) 
A.  G.  ;  2  specimens,  no  details  staited. 
H.  ;    1    specimen    from    pargana    Nawabganj    in    Gonda    district 

opposite  Ayodhya. 

SAMUDRA  GUPTA. 

A^WAMEDHA   TtPE. 

(/.  A.  S,  B,  XXIV,  498,  class  E ;  Bev,  Gatal,,  class  I.) 
Oftv.        Horse,  standing  to  1.  unattended,  occnpying  most  of  field. 
In  front  of  horse  an  altar,  from  top  of  which  springs  a  bent  pole, 
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and 
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carrying  tliree  long  streamers  (described  as  '  waving  flame ' 
by  Wilson),  wbicb  occupy  top  of  field.  Between  horse's  legs 
%  '  Se,*  of  which  meaning  is  not  known,  but  the  same  charac- 
ter is  found  on  the  footstool  on  ohv.  of  Samudra's  Lyrist 
coins.  Marginal  legend  imperfect ;  as  restored  by  Thomas 
it  reads  iRWTVJ  TWfVrrar  rfilft  ftWHI,  *  King  of  kings, 
having  conquered  the  earth  ...  ' ;  the  first  word  appears  cor- 
rupt. 

Female,  standing  to  1.  holding  in  r.  hand  handle  of  yak's  tail 
fly- whisk  (chaurt),  which  rests  on  her  r.  shoulder.  In  front 
of  her  a  spear  or  standard,  adorned  with  pennons ;  her  1. 
hand  hangs  empty  by  her  side.  Legend  in  r,  field  ^^V^ 
^rcniRr,  *  the  hero  of  the  A^wamedha.' 
No  monogram. 

P.  £.  XXIII,  31 ;    in  B.   M.  and  labelled  as  from  Kananj,  collected 

by  Conolly,  but  Prinsep  says  it  was  given  to  him 
by  Miss  Watson.  No  ohv,  legend,  except  tbe 
character  ^  under  the  horse. 

Wt.  117-7  ;  condition  fair.  Seems  to  be  the  coin 
described  and  figured  in  Becords  of  Gapta  Dynasty 
p.  22,  Autotype  Fl.  fig.  4. 

P.  E.  XXIII,  82  J    from  Stacy  collection  j  "  more  perfect "  than  pre- 
ceding ;  traces  of  ohv.  marginal  legend. 
Wt.  not  stated. 

B.  M.  Eden  coll.    Wt.  117  :  condition  good  :  part  of  marginal  legend. 

(PL  II,  fig,  9.) 

B.  M.  Payne  Knight  coll. ;  condition  poor ;  wt.  118*2. 

„     Thomas  coll.  ;  worn,  but  part  of  ohv,  legend  remains  ;  wt.  117. 

This  seems  to  be  the  coin  from  Sah&ranpor  figured 
in  A.  A.  XVIII,  2. 

Freeling  coll. ;  mentioned  in  J,  A.  8.  B,  XXIV,  498  ;  wt.  116. 

B. ;  three  specimens  ;  wt.  not  stated. 

E.  G.  B.,  in  good  condition  ;  ohv.  marginal  legend  seems  to  read 

f^  or  9^,  one  letter,  9|€fcl|^  the   h  at  the  end  ap- 
pears to  me  distinct ;  wt.  117'2. 

A.  G. ;  1  specimen,  no  details  stated. 

Bush  coll. ;  coin  referred  to  in  /.  il.  8,  B,  XXIV,  499,  as  appearing  "  to 

yary  the  ohv,  legend,   but  too  much  worn  to  be 
satisfactorily  deciphered."    Wt.  not  stated. 

G. ;  obtained  at  Luoknow ;  ohv.  legend  very  imperfect ;  wt.  117. 

Thomas  describes  the  horse  as  *  richly  bedecked,'  or  *  decked  for  the 
AiSwamedha  sacrifice,'  bnt  in  reality  the  animal  wears  nothing  but  a  collar, 
and  in  the  poorer  specimens  that  has  disappeared.  The  coins  of  this  type 
are  referred  with  confidence  to  the  reign  of  Samudra,  because  (1)  the 
obverse  legend  *  pri^/im[m]  ;Vyafy a'  recalls   the  phrase  ^  sarwa  prithxvi 
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Ohv. 


Eev. 


vijayanitoditya '  of  Samudra's  Allahabad  Pillar  inscription,  (2)  the  ^ 
ander  the  horse  is  fonnd  on  the  footstool  on  the  obverse  of  the  same  prince's 
Lyrigt  coins,  (3)  the  epithet  *  pardkrama  '  on  the  reverse  is  found  on  his 
Jareiin  and  Archer  coins  and  not  on  those  of  anj  other  Gupta  king,  and 
(4)  Samndra  is  known  to  have  enjoyed  power  sufficient  to  warrant  him 
in  celebrating  an  Aiwamedha  sacrifice. 
QiMere,  is  the  standard  in  front  of  the  horse  the  standard  of  Indra  ? 

SAMUDRA  GUPTA. 

TiQEB  Type. 
{Class  H,  of  Revised  Catalogue.) 

King  standing  to  r.  wearing  tight  Indian  waistcloth,  turban, 
necklace,  armlets,  and  large  earrings,  trampling  on  body  of 
tiger,  which  is  falling  backwards,  while  he  shoots  it  in  the 
mouth.  Bow  in  king's  r.  hand,  his  1.  is  raised  above  shoulder. 
Between  king's  feet  a  letter  (?) 

Legend  on  r.  margin  ^^  ...  '  the  tiger '  ...  Thomas  completes 
it  with  the  word  ikhIR:  *  hero,'  but  the  letters  are  really 
very  imperfect  and  dubious. 

Goddess  to  1.  standing  on  a  dragon  or  marine  monster  which 
faces  1.  grasping  in  her  r.  hand  a  crescent-tipped  standard 
adorned  with  pennons,  resembling  that  on  obv,  of  Boy  and 
Battle>axe  coins  of  Samudra,  and  in  1.  hand  an  expanded 
lotus- flower. 

In  field  to  r.  <19ll^4Ji[  3iir:,  '  Rdjd  Samudra  Guptah.'  No 
monogram.     Wt.  of  one  coin  116*6. 

B.  H.  unique  $  described  in  Rev.  Catal. ;  described  and  figured  in 
Records,  p.  21,  and  Autotype  Plate,  fig.  2.  {Plate  II,  fig.  10.)  In 
Hindu  mythology  the  dragon  {inakara)  is  the  vehicle  both  of 
Yaruigia,  the  god  of  the  waters,  and  of  Kama  Deva,  the  Indian 
Cupid.  Perhaps  the  goddess  on  this  coin  represents  Rati,  the  wife 
of  Kama  Deva,  or,  more  probably  she  may  be  intended  as  the  consort 
of  Varu^a,  with  reference  to  the  name  of  the  king,  Samudra,  which 
means  *  the  ocean.**  Thomas  notes  that  a  similar  monster  is  to  be 
seen  under  the  feet  of  a  statue  found  at  Nongafh,  and  made  of  Ma- 
thnra  sandstone. 

SAMUDRA  GUPTA. 

Boy  and  Battle-Axe  Type. 
(/.  A.  8.  B.  XXIVy  pp.  496-7,  class  G  2  :  Bev.  Catal.  classes  F  and  2  F.) 
Ohv.        King  standing,  usually  to  1.,  with  r.  hand  on  hip,  and  1.  rest- 
ing on  battle*axe.     In  1.  field  a  boy  holds  in   front  of  king  a 

•  C/.  the  introduction  of  Demeter  in  the  coins  of  Demetrius  of  Syria.  The  form 
of  the  creature  on  which  the  reverse  goddess  stands  is  not  very  distinct,  and  Prof* 
Gaidner  thinks  it  more  like  the  head  of  an  elephant  than  anything  else. 


References 

and 
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standard  bearing  device  of  crescent  moon.     Under  king's  1. 

arm  ^ ,  *  Samndra.     In  var.  y,  king  is  to  r.,  and  boy  in  r.  field 

IF 
Marginal  legend  in  yars.  a  and  y,  as  "  obtained  from  seveTal 
specimens,  and  determined  by  Major  Bnsh's   coin,"  is  VHT^ 
'TO^J  TT^fWrnir,  "  King  of  kings,  whose  battle'>aze  is  like  that 
of   Yama  "  ;  but  in  var.  ^  legend  is  different. 

Throned  goddess,  facing  front,  with  feet  on  lotns  flower  as 
footstool ;  fillet  in  r.  hand,  cornucopia  in  1.  arm.  Legend 
Wf^  'I^m  *  the  battle-axe  of  Yama.'        Mon. 

Var.  a  ;  usual  type,  as  desenbed  above, 

P.  E.  XXIII,  28 ;    B.  M.,  Prmaep ;  obtained  by  Conollj  at  Kananj ; 

above  crescent  standard  a  star ;  on  rev,  an  axe- 

head  attached  to  back  of  throne ;  mon.  6a ;  wt. 

116-7. 
P.  £.  XXIX,  11 ;    one  of  two  specimens  obtained  by  Cnnningham  at 

Benares,  Prinsep  had  a  third  similar ;  mon.  6a. 

nearly ;  wt.  not  stated. 

no  rev.  battle-axe,  throne  indistinct ;  mon.  as  in 

P.  E.  XXIX,  11 J  wt.  1170. 

rev.  as  in  B.  M.  Thomas,  but  legend  distinct ;  mon. 

6a  J  wt.  123-4.     {Plate  U,  fig.  11.) 

no  details  stated,  and    the  coin  may  belong  to 

another  variety. 

A.  G.  ;    1  specimen,  seemingly  of  this  var.,  bnt  no  details  stated. 
Var.  0,  clcua  2  F  of  Rev.  CaJbal.  ;  v/aique. 

B.  M.,  Eden  ;       ohv.  legend  on  1.  margin  Qf^nfBT^  ai^d  on  r.  marg^ 

Ipqivn? ;  under  arm  ^  *  Kji ' ;  mon.  3a  j  wt.  117*7. 

(Plat4i  II,  fi^g.  12.) 
Va/r.  y  ;  unique ;     King  to  r. 
A.  A.  XVIII  10 ;    from  Swiney  coll. ;  king  to  r.,  boy  in  r.  field ;  no 

rev.  battle-axe ;  mon.  3a ;  wt.  not  stated. 

Thomas  suggests  that  the  miniature  figure,  which  for  convenience  I 
call  a  boy,  may  be  intended  for  the  son  of  Samudra  Gupta,  alluded  to 
in  the  Allahabad  Pillar  inscription,  but  the  figure  is  probably  only  that  of 
an  attendant  designed  on  a  small  scale  in  contrast  with  that  of  the  divi- 
nized king.  The  ohv.  crescent  moon  standard  is  found  on  rev.  of  Samu- 
dra's  Tiger  type.  In  v.  13  of  the  Allahabad  Pillar  inscription  the  king 
is  declared  to  be  comparable  with  Dhanada  (Kuvera),  Varu^a,  India, 
and  Antaka  (Yama).  These  Boy  and  Battle-axe  coins  seem  to  express 
the  comparison  with  Yama,  as  the  Tiger  coin  perhaps  expresses  the 
comparison  with  Varuna.  In  the  northern  Bilsar  inscription  {Cunning- 
ham Arch.  Bep.  XI^  20),  Kumira  Gupta  is  compared  with  the  same  four 


B.  M.,  Thomas 
B.  M.,   BnBh  ; 
A.  S.  B.  ; 
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godB  to  irbom  Samndm  Oupta  is  likened  in  the  Allahabad  inscription^ 
and  he  is  given  the  title  of  ^*  wielder  of  the  battle-aze  of  death."  The 
ue  of  this  epithet  conyinces  me  that  in  the  Boj  and  Battle-axe  coins 
Samndia  Gupta  is  presented  as  the  incarnation  or  representative  on  earth 
of  Tuna  or  Kptinta,  the  god  of  Death,  who  was  also  regarded  as  the 
*  king  of  justice,  (dhamvmardja).  In  order  of  time  this  type  should, 
perfaapB,  be  placed  before  the  Aiwamedha  and  Tiger  types,  which  are 
more  distiQctively  Hindu. 

CHANDRA  GUPTA  II. 
Cough  Type. 


Obv, 


Rev. 

Beferenees 

and 
Esmaris, 


(B&s,  Catal.y  class  E  a.) 

Eling  seated  on  couch,  with  r.  leg  tucked  up ;  attitude  nearly 
the  same  as  in  Lyrist  type  of  Samudra,  but  there  is  no  lyre ; 
king's  1.  hand    rests  on  couch,  r.  hand  upraised,  empty; 

marginal  legend  (a  few  letters  being  indistinct),  ^  ^ 
iinrwrftfTIW  ^  'Wf  ^1W>  *  [coin  of  the  divine  king  of 
kings,  Chandra  Gupta.']     Of.  legend  of  Archer  type. 

Gbddess  seated  on  throne,  holding  fillet  in  r.  and  flower  in  1« 
hand.     Monogram.    Legend  ^t^HIR:  '  S^ri  Yikrama.' 

B.  M. ;  coin  unique,  so  far  as  is  known ;  worn,  wt.  114'7;  mon.  (8a) 
(FU II,  fig.  12), 
Assigned  to  Ohandra  Gnpta  11  on  aooonnt  of  rev.  legend,  and  the 
title  of  '  Deva  $'  probably  belongs  to  an  early  period  of  his  reign. 
The  84nchi  insoription  (P.  E.  I,  24S  ;  etc.)  states  that  Chandra  Gnpta 
II  was  '  known  among  his  subjects '  as  Deva  Bija ;  his  son  Emnira 
in  a  Horseman  to  Bight  coin  {A,  A.  XVin^  16)  describes  himself  as 
'  DeYajanita/  the  son  of  Deva,  or  '  the  divine,'  and  himself  assumes 
the  title  of  *  Deva '  in  an  unpublished  g^ld  Archer  coin  (Rev.  Catal., 
doss  6  E  b),  and  in  some  of  his  silver  *  peacock*  coins. 

Genl.  Cunningham  informs  me  that  this  coin,  or  one  like  it,  is 
figured  in  a  book  entitled  Oriental  Collections  (4to.),  Vol.  2,  p.  426, 
PL  A.  fig.  2,)  but  I  have  not  seen  the  book  referred  to. 

CHANDRA  GUPTA  II. 

Abgheb  Type. 

(7.  A.  8.  B.  XXIV,  p.  499,  class  G 1 ;  Bev.  Catal,  class  E  and2  E.) 

Obv.  King  standing,  wearing  tailed  coat,  ordinarily  tnmed  to  1., 
his  1.  band  grasps  and  rests  on  bow,  of  wbicb  the  string  is 
ordinarily  tnmed  inwards ;  arrow  in  r.  band,  and  bird-stand- 


ard bebind  r.  arm.     Under  1.  arm  «(   *  Chandra.' 
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A.  G.; 
A.  C; 
P.  K.  XXIX,  13 ; 


In  var.  8  of  Glass  II,  king  faces  r.,  with  bow  in  r.  hand,  and 
name  nnder  r.  arm ;  in  yar.  c,  he  faces  r.,  with  bow  in  L 
hand. 

In  var.  P  either  a  wheel  or  uncertain  object  over  king's  r. 
shoulder.  Marginal  legend,  restored,  ^  ^  imTTSTTfirCtW 
^  ^q«|p  'W^  '  the  divine  king  of  kings,  Chandra  Gupta.'  Cf» 
legend  of  Couch  type. 
Uev.  Goddess,  facing  front,  and  seated  either  on  throne  {Glass  I), 
or  cross-legged  on  lotus-flower  {Class  11),  holding  in  r.  hand 
a  fillet,  and  in  1.  either  a  cornucopia  or  lotus-flower.  Legend 
^t  fMlRS^  *  the  hero ' ;  the  W  is  sometimes  doubled.        Mon. 

Class  I. — Throne  Rev. 

Var,  a  ;  how-string  imoards. 

P.  E.  XXIII,  18  ;     dug  up  at  Jaichandra'a  Mahal,  Jaunpnr,  by  Tre- 

gear,  along  with  Samndra's  Aroher  coin.  (P.  E, 
XXIIIy  19)  ;  cornucopia  in  1.  band  of  rev,  god- 
dess ;  mon.  21 ;  wt.  not  stated, 
mon.  16  ;  wt.  113*2  ;  from  Oudh. 
1  specimenySeemingly  of  tbi8yar.,no  details  stated. 
"  a  very  perfect  example  from  Cunningham's 
cabinet,  procured  at  Mirz£pur;"  flower  in  1. 
band  of  rev.  goddess ;  mon.  3a ;  wt.  not  stated. 
The  B.  M.  Prinsep  coin  belongs  to  Glass  II. 

C. ;  from  Cawnpore  (P) ;  wt.  118*90. 

Var.  fi  ;  bow-string  outwards.     (Class  2'E  of  Rev.  Catal.) 

Marsden,  MLYII;    rev.  goddess  holds  cornucopia ;  mon.  23  ;  wt.  118. 

1.  O.,  No.  8 ;  corresponds  closely  with  Marsden's  coin,  but  mon. 

4c ;  ohv,  legend  ^  ^  il^TTWlfW^TV  ;  ^• 
120*9.  This  is  probably  the  coin  from  Barhal  in 
Grorakhpur,  with  same  ohv,  legend.  {See  /.  A, 
8.  B.  XXIVy  499.)     Plate  II,  fig.  14. 

Class  II. — Lotus-ploweb  seat  Rev. 

Var.  a  ;  usual  type,  as  described  above  ;  king  to  I. 

P.  E.  XXX,  9 ;        from  Tregear  coll. ;  flower  in  1.  hand  of  rev,  god- 
dess ;  mon.  22  ;  wt.  not  stated. 

No.  2  of  Tod's  4th  series ;  as  above  ;  mon.  8b  ;  wt.  not  stated.     (2V. 

JB.  A.  8.  I.  PI.  XII.) 

Bharsar  hoard.  No.  I  of  of  Chandra  Gupta ;  as  above  ;  mon.  8a  ;  wt. 

124 ;  a  duplicate  weighed  126.  (J.  A.  8.  B.  XXI, 
894-5,  400.) 
ditto.  No.  5  ditto  ;  mon.  8a ;  wt.  112. 

Ab.  Res.  XVII,  PI.  1, 13  ;  from  drawing  of  a  coin  belonging  to  Col. 

Willoughby  of  Patna ;  mon.  86  ;  wt.  not  stated. 

Marsden,  ML  ;         mon.  20a ;  wt.  124*5  ;  two  ks  in  rev,  legend. 

B.  M.,  Brind 5  mon.  lOo  j  wt.  1178. 
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;     mon.  8b  ;  wt.  121*7. 

mon.  8b  ;  wt.  126'3. 

mon.  8b  ;  wt.  124'7. 

mon.  lb  ;  wt.  119-2. 

mon.  10a ;  wt.  121-8. 

mon.  7a ;  wt.  124*3  ;  two  hs  in  rev.  legend ;  a  fine 

specimen.     {PI.  Illy  fig.  1.) 

mon.  10b  ;  wt.  124'6 ;  two  hs ;  fine  condition. 

mon.  24  ;  wt.  125*5. 

mon.   8b  ;  wt.   128 ;  two  Jcb  ;    fine  condition ;  is 

probably  the  coin  figured  in  A.  A.  XYIII,  4. 

mon.  24 ;  wt.  127*6  ;  two  ks. 

mon.  8a  j  wt.  119*7  ;    ditto. 

mon.  I7a ;  wt.  126*5  ;  ditto. 

mon.  imperfect ;  wt.  120. 
8  Bpecimena  ;  mon.  of  all  seems  to  be  8b  ;  wts.  not  stated. 

In  8  coins  the  1.  hand  of  rev.  g^dess  is  described 

as  being  upraised,  and  in  5  coins  as  resting  on  her 

hip  ;  probably  the  lotus-flower  is  obliterated.    A 

ninth  specimen  is  said  to  be  of  base  metal,  and  is 

probably  one  of  the  barbarous  coins. 
A.  G. ;  6  specimens,  seemingly  of  this  var.,  no  details  stated. 
Hugli  hoard  s   4  coins  seem  to  belong  to  this  variety  ;  of  three  the 

mon.  is  19b|  and  of  one,  19a ;  wts.  not  stated. 
Coin  from  Bewa  treasury ;  apperently  of  this  variety,  with  two  lea. 

(Proc.  A.  8.  B.  Aug.  1880.) 
H.  s  1  specimen,  from  ancient  mound  in  Barabanki  district. 
C.  i  from  Ghizipur ;  wt.  118*60. 

This  variety  of  Chandra  Gnpta's  coinage  is  the  commonest  of  all  the 
Gupta  gold  coins,  and  was  the  model  followed  by  the  princes  who  imita- 
ted the  Gupta  style  after  the  fall  of  the  imperial  dynasty.  The  abnn- 
dftnce  and  yariety  of  the  coins  of  Chandra  Gnpta  II  prove  that  his  reign 
WB6  a  long  one. 

Far.  B ;  as  var.  a,   hut  loith  wheel  (or  sometimes  another  object)  over 

king* 8  r.  shoulder ;  weight  heavier. 

Bharsar  hoard,  No.  2  of  Chandra  Gupta ;    mon.   15  ;    wt.  180 ;  a 

duplicate  weighed  same.      (/.  A.    8.    B.    XXI, 
p.  894,  PI.  XII.  1.) 
9  i  mon.  18  ;  wt.  182*5  ;  {PlaJte  III,  fi^.  2.) 

10  ;         mon.  17b  ;  wt.  132*5. 

11  ;  mon.  8a ;  126*6 ;  worn. 

12  5         mon.  8b  ;  wt.  126*7 ;  ditto. 
18  ;         mon.  8a ;  wt.  129*6 ;  ditto. 

A.  G. ;    uncertain  object  instead  of  wheel ;  mon.  cut  away ;  wt. 

180*4  ;  h  in  rev.  legend  seems  double  5  oval  and 
rather  rude  coin ;  from  Oudh. 


I.  O.,  No. 


If 


» 


>f 


f) 
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Perhaps  A.  A.  XYIII,  21,  from  K&ligbit  board  shonld  be  placed 
here,  bat  the  wt.  is  not  stated.  A  coin  from  the  Hdgli  hoard  with  nn- 
certain  object  on  ohv.^  and  a  pecnliar  mon.  on  rev.  may  also  belong  to  this 
var.,  but  without  knowledge  of  the  wt.,  it  is  impossible  to  decide.  Kittoe 
interprets  the  wheel  on  the  Bharsar  coin  as  the  ''wheel  or  disctus  emblem  of 
universal  sovereignty,"  but  I  prefer  to  regard  it  as  a  solar  emblem  ;  it 
much  resembles  the  head  of  Ghafot  Kacha's  solar  standard.  I  should 
think  that  this  variety  belongs  to  a  late  period  of  Chandra  Ghipta's  long 
reign,  and  it  may  possibly  be  posthumous.  The  weight  separates  it 
sharply  from  all  his  other  issues,  except  the  next  following  variety. 

Var,  y;  as  var,  0 ,  hut  wheel  is  replaced  by  crescent. 

Bhanar  hoard ;       No.  8  of  Chandra  €hipta ;  mon.  8a ;  wt.  126 ;  a 

daplicate  weighed  the  same ;  ooin  small ;  gold 
pale  and  alloyed  ;  (/.  A.  8,  B.  XZI,  PI.  XZI,  2.) 

Var.  8  ;  iing  to  r.,  how  in  r.  handf  name  under  r.  arm, 

Bhanar  hoard;       No.  4  of  Chandra  Gapta ;   mon.  8a;  wt  112; 

small  coin,  gold  pale.  (/.  A.  8.  B.  XXI,  PI.  Xn,  3.) 

I.  0. ,  No.  1 ;  mon.  8a ;  wt.  US* ;  worn.     {Plate  III^  fig.  3.) 

Var.  c  ;  king  to  r.,  how  in  I.  hand,  namie  under  I.  arm. 

I.  0.,  No.  2  ;  mon  Ac ;  wt.  122*3. 

Coin  from  BnlandBhahr ;  mon.  and  wt.  not  stated  (Proc.  A.  8.  B. 

Aprilj  1879).  A  coin  in  the  A.  S.  B.  cabinet 
Beems  to  belong  to  this  var.,  and  may  be  the 
Bnlandshahr  specimen. 

For  the  heavy  *  barbarous '  coins  of  Archer  type,  setf  Supplement. 


CHANDRA  GUPTA  U. 

Lancee  Type. 

(/.  A.  8.  B.  XXIV,  499,  cIo&b  F;  Bev.  Oatal.,  class  /.) 

Obv.  King  on  prancing  horse,  proceeding  to  r.,  with  lance  at 
charge,  either  helmeted,  and  without  nimbus,  or  barebeaded 
with  curly  hair,  and  nimbus ;  sometimes  a  crescent  behind 
his  head. 

Legend,  as  read  by  Thomas,  ^m  MiT  HT  ^t  ^9^  ifin  '  parama 

bhaga[vato  r^] j&  Sri  Chandra  Gupta ;'  but  in  the  B.  M. 
specimens  the  H  and  HT  are  veiy  doubtful. 
Bev.  Goddess,  to  1.,  seated  upright  on  Indian  wicker  stool  (mofha) , 
with  fillet  in  r.  and  either  lotus-flower,  or  bird-headed  sceptre 
in  1.  hand.  Legend  always  ^vftlll  f^lVK} ,  '  the  unoonquered 
Yikrama,'  or  '  champion. 
No  mon.,  except  in  one  coin. 
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Beferences 

m 

and 
Remarks. 


P.  E.  XXX,  6; 

Prinsep, 


B.     M. 


B.    M.    Prinsep, 


A.  C. 


Variety  a.  Rev.  goddess  with  fillet ^  andfiower ;  no  mon. 

from  Tregear  coll. ;  king  helmeted  ;  no  nimbns  ; 
crescent  behind  his  head  ;  wt.  not  stated. 
No.  1 ;  obtained  by  Bacon  at  Eananj ;  king  seems 
to  have  no  helmet,  but  has  cnrly  hair,  Vith  a 
sort  of  nimbus  behind  ;  crescent  also  behind  his 
head  ;  wt.  119-7.     (Plate  III.  fig.  4.) 
No.  2  ;  resembles  No.  1,  bnt  find-spot  not  stated  ; 
wt.  118-6. 
1  specimen,  seemingly  of  this  var.,  bnt  no  details  stated  ; 
the  coin  may  be  a  Horseman  to  Left  piece. 
Variety  /3;  Rev.  goddess  with  fillet j  and  bird-headed  sceptre ;  mon. 

A.  A.  XVIII,  17  ;     Ohv.  king  wears  peculiar  helmet  ("  rayed  turban," 

Wilson)  }  no  nimbus,   no  crescent ;  legend  ^\J{ 

...iKTf-g,  'parama  [Cha]ndra  Gupta.'     Rev,  as  in 

p.  £.  XXX,  6,  except  that  goddess  holds  bird- 
headed  sceptre  in  1.  hand  ;  mon.  12,  not  No.  160 
of  Wilson  =  (4&)  as  stated  in  text ;  between  mon. 
and  goddess'  hand  is  a  crescent,  C  ;  wt.  not  stated. 
This  coin  is  cited  by  Thomas  {Rev.  Catal.  a/nd- 
Records,  p.  23  note)  as  a  variety  of  his  class  J  a  of 
Mahendra  Gupta,  but  is  plainly  a  Lancer  coin  of 
Chandra  Gupta. 

B.  ;  one  fine  specimen   appears  to  belong  to  either  variety  of  the 

type,  but  details  not  stated. 


CHANDRA  GUPTA  II. 

Horseman  to  Left  Type. 
(Not  included  in  J,  A,  S.  B,  XXIV  catal. ;  nor  in  Rev,  Catal.) 

Ohv.  Horseman  proceeding  to  L  king's  head  apparently  bare,  with 
curly  hair,  no  nimbus  ;  distinct  legend  ^t^'^  ?nf:  H<44^SK9 
'  S^ri  Chandra  Gnpta  paramabhaftaraka.' 

Bev,  Goddess  to  1.  seated  on  Indian  wicker  stool  (morhd),  hold- 
ing fillet  in  r.,  and  lotns  flower  in  1.  hand  ;  legend  distinct, 
^rfwi  firURI,  '  ajita  Vikrama '  ;  no  mon. 


^ff^ences 

and 
Semarks, 


No.  6  of  Chandra  Gupta  from  Bharsar  hoard  ;  **  a  very  perfect  speci- 
men," legends  complete ;  wt.  122  (JT.  A.  8.  B. 
XXI,  S95  ;  PI.  XII,  4.) 

No.  3  of  Mahendra  (P)  ditto  ;  ohv.  legend  incomplete,  and  not  deci- 
phered 5  rev.  legend  ^fff^PT  ■•■  *  ajita  '•  This  coin 
evidently  should  be  assigned  to  Chandra  Gupta  j 
in  the  Horseman  to  Left  coins  of  Kumara  Gupta 
Mahendra  the  rev.  goddess  is  feeding  a  peacock. 
Wt.  124.     (J.  A.8.B.  XXI,  399.) 

W.  T.  ;  ohv.  legend  not  reiui  ;  rev.  legend  and  device  as  in  J.  A.  8.  B» 

XXI,  PL  XII,  4  ;  wt.  122. 


A  A 


Dtffuuty, 


Bev, 


References 

and 
Uemarks, 


CHANDRA  GUPTA  II. 

Lioh-Tbampleb  Type. 
(/.  A.  8.  B.  XXIVy  p.  601,  class  G  2  ;  Bev,  Gated,,  class  K  h.) 
Obv.        King,  wearing  waistcloth,    standing  in  energetic  attitude, 
shooting  in  month  a  lion,  which,  in  vars.   <t,  ^,  8,  is  fEkUing 
backwards  with  the  king's  1.   foot  on  its  belly.     In  var.  y, 
the  lion  is  standing  with  the  king's  1.  foot  on  its  back. 

Invars,  o,  ^  y,  king  is  turned  to  r.,  with  bow  in  1.  hand,  bat 
in  Tar.  8,  he  &ces  1.,  with  bow  in  r.  hand. 

Legend  not  deciphered,  but,  in  var.  8,  it  includes  the  words 
'Vikrama  ...  Gnpta.' 

Goddess,  seated  cross-legged,  facing  front,  on  conehant  lion, 
which  faces  1.,  holding  fillet  in  r.,  and  lotns-flower  in  1.  hand ; 
bnt,  in  var.  )S,  she  sits  astride,  holding  lotus-flower  in  r.,  while 
1.  hand  is  empty. 

Legend  in  all  var.,  f9^  f^HIRn,  '  the  lion-champion.'  Men. 
generally,  except  in  var.  p. 

Var.  a  ;  king  to  r.,  bow  in  L  hand,  trampling  on  lion^s  hdZy  ;  rm,  god- 

dsss  oro88'leggedt  facing  front, 
P.  E.  XXX,  1 ;        mon.  8a ;  wt.  not  stated ;  from  Tregear  ooH. 
No.  8  of  Tod'B  4th  aerioB  s  mon.  Bb  ;  wt.  not  stated.    {Trans,  R.  A, 

8,  z.,  PI,  xn), 

A.  A.  XVIII,  5  -«  B.  M.,   Swiney  5 ;  mon.  10c ;  wt.  115'4 ;    erro- 

neooflly  described  by  Wilson.    {Flate  HI,  fig,  5.) 
W.  T.  ;  mon.  7b  j  wt.  122. 

A.  G.  ;  2  specimens,  "  king^  killing  lion,"  bat  no  details  stated,  and 

the  coins  may  not  belong  to  this  Tar. 

B.  I  one  specimen,  belonging  either  to  this  variety,  or  to  ii,  or  7  S 

details  not  stated. 

Var,  fi  ;  cbv.  Mvn  a;  rev.  goddess  astride  on  lion,  with  lotus-flower 

in  r.  hand,  I.  hand  empty, 
no  mon, ;  wt.  118*2  ;  worn. 
Jnng  to  r.  with  foot  on  hack  of  lion,  which  stands 
with  head  twned  round* 

mon.  lOb ;  wt.  not  stated ;  fillet  on  rev,  not 
visible  ;  design  spirited,  and  well  exeoated ;  from 
Tregear  collection. 

king  to  I,,  with  bow  in  r.  hand,  trampHmg  with  r . 
foot  on  Uon's  belly. 

mon.  4c;  wt.  not  stated;  obv,  legend,  as  en- 
graved, and  as  read  by  Frinsep,  f^riVW  ^fKPI  ^ 
IT^  *  Yikrama  nariina  ma  Gupta,'  bnt  there  must 
be  some  error.  Brroneonsly  described  by  Prin- 
sep  as  a  "  sorry  duplicate  "  of  P.  K.  XXIII,  25 
(Retreating  Lion  type),  which  is  a  very  different 
coin.    From  Stacy  collection. 


B.  G.  B  ; 
Var,   y  ; 

P.  B.  XXX,  2 ; 


Var.  d.  ; 

P.  B.  XXIII,  27 ; 
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B. ;  two  spocimeiiui. 

No.  4  of  Tod's  4th  series ;  mon.  seems  to  be  20a ;  wt.  not  stated ;  ohv, 

legend    includes    certainlj    f^HTV^   'Yikrama.' 
{TrofM.  R.  A,  a.  I.  {1827).    PL  XIL 
C.  {    in  obv.  legend  .  .  l|^    ' . .  nari '  . .  legible,  so  far  confirming 

Prinsep's  reading ;  no  mon. ;  wt.  122*00 ;  obtain- 
ed at  Benares.  Perhaps  the  trae  reading  is 
lf?ftinf ,  *  best  of  men' ;  cf.  Ghafot  Kaoha.    Mr. 

Gamac  also  has  a  coin  obtained  at  Benares  with 
.  .  IR^  .  .  «tavasa'  on  obv,,  and  rev,  lion  to 
right;  wt.  120'45.  I  omitted  to  note  further 
particalars,  and  the  coin  is  perhaps  of  the  com* 
batant  Lion  type. 


Mr.  Thomas  (/.  A.  8,  B.  XXIV  p,  501,  class  G;  Bev.  Oatal,  class  K) 
Vrieflj  describes  as  follows  a  coin  in  the   Stacy  collection,  which  he 
legards  as  being  *'  a  oast  from  a  genuine  original.     Ohv.  king  to  r. 
vzoed  with  bow,  shooting  a  lion ;  legend  ^  ftlTil  fRVT^   [iHMfXfir]   ^ 
V^FL  '  Kmnam  Gnpta,  of  might  like  a  lion's,  most  prosperous.*    Bev. 
P&rvati  seated  on  a  lion,  her  r.  hand  extends  the  fillet,   the   I.,   which 
rests  upon  her  knee,  holds  a  flower ;  legend  f^  ^1%^  '  Sinha  Mahendra  ;* 
wi  126 ;  type  P.  E.  XXX,  1."     If  this  cast  represents  a  genuine  coin  it 
is  a  most  important  document,  as  proving  that  both  the  titles  ^  Sinha 
Mahendra'  and  'Sinha  Yikrama'   belong  to   KumAra  Gupta.     But   I 
think  it  probable  that  the  cast  is  a  forgery.*     The  combination  of  titles 
has  no  parallel  in  any  authentic  coin,  and  the  legend  has  the  appearance 
of  hftTing  been  composed  to  solve  the   difficulty  felt  in  assigning  the 
*  Sinhs  Yikrama '  coins.     In  the  genuine  Lion-Trampler  coin  of  Kumi- 
t&'s  (P.  B,  XXXy   8)    the  rev.  legend  is  '  Sri  Mahendra  Sinha  ;'  in  the 
cast  the  word  *  Sinha  '  is  made  to  precede  '  Mahendra.'     Mr.  Thomas, 
ifl  bis  original  catalogue  (/.  A,  8.  B.  XXIV,  501^  and  in  his  Revised 
Catalogue  assigns  all  the  ^  Sinha  Yikrama '  coins  to  Kum&ra  Gupta,  be- 
ing apparently  led  to  this  conclusion  by  the  dubious  Stacy  cast.     In  his 
Becords  of  the  Gupta  Dynasty  (p,  22)  he  attributes  the  B.  M.  unique 
Betreating  Lion  coin  with  *  Sinha  Yikrama '  legend,  (P.  E.  XXIII,  25) 
to  Ssmudia  Ghipta.     He  does  not  state  any  reason  for  this  attribution, 

•  In  a  letter,  written  in  May  1883,  Mr.  W.  Theobald  tells  me  j— "  There  is  a 
RMring  trade  jnst  now  doing  in  forgeries.  Jnst  before  I  left  India,  two  years  ago* 
1  n«r  npiraids  of  38  beantifiilly  exeonted  forgeries  of  gold  ooins  with  one  man  in 
Hiitra,  and,  what  is  more  carious,  I  actually  saw  forged  copper  ooins,  bnt  these 
only  once  in  an  oat-of-the-way  village,  and  the  same  man  had  a  few  forged  silver 
Softhytes,  one  of  which  I  bought ;  but  I  have  a  genuine  one  also." 
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but  it  seems  to  be  based  on  the  similarity  in  design  and  execution  be- 
tween the  coin  in  question,  and  Samudra's  unique  Tiger  coin.  But  tliis 
similarity  is  not  sufficient  to  outweigh  all  the  other  evidence.  The  laon- 
Trampler  coin  (P.  E.  XXX^  8)  with  rev.  legend  '  Sri  Mahendra  Sinha ' 
is  undoubtedly  Kumara's,  for  no  one  has  ever  supposed  that  the  title 
Mahendra  was  shared  by  Samudra  with  Kumara.  The  Combatant  Lion 
coins  (P.  E,  XXIII^  28  efc),  which  bear  on  the  reverse  the  name  in  fnH 
of  Kumara  Gupta  also  resemble  in  obverse  device  the  Tiger  coin  of 
Samudra,  quite  as  much  as  the  *  Sinha  Vikrama'  coins  do.  We  know  for 
certain  that  *  Vikrama  '  was  a  favourite  title  of  Chandra  Gupta  II,  and, 
after  full  consideration  of  the  problem,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  concluding 
that  General  Cunningham  {Arch.  Rep.  X,  IJJ),  is  right  in  assigning  all  the 
*  Sinha  Vikrama '  coins  to  Chandra  Gupta  II.*  The  result  is  that  both 
Chandra  Gupta  II  and  Kumara  Gupta  must  be  credited  with  having 
issued  coins  both  of  the  Lion-Trampler  and  Combatant  Lion  types,  while 
the  unique  Retreating  Lion  coin  must  be  assigned  to  Chandra  Gupta  II. 
Prinsep,  with  his  usual  acuteness,  observed  on  the  close  similarity  be- 
tween the  mintages  of  Kumara  Gupta  and  his  father  Chandra  Gupta  II. 

CHANDRA  GUPTA  II. 

Combatant  Lion  Type. 
(Not  included  in  either  of  Mr.  Thomases  catalogues.) 

Ohv,  King,  standing  to  r.,  in  attitude  less  energetic  than  that  of 
Lion-Ti'ampler  type,  bareheaded,  with  bow  in  1.  hand,  shoot- 
ing lion  in  mouth,  but  not  trampling  on  its  body.  Some- 
times, above  king's  1.  arm,  and  in  front  of  his  face,  a  character 
*  h  '  ?  Legend  of  about  20  characters,  including  perhaps,  ... 
TTT  ^'Si,  ' ...  rata  Chandra  '  ? 

Rev,  Goddess,  holding  fillet  in  r.,  and  lotus-flower  in  1.  hand, 
seated,  facing  front,  cross-legged  on  back  of  lion  couchant 
to  1.  Legend  ^  ftUR:,  *  S'ri  Vikrama  ' ;  the  k  is  sometimes 
doubled.     Coins  poorly  designed  and  executed.     Mon. 

References     E.    C.    B. ;  on  left   ohv.  margin  6  or  7  character,  not  read, 

and  on  r.  -^  ^'Jf,  *  rata  Chandra*  ?  j  character  before 

Remarks,  king's  face  ;  mon.  86  j  wt.  120*9. 

B.  M.  Swiney  4 ;     no  character  before  king's  face  ;  mon.  10c  ;  wt. 

111-4.     {Plate  III,  fig.  6.) 
A.  G. ;  dbv.  legend  of  abont  20  characters ;  mon.  10c ;  wt*  117*4 ; 

from  Oudh. 

•  In  his  latest  publication  on  the  subject  {Epoch  of  the  OuptaSy  p.  24,  from  J.  R, 
A.  8.  for  1880)  Mr.  Thomas  refers  to  the  reign  of  Chandra  Gupta  II  both  the  Sinha 
Vikrama  and  the  Vikramaditya  coins.  The  late  Sir  E.  0.  Bayley  concurred  in  this 
assignment. 
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The  same  character,  in  the  same  position  before  the  king's  face,  is 
found  in  Knmira  Gupta's  Archer  type,  class  I,  var.  j3  ;  its  meaning  is 
not  known. 

CHANDRA  GUPTA  II. 

Retreating  Lion  Type. 

(/.  A.  8.  JB,  XXIV ^  501,  doss  H,  1  ;  Bev.  Catal,,  cktss  L.) 

Ohv,  King  standing  to  front,  head  tnmed  to  1.  wearing  tight 
waistcloth,  armlets,  large  earrings,  and  necklace  ;  hair  braid- 
ed or  curled,  perhaps  covered  by  a  close  cap.  He  holds  in 
r.  hand  bow,  and  in  1.  an  arrow  pointed  downwards,  having 
just  discharged  arrow  at  retreating  lion,  which  occupies  1. 
margin,  and  in  whose  snout  the  arrow-head  is  sticking. 
Legend  on  r.  margin  il^TTWftnnW  ^t,  *  MahardjddhirajA  Sri.' 

Bev,  Goddess  (Durga  ?)  seated  on  couchant  lion,  which  faces  1. ; 
in  her  r.  hand  fillet,  and  in  1.  which  rests  on  her  hip,  a  lotus- 
flowQT.  Her  r.  leg  is  tucked  up  under  her,  the  1.  hangs  down 
behind  the  lion's  rump.  Legend  ^  f^  f^RIRT:^  *  the  lion 
champion' ;  vertical  line  between  device  and  legend.     Mon. 

Beferenees  Uniqne  coin  ;  P.  B.  XXII,  25,  and  Vol.  I.  pp.  27  and  280 ;  Recorda. 
and  p.  22  and  Antotype  PI.  fig.  8  ;  in  B.  M. ;  ob- 

BetJiKirJu,  tained  at  Kanauj  by   Liont.   Conolly ;   mon.  4c ; 

wfc.  123.  A  broad  coin  of  artistic  design,  and 
spirited  execution.  (Plate  III,  jig.  7.)  For  discus- 
Bion  of  qnestion  of  attribution  see  remarks  under 
Lion-Tramplor  type  of  Chandra  Gupta  II. 

CHAI^DRA  GUPTA  II. 

SWOEDSMAIJ  AND    UMBRELLA   TyPE. 

(/.  A.  8.  B.  XXIV,  492,  class  A  1 ;  Bev.  Catal,  classes  B  and  2  B.) 

Ohv.  King  standing,  facing  1.,  bareheaded,  with  long  curly  hair, 
with  1.  hand  resting  on  short  sword  (khanda),  and  with  r. 
hand  casting  incense  on  small  altar,  which  is,  however, 
sometimes  wanting.  Beside  king's  1.  arm  a  miniature  figure 
holding  handle  of  state-umbrella,  which  shades  the  king. 
Marginal  legend,  restored  from  comparison  of  specimens, 
Rl4l«lif<fl|  ftrf^TH^ftlFT  IS^jfH,  *  Vikramaditya,  having  con- 
quered the  earth,  prospers.' 

Bev.  Standing  female  figure  (  ?  Victory,  Wilson),  either  full 
front,  or  facing  I.  with  fillet  in  r.  hand,  and  sometimes  a 
flower    in  1. :   her  dress  slightly   varies  in  different  coins* 
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Legend  A^IKinM   '  YiknimiuUtya»*  sometiiiies  spelled  with 
two  k^.    Monogram  sometimes  wanting. 

P.  E.  Vol.  I,  872,  PI.  XXX,  7 ;  from  Tregear  ooIL,  and  at  that  time 

uniqiie ;  no  altar  <m  obv,  $  one  k  in  rev.  legend ; 
no  mon. ;  wt.  not  stated. 

A.  A.  XV III,  1  I    from  E.  I.  0.  ooll.  bat  not  now  in  I.  O. ;  no  obv. 

altar ;  no  flower  in  1.  hand  of  rw.  gfoddess,  but  a 
knobbed  staff  behind  her;  donble  k  in  r«v. 
legend ;  no  mon.  $  wt.  not  stated ;  more  Indian 
in  style  than  Prinsep's  ooin. 

B.M.,Ed6nNo.  1;    o&v.   altar  partly  visible,  with  incense  falling 

on  it ;  rev,  in  fine  condition ;  open  lotos-flower 
in  goddess*  left  hand  %  no  staff  between  her  and 
legend,  which  has  only  one  k ;  mon.  apparently 
86  ;  wt.  119-3.     {Plate  HE,  fig.  8.) 

ditto,  ditto.  No.  2 ;  poorer  specimen  ;  umbrella  cut  away ;  mon.  im- 
perfect s  wt.  117'5. 

B. ;  three  specimens. 

Freeling  No.  1 1       ohv.  altar ;  rev,  goddess  holds  flower  in  left  hand; 

mon.  No.  159  A.  A.,  v%m,  Sa ;  two  ka  in  rev, 
legend ;  wt.  121.     (/.  A.  8.  B.  XXIV,  492.) 

ibidf  No.  2  ;  rev.  goddess  foil  front,  with  transparent  dra- 

pery ;  mon.  resembling  that  of  Gha^t  Kacha's 
coin,  P.  E.  XXIX,  12,  bat  with  doable  crossbar ; 
one  k  in  rev,  legend ;  wt.  121.    (tbid,  ciUus  2  B.) 

These  coins  are  ascribed  by  Thomas  to  Chandra  Ghipta  I,  and  are  so 
classed  in  B.  M.,  but  are  ascribed  by  Cnnningham  to  Chandra  Gupta  II| 
and  in  this  attribution  the  late  Sir  E.  C.  Bayley  concurred.  The  design 
of  the  rev,  rather  &.vourB  the  former  supposition,  but  the  king's  curly  hair, 
and  the  obv.  legend,  which  is  nearly  identical  with  that  on  Kum&ra's 
unique  Swordsman  coin,  are  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The  reduplication  of 
the  k  in  the  rev.  legend  of  some  of  the  coins  in  question  is  also  found  in 
Chandra  Gupta  II's  Archer  coins.  The  average  weight  is  consistent 
with  the  attribution  of  these  coins  to  either  prince.  Considering  the 
fact  that  Chandra  Gupta  II  in  his  silver  coins  used  the  titles  Yikramin- 
ka  and  Yikram&rka  as  well  as  Vikram^ditya,  I  have  no  doubt  that  these 
gold  coins  with  the  title  of  Vikramiditya  should  be  referred  to  him. 
This  title  is  also  found  on  one  of  the  heavy  coins  of  barbarous  execution, 
bearing  the  name  of  Chandra,  which  is  described  in  the  Supplement. 
Mr.  Theobald  has  a  large  copper  coin  (a  duplicate  of  P.  S.  XXX,  11) 
with  legend  '  Mahardja  Sri  Chandra  Gupta,'  the  obverse  of  which  seems 
to  be  a  rude  imitation  of  these  gold  coins  ;  wt.  71.  Qen,  Cunningham 
compares  the  obv.  device  with  a  sculpture,  apparently  of  Gupta  age,  at 
Bhitari  in  the  Ghizipur  district.     {Arch,  Eep.  p,  99.) 
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KUMABA  GUPTA  (MAHENDBA). 

SWOSDSMAN  TtPE. 

{Bev.  Gatal,y  cUui  D  a.) 

Ohv,  King,  £Ehcing  front,  with  long  curly  hair,  wearing  a  cap 
or  turban,  short  drawers,  necklace,  and  aimlets ;  with  r.  hand 
casting  incense  on  small  altar,  which  is  partly  visible ;  a  short 
sword  hangs  from  his  waist,  and  his  1.  hand  rests  on  his  hip. 
Behind  r.  arm.  bird-standard,  adorned  with  pennons.  Beside 
left  elbow  Tf  '  Kn,'  with  a  crescent  over  the  syllable.  Legend 
on  margin  [1%]f)nRfiR?9  ^HTCfil  IWTT,  *Kmn4ra,  having 
conqnered  the  earth,  prospers.' 
Bev,  Ck>ddess,  seated  cross-legged  on  lotns-flower  seat  with  fillet 
in  r.,  and  open  lotos-flower  in  1.  hand.  Legend  ^  fRVT^  irif 
*  Sri  Kmnara  Gupta.'    Monogpram. 

Urnqne  coin  in  B.  M.  Prinflep  ooU. ;  described  and  figured  in 
Beoordfl,  p.  28  and  Antotype  PI.  fig.  6.  The  first  two  words  are  read 
nW  ^IHI  by  Thomas,  which  is  nnintelligihie :  I  read  his  n  as  a  |f^ 
with  one  limb  a  little  prolonged— the  remains  of  the  f^  are  on  the 
left  margin ;  a  oraok  Grosses  the  ^^  bnt  the  letter  is  qnite  distinct 

the  l^^d  thns  agrees  with  that  on  the  Swordsman  and  Umbrella 
ocnns  of  Chandra  Gupta  11,  father  of  Knmira.  The  crescent  over  the 
obverse  «  is  remarkable,  because  it  is  generaUj  f onnd  only  in  the 
heavy  debased  coins  of  the  type  of  N&ra  Gnpta's  coinage.  The  wt. 
124*2  of  the  present  coin  indicates  that  it  bdongs  to  the  genuine 
mintage  of  the  imperial  Knmira  Gupta.  The  execution  of  the  coin 
is  chunsy,  bat  not  very  barbarous.    Hon.  86  (Plate  111,  fig.  9.) 

KUMiffiA  GUPTA  (MAHBNDRA.) 

Aboheb  Type. 

(/.  A.  8.  B.  y^^^t  500,  cUus  O  1,  and  varieties ;  Bev.  Oatal.  classes 

hEh,6  Eh,7  Sh^andE  c.) 

Gbv.  King,  standing  to  1.,  head  bare,  hair  cnrly,  r.  hand,  ezten* 
ded  across  bird-standard,  holding  arrow ;  L  hand  either  rest- 
ing on  tip  of  bow  with  string  turned  inwards,  or  grasping 
middle  of  bow  with  string  outwards. 

Sometimes,  but  not  always,  Tf  *  Ku,'  under  1.  arm. 

Legend  on  margin,  or  in  field,  various,  as  detailed  below. 
Bev.       In  all  vars. ;    goddess  seated  cross-legged  on  lotus-flower 
seat  *  and  holding  fiUet  in  r.,  and  lotus-flower  in  1.,  except  in 
class  n,  where  her  hands  are  emply. 

Legend  4t  ^1%^,  *  Sri  Mahendra.'    Mon. 

Class  I.    String  of  bow  turned  inwards. 
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Seferences  Var.  a  ;  ohv.  legend  WT^f^  ^^^^f  ' Mahendra  conquers* 

and  P.  £.  XXIZ,  20  ;    from   Cnnningham's    coll. ;    obtained    at  Gaji ; 

Itemarks.  under  king's  arm  «  *■  En/  apparently  with  cres- 

oent  over  it ;  remains  of  a  letter  before  bis  face ; 

mon.  25,  slightly  modified ;  wt.  not  stated. 
A.  A.  XVIII,  12  ;    duplicate  of  above  ;  wt.  not  stated. 
Bharsar  hoard,  No.  2  of  Knm&ra  Gnpta ;  as  above ;  mon.  25  $  wt.  123. 
ditto.  No.  4  of  Enm^ra  Ghipta ;  as  No.  2,  bnt  no  ohv.  legend 

except  *  En ' ;  mon.  25 ;  wt.  124*5.     (J.  A,  8.  B. 

XXI,  397.) 
No.  1  of  Tod's  4th  Series ;  as  F.  £.  XXIX,  20,  bnt  legends  on  dbv. 

indistinct ;  mon.   20  a ;  wt.  not  stated.     (Trans^ 

B.  A.  8. 1,  PI.  xn.) 

ohv.    legend    not  read ;    mon.    86 ;    wt.    1247. 
{Plate  III,  Jig.  10.) 
ditto  J  worn ;  wt.  106*7. 
Gommnnicated  by  E.  C.  B. ;  two  specimens  fonnd  at  Zh&si  near  Allaha- 
bad along  with  eight  of  Peacock  type  of  Enmira 
Gnpta. 

G. ;  one  specimen  dng  np  near  Allahabad  along  with  a  Peacock  coin ; 

probably  part  of  the  Jhusf  find. 

A.  S.  B.  ;  8  specimens  perhaps  belong  to  this  variety,  but 

details  are  wanting ;  one  seems  to  have  no.  ohv 
legend,  two  have  v  *  En '  under  arm. 

Var.  $ ;  ohv.  legend  as  stated  helow  ;  a  chao'acter,  seemingly ^  *  h,*  hefore 

king*  8  face. 

A.  S.  B. ;  figured  in  P.  E.  XXXIX,  19,  and  As.  Res.  XVII 

PI.  I,  14 ;  a  character  between  king's  feet ;  ohv. 
legend,  as  read  by  Dr.  Hoemle,  *  Parama  riji- 
dhir&ja  Sri  [Eum&ra  Gupta  Mahen]dra,'  but  of 
the  words  in  brackets  only  the  lower  portion  is 
legible,  and  the  restoration  is  conjectural ;  wt. 
not  stated. 

For  the  character  before  the  king's  face,  cf.  the  Combatant  Lion 
type  of  Chandra  Gupta  II,  this  character  seems  to  me  to  be  *  h,*  and  not 
*  Gn.'  The  word  *  parama '  in  the  legend  also  recalls  Chandra  Gupta's 
Lancer  and  Horseman  to  Left  types,  but  the  *  Mahendra  '  of  the  rev. 
legend  proves  this  coin  to  belong  to  Kumdra  Gupta. 

Var.  y ;  under  Jcing*8  arm  ^  *  Ku  *  ?  ohv.  legend,  as  stated  helow. 

A.  G. ;  mon.  8b ;  wt.   125 ;  from  Oudh.     The   ohv.  legend  inclndes 

the  letters  ...  QTif^  ...  '  jatara.' 

Var.  8  ;  class  6  E  h  of  Rev.  Catal. ;  ohv.  legend  cw  helow. 

Freeling  coll. ;  unpublished,  briefly  referred  to  by  Thomas   in  his 

catalogues  and  in  Records,  p.  50 ;  wt.  125.     Ohv. 

legend  [^]^  f^^Hfl^^HC^rfiRflf    ^M{\\  ir^T, 
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*  the  divine  (or  Deya)  Enmiira  Gnpta,  lord  of  the 
earth,  who  has  conquered  the  earth.'  Some  of 
the  peacock  type  of  the  silver  coins  have  the 
same  legend,   with  the  word  ^IflffTfy  *  conqners,' 

inserted  after  '  Deva.* 

Var.  c  ;  ohv,  legends  as  stated  below ;  class  *7  Eh  of  Rev.  Catol. 

Stacy  ooll. ;  nnpnbUshed ;  briefly  noticed  by  Thomas  in  his  cata- 
logues ;  wt.  126 ;  no  initial  nnder  king's  arm  ;  1. 
marginal  legend  ^sinT  ITfy  '  Komira  Gupta.' 

Var.    {  *  ohv.  legei^  as  stated  hetow. 

Coin  from  Mahanad^  j  m    *  Ku '   under    king's  arm  ;    ohv.  legend 

^  HlKl^fifil^  f^  fSlHT  irir,  *  S'ri  Mahlr£jA. 

dhiraja    Sri    Kumira    Gupta ;'    further    details 
wanting.     {Proc.  A.  8.  B.  May,  1882,  p.  91.) 
In  J.  A.  S.  B.  XXIY,  600,  Thomas  referft  to  a  cast  coin  in  Freeling 

coll.,  which  partially  agrees  with  the  Mahanada 
coin,  but  it  is  useless  to  discuss  specimens  of 
doubtful  genuineness. 

Class  II. — String  op  bow  turned  outwards. 

P.  £.  XXIX,  16  ;      Cunningham  coll.,  from  Gay& ;  no  initial  under 

king's  arm  ;  VinT^  '  Eum&ra'  outside  bow-string; 
marginal  legend  iT[^*|];  ^^v-  goddess  with  both 
hands  turned  up,  and  elbows  resting  on  knees  ; 
mon.  8c ;  wt.  not  stated ;  rude  coin  of  irreg^ar 
outline. 

A.  A.  XYin,  11 ;    nearly  identical  with  above  s  mon.  8b  ;  wt.  not 

stated  ;  "  a  very  rude  coin." 

B.  M. ;  mon.  196  ;  wt.  121'4. 
ditto ;                       mon.  lOe ;  wt.  119*5. 

I.  O. ;  mon.  lOc  ;  wt.  123-6.     (Plate  III,  fig.  11.) 

A.  S.  B. ;  one  coin  seems  to  belong  to  this  variety. 

Three  coins  from  the  Hdgli  hoard,  with  the  several  mons.  8b,  17c, 
wd  17rf,  belong  to  the  Archer  type  of  Kumara  Gupta,  but,  in  the 
sbence  of  details,  I  cannot  classify  them  more  exactly.  A.  C.  has  one 
specimen,  which,  for  the  same  reason,  cannot  be  placed.  The  variety  in 
^  imperfectly  deciphered  obverse  legends  of  this  type  is  remarkable  j 

Horseman  ooins  of  the  same  king  exhibit  a  similar  variety. 

For  heavy  barbarous  coins  of  Archer  type  see  Supplement. 

KUMABA  GUPTA  MAHBNDRA. 

Horseman  to  Right  Type. 

(/.  A.  8.  B,  XXIV,  502,  class  F  2  ;  Bev.  Oatal.,  class  J  a.) 
Obv.        Horseman   proceeding   to  r.,  bare-headed,  with  curly  hair  ; 
no  lance  ;  in  some  cases  an  obscure   character  over  horse's 

B  B 
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head ;  sometimes  a  character,  apparently  f%  *  vi,'  between 
horse's  legs ;  marginal  legend,  varions,  as  detailed  below, 
and  generally  imperfect. 

Female  seated  to  1.,  on  Indian  wicker  stool  (morha)  and  (a) 
holding  fillet  in  r.  hand,  and  lotns-flower  in  1.,  behind  her 
back  ;  (P)  holding  in  r.  hand,  a  lotus-flower,  springing  from 
a  cnrions  undefined  object,  her  left  hand  resting  empty  on 
hip  ;  (y)  offering  fmit  to  a  peacock  with  r.  hand,  and  hold- 
ing lotns-flower  in  1. 

Legend  always  ^frf^  ^1^^  '  the  nnconqnered  Mahendra.' 
Monogram  generally  wanting. 

Var.  a ;  Reverse  goddess  sitting  upright,  holding  fillet  andfiower. 
P.  E.  XXIII,  29 ;      from  Lt.  Bnrt's  coll. ;  obsonre  character,  perhaps 

meaning  *  ^n  *  orer  horse's  head  ;  traces  of  let- 
ter between  horse's  legs ;  dbv.  legend  illegible ; 
wt.  not  stated. 
P.  E.  XXX,  4 ;       as  above  coin ;  on  r.  obv.  margin  ...    If    f%    ... 

*  ta  ▼!,'  legible  ;  wt.  not  stated. 

A.  A.  XYIII,  16  ;    closely  resembles  P.  £.  XXUI,  26,  but,  as  Thomas 

points  oat  {Records,  p.  23  note)  the  obv.  marginal 
legend  ends  with  ...  3flff  ^491^11^  'Gizpta  of 
divine  origin,'  or  '  the  son  of  Deva ' ;  a  character 
over  horse's  head ;  wt.  not  stated,  '  Deva '  was 
a  title  of  Chandra  Gupta  II.  A.  A.  XVIII,  17 
cited  by  Thomas  (ut  supra)  as  a  variant,  is  really 
a  Lancer  coin  of  Chandra  Gnpta  II,  q.  v. 

Ko.  5  of  Knmira  from  Bharsar  hoard  ;  fillet  not  visible,   coin  being 

"  much  worn  "  ;  a  character  over  horse's  head ; 
wt.  124*5  ;  a  duplicate  weighed  125.  (J.  A.  8.  B. 
XXI,  pp.  898,  400 ;  Plate  XII,  8.) 

Hiigli  hoard  ;  one  specimen  ;  obv.  legend,  as  read  by  Dr.  Hoemle , 

*  Parama  bhagavata  ...   dhi  rilj&  Gnpta^' ;  rev. 

*  Ajita  Mahendra ' ;  mon.  8b.     Cf.  var.  y. 
Variety  fi  ;  Reverse  goddess,  stooping,  holding  vn  r.  hand  an  openfiower, 

st-alk  of  which  springs  from  <m  unknown  object ; 
her  I.  hand  rests  on  hip, 
P.  B.  XXX,  3;        ohv.  legend  ^rf^   ^  [  ^'^  ^]     —     ^     f^i 

*  ajita  pn  [or  pra]  ...  ta  vikra[ma]'  5  from  Tre- 
gear  coll. ;  wt.  not  stated. 

E.  C.  B. ;  ohv.  legend  illegible  ;  horseman  seems  to  wear 

armour ;  wt.  126*5. 
Variety  y  ;  Reverse  goddess  feeding  peacock  vTith  right  hand^    holding 

lotus-fhtoer  toith  left. 
P.  E.  XXIII,  30  J    B.  M. ;  ohv.  l^end  ...  if  i|%i|  ITH  And  8  or  9 

letters,  *  [aji]ta  Mahendra  Gnpta ' ;  between 

horse's  legs  f%  *  vi ' ;  given  to  Prinsep   by  Miss 

Watson ;  wt.  124*6 ;  worn. 
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Manden,  MLIX  ;      B.  M. ;  cloeely  resembles  abore  coin ;  ohv.  legend 

Jf%9^    [?]  31^^  'Mahendra  Gupta';  traoes  of 

letter  between  horse's  legs ;  king  has  not  "  long- 
flowing  ''  curls  as  stated  in  Becords,  p.  23 ;  wt. 
126-5. 
P,  E.  XXX|  5  s        resembles  last,  but  Prinsep  read  two  letters  of 

cbv.  legend  as  ^i|  *  haya ' ;  wt.  not  stated. 

A.  G. ;  from  Oadh ;  worn  ;  over  horse's  head  a  character,   *  Sfrf 'F  ; 

between  horse's  legs  f%  '  vi '  P  ;  legend  on  right 

margin  of  ten  characters,  viz.,  'If  f^  j^  f^  f%M 
*«  *    being  part  of  the  legend  on  the  Midnapur 
Horseman  to  Left  coin ;  wt.  124. 
fiv  M.,  Eden  s  character  *  S^n  '  ?  oyer  horse ;  ohv,  legend  f^W^ 

*vijaya'  on  1.  margin,  and   ...  1f^  [  or^]|f^ 

*  ta  ba  [or  pa]  ta  ra '  on  r.  margin,  seemingly  a 
part  of  the  Midnapur  Horseman  to  Left  coin 
legend ;  wt.  124*8. 

B.  M.,  Bush;  character    oyer    horse's    head;  in    ohv.    legend 

^^  *  Deya*  legible  ;  cf.  A.  A.  XVIII,  16 ;  con- 
dition fine  ;  wt.  1272.     {Plate  III.  fig.  12.) 

B.  M.,  Teames  ;  character  oyer  horse's  head  ;  wt.  126*7. 

B.  M., J  do.  do. ;  wt.  125*9. 

B.  M.,  E.  T.  s  worn,  in  poor  condition ;  no  character  oyer  horse ; 

wt.  117-3. 

&  M.,  Yeames ;  character  oyer  horse's  head ;  wt.  124*7. 

I.  O.,  Ko.  1 ;  character  oyer  horse's  head ;  worn  ;  wt.  124. 

No.  2 ;  character    oyer    horse's    head ;  under    horse  f%, 

'yi'Pj  wt.  125-8. 
No.  8;  character   oyer    horse's    head;  no  letter  under 

horse ;  wt.  125*3. 

A  corn  in  A.  S.  B.  cabinet  with  ohv.  legend  *  SA  Mabar&jddhir^j  '  is 
Slid  to  belong  to  this  type,  but  details  are  wanting, 

HAgli  hoard,  one  specimen ;  ohv.  legend,  as  read  by  Dr.  Hoemle, 

'Param£  bhagayata  ...  Sri  Ma[hendra  Gu]pta;* 
rey.  '  Ajita  Mahendra.'     Cf.  yar.  a. 

H.  ;  1  specimen  from  a  place  in  pargana  Kawabganj  of  Qonda  dis- 
trict opposite  Ayodl^ya :  ohv.  legend  *  Ajita  Ma- 
hendra Gupta.' 

.   KUMARA  GUPTA  MAHENDRA. 

HOBSEMAN   TO   LeFT  TtPE. 

(/•  A.  8.  B.  XXIV,  602,  class  F,  3  ;  Bev.  Oatal.  class  J  h.) 
Ohfk        Horsenmn,  bareheaded,   with  cnrly  hair,  proceeding  to  1., 
no  lance  ;  sometimes  a  character   (ff  *  Kn  '  ?)  over  horse's 
head^   or  between  its  legs ;  marginal  legend  imperfect  and 
varions,  see  details  below. 


n 


ty 
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-Bet?.  Goddess  seated,  facing  1.  on  wicker  stool  (morha),  with  r* 
hand  feeding  peacock,  and  with  1.  hand  holding  flower  behind, 
her  back.  Legend  ^irf^mr  iT%*|  ^  the  nnconquered  Mahendra. 
No  monogram. 

Reference     Aa.  Bes.  Vol.  XYII,  PI.  1, 18.    Ohv.,  legend  ill^Ue,  between  hone's 

and  legs  |p  '  Ku '  ?  ;  wt.  not  stated ;  engraved  **  from 

Biemarks.  a  drawing  of  a  coin  said  to  belong  to  Mrs.  White 

of  Fatehgarh." 
Freeling  ooU. ;  unpublished  coin,  briefly  alluded  to  in  Bey«  Gatal. ; 

wt.  not  stated. 
No.  1  of  Mahendra  from  Bharsaf  hoard ;  dbv,  legend  indistinct,  but 

read  hy  Kittoe  as  *  Mahendra  Gupta ' ;  wt.  124. 
No.  2,  ditto,  ditto ;  nearly  identical  with  No.   1  but    *  Ku  *  ?  over 

horse's  head,  and  long  ohv,  legend,  ill^ble ;  wt. 
124  (/.  A,  8.  B.  XXI,  399.) 
B.  M.  No.  1 ;  wt.  126  (Plate  lU,  fig,  13.) 

„         „    2 ;  wt.  123-8. 

„        „    8,  Bnniskillen ;  wt.  123*2.    These  B.  M,  corns  read  on 

obv.,  ...     ^9SS  ^9Rrf^  V.     Qf>  Hdgli  coin  below. 
A.  S.  B.  No.  1  ;      from  Shaurpur  in  Midnapur  Bistrict,  Bengal ; 

ohv.  legend  ^jjrfif  XX^fH  ftWI  ^WK  ^9 
according  to  Cunningham,  who  compared  with 
three  specimens  in  his  own  possession,  the  ^ 
being  written  iq.    Br.  Hoemle   reads  f%f    "^^ 

rtlfilMni  TWfif  ft^RT  fSTPC  [^^  ?]  Either 
reading  means  *  the  victorious  lord  Kum(ra  Ghipta 
rules.'  The  words  fi|^V^  liHR  <^^  between  the 
horse's  legs,  and  the  word  read  ^|^|f^,  (ur 
{VfOmni}  o^  ViI^MT)|  ^  round  the  horse's  head 
and  preceded  by  three  letters,  the  last  of  which 
is  distinctly  ^.  {Troc,  A.  8.  B.  August  1882,  pp. 

111-114).  Dr.  Hoemle  informs  me  that  he  now 
*^^^  ■"  fv  XP9f  instead  of  ^  "^pif  as  printed, 
and  that  the  coin  belongs  to  Horseman  to  Left 
type.* 

A.  S.  B ;  No.  2  ;     apparently  similar,  but  no  details  stated. 

Htigli  hoard  j  one    specimen ;    ohv.    legend  as    read     by    Dr. 

Hoemle  ;  '  Gupta  Eshapra  mah&  ...  ma  ...  vijita 
jayati '  ;  rev.  *  Ajita  Mahendra.' 

A.  C«  $  8  specimens,  details  not  stated ;  see  above. 

KUMXRA  GUPTA  MAHENDRA. 

Peacock  Type. 
(Omitted  both  in  J.  A.  8.  B.  XXIV,  and  in  Bev.  Oatal^ 
Ohv*        King,  -  bareheaded,   with  cnrly  bair^  standing  to  1.  with  r. 
hand  offering  fmit  to  a  peacock,   which  stands  facing  r. 
*  The  published  account  does  not  state  whether  the  hoxBeman  is  to  right  or  left* 
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Marginal  legend  of  from   10  to  14  cliaracters,  not  fully  de- 
ciphered ;  see  details  below. 

In  variety  a  the  king  stands  upright,  and  the  peacock's 
neck  is  extended  full  length. 

In  variety  fi  the  king  is  stooping,  and  the  peacock's  neck 
is  not  fully  extended. 
JBev.  Goddess,  probably  Kum4ri  Devi,  riding  a  peacock,  holding 
mace  or  sceptre  in  1.  hand,  and  sometimes  a  fillet  in  r.  hand. 
Legend,  as  read  by  Gen.  Cunningham,  *  Mahendra  Kumdra'.* 
No  mon. 

In  variety  a  peacock  is  turned  to  1.  and  shown  in  half  pro« 
file,  as  is  also  the  goddess  ;  an  altar  in  front  of  peacock. 

In  variety  ft  peacock  and  goddess  are  facing  front,  and 
expanded  tail  of  peacock  fills  whole  field,  as  in  the  silver 
coins  ;  no  altar. 

ieferences  Variety  o.,  hing  wpright  ;  rev,  profile  peacochy  toith  altar. 

and  A.  A.  XVIII,  13 j      from  Swiney  coll.;  in  rev.  legend  m  *Ku*  ... 

Mmarii,  legible  ;  wt.  not  stated. 

obv.  legend  illegible;  on  rev.   *  Srf  ...  Km   ...  * 
eeeniB  distinct ;  wt.  128'4 ;  the  execntion  of  this 
coin  18  very  fine  and  delicate  (Plate  IV,  fig.  1). 
legends  not  read  ;  coin  in  good  condition,  but  not 
80  fine  as  the  Lind  specimen ;  wt.  126*6. 
fonnd  at  Jhiisi  near  Allahabad,  along  with  speci- 
mens of  fi  variety,  and  of  Enmira's  Archer  type ; 
in  good  condition ;  obv.  both  1.  and  r.  marginal 
legend,  not  read ;  rev.  legend  seems  to  include 
*  ^  Knm.' ;  wt.  128*6.    Ko  fillet  in  r.  hand  of 
goddess, 
wt.  not  stated. 
one  specimen,  plonghed  up  in  a  field  in  Allahabad  District,  with 
coin  of  Archer  type  ;  wt.  127*60. 

A.  C. ;  1  specimen,  found  at  Allahabad ;  no  further  details  stated. 

Variety  $  ;  ohv.  king  stooping  ;  rev.,  peacock  and  goddeee  facing  front ; 

no  altar. 

Ko.  3  of  Kum^ra  from  Bharsar  hoard ;  ohv.  legend  read  by  Kittoe  as 

'  S^ri  Eum&ra,'  and  rev.  as  *  Srfinad  Eum&ra',  but 
doubtfully ;  g^dess  holds  fillet  and  sceptre ;  wt. 
124.     (J.  A.  S.  B.  IVI,  397,  and  PI.  XII,  7.) 
wt.ia6.    (Plate  IT,  jig.  a.) 
wt.  not  stated. 

chv.  marginal  legend  of  10  or  11  characters,  of 
which  second  and  fourth  seem  to  be  respectiTely 
f^  and  J^'^   rev.  legend  of  6    characters,    the 

second  being  ^  ;  wt.  128*2. 

*  I  am  indebted  for  this  reading  to  a  oommnnication  from  Gen.  Cunningham. 


B.  H.,  Lind  ; 


B.  M.,  Nathan; 


£.  G.  B.  No.  8; 


A. 
C. 


S.    B. ; 


I.  O.; 

A.  S.  B  ; 

£.  G.  B.  No.  1 
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£.  G.  B.  No.  2    ;    eimilar  to  No.  1,  and  found  with  it  and  No.  8  at 

Allahabad ;  wt.  1278. 

The  rev,  legend,  as  in  the  other  spedmens  of 
both  Tarietiea,  seems  to  include  vn  '  Knm ...' 
£.  G.  B.  reads  m^fH  'joyot^*  &b  the  first  word 

of  the  ohv.  legends. 
A.  G.  ol>t7.  legend  14  characters  on  right  margin  only, 

read  donbtfnily  as  .     fH^    C  ^^   ^]     ^  ^ 

18   3  4  t     • 

^[orijpTr^.T    .    .    mi  rev,  legend  iU^gi- 

7  8      «   10     U   13     U    14 

ble  ;  r.  hand  of  goddess  empty ;  wt.  127*6 ;  from 
Ondh. 
A.  G. ;  1  specimen,  found  at  Allahabad ;  no  further  details  stated. 
0.  ;  wt.  127*60  ;  obtained  at  Benares. 
The  prominence  of  the  peacock  in  the  design  of  these  coins  would 
alone  be  enongh  to  prove  that  they  must  be  referred  to  the   reign  of 
Knmiira,  and  this  conclusion  is  amply  confirmed  by  the  legends  so  far  as 
tead.     Eight  coins  of  this  type,  and  two  of  Knmara's  Archer  type,  were 
found  together  at  Jhdsi  near  Allahabad  about  seyen  years  ago  ;  three  of 
this  trove,  as  noted  above,  are  in  the  E.  G.  B.  cabinet,  and  the  remaining 
7  coins  are  in  the  hands  of  another  collector. 

A  larger  hoard  found  earlier  at  Allahabad  is  noticed  in  the  IntrO' 
ductoiy  Essay. 


KUMARA  GUPTA  MAHENDRi. 

Lion-Tramplbr  Type. 

(J.  A,  8»  B.  XXiy.  501,  class  (?,  var,  1 ;  Rev,  Catal.  class  K  a). 

Ohv.  E^ng  standing,  to  r.,  bareheaded,  bow  in  1.  hand,  his  1.  foot 
trampling  on  body  of  lion,  which  is  falling  backwards ;  no 
letter  before  king's  face  ;  legend  (in  one  coin)  ...W  iT%*f  W 
^9  *  [aji]ta  Mahendra  jaya  S^ri.' 

JBav.  Goddess  seated,  facing  front,  on  lion  facing  r.,  either  hold- 
ing fillet  in  r.  hand  with  her  1.  hand  resting  empty  on  hip,  or 
with  her  r.  hand  extended  empty,  and  1.  hand  raised  above 
shoulder,  holding  lotus-flower;  legend  ^  iT%*f  ft^,  *&ri 
Mahendra  Sinha,'  or  ^  ii%^> '  S^ri  Mahendra :'  monogram. 

Meferences  Variety  a.  Rev.  goddess  wUh  fillet  va  r.  Tuzn^,  2.  hand  retting  emp^ 
aTid  on  hip. 

Semarks,       P.  E.  XXX,  8  ;        obtained  by  Tregear  at  Jannpur ;  ohv.  legend  as 

given  above,  the  first  letter  is  plainly  If  as  read 
by  Prinsep  ;  rev.  legend  '  S^ii  Mahendra  Sinha* ; 
mon.  8a ;  wt.  not  stated. 
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H^U  hoards  one    Bpeoimen;    detaOa    wanting;    rev.    legend  S^rl 

Mahendra  Sinha.' 
Variety  fi  ;  reverw  goddess  with  r.  hcaid  extended  open,  empty  ;  L  hand 

rmaed,  holdvng  lotuS'fiower. 
A.  6. ;  bought  in  Bombay ;    obv.  desigti  aJmoBt  the  aame  as  in 

P.  E.   XXX,  8;    legend  illegible;    rev.  legend 

^   ^^[^^^    'Sfri  Ma[hendraP];    mon.  86  wt. 

127-2. 

The  title  Mahendra  on  these  coins  is  sufficient  to  justify  their  ascrip^ 
turn  to  Kninara  Onpta.  Two  coins  in  A.  S.  B.  cabinet  appear  to  belong 
to  this  type  ;  in  one  the  reverse  lion  faces  1.,  and  in  the  other  r.,  bnt,  in 
the  abfleuoe  of  detailed  information,  I  cannot  place  the  coins  definitely. 

KUMARA  GUPTA  MAHENDRA. 

Combatant  Lion  Type. 

(/.  A.  8.  B.  XJOnr^  601,  class  I;  Bev.  Catal,  class  H  a.) 

King,  standing  to  1.,  wearing  crested  helmet  or  peaked  cap 
and  Indian  waistcloth,  one  end  of  which  hangs  loose  between 
his  legs;  his  1.  hand  uplifted;  in  r.  hand  he  holds  bow, 
having  discharged  arrow  into  month  of  attacking  lion,  of 
which  only  the  forepart  is  visible  on  1.  margin.  Under 
king's  1.  arm  ^  *  Kn.'  Marginal  legend  of  3  characters  on  1. 
margin,  viz.^  Tli([or  iQ^  '  ra  ^  [or  kob]  ma,'  the  17  '  m  '  being 
certain ;  and  8  or  9  characters  in  r.  margin  ending  in  y  orlf 
'  Kn,  or  '  Kra,'  and  beginning  with  ^  ;  Prinsep  read  ^  1R| 
^rcninv«%  bnt  this  is  not  tenable;  the  letters  look  like  ^ 


Ohv, 


Bev.  (joddess  (probably  Kmn4n  Devi)  standing,  slightly  stoop- 
ing to  1.,  with  right  hand  feeding  a  standing  peacock,  which 
faces  r.,  and  with  1.  hand  holding  lotus  flower.  Legend  on 
r.  margin  TpflK  ^m^KW  '  Kum&ra  Guptidhirdj.'  Mono- 
gram. 

Beferenees    No.  1  of  Konira  Gapta  from  Bharaar  hoard ;  ohv,  legend  not  read  ; 
and  rev.    legend    complete;    mon.    8a;     wt.     124*5 

Bmarks,  (/.  A.  S.  B.  XXI,  397.) 

P.  E.  XXIll,  28  ;    from  Cnnningham's  collection  at  Benares ;  mon. 

88  in  Bharsar  coin ;  rev.  legend  imperfect ;  wt. 
not  stated. 
Coin  in  Swinej  coll. ;  of  same  type  as  P.  E.  XXIII,  28 ;  o&v.  legend 

indistinct,  but  gnessed  by  Wilson  to  be  '  Yikrama 
Sinba ' ;  rev.  legend  '  Emn£ra  Ghipta ' ;  no  far- 
ther particnlars  stated.    (A.  A.  p.  423.) 
Coin  exhibited  at  A.  S.  B ;  of  ohv.  legend  only  ink  [6ri  P]  mi  on 

1.  margin ;    '  S&£ '  on  r.  margin,  and  '  Ea '  below 
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arm,  legible  ;  rev.  legend  fairlj  distinct ;  no  fur- 
ther pardcalarB  stated.  (Proc.  A.  8.  B.  Feb.  1881.) 
I.  O.  ;  wt.  126'1 ;  ohv.  legend  very  imperfect.    (Pleite  IV,  fig,  3.) 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  more  perfect  example  of  this  rare  type 
may  be  pnblished,  so,  as  to  throw  light  on  the  obverse  legend.  If 
Wilson's  conjectxLral  reading  of  *  Yikrama  Sinha  '  on  the  Swiney  corn 
shonld  be  confirmed,  the  nse  of  the  title  '  Yikrama '  both  by  Ktunara 
Gupta  and  his  father  wonld  be  proved. 


1 


and 
Memarks. 


SKANDA  GUPTA. 

Abcheb  Ttpe. 

(/.  A.  8.  B,  XXIVy  502,  class  0 1 ;  Bev,  Catal.  class  E  h.) 

Ohv.  Eang,  standing  to  1.,  wearing  tailed  coat^  hair  cnrly  ;  1.  arm 
resting  on  bow  f  r.  hand  extended  across  bird-standard,  and 
holding  arrow ;  nnder  1.  arm  ^  '  Skanda.*    Marginal  legend 

very  imperfect,  and  not  deciphered. 
Rev,        Goddess,   seated  cross-legged  on  lotns-seat,  holding  fillet 
in  right,   and  flower  in  1.  hand.     Legend    ^  ^i[^  arin  *  Sn 
Skanda  Gnpta.'    Monogram. 

References      P.  B.  XXIX,  18 ;     Cunningham  coll.,  dng  np  at  a  village  four  hot 

(8  miles)   from   Gh&slpnr;    mon.   3a;  wt.  not 

stated. 
P.  B.  XXX,  10  J      Tregear  coll. ;  mon.  apparently  sanid  as  in  XXIX, 

18  ;  wt.  not  stated. 
No.  1  of  Skanda  from  Bharsar  board  ;  mon.  8b  ;  wt.  129*25  ;  two 

duplicates  weighed  126  each. 
No.  2  ditto,  ditto ;    mon.    either  3b  or  4c ;   wt.  129'25  ;    "  a   very 

perfect  specimen ;  gold  indifferent." 
No.  3  ditto,  ditto ;    a  smaller  ooin  ;  mon.  as  in  No.  3 ;  wt.  130 ;  a 

duplicate  weighed  the  same.     (J.  A,  8.  B.  XXf, 

398-^400.) 
I.  O.,  No.  1 ;  mon.  imperfect ;  wt.  129*6. 

ditto,     „    2 ;  mon.  8a ;  wt.  132-6  ;  in  ohv.  legend  the  letters 

W(9(^  ...  *  jatama  ...  *  legible.     (Plate  IV.  fig.  #.) 
Coin  from  Mahanada ;  mon.  and  wt.  not  stated.     {Proe.  A,  8.  B,  May 

1882,  p.  91.) 
^  Q. .  in  ohv.  legend  9|illf  *  jamata  *  seems  legible  ;  a 

letter  between  king's  feet  j  mon.  3a  ;  wt .  132*3  5 

reverse  poorly  executed,   from  Oudh. 
B.  M.  Brind ;  rw.  legend  imperfect,  but  the  weight  induces  mo 

to  place  the  coin  here  s  mon.  3b  ;  wt.  130*1. 
For  *  barbarous  *  coins  of  Archer  iypQ  see  Supplement. 
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SKANDA  GUPTA. 
Kino  and  Queen  Type. 
(/.  A.  a.  B,  XXIVi  p.  502>  class  J;  Bev.  Oatah  class  M.) 
Ohv,        Bird'-Btandard,  with  pennons,  in  centre  of  field ;  king)  bare« 
headed^  with  oxltIj  faair^  standing  in  1.   fields   fiicing  to  r. ; 
qneen  standing  in  r.  fields   opposite  to  king..     King  wears 
either  a  waistcloth  (dhoti)  or  short  drawers   (janghiyd)^  and 
armlets,  and  with  1.  hand  grasps  middle  of  bow,  the  string  of 
which  is  tamed  towards  the  standard.     Queen  wears  Indian 
woman's  waistcloth   (lahangd)^   and  in  r.  hand  holds  up  an 
objeet^  probably  a  floWer.     Legend  very  imperfect  and  ille* 
gible,  but  probably  consisted  of  names  of  king  and  queen. 
Sev,        (joddess  seated  cross-legged   on  lotus-flower  seat^  holding 
lotus-flower  in  L,  and  fillet  in  r.  hand. 

Legend  on  r.  margin    ^  ^K^  9'H:   '  Sn  Skanda  Gupta/ 
ICon. 

E^ermees         B.  M.  j  purohaBed  at  Kananj  by  Mr.  Bacon,  and  presented  to  Prin* 
and  sep ;  mon.  3« ;  wt,  138*8.    Prinsep  erroneously  read  *  Chandra  *   on 

BenwrJss,      the  reverse.    This  is  the  coin  engraved  in  P.  E.  XXIII,  24 ;  and  in 
As.  Bes.  Vol.  XVII,  PL  1, 12.    {PL  IV,  fig,  5.) 
A.  8.  B.  ;  no  details  stated. 

I  have  identified  the  obverse  figures  as  those  of  the  king  and  queen 
on  the  analogy  of  the  King  and  Queen  type  of  Chandra  Gupta  L  The 
nne  of  Skanda  Gupta's  queen  is  not  known. 

SUPPLEMENT.     • 
Doubtful. 
CHANDRA  GUPTA  U  ? 
Abcheb  Ttpe. 
Obverse  and  reverse  devices  as  in  Archer  Type,  class  II  a 
of  catalogue^  but  execution  debased^  and  weight  exceeding 

140. 

References     Marsden  MLI ;  in  B.  M. ;  H  *  Chandra '  nnder  king's  left  arm,  with 

flinl  a  crescent  ^  over  the  word ;  *  bhi  *  ?  between 

Bemarhs^  his  legs  ;  rev.  legend  seems  to  be  ^  f^^Hlf^f^ 

*  ^ri  Vikramaditya  * ;  mon.  19o  j  wt.  148. 
Marsden  MLVI ;  in  B.  M. ;  resembles  MLI,   bat  rev.   legend  seems 

to  be  ^  ^  ...*  SW  Deva'    ...  j  mon.  indistinct 
wt.  144-5.     {PlatA  IV,  fi^.  7.) 
j^  Q  .  y^.  legend  ^  f^fim,  *  SW  Vikrama* ;  mon.  im- 

perfect ;  wt,  144.5 ;  of  alloyed  metal,  from  Oudh. 
C  0 
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Iteferences 

and 
Remarks, 


KUMARA  GUPTA  MAHENDRA  (?) 

Archer  Type. 

Ohv.  and  rev.  devices  nearly  the  same  as  in  Archer  Type, 
class  I  of  catalogue,  but  execution  debased.  Bev,  legend 
'it  *?%%  '  S*!!  L^hendra  ' ;  JP  *  Ku  '  under  obv.  king's  arm  ; 
wt.  exceeding  140. 

Marsden,  MLII ;      in  B.  M. ;  mon.  8a  j  wt.  147'0. 

ihid, ;  mon.  imperfect ;  wt.  146'5. 

mon.  imperfect ;  wt.  143. 

ditto,   do.  ;  wt.  148-7.     {Plate  IV,  Jig.  8.) 

one  of  the  E&Ugh&t  hoard  y  supposed  by  Cnn- 

ningham  {Archy  Rep.  Ill,  137)    to  be  a  coin  of 

the  Enmira  Gupta  of  Magadha  mentioned  in  the 

Aphsar  inscription. 

B.  M.  ;  ten  specimens,  apparently  of  base  metal,  and  very  coarsely 

executed;  ay.  wt.  148*6;  the  detailed  wts-are 

150-8  ;   160-2 ;    1478  ;    150-2  j    150-6 ;  147 

146-8 ;  146  ;  1492 ;  147-2, 

A.  G. ;  2  specimens,  no  details  stated. 


ditto,    MLIII ; 
B.  M.,  Teames ; 

„        U.  P.  E. ; 
A.  C.  XVIII,  23 ; 


Doubtful. 

SKANDA  GUPTA  KRAMADITYA. 

Archer  Type. 

« 

(/.  A,  8.  B.  XXW,  502,  class  0 1 ;  Bev,  Oatal.  class  E  6.) 

Obverse  and  reverse  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  Archer  Type 
of  Skanda  Gnpta  already  described,  but  reverse  legend  is 
URn^n^i  *  Kram&dityal^,'  or  *  the  sun  of  power,'  and  wt.  seems 
to  exceed  140. 


Seferences 

and 
Remarks. 


P.  E.  XXIX,  17  ;    obtained  by  Ounningham  from  6ay& ;  mon,  8a  i 

wt.  not  stated ;  king^s  body  much  bent  sidewayB ; 
a  curved  mark  in  front  of  his  face. 

P.  E.  XXIII,  20;    given  to  Prinsep  by  a  lady ;  king  wears  a  sort  cl 

dressing-gown  fast^ed  by  a  sash ;  no  letter  be- 
tween his  1^^ ;  no  crescent  under  arm ;  no  mon. ; 
some  ill-defined  marks  in  right  fields  wt.  not 
stated ;  seemingly  a  rude  coin. 

P.  E.  XXIII,  22;    given  to  Prinsep  by  Mr.  Oracroft;    resembles 

XXIII,  20,  but  the  king's  coat  is  of  the  usual 
shape ;  in  both  these  coins  the  king  stands  up- 
right ;  wt.  not  stated. 

Marsden  MLY  ;        in  B.   M. ;  closely  resembles  P.  E.  XXin,  28 ; 

crescent  between  king's  arm  and  name ;  no  letter 
between  king's  feet ;  mon.  imperfect ;  wt.  (in- 
cluding attached  ring)  150 ;  execution  rode. 
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B.    M.    PzinBep  ;     resembles  Harsden's  MLV  ;  mon.  imperfect :  wt, 

141-4.     {Plate  IV,  fig,  9.) 
A.  C.  ;  2  speounenSi  no  detafls  stated. 

Tlie  reader  may  perhaps  be  surprised  at  my  treating  this  variety  of 
coins  bearing  Skanda's  name  as  of  donbtful  attribution.  My  reasons  are  : 
(1)  the  heavy  wt.  of  the  two  coins  weighed,  which  is  nearly  that  of  the 
coins  of  Nara  Gupta  and  the  other  imitators  of  the  imperial  Gupta  coin- 
age ;  (2)  the  rude  style  of  the  coins ;  (3)  the  crescent  under  the  king's 
arm  in  the  B.  M.  specimens,  as  in  N^ra  Gupta's  coins ;  (4)  the  title 
'  Kramiditya/  which  may  be  compared  with  the  title  Bal&ditya  of  N^ra 
Gupta ;  with  Vikramaditya  on  the  rude  coin  (Marsden  MLI)  bearing  the 
name  of  Chandra,  and  with  '  Ghandraditya,'  the  title  of  Yish^u  Gupta 
{^ThfyfJMSy  Indo' Scythian  coins  with  Hindi  Legends,)*  It  is  very  unfor- 
innate  that  we  do  not  know  the  weights  of  the  coins  figured  by  Prinsep, 
and  only  know  those  coins  through  the  medium  of  engravings  which  do 
not  appear  to  be  very  good.  The  B.  M.  Prinsep  coin  does  not  exactly 
agree  with  any  of  the  three  coins  engraved  in  the  Essays.  For  the 
present  I  am  disposed  to  regard  this  *  Kramdditya '  variety  of  the  gold 
coins  bearing  Skanda's  name  as  a  posthumous  issue.  It  is  quite  possible 
tbat  the  silver  coins  of  Skanda  with  the  Kramaditya  legend  may  also  be 
posthumooSy  as  some  of  the  silver  coins  struck  in  the  name  of  Kumara 
Gupta  appear  to  be.  (Sir  E.  G,  Bayley  in  Num,  Chron,  for  1882,  pp.  155 
and  156,  tinth  references  to  opinions  of  Br,  B&hler  and  GenL  Cunningham.) 

mXRA  GUPTA  BXLXDITYA. 

Archer  Type. 

(Not  included  in  J,  A,  S.  B,  XXIV y  catah  ;  nor  in  Bev,  OataL) 

Ohv.  King  to  left,  bow  in  1.,  arrow  in  r.  hand,  and  bird-standard, 
as  in  Archer  coins  of  Chandra  Gupta  II,  but  very  rudely 
executed ;   a  letter,   which  generally  appears  to  be   either 

m 

*  Gu '  or  *  S^ri,'  between  king's  legs.     Under  1.  arm  T ;  no  mar- 
ginal legend  visible. 

Bev.  Goddess  on  lotus-flower  seat,  with  fillet  and  flower,  very 
rudely  executed  ;  mon.  sometimes  wanting ;  legend  WfWTf^?9> 

*  Baladitya.' 

*  The  title  Vikram^tya  is  used  in  the  authentic  Swordsman  and  Umbrella  gold 
eoms  and  in  some  of  the  silver  coins  of  Chandra  Gnpta  11,  bnt  the  titles  ending  in 
idiUya  appear  to  have  been  specially  favoured  by  the  princes  who  issued  the  rudo 
coins.    Gen.  Cunningham  has  two  specimens  of  Vishnu  Gupta's  coinage. 
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JBeferenees     A.  A.  XYIII,  22  ;    a  coin  from  the  greet  KOighkt  hoard  found  in 

and  1788.    See  alao  Records,  p.  24. 

Hemarks.       Marsden,  MLIY ;    wt.  146*6 ;  probably  from  Kiligfait  hoard. 

B.  M.  three  specimens  in  g^ld ;  inc.,  Yeames,  mon.  8e ;  '  Ghi '  be- 
tween legs;  wt.  148*7  {Plate  IV, fig.  10)  :•— Prin- 
sep,  mon.  etc.  as  in  Teames  ;  wt.  144*5. — ^A.  New- 
man, as  in  Teames ;  letter  between  legs  imper- 
fect ;  wt.  148*6. 

There  are  6  other  specimens  in  B.  M.,  but  of  base 
metal.  The  I.  O.  collection  contains  88  cams  of 
this  type,  some  bearing  the  name  of  N4ra,  and 
some  other  names,  and  all  apparently  of  base 
metal. 
A.  G.  ;  from  Oudh ;  mon.   apparently  9a ;  wt.  145*1 ;  metal  a  pale 

alloy. 
A.  S.  B. ;  details  not  stated. 
A.  G.  ;  4  specimens ;  no  details  stated. 

The  hifltorio  place  of  Nara  Gupta  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  but 
the  fact  of  his  coins  having  formed  part  of  the  Kalighat  hoard,  which 
consisted  entirely  of  coins  of  rude  and  debased  style  is  a  strong  arga-> 
ment  in  fayonr  of  assigning  him  a  date  not  earlier  than  400  A.  D.  The 
companion  coin  to  the  Nara  fig^ored  in  A.  A.  XVIII,  22  is  the  Knmira 
coin  No.  23  of  same  plate,  which  Gnnningham  attributes  to  the  later 
Kum&ra  Gupta  of  Magadha,  eirca  400  A.  D.  (Arch.  Bep.  Ill,  137). 
No.  24  of  same  plate,  from  the  same  hoard  is  identified  by  Mr.  Thomas 
as  a  coin  of  Vishnu  Gupta  Ghandriditya,*  a  prince  of  uncertain  date, 
but  certainly  not  included  in  the  list  of  the  imperial  Guptas. 

Mr.  Thomas  formerly  (/.  A,  8.  B.  XXIV ^  p.  386),  denounced  N^ 
Gupta  BMaditya  as  *'  a  very  ancient  myth,"  and  seemed  inclined  to  re- 
gard him  as  an  alia^  of  Skanda  Gupta.  In  his  recent  publications,  how- 
ever, he  has  retracted  his  former  opinion,  and  now  fully  admits  the 
separate  existence  of  N&ra  Gupta,  and  the  reading  of  his  name  and  title. 

Doubtful. 

PRAKAS^ADITYA 

Lion  and  Horseman  Type, 

{Not  included  in  J.  A.  8.  B.  XXIV ^  cataL  ;  nor  in  Bev.  OataL) 

Ohv.  Horseman  wearing  cap  or  helmet,  proceeding  to  r.,  moun- 
ted on  a  sorry  donkey-like  animal,  thrusting  a  weapon  (short 
spear  or  sword),  into  the  open  jaws  of  a  lion,  or  dragon, 

*  Indo-Soytbian  coins  with  Hindi  Legends,  in  Indian  Antiquary  for  Jan.  188S. 
Kara  Gupta's  type  is  again  described  in  same  paper. 
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wiy  rudely  designed.  Under  horse  %  *  TJ  ?' ;  over  horse's 
head,  a  Unrred  letter,  or  sxnsll  bird-standard,  or  three  dots. 
Marginal  legend  imperfect,  and  not  yet  deciphered ;  it  seems 
to  inchide  ftn^TiV^  '  yijasata.' 
ifep.  (joddess,  mdely  executed,  seated  cross-legged  on  lotns- 
flower  seat,  with  fillet  in  r.  hand,  and  1.  hand  holding  scep- 
tre (?)  ,  or  empty. 
Legend  ^,  *  Sn '  and  name,  see  below.    Monogram. 

B^erences     A.  A.  XYIU,  18  ;    ohv.    arrow  in    borseman'B  1.  hand ;   marginal 
and  Ie£^d  illegible ;  a  character  orer  horse^s  head  i 

Bemarks,  rw.  sceptre  (P)  in  1.  hand  of  goddess  s  legend 

'  Sfri  Prakrama  Deva '  P     (WUaonJ  i  mon.  4 ;  wt. 
not  stated. 
ibid,  ib,f  19  ;    in  obv.  legend  f^^Kll  or  ^  'yijaya'  or  'vijasa' 

legible ;    rev.    nnsymmetrioal,    fillet    and   mon. 
wanting ;  wt.  not  stated. 
Ab.  Bes.  XVII,  PI.  1, 17  5  from  Kanauj  ;  obv.  lion  not  recognised  by 

Wilson ;  marginal  legend  of  7  letters  on  left  mar- 
gin, of  which  the  fourth  seems  to  be  If,  '  t ' ;  mo. 
as  in  A.  A.  XVIII,  18,  bat  mon.  wanting ;  wt. 
not  stated.  A  similar  ooin,  perhaps  the  same, 
is  badlj  figured  in  J.  B.  A.  S.  Ill,  O.  S.,  p.  882. 
Nob.  1  and  2  of  S^ri  Prak&fia  from  Bharsar  hoard ; 
ohv,  lion  not  recognized  by  Kittoe ;  bird-stand- 
ard over  horse's  head ;    in  legend  onlj  ^    '  j  > 

legible  ;  rev.  goddess'  1.  hand  seems  empty ;  legend 
iff  V(Sf[W[   '  ^n  Prak^ '  ?  ;  mon.  of  both  coins 

8a ;  wt.  of  No.  1,  146  ;  of  No.  2, 146 ;  gold  rich, 
but  workmanship  inferior  (J.  A,  8,  B.  XXI,  400  ; 
PI.  XU,  9). 

legends  and  mon.  illegible  ;  nothing  distinct  over 
horse's  head ;  wt.  186. 

obv.  bird-standard  over  horse's  head;  legend 
...  ^W|  •••  Waja'  ...  ;  mon.  10a;  wt.  145;  ez- 
ecntion  fairly  good.  (Plate  IV,  fig,  11,) 
ohv,,  three  dots  over  horse's  head  ;  legend  lost ; 
rev,  well  executed;  legend  *S^ri  PrakiLp&che- 
▼a^^ '  P ;  mon.  13  ;  wt.  146-8.  (Plate  IV,  fig.  12,) 
ohv.  bird-standard  over  horse's  head ;  legend 
H  [  or  ^]^li|^  ;  rev.  legend  as  in  No.  1 ;  mon. 
three-prong^,  imperfect ;  wt.  146*2. 
A.  C.  ;  2  specimens,  no  details  stated. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  on  the  attribution  of  these  coins.  The  Bhar- 
»r  Bpedmens  formed  part  of  a  hoard  of  exclusivelj  Gupta  coins,  and 
^  type  resembles  the   mintages  of  Chandra  Gupta  II  and  Kumara 


B.   M.    Pringle; 
B.  M.  B.  D.  i 

I.  0.,  No.  1 ; 
I.  O.  No.  2 ; 
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Gupta,  the  only  kingB  of  the  imperial  Ghipta  line  who  issned  coins  wiiib 
Horseman  obverses.  The  inferior  workmanship*  of  these  coins,  though 
presnmptiye,  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  late  date,  becanse  the  nn* 
doubted  Gupta  coins  exhibit  many  degrees  of  excellence  in  design  and 
execution.  The  title  on  the  reverse  has  been  read  by  Kittoe  as  *  Siri 
Prak^L^a,'  and  by  Wilson  as  *  S^ri  Prakrama  *  or  *  Prakirrti  ',  Gen.  Cun- 
ningham informs  me  that  he  reads  the  name  as  '  Prak^ditya/  No 
name  resembling  any  of  these  forms  is  a  known  title  of  any  of  the  Gupta 
kings,  but  the  coins  might,  nevertheless,  belong  to  one  of  them,  for  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  we  have  yet  discovered  all  the  titles  used  by 
those  princes.  '  S'ri  Mahendra '  was  for  a  long  time  regarded  as  a 
separate  individual,  but  there  is  now  no  doubt  that  he  is  the  same  as 
Kum^ra  Gupta ;  and  it  is  almost  equally  certain  that  the  name  Bakra 
Gupta,  which  appears  on  certain  silver  coins,  is  intended  for  Chandra 
Gupta  VikramAditya,  or  Vikrama.  The  direction  in  which  the  horseman 
is  proceeding  gives  no  clue,  for  left  and  right  horsemen  occur  both  in 
Kumara's  and  Chandra  Gupta's  coins.  The  word  *  vijaya  '  which  seems 
to  form  part  of  the  obverse  legend  of  the  coins  in  question  is  found  on 
the  Midnapur  specimen  of  Kumara's  Horseman  to  Left  type,  but  does 
not  occur  on  any  coin  of  Chandra  Gupta  II.  The  average  weight,  145'6, 
affords  the  strongest  argument  for  a  comparatively  late  date,  inasmuch  as 
it  agrees  closely  with  the  weight  of  the  coins  of  Nara  Gupta  Bdl&ditja, 
and  the  other  imitators  of  the  imperial  Gupta  coinage.  On  the  whole, 
I  am  disposed  to  think  that  these  Lion  and  Horseman  coins  were  strack 
during  the  fourth  century  A.  D.  by  some  prince  who  ruled  in  the  eastern 
dominions  of  the  Guptas  not  long  after  the  death  of  Skanda  Gupta,  but 
the  question  of  their  proper  attribution  must  remain  open  pending 
further  discoveries  and  investigation.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Praka^ 
ditya  was  one  of  the  dynasty  mentioned  in  the  Aphsar  inscription,  the 
princes  of  which  seem  to  have  been  descendants  of  the  imperial  Gupta 
family. 
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CONTENTS 


OF    THE 


PLATES  OF  COINS. 


Plate  II. 


Type  and  Variety, 


1  Ghatotkacha. 

2  •  Chandra  Gupta  I. 

3  Samudra  Gnptlk. 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13    Chandia  Gupta  11 

14 


9t 
» 


>9 


91 


>f 


99 


Solar  Standard 

King  and  Queen 

Javelin,  yar.  1 

„    3 

..    4 
Archer ,     ,,    a 

Lyrist 


99 
99 


99 


Seference, 


A^wamedha 

Tiger. 

Boy  and  Battle-axe  var.a 

99        99  99  99         99    P 

Couch 

Archer,  class  I,  P 


B.  M.,  Prinsep. 

purchased^ 
Prinsep. 

{obv,  only.) 
(^ditto,) 
Eden. 
„       ditto 
I.  O. 
B.  M.,  Eden. 


99 
99 
99 
99 
99 


99 
99 
99 
99 


Bush. 

(obv.  only.) 


I.  O.  No.  8 ;  (obv.  only.) 


Plate  III. 

1    Chandra  Gupta  11 

Archer,  class  II  a 

2 

99                        99               99 

99                     99             99     P 

3 

9»                         99               99 

99                     99             99     ** 

4 

99                         99               99 

Lanuer,  yar.  a 

5 

99                         99               99 

Lion-Trampler,  yar.  a 

6 

99                         99               99 

Combatant  Lion 

7 

99                         99               99 

Retreating  Lion 

8 

99                         99                99 

Swordsman    and   Um- 
brella 

9 

Eumira  Gupta  Ma- 

hendra 

Swordsman 

10 

99                        99                99 

Archer,  class  I  a 

11 

99                         99                 99 

„     ,  class  II 

12 

9»                         99                 99 

Horseman  to  Bight,  y 

13 

19                         l»                 91 

„           „  Left. 

B.  M.,  Eden. 

I.  O.,  No.  9. 

„   „   No.  I  (obv.  only.) 

B.  M.  Prinsep,  No.  1. 

„    „    Swiney,  No.  5. 

«,        No.  4. 


99      9» 

B.  M. 


99      99 


Eden. 


„   „  Prinsep. 

„   „  Eden. 
I.  0.     (obv.  only.) 
B.  M.,  Bush. 
No.  1. 


II   II 
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Plate  IV, 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


Type  and  Variety, 


1    Kmnara  Gupta  Ma* 

hendra 
2 
3 
4 
h 


91 


»> 


f7 


Skanda  Gupta 


9> 


>9 


Indo- Scythian 
Chandra  Gupta  P 
Kuin4ra      „       P 
Skanda       „       P 
N^ra  „ 

Prak&^ditya 


» 


Peacock,  var.  a 

Combatant  Lion 

Archer 

King  And  Queen 

Sha94^  branch 
Archer 

Lion  and  Horseman 


ReferenGe, 


B.  M.,  Lind. 
L  O. 


9)     99 


„  „  No.  2. 
B.  M. 


99 


99 


99 


99      99 

„  MarsdenMLYl. 
„  P.  Knight. 
„  Prinsep. 
yy  Yeames. 

99    99  Bi.  S. 

L  O.  No.  1. 


99 
99 
99 
99 


ADDENDUM. 

Mr.  H.  Rivett-Camac's  unique  coin  of  Kum&ra  Gupta  Mahendra  'wu 
accidentally  omitted  from  the  Catalogue.  The  coin  was  bought  at 
Mathura. 

Ohv.        King  standing  to  front,  between  two  standing  females: 
bird-standard  over  king's  right  shoulder.     To  left  of  king 
ipinr  *  Kumdra,'  written  vertically ;  on  right  of  king  Greneial 
Cunningham  reads   '  Gupta/  but  the  word  seemed  to  me 
doubtful.    Marginal  legend  illegible. 
Hev,        Goddess  on  lotus- flower  seat,  as  usual.     Legend  ^  ^HfT^  x, 
'  S'ri  Prat&pa]?.'     The  legend  seems  to  me  to  be  perfectly  un- 
mistakeable ;  it  is  legible  even  in  the  i^oot  woodcut  of  ilie 
coin  in  Proc.  A.  S.  B.  Nov.  1883,  p.  144.     Monogram. 
I  regard  the  two  female  figures  as  probably  intended  for  the  king's 
consorts,  and  I  have  therefore  called  the  type  the  Two  Queens.     Dr. 
Hoemle's  suggestion  that  the  central  obverse  figure  is  meant  for  Buddba 
seems  to  be  quite  inadmissible. 

The  weight  of  the  coin  is  not  stated.     The  title  '  Prat&pa  is  new/ 
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A  Paper  an  the  Medals  knovm  as  Bamtinkts. — Sy  J.  GiBBS,  P.  R.  G.  S., 

M.  R.  A.  S.,  V.  P.  B.  A.  S. 

(With  Plate  No.  VI.) 

In  the  note  I  read  before  the  Society  in  April  last  on  BamtinkiS) 
I  intimated  mj  intention  of  writing  at  greater  length  as  soon  as  I  could 
collect  more  materials.     Since  then  I  have  been  home  and  visited  the 
British  Mnsenm  and  made  inqniries  there,  and  also  from  collectors  of 
Indian  coins,  including  Sir  Walter  Elliot,  but  regret  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  add  much  to  the  information  I  already  possessed.     I  unfor* 
innately  missed  General  Pearce  who  had  been  for  some  time  in  Southern 
India,  and  who  had  made  a  collection  of  these  medals — ^but  from  what 
I  have  since  heard  from  Dr.  Bidie,  I  do  not  think  his  collection  will  be 
found  to  difEer  much  from  my  own.     Dr.  Da  Gunha  in  Bombay  has 
obtained  some  six  or  eighty  but  they  all)  save  one,  resemble  some  of  my 
own  specimens,  the  exception  is  a  small  and  very  much  worn  specimen 
which  from  the  harried  glance  I  was  obliged  to  be  contented  with,  seemed 
different  from  any  I  had  met  with  ;  it  was  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and 
•a  eifi^hth  in  diameter,  cup-shaped,  but  so  rubbed  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  make  out  what  was  on  it.     I  have  since  then  had  four  sent 
me  for  inspection  only,  by  my  friend  Bao  Bahadur  Trimulrao  Yenktesh 
from  Dharwar ;  one  of  these  is  a  half  and  the  other  three  are  quarter 
Hamtinlris ;  they  all  are  of  a  similar  description  to  the  electrotype  from 
Mysore,  No.  5  in  plate  V I  { the  three  quarter  pieces  were  all  alike,  but  two 
not  in  such  good  condition  as  the  third.     The  following  list  will  show 
those  I  have,  together  with  some  other  varieties  I  have  met  with — ^their 
weights,  diameters,  and,  in  the  case  of  those  engraved — the  plate  and 
Dumber. 


Ka 

Descrip- 
tioiL. 

Qnality  of 
Gold. 

BeversB. 

Owner. 

iameter 
inches. 

• 

j«6 

Plate. 

«.s 

*^.a 

1 
1    Double. 

Good. 

Plain. 

J.  P.  Watson 

H 

1,485 

2    Whole. 

Pale,  ailver 

Plain. 

J.  Gibbs 

2 

696 

alloy. 

9 

n 

Veiy  good. 

Hannman     is 
a    rfvtAngnlar 

n 

IH 

690 

PI.  VI. 
No.  2, 

'  space^ 

4 

Half. 

Pule,  silver 
alloy. 

Plain. 

Bombay  Branch 

u 

864 

ciety 

6 

n 

Good. 

HannmiLn  near- 
ly e£Eaced. 

Name  unknown 

u 

849 

< 

Quarter.  Palo,  silTor 

Plain. 

J.  Gibbs 

1* 

180 

>     alloy.                                       1                            1 

X>    2) 
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No. 

Descrip- 
tion. 

Quality  of 
Gold. 

Reverse. 

Owner. 

Diameter 
in  inches. 

Weight 
in  grains. 

Plate. 

7 

Quarter. 

Pale,  silver 
alloy. 

Plain. 

J.  Gibbs 

1* 

160 

8 

Pale. 

Hanomiui. 

tt 

1 

166 

PI.  No.  4. 

9 

Very  good. 

Hanuman. 

jt 

u 

160 

„  No.  3. 

10 

Good. 

Hannman. 

ii 

u 

196 

t.  No.  1. 

11 

It 

Hannman. 

ij 

u 

198 

„  No.  6. 

12 

» 

Seated  Hann- 
min  in  donble 
A  in  O  And 
D    with  or- 
naments. 

N  ame  unknown 

1 

159 

13 

»> 

Electrotype. 

Hanum4n. 

Mysore     Mn- 

1* 

.  •• 

1,  No.  5. 

senm. 

In  Sonthem  India  these  medalB  are  thus  distinguighed — 
(1.)     The  whole,  or  '  Bamtinki  Yardha',  supposed  to  be  4tolaa 
in  weight  or  720  grains. 

(2.)     The  half  or    Bamtiold  Prat^pa,    supposed  to  be    2    tolaa 
in  weight  or  360  grains. 

(3.)     The  quarter  or  Bamtinki  Dharana,  supposed  to  be  1  tola 
in  weight  or  180  grains. 

In  the  following  descriptions  ohv,  stand  for  the  concave ;  rev.  for 
the  convex  or  back. 

No,  1.     Obv.    Double.    Two  divisions.    Upper,    R&ma  seated  with 

Sitik  on  his  left,  nmbrella-bearer  on  his  rigbt.   Two 
figures  to  S£t4*s  left ;  sun  and  moon  over  B&ma*» 
head ;  remains  of  a  figure  to  umbrella-bearer's  right 
and  traces  of  arabesque  border. 
Below,    Hanuman  in  the  middle,  facing  rights  traces 
of  a  figure  to  his  left;   to  his   right  thre6 
monkeys,  very  indistinct.     Very  coarse  work 
and  much  rubbed. 
Nothing  visible.     Much  worn. 

Whole.  Four  rows  of  figures.  In  uppermost  Bama 
with  SitA  to  his  left.  Other  figures  on  both  sides 
but  very  indistinct.  The  three  other  rows  contain 
monkeys ;  in  the  centre  of  the  second  row  Hanu-' 
man  kneels  below  Sitd. 

This  specimen  has  been  much  rubbed  and  battered  about  having  been  used 
for  many  years  in  temple  worship  (see  below), 

Ko*  3,    Obv.    Whole.     Two  rows  of  figures.     Upperr    Rama  ia 

centre^  on  his  left  a  standing  figure  which  from 


Ko.2« 


Bev. 
Obv. 


Bev, 
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tlie  dress  may  be  Siti^  two  more  figures,  males,  to 
her  left;  on  right  of  Bama  nmbreUa-bearer  and 
two  other  figures.  Son,  moon  and  stars  above  the 
figures,  an  arabesque  border  and  a  dotted  one 
above  it.  Lower.  Hannm&n  kneeling  on  right 
centre,  facing  left^  a  monkey  on  left  centre  and 
figures  of  men  flanking  both. 
Bev.  Hannman  standing  in  centre  of  a  circle  which  is 
snrronnded  with  double  squares  interlaced,  which 
are  again  enclosed  as  a  circle.  Scroll  ornaments 
fiU  in  the  intei-stices.     (PL  VI,  No.  2.) 

The  work  is  rather  poor,  but  the  medal  is  in  good  preservation, 

No.  4.     Obv.    Half.     Three  rows  in  the  style  of  No.  3,  but  very 

indistinct. 
Bev,     Plain. 

TkU  has  been  much  rubbed.     The  late  Mr,  W,  E,  Frere^  O,  M,  O.  procured 
it  about  35  years  ago  in  the  Southern  Mahratta  country. 

No.  5.     Obv,     ELalf.       Two    divisions,    Tipper.      Bama  in   centre 

with  Sita  on  his  left  knee.  Two  figures  to  her  left, 
the  first  with  a  chauri,  three  figures  on  the  right 
of  R&ma,  the  nearest  holding  umbrella.  These 
figures  appear  as  set  in  a  frame  with  arabesque 
border  at  the  top.  Lower,  parts  of  four  figures  on 
right  of  centre.  Two,  a  monkey  and  a  bear  on  left. 
Bev,     The  faintest  remains  of  Hanum^,  much  rubbed. 

This  was  sent  me  for  inspection  only  from  Dharwar, 

No.  6.    Obv.    Quarter.     Same  design  as  last,  but  only  one  row  of 

figures. 
Bev,     Plain. 

Very  much  rubbed;  similar  in  work  to  Nos.  5,  7,  13. 

No.  7.    Obv,    Quarter.    As  the  last,  but  position  of  figures  slightly 

Bev.        different,  more  like  No.  13. 
No.  8.    Obv.    Quarter.    B4ma  and  Sit4  seated  on  a  throne.     She 

on  his  left.  Three  figures  to  her  left  and  four  to 
his  right,  the  first  on  the  left  has  the  umbrella 
and  the  first  on  the  right  the  chowri.  Arabesque 
ornament  on  edge.  Moon  and  sun  over  Bdma. 
Below  them  in  exergue  TTanumAn,  under  Bama> 
and  apparently  3  Balbodh  letters,  but  not  legible. 
Bev.  Hannmdn  standing,  surrounded  by,  apparently,  an, 
inscription,  but  the  letters  cannot  be  read. 
This  is  very  nearly  flat — (PI.  VI,  No,  4). 


} 
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No.  9.    Ohv.     QuABTEB.     Resembles  ohv.  of  No.  3. 

i^.     Haniim4n  in  middle  Btaading  in  a  circle,  an  inficrip- 
tion  ronnd,  bnt  not  readable. 

No.  10.  Obv.     QuABTBB.     Upper  portion.    B&ma  seated  on  a  throne, 

with  Sit4  on  his  right,  he  has  his  right  arm  raised. 
Three  monkeys  on  his  left.  Fonr  men  on  right, 
the  nearest  holding  the  nmbrella.  Arabesqne 
border.  In  exergue  2  lines  of  apparently  Balbodh 
letters  bnt  imperfectly  formed.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  they  may  be  intended  for 

jift      TT      H      ir      5^     ^ 

9ri  114  ma  pra  sa  nna 

19  1 

''S^ri  BAmaprasanna      ...  ...     191 

"  May  Bama  bless  "  or  "  be  propitious  "  ...    191 

.Bev.  Hannman  standing  in  a  sqnare  within  a  circle,  holding 
a  club  with  its  knob  downwards,  an  inscription  in 
imitation  Nagari  letters  but  from  which  nothing 
can  be  made  out.     (PL  VI,  No.  1.) 

No.  11.  Ohv.  QuABTBB.  Similar  in  style  to  last,  but  figures  re- 
versed, Sitd  and  four  men  on  Rima's  left  who  has 
his  left  hand  raised.  Umbrella  as  usual,  on  right 
three  monkeys.  Hanum^n  very  small  at  Bi.ma's  f  eeti 
In  exergue^  bastard  Nagari  letters  not  readable. 
Bev.  Hanum^n  as  in  the  last,  letters  on  the  sides  of  the 
parallelogram  and  outside  the  circle,  but  not  read- 
able. (PI.  VI,  No.  6.) 

No.  12.  Ohv.     QuABTBB.     Rama  with  Sit&  on  his  left  knee,  three 

figures  on  each  side,  on  Sita's  left,  umbrella-bearer, 
a  man,  a  monkey ;  on  Rdma's  right  the  chowri- 
bearer,  a  man,  a  bear,  in  exergue  4  letters  illegible. 
Florid  ornamentation  over  R4ma. 
Beo.  Hanum4n  seated  in  middle  in  a  double  triangle  in  a 
circle  and  that  again  in  squares,  ornaments  of 
dots  and  marks  in  the  comers  all  enclosed  in  an- 
other circle. 

No.  13.  Ohv.    Quarter.     Rdma  and  Sita.    Three  men  to  his  right, 

two  to  her  left.     Grotesque  monkeys  below. 
Refo.    Hanum&n  with  an  illegible  inscription  round  him. 
Very  imperfect.     (PL  VI,  No.  5.) 
This  is  an  electrotype  from  one  in  the  Mysore  Musewn. 
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The  story  on  them  all,  illustrated  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  is  that 
of  Bama  and  Sitd,  on  their  reconciliation  and  her  having  proved  her  purity 
after  being  seized  and  taken  off  to  Lanka  by  R&vana,  and  is  taken  from 
the  Bamajsm^a.  Tbe  rows  of  figures  are  composed  of  men  and  monkeys, 
the  latter  forming  part  of  the  army  of  Hannmdn  by  whose  means  Sit& 
was  rescued.  In  all  the  large  ones,  Hannm&n  is  represented  standing 
or  kneeling  in  the  centre  of  the  row  below  Rdma  and  Sita,  and 
holding  up  a  flower  to  them :  ra  the  smaller,  he  alone  sits  just  below 
Rama  and  his  consort.  Sit4  in  some  is  represented  on  Bdma's  lap,  in 
othen  seated  by  him  on  the  gadi ;  the  attendants  have  chowries  and 
the  lunbrella.  The  monkey  in  the  same  row  with  Rama  and  Sit&  is 
Sngiiva  the  king  of  that  tribe  to  whom  Hanum4n  was  adviser.  In  some 
the  figure  of  a  bear  appears ;  this  is  intended  to  represent  Jambavat, 
the  king  of  the  bears,  who  with  his  army  also  aided  R&ma  in  his  attack 
on  Lanka. 

As  none  of  these  medals  have  any  dates  or  any  legible  inscriptions, 
the  determination  of  their  age  becomes  a  matter  of  great  difficulty. 
From  all  I  have  been  able  to  learn  these  pieces  were  never  used  as  coins. 
At  first,  finding  that  there  were  3  sorts,  whole,  half,  and  quarter  Ram- 
tinkis,  and  that  the  weight  of  each  sort  was  in  correct  proportion  to  the 
others,  I  was  inclined  to  think  they  might  have  been  coins,  but  I  have 
now  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  medals  struck  apparently  for 
purely  religious  purposes.  They  are  highly  venerated  in  Southern 
India  and  most  families  of  respectability  there  have  one  or  more  ;  they  are 
also  kept  in  temples  and  used  in  the  daily  worship.  They  have  been  known 
for  very  many  years,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  actual  evidence  of  their 
date  I  have  been  led  to  seek  for  any  traditions  which  may  exist,  and  the 
following  has  come  to  me  from  a  trustworthy  source. 

In  about  the  9th  century  A.  D.,  there  flourished  a  famous  Refor- 
mer of  the  S^aiva  sect  named  S^ankarach4rya,  who  travelled  about  the 
country  chiefly  in  Southern  India  and  founded  '  maths '  or  hermitages 
in  various  places ;  amongst  others  at  Sringeri  near  the  source  of  the 
Toombudra  river,  Koodalji  in  the  Holehonor  Taluka  of  the  Seomoga 
division,  in  the  Mysore  territory,  Sunkeshwar  in  the  Chikkodee  Taluka 
of  the  Belgaum  CoUectorate,  Humpi  in  the  Hospet  Taluka  of  the  Bel- 
lary  District,  and  some  in  Gujarat,  one  of  which  was  I  believe  in  Surat. 
In  the  course  of  time  the  subordinate  Swamis  became  independent,  and 
some  of  them  veiy  rich.  The  last  Swami  but  one  of  Koodalji  was  one 
of  these,  and  had  a  gold  throne  on  which  he  sat  to  receive  his  disciples 
and  followers.  It  was  customary  among  these  followers  to  make  large 
gifts  to  the  shrine,  in  which  were  idols,  images  of  R&ma,  Krishna, 
fifiva,  Ac,  which,  as  well  as  the  apparatus  for  performing  the  worship,  were 
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made  of  g^ld  or  silver — and  part  of  the  worship  consisted  in  bathing 
the  idols  daily  in  milk,  cnrds,  ghi,  sugar,  honey,  froits,  and  then  in  water, 
after  which  they  were  bathed  in  gold,  which  is  done  by  pouring  oyer  them 
handfnls  of  gold  coins  such  as  Bamtinkis,  Hnns  and  other  Hindn  coins ; 
these  coins  are  kept  specially  for  this  use  and  are  deemed  to  be  sacred, 
and  although  as  a  favour  they  may  be  shown  to  Europeans,  none  can 
touch  them  but  the  priests. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  came  about,  but  the  later  Swamis  at  Koodalji 
lost  much  of  their  property,  and  during  the  famine  of  1876-77  disposed 
of  the  remainder  of  these  treasures,  and  amongst  other  things  mort- 
gaged three  Bamtinkis — ^which  according  to  tradition  had  been  handed 
down  from  Swami  to  Swami  from  the  foundation  of  the  ^  math '  in  the 
9th  or  10th  century  A.  D. — ^to  a  banker,  with  the  stipulation  that  if  not 
redeemed  within  six  months  they  should  become  his  property :  the  time 
elapsed,  and  a  year  or  so  after  my  old  friend  Bao  Bahadur  Trimulrao, 
who  was  connected  by  marriage  with  the  banker,  heard  of  them  and  pur- 
chased them  for  me.  They  are  those  numbered  2,  6,  7  in  the  above  list. 
They  have  been  much  knocked  about  from  temple  use,  the  large  one  espe- 
cially ;  they  are  highly  alloyed  with  silver,  and  are  in  consequence  veiy 
pale  in  colour.  The  largest  is  a  whole  Bamtinki  and  has  rather  the  look 
of  having  been  cast,  not  struck.  Nos.  6  and  7  are  quarters  and  one  of 
them  is  almost  exactly  similar  to  the  electrotype  from  the  Mysore 
Museum,  specimen  No.  13. 

If  we  can  trust  the  tradition  above  alluded  to,  these  medals  may  be 
800  or  900  years  old,  and  the  similarity  between  No.  6  and  No.  13  would 
point  to  an  early  date  also  for  the  original  of  the  latter. 

With  regard  to  the  other  varieties,  I  can  form  no  opinion  as  to  their 
real  age,  but  I  am  inclined  to  consider  all  but  No.  8  modem,  that  is  not 
over  100  to  150  years  ;  one  exactly  resembling  No.  6  was  shown  me  by  a 
Brdhman  in  Poena,  who  said  he  knew  it  had  been  worshipped  in  his 
family  for  over  70  years,  and  might  have  been  for  a  far  longer  time. 

The  large  double  one  No.  1  is  of  very  coarse  work,  but  of  pretty  fair 
gold,  it  is  much  rubbed  and  belongs  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Watson  in  Bombay. 
I  classify  the  medals  I  have  met  with  in  3  descriptions  : 

a.     Those  of  very  pale  gold  heavily  alloyed  with  silver. 
p.     Those  of  pure  gold  or  nearly  so  with  very  fine  work. 
y.     Those  of  pretty  good  gold  and  coarser  work. 

Under  a  come  Nos.      2,      4,       6,       7 
„      p      „     Nos.       3,       9, 
„      y      „     Nos.     15,     10,     11,     12 

No.  8  varies  from  all,  being  of  pale  gold  but  fine  work. 
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From  the  many  inqtdries  I  have  made  from  natives  regarding  these 
medalsy  I  have  invariably  found  that  they  consider  the  paler  gold  the 
more  ancient. 

When  I  was  in  Poena  some  6  or  7  years  ago,  the  chief  Sankara^ 
charya  passed  throngh  on  one  of  his  religious  tours,  and  hearing  that  he 
had  with  him  a  remarkable  Ramtinki  I  paid  him  a  visit ;  he  was  a  par- 
ticularly pleasant  spoken  gentlemanly  person,  and  had  his  gold  shrine 
wt  with  rubies  and  emeralds  valued  at  2  lacs  of  Rupees  erected  for  my 
inspection,  and  also  many  of  the  jewels  of  his  '  toshahhana  *  ,set  out ; 
on  my  asking  for  the  Ramtinki,  a  priest  produced  a  box  wrapped  in 
sereial  covers,  and  after  opening  cover  after  cover  a  bundle  was  taken  out 
in  which  on  being  opened,  appeared  the  Ramtinki ;  the  priest  took 
it  in  his  hand  and  held  it  for  me  to  look  at,  and  it  was  very  like  No.  2 
in  the  above  list,  but  I  think  rather  larger,  and  had  5  rows  of  figures ; 
it  was  of  pale  gold  and  remarkably  deeply  cup-shaped,  it  had  evidently 
been  much  used  and  was  therefore  rubbed  and  knocked  about.  I 
coold  not  get  its  weight  or  its  diameter  ;  so  I  had  to  trust  to  my  eye  to 
assess  them. 

Dr.  Bidie  of  Madras  has  sent  me  drawings  of  several  in  the  Madras 
Mnsenm. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  them : 

No.  1.  Obv.    Wholb.  Flat.    Upper.    Rdma  and  SitA  seated  with 

six  figures  in  two  rows  on  each  side.  Lower. 
Hanuman  in  middle  standing,  indistinct  figures  on 
each  side  of  him. 
Bev.  2  Interlaced  squares  with  ornaments  in  the  interstices 
with  a  lozenge-shaped  centre,  round  which  appear 
unformed  letters.  The  subject  in  the  lozenge  is 
not  traceable.  Wt.  677'3  grs.  Diam.  Ij-J  in. 
Madras  Museum. 
No.  2.  Ohv.     QuAETEE.    Flat.     Two  figures  on  a  platform  in  the 

middle,  umbrella  over  them,  a  figure  on  left  with 
a  Lion  rampant  below  it,  ornaments  and  apparently 
letters. 
Bev.     Upper.    Eight  figures  ia  a  row,  each  holding  a  lance 
with  a  wreath  or  a  torch  on  it. 
Lotoer.    Marks  which  are  said  to  resemble  part  of  the 
Muhammadan   creed    and  the  word    "Sindhya.'* 
Wt.  189*2  grs.     Diam.  l-j^  in.    Madras  Museum. 
Very  rude  work. 
No.  3.  Obv.    QuABTBB.    Flat.    Much  the  same  as  ohv.  of  No.  2,  na 

lion  but  a  monkey  on  left. 
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Eev.     Four  figures  on  a  platform  with  their  left  bauds  raised, 
an  umbreUa  in  centre,  arabesque  border.  Wt.  160*4 
grs.     Diam.  1  inch.     Madras  Museum.     J.  Gibbs. 
No.  4.  Ohv.    Whole.    Very  similar  to  that  of  PI.  VI,  No.  2. 

Bev,    Hanum&n  standing  in  a  circle  which  is  enclosed  in 
interlaced    squares    with    ornaments  in    comers. 
Wt.  662*7  grs.     Diam.  2^  in.     Madras  Museum. 
No.  5.  Ohv.    Double  (P)     Somewhat  similar  to  No.  4,   but  work 

rather  more  ia  relief. 
Bev.     5  lines  of  what  appear  to  be  unreadable  letters  divided 
by  bands  of  ornament.     This  belongs  to  a  banker 
at  Yellore,  who  gives  its  weight  at  30  pagodas:  a 
pagoda  is  said  in  the  money  tables  to  weigh  52|  grs., 
if  this  is  correct  the  piece  must  weigh  52^  x  30  = 
1,575  grs.  or  more  than  double  a  single  Bamtinki. 
Nos.  2  and  3  of  these  are  not  in  my  opinion  Bamtinkis,  they  are,  I 
believe,  specimens  of  the  modem  medals  struck  at  some  of  the  great  places 
of  pilgrimage  in  Southern  India.   One  similar  to  No.  2  was  described  and 
depicted  in  the  Proceedings  of  this  Society  for  1882,  having  been  ex- 
hibited by  General  Pearce.     I  have  one  which  resembles  No.  3,  having 
only  four  figures  on  one  side,  but  having  on  the  other  two  standing  figures 
on  a  sort  of  dais  with  a  man  on  the  right  and  a  monkey  on  the  left. 

I  have  seen  several  of  this  latter  description :  they  are  of  very  infe- 
rior workmanship,  and  of  no  pretensions  to  age.  Mr.  Scott  at  Tanjore 
showed  me  one  he  had,  and  I  have  seen  another  in  the  possession  of  a 
native  gentleman  at  Calcutta,  who  looked  upon  it  as  an  object  of  great 
veneration,  and  paid  a  very  large  sum  for  it.  It  has  the  same  device  as 
No.  3,  but  was  of  even  rougher  work  and  exactly  similar  to  Mr.  Scott's. 

I  must  not  conclude  this  paper  without  alluding  to  Marsden's  notice 
of  these  medals.  He  appears  only  to  have  seen  quarter  Hamtinkis  and 
those  in  the  illustration  in  PI.  XLYIII  are  of  the  ordinary  descriptions. 
These,  as  all  hiB  other  coins,  are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  where,  until 
the  Chief  of  Yinchore,  at  my  suggestion,  sent  home  a  whole  Ramtinki, 
they  had  none  but  quarters  in  the  collection,  the  one  sent  home  was  a 
duplicate  of  No.  2  in  Plate  YI. 

I  consider  these  medals  to  have  been  struck  as  votive  offerings,  their 
weight  varying  perhaps  in  accordance  with  the  wealth  or  status  of  the 
donor  or  donee.  I  regret  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  more  accurate 
information  regarding  them,  but  I  trust  that  this  article  with  its  illustra- 
tions may  lead  to  the  Society  or  myself  obtaining  further  information  on 
the  subject. 
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On  the  Oeography  of  India  in  the  Reign  of  Ahbar. — By  John  Beambs, 

B.  C.  S.  (With  a  Map.) 

Ko.  I.    Subah  Avadh  (Oudh). 

The  object  of  this  series  of  papers  is  to  reconstract  as  far  as  possible 
the  map  of  the  Mughal  empire  at  the  time  of  the  first  great  settlement  of 
the  financial  and  political  administration  effected  in  A.  D.  1582  by  BAji 
TodarMal. 

The  details  of  this  important  operation— the  basis  of  all  subsequent 

settlements — are  preserved  to  us  in  the  Ain*i-Akbari,  the  Persian  text  of 

which  has  been  fixed  and  published  by  the  late  Professor  Blochmann. 

He  did  not  live  long  enough  to  translate   the  whole  work^  and  as  the 

Talnable  notes  which  he  had  collected  for  the  second  volume,  (in  which 

the  details  of  Todar  Mai's  settlement  are  given),  have  been  lost ;  the 

greater  portion  of  the  work  has  to  be  done  over  again.     The  continuation 

of  the  translation  has  been  entrusted  by  the  Society  to  other  hands,  and 

I  therefore  refrain  from  encroaching  on  tliat  ground.     But  I  presume 

there  is  no  objection  to  my  extracting  from  the  Persian  text  such  details 

ttare  necessary  for  my  purpose  and  supplying  such  comments  as  may  be 

required  for  their  elucidation.     There  is  room  for  many  workers  in  the 

yvt  and  as  yet  imperfectly  explored  mine  of  the  Ain.     On  the  present 

.  occasion  1  shall  confine  myself  to  geography,  reserving  for  a  larger  work 

on  which  I  am  engaged  references  to  the  Muhammadan  historians  and 

other  authoritieB. 

The  dominions  which  AJcbar  either  ruled,  or  claimed  to  rule,  were 
divided,  as  we  learn  from  the  Ain,  into  twelve  provinces,  to  which  His 
Kajesty  gave  the  name  of  Subahs*     These  were 
Hahabid.  Ajmir.  Bangalah.  Ldhor. 

Agiah.  Ahmaddb&d.  Dihli.  Multdn. 

Avadh.  Bihdr.  KihuL  M&lwah. 

to  which  were  subsequently  added  three  more,  viz, : — 

Birar.  Elhandesh.  Ahmadnagar. 

inaking  a  total  of  fifteen. 

Abul  Fazl  gives  a  cluster  to  each  Subah,  and  takes  them  in  geogra- 
phical order,  beginning  with  Bang&lah  (Bengal)  in  the  extreme  east,  and 
going  westwards.  I  have  departed  from  this  order  for  the  following 
reasons. 

The  Subah  of  Bang&lah  is  by  far  the  largest  of  all,  and  as  it  was  not 
^  the  time  of  Todar  MaVs  settlement  actually   under  the   sway  of  the 

£   £ 
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Dehli  emperor,   the  details  given  in  the  A  In  are  less  full  than  those  of 
other  Subahfl.    Moreover,  owing  to  various  canseB  which  I  need  not  ex- 
plain in  this  place,  the  changes  that  have  occurred  since  the  sixteenth 
century  are  more  numerous  and  perplexing  than  in  any  part  of  India* 
For  Bengal  we  have  some  of  Blochmann's  work,  a  general  sketch  of  the 
extent  and  position  of  the  nineteen  sarkiLrs,  and  detailed  identification  of 
two  or  three  of  them.*    I  am  now  engaged  in  working  out  the  rest,  but 
I  am  not  yet  quite  ready  with  Bengal,  and  though  I  have  received  much 
assistance  from  the  Collectors  of  the  various  districts — ^which  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  gratefully  acknowledging — I  fear  some  time  must  elapse 
before  the  whole  sarkir  will  be  fully  reconstructed. 

Bih&r  was  not  undertaken  by  Blochmann,  but  I  have  nearly  finished 
my  identification,  and  hope  to  publish  it  shortly. 

Ilahibad,  Agrah,  Dihli  and  all  those  parts  of  Subahs  which  were 
included  in  the  North  West  Provinces  in  1844  have  been  worked  out  by 
Sir  H.  Elliot  and  may  be  found  at  Vol.  11,  p.  82  of  his  Baces  of  the 
TS.  W.  P.  (my  edition)  and  those  parts  left  untouched  by  him  I  am  now 
workiDg  out. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  have  thought  it  better  to  begin  with 
Oudh,  as  I  have  been  able  to  complete  my  work  on  that  Subah.  Oudh 
was  not  British  territory  when  Elliot  wrote,  and  he  has  therefore  omitted 
it  from  his  lists,  with  the  exception  of  Gorakhpur,  which  has  all  along 
formed  part  of  the  N.  W.  P. 

The  materials  which  I  have  used  are  chiefly  the  reports  of  the  recent 
settlements  of  the  various  districts,  supplemented  by  much  valuable  in- 
formation scattered  here  and  there  in  the  Oudh  Oaeetteer.    The  settle- 
ment reports  being  official  publications  are  not  generally  accessible  to  the 
learned  public  either  in  India  or  Europe,  they  contain  much  curious  and 
useful  information,  and  in  respect  of  the  old  names  of  estates  and  par- 
ganahs  give  data  not  usually  procurable,  being  derived  from  local  tradi- 
tion, the  histories  of  the  great  families,  and  the  records  preserved  by  the 
Kinfingoes  or  fiscal  recorders,  an  office  founded  bXt^the  Mughal  Emperors 
and  which  has  survived  to  our  own  times.     I  have  thought  it  might  be 
serviceable  to  students  to  publish  in  the  Society's  Journal  material  at 
present  virtually  buried  in  the  Settlement  Reports,  and  to  bring  together 
into  one  general  view  the  scattered  notices  to  be  found  in  the  Onxett^er, 
The  accompanying  map  is  an  attempt  at  mfLlring  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject  precise  and  definite. 

*  See  hiB  artioloB  on  the  Geography  and  History  of  Bengal  in  J.  A.  S.  B. 
Tol.  XLII,  p.  209  ;  Vol.  XLIII,  p.  280 ;  Vol.  XLIY,  p.  276  and  in  Appendix  to  Hun- 
ter'a  Statifltioal  Aoooont  of  the  24  Parganas  District. 
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I.    Sarkar  AvadlL* 

21  mahals.    Area  2,796,206  bighas  19  biswu.    BeTenne  40,956,347 

dams  na^di,  1,680,247  dams  saynrghal. 
Castes  various.  1,340  cavabj,  23  elephants, 
31,700  in&ntry. 

1.  Avadh  h&  hayeli.    6  mahals.  38,2495. 175.  2,008,366(2.  1,58, 741«. 

Biahmans  and  Knnbis.    50  horse,  500  foot. 

2.  Ambo4h&.    Has  a  fort  of  burnt  brick  2,82,097  bighas,  1,298,724(2. 

7,318#.  Bais.    30  horse,  700  foot. 

3.  Ibrahimibdd.    19,3385.  85.  445,417(2.  103,806^.  Ansdris. 

4.  Inhona.    Has  a  fort  of  burnt  brick.    74,0905.  126,847(2.    Chan- 

hans  recently  conyerted  to  Islam  (nan  mus- 
lim) .    100  horse,  2000  foot. 

5.  Pachchhimr&th.    289,0855.  4,247,104(2.  38,885«.    Rajputs  of  the 

Bdchhil  and  Ghdilot  clans  20  horse,  500  foot. 

6.  BOahri.    Has  a  fort  of  burnt  brick.    15,8595.  815,831(2.    Bach- 

gotis.    50  horse,  2000  foot. 

7.  Baso^.    31,1885.  505,473(2.  1,500«.    Baohgotis.    20  horse,  500 

foot. 

8.  Thina  Bhadanw.    8,7035.  25.  427,509(2.  36,172«.     Bachgotis. 

1000  foot. 

9.  Baktaha.    44,4015.  385,008(2.  3,960«.    Bachgotis.    500  foot. 

10.  Daryabdd.    Has  a  fort  of  burnt  brick.    487,0145.   5,369,521(2. 

226,871^.  Rajputs  of  the  Chaub&n  and 
Raikwar  clans.    100  horse.    2000  foot. 

11.  BudauH.    Fort  of  burnt  brick.    351,5335.  3,248,680(2.  249,083^. 

Ghauhan  and  Bais  Rajputs.    50  horse,  2000 

fCK>t. 

12.  Sailak.    Fort  of  burnt  brick.    571,0715.  4,723,209(2.  200,945^. 

Raikw&r  Rajputs.    100  horse,  2000  foot. 

13.  Snlt&nptir.    Fort  of  burnt  brick.    75,8935.  3,832,530(2.  98,967«. 

Bachgotis.  300  horse,  8  elephants,  7000 
foot. 

14.  S&tanpiir.    Fort  of  burnt  brick.    80,1545.  1,600,741(2.  109, 788^. 

Bais  converted  to  Islam  Bachgotis,  Joshis 
(?).    300  horse,  4000  foot. 

15.  Sabihah*    104,7805.  I,609,293c2.  87,200«.    Rajputs.    30  horse, 

1000  foot. 

16.  Sarw&p&U.    58,1705.  1,210,335(2.  48,107«.    Bachgotis.    1000  foot. 

*  Translated  from  the  Persian  text  of  the  Afn-i-Akbari,  Blochmann's  Ed.  Yol. 
n,  p.  435. 
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17.  Satrikh.    37,0415. 11,26,295(2. 92,695«.    Anairis.    20  hone,  1000 

foot. 

18.  OMrichh.    79,1585.  3,773,417(2.  3,782«.    Baikwira.    50  hone, 

1,070,  foot. 

19.  Eislmi.    Fort  of  burnt  brick,    25,6745.    1,339,286(2.    123,847«. 

BdjpntB,  3  elephants.     1,500  foot. 

20.  MangakL    116,4015.1,360,753(2.86,5045.    Sombansis.    20hoise, 

1000  foot. 

21.  Naipnr.    5,9975.308,788(2.2,945*.     Castes  varionfl.    500  foot. 
[Note.     In  the  above   list  the  name  of  the  mahal  (t.  q.  parganah) 

comes  first,  then  the  CTiltiyated  area  in  bighas  and  biswas.  Next  the 
revenue  in  dams  (40  ^  1  akbarshahi  rapee)  then  the  "  saytirgh&l"  or 
rent-free  lands  ;*  then  the  prevailing  caste  or  clan  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  contingent  of  troops  both  horse  and  foot.  The  abbreviations  are 
explained  by  this  note.] 

Of  these  21  mahals  those  numbered  1,  4,  5,  7,  10,  15,  17,  18,  20, 
are  still  in  existence  under  the  same  names  and  probably  with  nearly  the 
same  boundaries  as  in  Akbar's  time. 

The  following  require  some  explanation. 

2.  Ambo4hi^9  now  written  Amorha,  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ghogra  and  is  now  in  the  district  of  Basti  in  the  N.  W.  Provinces.  In 
tho  Oonda  S.  B.f  p*  H  it  is  said  to  have  included  B&mhanipair,  but  this 
is  a  mistake  as  ^'  Bambhanp&rah"  occurs  in  the  Ain  as  one  of  the  mahals 
of  Sark^r  Gorakhpur.  Ambotjih^,  however,  appears  to  have  included  the 
southern  part  of  the  present  parganah  of  Nawabganj  on  the  left  bank  o£ 
the  Ghogra  facing  the  city  of  Ajodhya. 

3.  Ibrahimitb&d  is  now  only  a  village  in  parganah  Satrikh.  O.  0.  iL 
85. 

6.  Bilahri  is  now  the  northern  portion  of  parganah  Sultanptir  and 
is  called  Barauns4,  see  below  No.  13. 

8.  Appears  to  be  now  known  as  Tappah  Asl.  0.  G.  iii.  457  where 
there  is  a  partial  reconstruction  of  this  and  some  other  sarkars  taken 
from  the  Sultanpur  S.  B.  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Millett,  C.  S.  I  have  followed 
this  officer's  guidance  almost  entirely,  as  far  as  it  goes. 

9.  Bakfah^  is  not  traceable.  Mr.  MiUett  says  it  is  now  Baksaha  in 
B6ra  Banki  district,  but  this  latter  is  not  mentioned  either  in  the  Bam 
Banki  S.  B.  (which  is  meagre  on  this  subject)  or  in  the  O.  G. 

11.     Budauli  is  still  in  existence  but  is  smaller  than  in  Akbar's  timOi 
when  it  included  the  present  Ehandansd  parganah  to  the  south-east. 

*  See  Bl(x;limann'8  Tranglation  of  the  Afn,  p.  268. 

t  S.  B.  stands  for  Settlement  Report,  O.  G.  for  Oudh  OiueUMr, 
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12.  Sailak  presents  some  difficulty.  In  O.  O.  i.  92,  it  is  said  to  have 
oomprised  the  present  parganahs  of  Bado  Sar^,  Bomnagar  and  Mnham-' 
sodpiir,  as  well  as  a  tract  described  as  L&lpnr-B&mptir-Mathnr&y  which 
probably  is  on  the  tongue  of  land  at  the  junction  of  the  Ghogra  and  Ghauki 
rivers  now  in  South  Kundri  parganah.  But  if  this  is  correct  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  where  to  put  the  Bhitauli  parganah  of  Sarkitr  Lakhnau. 
Either  Sailak  must  have  consisted  of  two  parts,  one  (Bado  Sarai)  lying 
to  the  south  of  Bhitauli,  and  another  consisting  of  the  remaining  par- 
ganahs to  the  north  of  it,  or  else  Bhitauli  must  have  been  cut  in  two  by 
Sailak.  In  the  map  I  have  adopted  the  latter  supposition  which  seems 
more  in  accordance  with  the  history.  The  two  parganahs  of  Bhitauli 
and  Sailak  are,  however,  very  much  mixed  up  throughout  the  Muham- 
nadan  period,  indeed  they  are  occasionally  spoken  of  as  identical,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  if  any  local  officer  will  throw  some  light  on  the  subject. 
Unfortunately  the  author  of  the  Bara  Banki  8.  B.  omits  all  historical 
and  geographical  details,  and  the  Gazetteer  does  not  supply  the  omission. 
The  portion  of  this  Subah  which  is  included  in  Bara  Banki  is  conse- 
quently the  most  difficult  of  all  to  restore. 

13.  Sult&npdr  was  that  part  of  the  present  paarganah  of  that  name 
which  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gumti,  that  part  which  is  on  the  left 
bank  was  formerly  known  as  Bilahri  (see  No.  6)  a  name  which  includes 
ako  Barauns^.  The  southern  portion  is  known  as  Sultanptir  Miranptir 
or  Eathot,  a  name  not  found  in  the  Ain. 

14.  Sdtanpur  and  Kishni  (No.  19)  now  compose  parganah  Jagdisptir 
in  Sultdnpdr  district. 

16.    Sarwdp£li  is  now  Amsin  in  Faizabad  district. 

19.    See  No.  14. 

21.    I  cannot  find  this  place.    Mr.  Millett  in  his  valuable  reconstruc- 
tion of  this  Sark&r  has  omitted  Nos.  20  and  21.     In  O.  G.  i.  462  it  is  said 
to  be  the  same  as  Btif atganj,  but  the  position  of  this  place  is  not  indicated. 
Three  modem  parganahs  in  this  part  of  the  country  (B&ra  Banki 
again !)  are  obscure. 

L  Maw&i  MahoUdL.  This  seems  from  O.  G.  ii.  494  to  have  been 
created  out  of  parts  of  BudauH  and  Basof  hi,  and  I  have  accordingly  in 
the  map  divided  it  between  them. 

ii.  Surajplir.  Lies  between  Dary&b^  of  Sarkar  Audh  and  Sid- 
dhaur  of  Sarkar  Lakhnau.  In  the  O.  G.  in  two  places  (iii.  332,  and  iii 
447)  it  is  said  to  have  been  in  existence  under  that  name  in  the  time  of 
Akfaar,  but  it  does  not  occur  in  the  Ain.  It  appears  to  have  been  in- 
ckded  under  Dary&bad  and  I  have  while  waiting  for  further  information 
shewn  it  so  in  the  map. 

iii    Part&bganj.    This  is  admittedly  a  modem  parganah,  and  I  havo 
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indnded  it  under  Satrikh,  the  area  of  which  seems  to  be  considerably 
smaller  now  than  it  was  under  Akbar. 

The  Sark&r  of  Avadh  or  Andh^  as  thus  reoonstmcted,  was  a  tolerablj 
compact  tract  of  about  90  miles  in  length  lying  principally  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  ChaukA  and  Ghogra,  but  including  also  a  strip  of  Tarying 
width  on  the  left  or  northern  bank  of  the  latter.  The  br^tdth  yaries 
yery  much,  and  owing  to  the  want  of  details  for  B&ra  Banki  cannot  be 
exactly  stated.  At  its  north- western  end  it  is  much  mixed  up  with  parts 
of  Sark&rs  Lakhnau  and  Bahriich,  and  two  detached  portions  of  the  former 
Sarkir,  one  consisting  of  parganah  Siddhaur,  the  other  of  parganahfl 
Isauli  aud  Ghurh  Amethi,  are  included  in  it  on  its  south-western  side. 
On  the  south  it  marches  with  Sark&rs  M&nikpnr  and  Jaunpir  of  the 
Subah  of  nih&b&d. 

In  the  endeavour  to  depict  accurately  the  exterior  and  interior 
boundaries  I  have  felt  this  difficulty  that  though  pai^nahs  bearing  the 
same  names  as  these  in  the  A  in  are  still  extant,  it  is  far  from  certain  that 
the  boundaries  were  the  same  as  now.  The  areas  given  in  the  Ain  only 
refer  to  cultivated  land,  and  the  exact  size  of  Akbar's  bigha  is  somewhat 
uncertain.  The  map  can  therefore  only  claim  to  be  an  approximation, 
though  probably  a  very  close  approximation,  to  the  actual  facts  of  A.  D. 
1582. 

n.    SarkaY  Gtorakhpu'r. 

Twenty-four  mahals.    244,2835. 13&.  ll,926,790i.  51,235«.    Castes 

various.     1,010  horse,  22,000  foot. 

1.  AtrauU.    Port  of  burnt  brick.    32,0626.1,397,367(2.6,936*.   Af- 

ghan Miinas.    60  horse,  1,600  foot. 

2.  AnhauU.   4,1142^.  175. 201,120i.  2,170*.  Bisens,  horse.   400  foot. 

3.  BinAikpdr.    Fort  of  burnt  brick.     13,8676.  76.  6,00,000d.     Su- 

rajbansi  Rajputs.    400  horse,  3000  foot. 

4.  B4mbhanp4rah.    6,6886.414,194(2.    Bdjp^ts.    2000  foot. 
6.    Bhanwdparah.     3,1066.  166.  166,900(2.    Bisens.    200  foot. 

6.  Tilptir.    Fort  of  burnt  brick.    9,0066.  176. 4,00,000(2.     Sfiraj- 

bansi  Bijputs.     100  horse,  2000  foot. 

7.  Ghiltip4rah.    Fort  of  burnt  brick.    6,0366.  146.  289,302^.    My 

puts.    2000  foot. 

8.  DaryApfcah.    Fort  of  burnt  brick.    31,3676.  196.   1,517,078<J. 

6,067*.    Bisens.    60  horse,  400  foot. 

9.  Dewdparah  and  Kotlah.     2  mahals.  16,1946.    176.    717,840(2. 

Bisens.    20  horse,  2000  foot. 
10.    EihU.    33,1836.  196.  1,618,074(2.  20,873«.    Bisen  Bdjpnts.    1000 

foot. 
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U.    BasiUptir  and  Ghanai.    2  mahak.  4,8005.  622,030(1.    Sombansis. 

MO  foot. 

12.  Bamgarli  and  QaniL    2  xnahals.    10,7265.  485,943(2.    Somban- 

sis.  Included  in  BinAikptir. 

13.  Gorakhpdr  b&  havelL    Has  a  fort  of  burnt  brick,  on  the  banks 

of  the  river  Bapti.  12,6565.  567,385(i. 
3919«.  Stirajbansis.    40  horse,  200  foot. 

14.  Eatihtt.    Fort  of  burnt  brick.     9005.   125.  40,000d     Bisens. 

30U  horse,  200.  foot. 

15.  KihUparah.    Fort  of  burnt  brick.    16,0125. 425,845(2.    Bansis 

(?)  20  horse,  300  foot. 

16.  MahaulL    Fort  of  burnt  briok.    2,5235.  617,256d.  Bisens.    2000 

foot. 

17.  Man4wah.     1,9095.   195.  452,321(2.    Sombansis.    20  horse,  500 

foot. 

18.  Man^lah.     1,2525.65.51,100(2. 

19.  Maghar  and  Batanpiir.    2mahals.    Fort  of  burnt  brick.  26,0625. 

1,352,565(2.  16,77U  BisenandBais.  2000 
foot. 

The  above  list  is  taken  from  the  Persian  text,  and  differs  in  some 
paHieniars  from  Elliot's  (Baces  of  N.  W.  P.  Vol.  II,  p.  119).  It  also 
giTOB  the  area  and  revenue  and  other  details  omitted  by  Elliot.  The  fol- 
lowing remarks  are  necessary  for  its  elucidation. 

1.  AtraulA.  The  correct  name  is  UtrauU  or  perhaps  strictly  Utta- 
maHL  Akbar's  parganah  includes  the  modem  parganahs  of  UtrauU, 
Ssdnllahnagar  and  B6rhilpirah  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Cbnda 
district  (Gonda  S.  B.  p.  11,  O.  G.  s.  r.  Utraula,  iii.  574). 

8.  Daiy&p&rah  is  the  spelling  in  the  text  and  no  variants  are  given 
by  Blochmann.  The  parganah  which  is  still  extant  is,  however,  now  called 
DKiuiap&ah.  In  the  map  I  have  given  the  name  as  it  is  in  the  Persian 
text,  which  of  course  might  also  read  Dury&pfirah  as  no  vowels  are  given. 

9.  Dewap&rah  and  Kotlah.  So  in  the  text,  but  Kotlah  ^j^  is  an 
tuj  and  probable  mistake  for  Koh4nah  ^^j^.  The  real  name  appears 
to  be  Dewdpirah  Euhanah  which  I  have  shewn  on  the  map  after  Elliot's 
explanation.     It  covers  all  the  east  of  the  GorakhpAr  district. 

10.  Bihli  comprises  the  northern  parganahs  of  M&ok&ptir,  Mahi- 
dewi  and  Nawibganj.  Probably,  as  suggested  under  Amorhi  in  Sarkar 
Audh,  a  portion  of  Naw&bganj  belonged  to  that  parganah.  See  Gonda 
S.  B.  p.  11. 

12.    B4mgafh  and  Gauri  appear  to  have  included  all  the  forest  tract 
north  of  the  Bapti,  the  northern  parganahs  of  Balr&mpto  and  TulsipAr. 
15.    KihUpirah  may  be,  as  Elliot  suggests,  a  mistake  for  Bihlap4rah, 
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an  extant  parganah.  It  is  no  argument  against  tbis  that  to  read  Bibla- 
parah  would  disturb  the  alphabetical  order  in  which  tbe  mahals  are 
given ;  for  I  have  found  a  considerable  number  of  such  errors  in  other 
Subah  lists  in  the  Ain. 

18.     Man<jlah  cannot  be  traced. 

The  remaining  mahals  of  this  Sarldu*  are  still  extant. 

SarkiLr  Gorakhp6r  thus  stretches  from  the  Gandak  to  the  Ghogra, 
and  includes  the  modem  Districts  of  Gk)rakhp6r  and  Bastl  in  the  N.  W. 
Provinces  and  the  greater  part  of  Gonda  in  Audh.  The  western  bound- 
ary where  it  marches  with  Sarkdr  Bahraich  is  however  extremely  in- 
definite, and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  northern  boundary.  Even  in 
the  present  day  a  very  large  portion  of  this  tract  is  covered  by  dense 
forests,  and  this  must  have  been  the  case  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  very  small  areas  given  for  parganahs  which 
stretch  for  scores  and  scores  of  miles  prove  this,  and  historical  proo&  are 
not  wanting  to  confirm  the  impression.  Consequently  the  boundaries 
of  the  different  mahals  in  the  north  of  this  Sarkdr  cannot  be  restored 
with  any  approach  to  accuracy,  and  I  have  therefore  not  attempted  to  lay 
them  down  on  the  map  ;  this  omission  is  less  to  be  regretted  wben  it  is 
considered  that  there  were  certainly  no  definite  boundaries  in  Todar 
MaVs  time.  There  were  clearings  in  the  forest  here  and  there,  which 
were  loosely  grouped  together  under  some  local  name  taken  from  the 
residence  of  the  Hindu  chief  or  Af ghin  adventurer  who  was  powerful  in 
those  parts.  The  dominions  (if  we  may  use  the  term)  of  these  chiefs 
varied  constantly  as  mahals  or  towns  were  taken  and  retaken  by  con- 
tending forces  in  the  petty  wars  and  raids  that  were  constantly  going  on. 

m.    Sarka'r  Bahra'ioh. 

11  Mahals.    Area  18,23,2355.   85.  2,41,20,525(2.  466,482«.      Castes 

various.     1170  horse,  14,000  foot. 

1.  Bahr&ioh  b4  haveli.    Fort  of  burnt  brick  on  the  banks  of  the 

river  Sarati.    697,2315.  9,139,141d.  402,11U    BAJputo. 
600  horse  4,500  foot. 

2.  Bahrah.    9265.  37,135(2.     Kahnah.     500  foot. 

3.  HusAmptir.    Fort  of  burnt  brick.     157,4155.  3,707,035(2.  l,601f. 

Raikwars,  Bhiles  and  a  sept  of  Bisens.    70  horse, 
900  foot. 

4.  D4nk4on.    84,4365.440,562(2.    JanwArs.     2,000  foot. 

5.  Rajhat.    4,0645. 115.  166,780(2.    Janw&rs.    1000  foot. 

6.  Sanjhauli.     124,8105. 877,007(2.     Janwar  Bajpdts. 

7.  Sultanpur.     58,1465.  166,001.     Janwars.     700  foot. 
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8.  Fakhrpnr.      Fort    of     bnmt    brick.      191,7206.     3,157,876i. 

56,035«.    Eaikw&rs,  150  horse,  2,000  foot. 

9.  Firozdbad.    Fort  of  bnmt  brick.     108,6016.  1,933,079(^.  4,107». 

Tunwar  R4jputs.    200  borse,  8,000  foot. 

10.  Kila'     Naw^igarb.      417,6016.     2,140,757d.      Various     castes. 

50  borse,  1,000  foot. 

11.  Kahronsa.     Fort  of  burnt    brick.      28,4896.    176.    l,315,061(i. 

2,628«.    Bais.     100  horse,  1,000  foot. 

All  the  mahals  of  this  Sarkir  are  either  still  extant  under  their  old 
names,  or  distinctly  traceable.  The  Settlement  Officer  of  this  district 
Mr.  H.  S.  Boys,  C.  S.  has  efEected  a  very  complete  reconstruction  of  the 
Sarkir  acoompanied  by  a  clear  map.  I  have  filled  in  the  boundaries  on 
mj  own  map  from  those  given  by  Mr,  Boys.  One  or  two  points,  however, 
oall  for  notice. 

1.  The  figures  for  area  and  revenue  given  in  the  S.  R.  do  not  agree 
▼itli  those  in  Blochmann's  text.  Mr.  Boys  probably  worked  on  Glad- 
vin'g  translation  which  is  not  always  correct.  I  have  given  the  correct 
figures  above.  The  mahal  of  Bahduch  included  the  modem  parganah  of 
that  name,  and  Akona  (except  a  small  portion  north-east  of  the  Bapti) 
aU  bat  133  villages  of  Naup&ra,  all  but  the  trans-Bapti  portion  of  Char- 
da  and  Bhinga  this  side  of  the  Bapti. 

2.  Baluah  included  the  rest  of  Bhinga  and  77  villages  now  in  Nip41. 

3.  Hus^mpiir  now  known  as  Hisampur  is  still  extant,  but  it  was 
Ittger  formerly,  including  a  considerable  tract  to  the  south-east  now  in 
the  Gonda  district,  while  on  the  north  it  included  some  estates  now  in 
Fakhrpdr. 

4.  Dank^on  now  called  D&ngdol  (for  which  e;J(^«)  in  Blochmann's 
text  iB  possibly  a  copyist's  error)  comprised  the  rest  of  Akona,  the  rest  of 
Bhinga,  and  the  northern  part  of  Tulsipdr.  Its  boundaries  were  probably 
nerer  very  clearly  defined. 

5.  Bajhat  is,  all  but  a  few  villages,  now  in  the  Nipal  tardi. 

6.  Sanjhauli,  written  by  Boys  Sijauli,  contained  some  villages  now 
laNipfl. 

7.  Sult4npur  is  an  enclave  in  Bahriich  and  also  included  a  few 
tillages  now  belonging  to  Nipdl. 

10.  SLila'  Nawdgarh.  This  comprised  the  modem  parganahs  of 
Tamb^,  north  and  south  Kundri  in  Sitap^r  and  apparently  parts  of 
Dhaarahm  and  FirozdbM  in  E[heri,  but  its  boundaries  are  not  very  clear. 
It  seems  generally  speaking  to  have  occupied  the  whole  Doab  between 
the  Kauriala  and  Chauki  rivers,  except  a  small  portion  at  the  extreme 
Kmth  which  belonged  to  Sailak  or  Bhitauli. 

11.  ELahronsi  is  a  difficult  mahal  to  restore.     The  local  settlement 

i  F 
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officers  who  have  had  the  adrantage  of  consulting  the  Kanungos,  the 
records  of  the  great  families,  and  other  local  sources  of  information  have 
been  followed  in  my  map,  but  the  exact  boundaries  for  this,  as  for  all 
parganahs  beyond  the  Ghogra  are  probably  now  not  determinable. 

The  Sarkar  appears  to  have  occupied  all  the  western  portion  of  the 
trans-Ghogra  country;  its  boundaries  on  the  Gk>rakhpur  side  are  veiy  un- 
certain. An  immense  proportion  of  it  was  jungle  with  scattered  set- 
tlements of  Junwdr,  Baikw&r  and  other  Rajput  clans  here  and  there.  It 
stretched  &r  up  into  the  Nipal  Tar&i  and  much  of  it  was  only  nominally 
under  Musalmin  sway,  the  revenue  derived  from  the  northern  mahals 
was  very  small,  and  the  hiU  chieftains  appear  constantly  to  have  levied 
even  that.  There  was  also,  however,  a  long  narrow  slip  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ghauka  which  yielded  a  much  better  revenue  and  was  much  prized 
as  is  shewn  by  the  frequency  with  which  it  changed  hands  under  rojal 
grants. 

IV.    Sarka'r  Ehairal>a'd. 

22  mahals.    1,987, 700&.  66.  43,644,381(2.  171,342^.    Castes  various. 

1,160  horse,  27,800  foot. 

1.  Barwar  Anjanah.    79,6706.   76.  4,326,237c2.  107,079*.    BAjput» 

and  Br^hmans.    50  horse,  2,000  foot. 

2.  Biswah.    Fort  of  burnt  brick.    135,1196.  3,545,6434.  107,916*. 

Bdchhil  Bijpdts.    30  horse,  1000  foot. 

3.  P41i.     144,6276.   1,849,270(2.  37,945*.      Asanin  (?).   30  hoise, 

1000  foot. 

4.  Bawan.    56,1566.   1,161,235(2.  62,488*.    Asanin  (?).   20  horse, 

1000  foot. 

5.  Basrah.    60,0636.     Castes  various.    300  foot. 

6.  Bhurw&rah.      Fort    of   burnt  brick.    8,9716.    186.    435,43(W. 

Ahanin  (?).  50  horse,  2,500  foot. 

7.  Bis&rl    21,7406.676,066(2.    Bdchhils,    200  foot. 

8.  PaiW.    9816.  146.  48,202(2.    Ahanin  (?)  200  foot. 

9.  ChHtiapdr.    64,7066.  1,765,641(2.  41,094*.    Gaur  E&jpats.    50 

horse,  700  foot. 

10.  Khairdb&d    hi    Haveli.     2     mahals.    Fort     of    burnt    brick. 

159,0726.    6,161,234(2.    174,191*.    Br&hmana,  50 
horse,  2000  foot. 

11.  San4i.    Fort  of  burnt  brick.    211,8046.  3,056,339(2.195,106*. 

Sombansis.    20  horse  2000  foot. 

12.  Sarah.    28,8326.  2,091,983(2.  8,666*.    Chauh&ns.    60  horse,  500 

foot. 

13.  Sadrptar.    120,6986.  831,175(2.  15,581*.    Janwirs  and  Bichhib, 

20  horse,  500  foot. 
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14.  Oop&man.    Fort  of    burnt    brick.    1,07,368^.  bh.  5,620,466c2. 

562,037«.  Rajputs  Kunwar  (var.  lect.  Bisen  and 
Kunwar).     100  horse,  3000  foot. 

15.  Kheri    Fort  of  burnt  brick.     260,1685.   3,250,522(2.  50,522«. 

Bisen  Bajpiits  and  Janw&rs.     60  horse,  1,500  foot. 

16.  Ehairigafh.     One  of  the  strongest  forts  in  Hindustan,  and  it 

has  six  forts  of  brick  plastered  with  lime  at  a 
short  distance  from  it.  43,0526.  76.  l,829,327i. 
Bais,  Bisen^  and  Bichhil  and  K"ii.liftnft.>i  (p).  300 
horse,  1,500  foot. 

17.  yharkhil/L    15,8156.   166.  473, 727^.    Asin(?).    20  horse,  500 

foot. 

18.  Ehankatmau.    3,0576. 116.  235,656d.     Castes  various.    400  foot. 

19.  Laharpiir.    208,2886.  3,029,479(2.    209,079^.      Brahnuws.      50 

horse,  1000  foot. 

20.  Machhmhtah.    71,0696.  2,112,176(2.  2,430&    Bdchhil  Eajptits. 

30  horse,  2000  foot. 

21.  Nimkhir.     Port  of    burnt    brick.     58,7756.    186.    3,566,055(2. 

66,055(2.    Ahirs.     100  horse,  1,500  foot. 

22.  Hargiaw.    66,9526.   200,000(2.  26,385«.     Brdhmans.    20  horse, 

500  foot. 
In  this  sarkir  all  the  mahals  have  been  identified  by  the  settlement 
offieers  of  the  Hardoi,  Sitapur,  and  Kheri  districts,  but  nearly  all  of  them 
call  for  Bome  explanation. 

1.  Barwar  Anjanah  was  a  large  tract  of  mostly  uninhabited  forest 
coimtiy  which  included  the  present  parganahs  of  Alanmagar,  Pih^* 
Badaroi  in  the  Hardoi  district  and  Pasginw,  Muhamdi,  Magddptir,  Auran- 
gibad,  and  Atwa-Pipari&  in  Kheri.  It  is  said  that  the  second  name  is 
properly  Anjinah  "  unknown "  so-called  from  the  wild  nature  of  the 
coontiyy  but  this  is  doubtful.  It  was  one  large  estate  held  by  the  Sayyids 
^  Barwar.  [In  tracing  the  divisions  of  Akbar  through  the  pages  of  the 
Settlement  reports  and  the  Ghzetteer  1  have  been  much  impeded  by  the 
^  that  the  writers  are  all  deeply  interested  in  the  histoiy  of  the  great 
pfoprietaiy  clans  and  only  give  geographical  notices  under  those  hea(ls,  so 
tittt  one  has  to  hunt  up  a  parganah  through  a  dozen  notices.] 

3.  Pali  included  the  present  parganahs  of  Shahabad  and  Pachhoha 
ud  part  of  Saromannagar  and  Katiiri. 

5.  Basrah,  was  apparently  a  very  small  parganah  and  it  is  re. 
ttrk&ble  that  no  revenue  is  assigned  to  it  in  the  text.  It  is  not  to  be 
fauid  on  the  map  nor  is  it  mentioned  in  the  O.  G. 

6.  Bhurw&rah,  a  vast  and  undefined  mahal  which  appears  to  have 
■doded  the  present  parganahs  of  BhtiTi  Haidarabadj  Aliganj  and  pjr- 
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haps  also  Pali4  across  the  Chaaki  or  so  much  of  it  as  was  inhabited  at 
that  time.  In  the  north  of  the  Kheri  district  we  get  into  the  jxmglee 
again  as  in  Bahr&ich  and  exact  boundaries  are  not  to  be  expected. 

7.  Bis4r4,  there  is  a  small  parganah  of  this  name  west  of  pargaoah 
Kheri,  there  is  no  notice  of  it  in  the  O.  G.  unless  perhaps  it  may  be 
alluded  to  casually  in  some  of  the  long  accounts  of  Bajptit  and  other 
clans  of  which  that  work  is  full,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  precise  infer* 
mation. 

8.  Paila  still  extant,  it  included  also  Karanpiir  to  the  north. 

9.  Chhitiapdr  is  the  old  name  of  Sit^pdr. 

11.  Sandi  appears  to  have  included  so  much  of  Katiari  as  was  not 
in  Pali,  but  where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn  is  not  known. 

17.  Kharkhili,  The  spelling  is  that  of  Blochmann's  text,  but  it 
appears  it  should  be  Elarkhila  and  not  Khar.  The  modem  name  is 
KaraoniL,  and  the  first  syllable  is  said  to  be  the  Sanskrit  kara  =  a  hand ; 
there  is  a  legend  about  a  Bpaja  who  lost  his  hands  and  had  them  restored 
by  bathing  in  a  sacred  tank  at  this  place. 

18.     Kh^nkhatmau  is  now  in  the  FarukhiLbiLd  district  of  the  N.  W.  P. 

21.  Nimkh&r.  There  is  now  no  parganah  of  this  name  though  the 
ancient  and  sacred  town  of  Nimkhir  or  Nims4r  is  still  in  existence. 
This  large  estate  comprised  the  modem  parganahs  of  Aurangabad,Misrikh, 
Maholi,  Kasta-Abgdnw,  and  Sikandardb4d  forming  a  long  narrow  strip 
running  from  north  to  south  in  the  Sitdpdr  and  Kheri  districts. 

The  remaining  parganahs  are  still  extant  and  probably  very  nearly 
their  former  extent,  though  there  have  been  here  and  there  a  few  trans- 
fers of  villages  from  one  to  another. 

In  Nos.  3,  4,  6,  and  17,  the  ruling  clan  is  given  as  Xsanin  or  Ahanin 
with  variants  Asin  and  Ahin.  I  would  read  in  aU  these  cases  Ahbans. 
In  the  Persian  character  e^^f  or  e^^f  is  veiy  like  ^jN^U^f  and  may 
easily  have  been  mistaken  for  it.  The  Ahbans  were  a  powerful  pro- 
prietary tribe  in  western  Oudh  for  many  centuries.     I  am  in  doubt  as  to 

p 
the  name  Av^  in  No.  16.     It  may  be  for  ij^  Khumbi.     There  are  one 

or  two  parganahs  unaccounted  for  in  the  Ain.     These  are  : 

I.  Barwan,  between  Pali  and  SAniJi.  In  the  Hardoi  S.  R.  p.  95 
it  is  said  that  Barwan  is  mentioned  in  the  Ain  and  the  writer  gives  its 
area  and  revenue.  I  do  not  know  where  he  got  this  information  as  there 
is  no  mention  of  Barwan  in  Blochmann's  text,  nor  is  there  any  mahal 
having  the  area  or  revenue  quoted  in  the  S.  R. 

II.  Chandra.  In  the  Sitaptir  S.  B.  p.  85  it  is  stated  that  the  old 
name  of  this  parganah  was  Haveli.  But  the  HaveH  or  home  county  of 
this  Sarkdr  is  Khairabad  which  is  separated  from  Chandra  by  Nimkhar 
and  Sitapur.     Some  changes  of  villages  from  one  parganah  to  another 
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bftve  occnired  since  Akbar's  time,  and  it  is  possible  that  Chandra  may 
lave  formed  part  of  the  Hayeli  mahal  of  Ehairabad.  I  haye  shewn  it  in 
tbe  map  as  uncertain. 

TV.  Gnndlaman.  This  parganah  is  not  in  the  Ain  and  my  author-* 
ities  give  no  information  on  the  subject.  I  prestune  it  was  part  of  the 
great  NimkhAr  estate  but  have  shewn  it  in  the  map  as  uncertain. 

This  Sark^r  it  will  be  seen  includes  the  whole  of  western  Oudh.  In 
the  Bonthem  part  the  mahals  are  generally  clearly  traceable  and  well 
defined,  but  in  the  north  the  great  submontane  forest  appears  to  have 
been  only  sparsely  peopled  and  to  lay  down  definite  boundary  lines  on 
the  map  would  not  only  be  impossible,  but  would  convey  an  erroneous  im- 
pression by  making  precise  divisions  which  were  not  in  existence  in  the 
time  of  Akbar.  Kheri  on  its  northern  side,  Khairigarh  and  Bhurw^ 
have  therefore  been  left  unmarked  by  boundary  lines  and  I  am  very 
doubtful  about  the  northern  boundary  of  Eall&  Nawagarh  and  Eirozabad 
which  adjoin  them. 

It  only  remains  to  observe  that  special  interest  attaches  to  L£harptir 
in  ibis  Sarkir  from  its  being  the  birthplace  of  the  illustrious  financier 
Bajft  Todar  Mai,  the  author  of  the  great  revenue  settlement  whose  features 
we  are  now  endeavouring  to  restore. 

V.   Sarkar  Laklinau. 

55  mahals.    3,307,4266.  26.  80,716,160d.  4,572,526*.  Castes  various, 

2,680  horse,  36  elephants,  83,450  foot. 

1.  Abethi.    Fort  of  burnt  brick.     117,3816.  3,076,480(i.  3,002,17*. 

•  Ans&ris.    300  horse,  20  elephants,  2,000  foot. 

2.  Un4m.    Ha«  a  brick  fort.      61,0456.  2,012,372(«.  2,537,476*. 

Sayyids.    50  horse,  4,000  foot. 

3.  Isauli.     Fort  of  burnt  brick  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ghidi. 

1,670,0936.  4,208,046(1.  240,846*.    Baohgoti 
Eajpiits.     50  horse,  2,000  foot. 

4.  Aaewan.      57,7266.    830,625<2.    63,421*.     Bais  and   ChandeL 

10  horse,  500  foot. 

5.  Aiioha.    25,0276. 509,901i.    Ahanin  (P).    400  foot. 

6.  Unchhg&nw.    33,1226.  41 7,95 7(i.    Bais.     100  horse,  2,000  foot. 

7.  BilgrAnw.    Fort  of  burnt  brick.    5,124,1136.  356,892i.    Sayyids 

and  Bais.    20  horse,  1,000  foot. 

8.  Bangarmau.       Brick    fort.       242,2916.  3,802,122(2.    151,481*. 

Gahlot  Rdjputs.    2,000  foot. 

9.  Bijlor.    80,5816.  2,505,047(2.   193,961*.    ChauhAns.    30  horse, 

1,000  foot. 
10.    Ban.    70,5906. 1,284,799c?.  51,560*.    Bais.    30  horse,  1,000  foot. 
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11.  Bahrimau.     19,409&.  35.  591,406<i    BaiB.     20  hone,  500  foot 

12.  Pingwin.    34,7275.  420,832(i   12,730«.    Bais.    500  foot. 

13.  Bithauli.    8,7365.    8,194^.  340,191(2.    Bajputs  and  Jats.    200 

foot. 

14.  Panhan.    8,9455.267,809(2.     Bais.    300  foot 

15.  Parsandan.    9,1115.    237,537(2.     Bijputs  and  KhumbiB.    200 

foot. 

16.  P&tan.    5,6215.  214,255(2.    Br&hmans  and  Ehnmbia.    400  fooi 

17.  Tard  Shikanr.    9,3575.   123,534(2.     Brahmans.    300  foot 

18.  Jhalotar.    61,7745.1,123,176(2.     21,441«.     Cbandels.     20  horse, 

2,000  foot 

19.  Dewe.    Fort  of  burnt  brick.     88,6385.  1,933,837(2.  174,207*. 

Bajputs.    30  horse,  2,000  foot. 

20.  Beomkk    13,3405.  95.  689,536(2.    Bais.     100  horse,  1,500  foot 

21.  Dadrah.     10,7965.  73,737(2.    Bajpdts.    50  foot 

22.  Rambharpnr.      Fort     of    burnt    brick.      75,4905.    2,425,775(2. 

79,225«.      Bais  and    BdLhmans.    100  horse, 
2,000  foot 

23.  Bdmkot    Fort  of  burnt  brick.     9,7905.    267,099(2.     Bajputs. 

200  foot 

24.  San^ilah.      Fort    of    burnt    brick.      3,937,2005.    10,623,901(2- 

837,245«.     Gahlots    andB&chils.   100  hone, 
5,000  foot 

25.  S&iptir.     39,0835.   155. 2,625,388(2.  27,736«.    Ghandel  B&jputs. 

40  horse,  1,000  foot 

26.  SarosL      25,7105.   1,239,767(2.   1,567^.      Ghandel    B&jputs.   20 

horse,  1,000  foot 

27.  Sdtanpur.    60,6005.1,028,800(2.    10,192<.    Bais  and  Brahmans. 

50  horse,  2,000  foot. 

28.  Sih&li.     13,0655.  694,707(2. 130,216<.    Bijputs.    10  horse,  500 

foot 

29.  Sidhaur.    35,7945.    1,692,281(2.    313,022<.      Afghans   (?)  and 

BAjputs.     100  horse,  1,000  foot 

30.  Sidhtiptir.    9,3715.  45.  505,018(2.    Bais.    150  horse,  1,500  foot 

31.  San4i.     7,8525.  95.392,313(2.  13,792«.    Bajputs.     1,000  foot 

32.  Saron.     5,5765.    210,316(2.    2,858ir.     Bajputs    and    Khumbis. 

100  foot 

33.  Fatihpur.    Fort  of  burnt  brick.      19,8305.  3,161,440(2.  Shekh- 

zadas  and  Bajputs.  200  horse,  5  elephants, 
2,000  foot 

34.  Fatihpur  Ghaur&si.     105,9525.    909,176(2.  6,594«.     BijputsaiMl 

(!)  Ghandels.     10  horse,  500  foot 
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35.  Garli  Ambithi.      Fort  of  bamt  brick.       47,3565.   I,80a,000e2. 

Bahmangoti  Bajpnts.    250  horse,  8  elephants, 
5,500  foot. 

36.  EnTsL      Fort  of  burnt  brick.      80,8175.   1,693,844(2.   62,919«. 

Bajputs.    60  horse,  3  elephant,  2,000  foot. 

37.  Eakori.     Fort  of     burnt  brick.    31,5745.  1,134,432(2.  14,430^. 

Bisen  Bajputs.    30  horse,  500  foot. 

38.  Eahanjaiah.    22,3005.818,472(2.    Bais.     100  horse,  2,000  foot. 

39.  Ghatompdr.    27,3905.552,561(2.    Brahmans.     500  foot. 

40.  EachhAndo.    22,0665. 430,596(2. 4,460«.    Chandels.    500  foot. 

41.  Garandi.     4,8035. 334,769(2. 

42.  Kiimbhi.    5,9405.267,089(2.    Bajputs.    400  foot. 

43.  Lakhnau  b&  HaveU.    91,7225.  1,746,771(2.  241,195«.     Shekh- 

z^tdahs,  Brdhmans,  and  K&yaths.    200  horse, 
3,000  foot. 

44.  Lashkar.     16,7945.  167,529.    Bais.    4,000  foot. 

45.  Malit^bid.     Fort     of   burnt   brick.       169,2695.    4,479,250(2. 

108,545^.     Bais.     30  horse,  2,000  foot. 

46.  MaULwah.     83,0225.    3,598,713(2.    222,038«.    Bais.     30  horse, 

2,000  foot. 

47.  Mohin.     Fort  of  burnt  brick.     60,9905.   1,996,673(2.    198,484^. 

Bais  Bajputs.     30  horse,  2,000  foot. 

48.  Moranw.     Brick  fort.     68,8475. 1,698,444(2. 4,806«.    Bais  Baj- 

ptits.     150  horse,  2,000  foot. 

49.  Ma4iinw.    49,4225.   1,136,613(2.    32,900^.     Basw&r  and    Bar- 

kala  (P).    30  horse,  500  foot. 

50.  Mahonah.    50,8955.  977,860(2.  8,805ir.    B&jputs.    50  horse,  2000 

foot. 
61.    Manwi.     Fort  of    burnt  brick.     29,5005.   771,372(2.  13,767*. 

Musalm&ns  and  Bdjptits.     2,000  foot. 

52.  Makdd4.      17,9595.  576,200(2.  5,247*.     Bais  Bajputs.    1,000 

foot* 

53.  Ha^hah.    Brick  fort.    11,7345.  359,748(2.  6,026*.     Br&hmans. 

300  foot. 

54.  Haihar.     13,1095.  329,735(2.     Bais.    30  horse,  500  foot. 

The  greater  number  of  the  mahals  in  this  sarkir  are  still  extant  and 
liave  been  identified  by  Mr.  Millett  in  the  Snltanptir  S.  B.  Those  portions 
which  lie  in  the  Bara  Banki  district  present  some  difficulties  owing  to 
tlie  absence  of  all  historical  data  from  the  S.  B.  of  that  district ;  the 
writer  of  which  says  he  leaves  such  matters  to  the  compiler  of  the  Oudk 
GoM^teer.  The  O.  O.,  howeyer,  merely  copies  the  scanty  notes  of  the 
6.R.)ao  we  are  left  in  the  dark. 
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1.  Abethi  is  now  spelt  Amethi.  The  original  word  appears  to 
have  been  Ambishthi  which  would  give  either  spelling  in  its  Prdkrit 
form.  The  paz^ganah  is  now  known  as  Mohanlalganj,  the  town  retains 
the  old  name. 

5.  AsohA  is  now  combined  into  one  parganah  with  Parsandaa 
No.  16. 

6.  Unchhganw.  This  mahal  with  Tara  Singhanr  (which  appears 
to  be  the  true  reading  for  B&ri  Shikaur  of  Blochmajui's  text)  No.  17 
and  Sidhiipth*  No.  30,  has  since  Akbar's  time  been  made  into  the  one 
parganah  of  Daundia  Khera. 

7.  Bilgrinw  or  -grdm  is  the  site  of  the  famous  battle  in  A.  D.  1540 
where  Humayun  was  defeated  by  Sher  Shah.  The  mahal  included  the 
modem  parganah  of  Bangar.     0.  G.  I.  223. 

9.  Bijlor  is  now  written  Bijnor.  The  Z,  however,  is  right,  as  the 
original  word  seems  to  haye  been  Bijliptir. 

11.  Bahrimau  or  Pahrimau  was  the  old  name  of  Pimagar. 

12.  Pingw&n  or  Bangwan  I  cannot  find  anywhere.  Perhaps  the 
local  officers  can  enlighten  me. 

13.  Bithauli.  Spelt  in  the  O.  O.  Bhitauli.  The  town  is  on  the 
Doab  between  the  Gt>gra  and  Chauka  but  it  is  difficult  to  define  the  boun- 
daries of  this  mahal  and  Sailak  in  Sarkar  Avadh  (vide  supra), 

20.  Deorakh.    This  mahal  also  I  cannot  find. 

21.  Dadrah  appears  to  account  for  a  portion  of  the  blank  space  in 
the  Bara  Banki  district  not  covered  (as  far  as  can  be  seen)  by  any  name 
in  the  Ain.  This  space  is  now  divided  betweeen  the  Nawdbganj  and 
Part&bganj  parganahs  both  of  which,  however,  are  of  very  recent  crea- 
tion. 

22.  Bambhirpur  is  now  called  Purw^  the  last  half  of  the  old  name 
Bambhirpurwi  with  the  Eastern  Hindi  lengthened  nominative. 

23.  Bamkot  Hes  aU  by  itself  in  the  middle  of  Khair&bM.  This 
Sarkar  has  several  detached  portions  besides  Bamkot,  vis.,  Garh  Amethi 
and  Isauli  in  S.  Avadh,  Hardoi  in  S.  Manikpur  and  perhaps  Bithauli  in 
Bahrtich. 

24.  Sandila  appears  to  have  included  B41&mau.  O.  G.  1.  209. 

25.  S&ipur  is  also  known  as  Safiptir. 

26.  Saron  the  old  name  of  Sikandarpur  near  IJnao. 

27.  Sitanpur  the  old  name  of  Khiron. 

28.  Sihali,  still  a  town  in  parganah  Fattibpur  of  Bara  Banki. 

31.  Sandi,  now  called  Sissaindi,  this  is  probably  the  proper  name 
for  which  Sandi  is  a  copyist's  error. 

38.     Kahanjarah,  not  traceable. 

41.  Garandi,  probably  the  same  as  Oundwa  or  Gonda.  The  text 
«wp  may  be  an  error  for  «>J>^. 
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42.    Enmbhi,  not  traceable. 

44.  LasUcar  said  to  be  for  Nisgarh,  wbich  is  said  to  be  a  well-known 
Tillage  (Snltanpur  S.  B.  s.  v.)  the  position,  however,  is  not  stated. 

48.  Morinw  is  now  spelt  Mauranwan,  an  E.  Hindi  dialectic  form. 

49.  Madianw  now  Madianw&n.     This  is  now  included  in  Mahona. 
54.    Haihar  is  not  traceable. 

All  the  others  are  still  extant.  Modem  parganahs  not  in  the  Ain, 
and  not  dearly  identifiable  are  Nawabganj,  Partabganj,  Sorajpor  and 
Mawai  Maholara,  the  last  of  which,  however,  probably  belonged  to  Sarkar 
iTadh. 

This  Sarkar,  the  richest  and  most  cultivated  of  the  whole,  occupies 
the  south-west  portion  of  the  Subah  with  certain  outl3dng  patches,  and 
inclades  within  its  boundaries  the  enclave  of  Satrikh. 

The  Dastiirs,  which  appear  to  have  been  somewhat  similar  to  modern 
Districts  (see  Elliot,  Races  of  N.  W.  P.,  Vol.  II,  p.  201)  are  as  follows  : 
(Ain,  Text,  7oL  I,  p.  352.) 

Sarkar  Avadh.     19  mahals,  2  of  which  are  included  in  Khairabad. 

These  two,  however,  are  not  specified.     All  the 
yyifthstla  of  the  Sarkdr  except  two  form  the  1st 
dast^r.     Ibrahimabdd  alone  forms  the  2nd  das- 
tiir,  and  Kishni  alone  the  3rd. 
Sarkir  Bahraich.    Piroz^ad  and  Sult&npur  1st  dastur.     Kahronsa, 

2nd  dastur,  and  all  the  rest  the  3rd. 
Sark^  Ehairib&d.     1st  d.     Haveli,  Bisdr^,  Biswah,  Basrah,  Chitia- 

piir,   Khairigarh,    Sadupur,    Kheri,     Kiirkhila, 
Laharpur,  Machhrahta,  and  Hargaon. 
2nd  d.     Pali,  Barwar-Anjanil,   B&wan,   San^i, 
Sarah,  Gopdmau,  and  NimldLr. 
3rd  d,     Bhurw&rah  and  PaiU. 
Sarkir  Qorakhptir.     Constituted  one  dastur. 

Sarkir  Lakhnau.     2  dasturs.     Unam,  Bilgram,  Bangarmau,  Hardoi, 

Sult&npiir,  Fatihpur-Chaurasi,  Kachhand  and 
Mal&wah  form  one  dastur,  and  all  the  rest  the 
other. 

I  have  excluded  from  this  review  all  those  portions  of  the  present 
pTOTince  of  Oudh  which  did  not  lie  within  the  Subah  of  that  name. 
These  will  be  dealt  with  under  Subah  llahdbas.  They  are  parts  of  Rai 
Bareli,  Partabgarh  (nearly  the  whole),  Sultdnpur  and  Faizabad.  It  will 
he  seen  that  there  are  a  good  number  of  uncertain  points,  and  my  map 
cumot  be  accepted  as  anything  but  a  first  attempt.  I  trust,  however, 
tittt  it  will  be  useful  in  one  way  ;  it  is  not  until  you  come  to  construct  a 

G   0 
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map,  and  find  yourself  forced  to  account  for  every  inch  of  the  tract  in- 
cluded, that  you  find  out  the  gaps  in  your  information.  These  I  have  now 
indicated,  and  I  conclude  with  again  expressing  a  hope  that  local  officen 
interested  in  the  history  of  the  province  will  come  forward  with  in- 
formation which  may  clear  up  all  the  doubtful  points. 


Bamodri  Folk  Songs  collected  by  BlBt)  Jogendra  N^th  B«ab,  Ohcusipur. 

(Contributed  by  W.  Ibvine,  Esq.,  C.  S.) 

[The  following  songs  are  composed  in  the  Baisw^j-i  dialect,  with  a 
felight  admixture  of  Western  Bhojpuri.  They  were  collected  by  B4bu 
J.  N.  Rae  in  the  town  of  Ghdzipur.  He  says  that  he  took  them  down, 
exactly  as  repeated,  from  the  mouths  of  women  of  the  lower  castes,  ench 
as  Kah^rs,  etc.  Some  songs  were  obtained  from  Grdthaks  or  male  pro- 
fessional singers,  who  recited  them,  and  whose  words  were  taken  down. 
The  Bharthari  song  was  obtained  from  the  dictation  of  a  Gosain  mendi- 
cant.— The  text  has  been  edited  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Grierson,  C.  S.,  who  \m 
added  a  few  notes,  distinguished  by  his  initials  (G.  A.  G.).  The 
translations  have  also  been  amended  in  several  places,  where  they  re- 
presented the  original  either  incorrectly  or  too  freely. — ^Ed.] 

M  ^  II  %nn:  'ftrr  i 

v[Km  ^rri^  ?ww  i  %t% 
'f'RE  ^js^  iitf^  urt 


_* ^s 


Note.     waf«r  is  more  usually  ITT^V,  and  is  possibly  incorrect,  ^fif  is 
a  dialectic  form  of  ^rfs".     G.  A.  G. 

Translation, 
1,     0  sister-in-law,  dress  me  in  a  bordered  garment. 

My  brother  did  not  even  utter  a  word  [lit,  speak  with  his  mouth], 
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My  siBter-in-law  with  pouting  lips 

And  a  proud  &ce  moved  away  and  sat  on  the  doorway,  (saying :) 

"  Lo  I  sister-in-law  is  here  to  rob  me." 

0  sister-in-law,  dress  me,  etc. 

2,    I  sball  take  a  plate  as  a  present  for  the  Ohhafh* 

A  cup  for  holding  lamp-black  for  the  eyes  (of  thy  babe), 

1  shall  take  a  waiting-maid  to  laugh  and  play  with  thy  child, 
I  shall  take  a  horse  for  thy  husband  to  ride  upon. 

0  sister-in-law,  dress  me,  etc.f 

Note.  ^TTI,  'a  little  child*,  is  generally  used  affectionately  to 
mean  '  a  dear  little  child'.     G.  A.  G. 

Translation. 

Birth-music  is  being  sounded  in  the  house  of  Nand. 

At  Mathurd  Krish'n  is  bom 

And  birth-music  is  sounded  at  Gokul. 

To  Queen  Jasmat  ( JasodA)  a  son  is  bom. 

All  the  attendant  ladies  sing  songs  of  jubilee. 

Birth-music  is  being  sounded,  etc. 

The  legend  of  the  birth  of  S^ri  Krish'n  is  so  well-known  that  it  re- 
quires no  notes  to  describe   how  he  was  bom  at  Mathura  and  thence 

*  A  ceremony  held  in  hononr  of  tlie  goddess  Chhafh  a  month  after  the  birth  of  a 
child.  It  is  on  this  day  that  the  mother  leaves  the  room  where  she  was  confined  for 
the  period ;  she  is  thenceforth  considered  as  pure  and  capable  of  performing  all  the 
liooiehold  duties  and  mixing  freely  with  the  inmates  of  the  house.  [The  ceremony 
WW  originally  performed  on  the  sixth  day  sifter  birth,  hence  its  name.   G.  A.  G.] 

t  [Bhduj  sister-in-law,  i.  e.,  brother's  wife ;  but  nanad  sister-in-law,  i.  e.,  husband's 
■liter.  The  idea  of  the  piece  is  this :  nanad  goes  to  visit  hhdiij  on  the  sixth  day  after 
^  birth  of  the  latter's  son.  Bhduj  is  sulky  and  says,  "  TMuad  has  come  to  rob 
ne  of  my  child ".  Nanad  remonstrates  and  says,  she  is  come  to  make  presents. 
^We  is  a  reference  to  the  proverbial  jealousy  between  sisters-in-law.  Each  is  much 
ditpteifled  when  the  other  has  a  child,  but  at  the  same  time  she  is  bound  to  g^ve 
the  mother  handsome  presents,  in  order  that  when  hor  turn  comes,  she  may  get  still 
hsodsomer  ones. — Ed.] 
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transported  secretly  to  Goktil  to  the  house  of  Nand,  how  this  precaution 
was  taken  in  order  to  save  the  child  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Kjbjjs, 
the  wicked  uncle  and  king  of  Mathura,  and  how  his  real  parents  were  con- 
fined in  a  black  dingy  den  where  the  future  hero  was  born. 

Sohars  are  songs  that  are  sung  on  the  occasion  of  a  birth.  Tlie 
women  of  the  neighbourhood  all  muster  together  and  make  themselves 
jubilant  over  the  interesting  occasion.  There  is  no  end  of  dkokh 
(drums)  being  beaten  with  all  the  might  of  their  bravery. 

^'f|'%T3ifrt^  ^Krtt  TORT 

^  ^  %T3  ?itfif  W^  TORT 

Note,     ^flft  here  =  Vlft,  *  severe',  of  a  wound  &c.     G.  A.  G. 

Translation. 

1,  Why  dost  thou  spurt  with  a  syringe  ?     Ho  Laid  I 
It  strikes  hard  against  me — the  liquid  red. 
Why  dost  thou  spurt,  etc. 

2,  The  full  syringe  thou  dost  pour  on  my  face — 

My  entire  bodice  and  body  have  got  wet,  Ho  Lala ! 
Why  dost  thou  spurt,  etc. 

Holi  songs  are  peculiar  songs  that  are  sung  on  the  occasion  of  the 
celebrated  festival  known  as  the  Holi  which,  as  is  well-known,  is  solem- 
nized in  honour  of  Krish'nji.  [It  is  rather  the  festival  in  honour  of  the 
Uttaraya^a  or  Vernal  Equinox.     G.  A.  G.] 

R  ^  €t  fRWf  %T?:  v^  W[^ 
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Note.  ^  ^  is  an  interjection  only  used  in  addressing  females. 
The  masculine  form  is  "^  ^ .  The  'WlTT,  ckakor,  is  the  Greek  partridge 
(Perdix  rufa),  which  is  said  to  be  enamoured  of  the  moon,  and  to  exist 
on  moonbeams  and  ambrosia.     G.  A.  G. 

Translation, 

1,  Gazing  at  the  moonlit  night  of  (the  month  of)  Chait, 
It  has  become  well-nigh  dawn ; 

0  my  H&m^  gazing  at  the  moonlit  night,  etc. 

2,  Lo,  mj  husband  has  become  the  moon, 
And  lo,  I  have  become  the  chaJcor, 

0  my  Bam£,  gazing  at  the  moonlit  night,  etc. 

^  -Q  'nfi  ^l^lf  TT  9MIH 

Note.    WIWV  is  the  Persian  tJ^li  and  ?W[m  is  c)|,ili.     G.  A.  G. 

Translation, 

1,  Lo,  my  bodice  has  become  tight,  0  BamiL, 
It  does  not  fit  my  tender  arms ; 

O  my  B&ma,  my  bodice,  etc. 

2,  Hark,  son  of  the  tailor, 
Thon  art  excessively  foolish  ! 
O  my  It4m&,  my  bodice,  etc. 

ftw  f^ra  %nr  ii3T?c  M<^fti^i 
WT  %ift  ^afii  wnft 
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Translation. 

O  my  beloved,  wliy  dost  thon  forget  me  in  the  foreign  land  P 

1,  Thon  hadst  gone  and  settled  in  Bindraban, 

And  from  time  to  time  sendedst  letters  of  jog  from  the  foreign  land. 
O  my  beloved,  why  dost  thon  forget  me,  etc. 

2,  Bnt  now  thon  hast  gone  and  residest  in  Dw&rik&, 

And  makest  love  with  the  hnnch-backed  woman  in  the  foreign  land. 
0  my  beloved,  why  dost  thon  forget  me,  etc. 

When  Krish*nji  left  Bddhikiji  he  went  over  to  Dwdrikd  and  there 
assumed  the  title  of  a  king ;  there  he  is  said  to  have  fallen  in  love  with 
a  certain  hnnch-backed  woman  known  in  Hindd  mythology  as  Knbji  or 
Knbri.  There  is  a  legend  to  this  effect  that  by  the  touch  of  the  divine 
hands  of  Krish'nji  this  ugly  creature  was  transformed  into  a  most  beauti- 
ful woman  of  graceful  form  and  figure.  In  this  song  Radhika  aUndes 
to  this  awkward  intrigue  of  her  lover  and  twits  him  with  his  &ith- 
lessness.* 

II  « H  ^^  nt?i  I 

^B^f  wH«ir  $i^  •iPiiK^i  Tjm 

*  ['  Letters  of  jog '  apparently  means  letters  on  the  subject  of  practising  asceti- 
cism. Mr.  Grierson  points  out  a  parallel  passage  in  a  song  of  Sur  D^,  in  whicli 
that  poet  reconnts  a  number  of  beneficent  acts  traditionally  ascribed  to  Krish'n, 
snch  as  his  assistance  to  the  Pdndavas,  his  protection  of  Dranpadi,  the  destmction  of 
Hiranyakalipn,  etc.  Among  them  the  poet  adds  :  dpu  jd%  DwwrCkd  bat^he  likhi  likhi 
jog  pa(hd{.  The  same  statement  also  occurs  in  another  of  Sdr  D&s'  songpi,  in  which 
BAdhi  is  represented  as  complaining  about  Krish'n  that  while  he  himself  is  in- 
dulging in  amorous  intercourse  with  Kubri  and  the  GU)pis,  he  exhorts  her  to  devote 
herself  to  the  practice  of  asceticism :  ap  ne  jd%  prem  ras  chdkhe  ham  ho  likhi  likhi 
jog  paihoAvey  i.  e., '  while  he  himself  is  gone  (to  Gokul)  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  lore, 
he  writes  to  me  to  recommend  a8ceticiBm.*'-£D.] 
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Note.  ^fiiaiMl  is  long  form  of  ^f^aiK,  *  a  merchant*.  I  would  prefer 
to  consider  ^  in  the  fifth  line,  as  .the  2nd  singnlar  imperative.  l^TK^ 
IB  bng  form  of  V^TK^  which  literally  means  'a  granary.'     G.  A.  G. 

TraTislation. 

From  the  eastern  land  came  a  merchant,  0  Bimd. 

He  took  np  his  lodgings  in  Sundar's  yard,  O  Hari. 

The  merchant  has  filled  np  the  entire  yard,  O  B4md. 

How  shall  I  sweep  the  dnst  of  the  yard  with  my  broom,  0  Hari  ? 

I  will  push  away  the  trappings  of  the  oxen  and  cast  away  the  sacks, 

0  Bama. 
And  I  shall  sweep  the  yard  bending  myself  down,  0  Hari. 
While  sweeping  the  yard  the  skirts  of  my  cloth  flew  away,  0  Bdma. 
And  my  wicked  brother-in-law  began  to  gaze  on  my  breast,  O  HarL 
I  would  get  such  a  brother-in-law  killed,  O  Bam&. 
If  my  "  knife-thrusting  "  were  at  home,  O  Hari. 

"  Knife-thmsting "  here  refers  to  her  husband,  because  he  is  her 
natnral  protector  and  as  such  could  deal  vengeance.* 

The  Kajaris  are  sung  during  the  rainy  season.  They  were  formerly 
indigenous  to  Mirzapur  but  are  now  spreading  far  and  wide  over  the 
land.  The  airs  of  these  songs  are  rather  melancholy,  though  they  are 
toned  to  express  different  feelings  and  sentiments. 

[The  name  of  the  song  is  probably  derived  from  the  darkness  of 
thecbnds  at  this  season,  which  are  considered  to  resemble  kdjar  or 
lamp-black  coUyrium.  The  well-known  author  of  the  treatise  called 
Einc^  Bhdkhdy — Babti  Harischandra — ogives  a  different  account.  He 
sajs  that  there  was  in  Central  India  a  famous  Bajptit  prince  named 
D^u  R&y,  in  whose  time  no  Musalm&n  dared  touch  the  Ganges.  On 
a  famine  occurring  in  his  dominions,  he  brought  rain  by  the  ardour 
of  his  devotions.  This  jnade  hipn  so  popular  that  when  he  died  and 
^  Queen  Nag'mati  became  sati  with  his  corpse,  the  women  of  the 
country  invented  a  new  melody  which  was  named  Kajali  to  express  their 
Borrow.  The  author-  concludes  "  there  are  two  reasons  for  the  name 
kajali ; — one,  that  the  king  owned  a  forest  called  Kajali  ban,  and  the 
other,  that  the  third  of  the  month  on  which  this  song  is  most  sung  is 
called  in  the  Furdns,  the  Kajjali  tij.     G.  A.  G.] 

^^  ^ft'B^  Jtlft^^l  'Wfe^  ^  TI 

*  [ChkM-hafwd  is  the  long  form  of  chhCtribdjt  a  compoand  of  chhUrC  '  knife ' 
ttd  hdj  (Persian  J  b)  '  one  who  is  practised  in  something.' — £d.] 
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fifSf^  ^^%  fsRilT  iil^  Tft  fT 
NoTB.     ^rrf^  ifl  the  Arabic  (J-«^  .     G.  A.  G. 

Translation.  \ 

1,  The  girl  Maini  is  of  twelve  years, 
Her  lover  Gobinda  is  of  thirteen. 

2,  In  her  parlour  Main4  combs  her  long  hair, 
Gobinda  adjusts  his  slanting  turban. 

3,  When  Maina  was  going  to  her  father-in-law's  house,  0  Rami, 
The  lover  Gobindd  followed  close  behind  her.  ■ 

4,  "Go  back,  go  back,  my  beloved  Gobindd.  \ 
"  I  shall  return  in  Sawan  or  Bh^do.  ! 

5,  "  The  nights  of  Sawan  and  Bh4do  are  dark, 

"  The  lightning  flashes,  and  it  pierces  my  heart." 

In  order  to  lighten  the  labour  caused  by  incessant  grinding  of  mill-       : 
stones,  the  women  of  these  parts  sing  songs  in  a  concert.     Two  women 
sit  face  to  face  with  their  legs  spread  and  their  arms  holding  tight  the       ! 
fulcrum  of  the  grinding-stone. 

Note.     Jarrf^  is  dialectic  for  9lfv. 

Translation. 
1,     0  my  husband,  I  am  standing  (waiting)  at  my  door, 
The  time  of  meeting  with  my  dear  one  has  come, 
I  am  standing,  etc« 


r 
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2,    Until  I  am  immediately  united  with  my  beloved, 

My  soul  is  on  the  point  of  forsaking  me,  O  my  dear  one  ! 
I  am  standing,  etc. 

Note.  W9  ^^  nsnally  means  *  to  sleep.*  W9  is  *  rest*,  liw  IT  ^W?r  is 
Ktemlly  '  rest  does  not  fall.'  ^WJ  is  an  old  form  of  ^TTTT.  MtJ^  or  more 
nsoally  H^  is  literally  *  a  lintel.'     M^i  is  locative.     G.  A.  G. 

Translation. 

1,  0  R4m,  a  disquiet  comes  over  my  soul, 
When  I  call  to  remembrance  his  words. 
A  disquiet  comes,  etc. 

2,  Every  moment  I  get  up  to  stand  by  the  door, 
And  a  pain  rises  up  in  my  heart. 

A  disquiet  comes,  etc. 

II   ^^    i    ^^^\ 

^    ^iifmj  ire^  tit  ^^fw  ^'f^  ^ 

Translation. 

1,  0  Ram,  have  any  evil  eyes  fallen  upon  me 
When  I  was  passing  along  the  yard  P 
Have  any  evil  eyes,  etc. 

2,  My  bodice  has  got  loose,  the  churts   (hand-bangles)    have   been 

shivered. 
The  bracelets  of  my  hands  have  fallen  down. 
0  Rdm,  have  any  evil  eyes,  etc. 

H  H 
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K      TfWWK  ^"1%  wir  IT^  ^ 

1,  He  stands  obstmcting  the  steps  leading  to  the  waters. 
How  then,  my  friend,  can  I  fill  mj  paiLs  ? 

He  stands  obstmcting,  etc. 

2,  I  am  already  afraid  of  my  mother-in-law  and  siste^r-in-law. 
Over  and  above  are  the  other  wives  of  my  hnsband. 

He  stands  obstmcting,  etc. 

Note,    fipr  =  $If .    G.  A.  G. 

Translation, 

1,  Lo,  I  have  not  set  eyes  on  my  husband, 
And  yet  full  well  I  remember  his  promise. 
Lo,  I  have  not  set  eyes,  etc. 

2,  He  went  away  with  a  promise  to  come,  but  up  to  this  day  he  bas 

not  come. 
What  evil  woman  has  deprived  me  of  him  ? 
Lo,  I  have  not  set  eyes,  etc. 
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'nnr  WTO  jr:^  mrftr  %T$  ifi 

1,  0  husband  I  will  kill  myself,  do  speak  with  me. 
I  passed  the  whole  night  in  fits  and  starts. 

0  husband,  I  will  kill  myself,  etc. 

2,  Says  Kadarpiyd,  I  am  extremely  fond  of  thee, 
And  I  wish  to  &I1  on  thy  neck  and  hold  thee  tight. 
0  husband,  I  will  kill  myself,  etc. 

^        3^  ^     ^  *^  ^         *i.      *s 

Translation. 

The  eye  goeth  to  the  eye  for  the  sake  of  the  eye. 
The  eye  stealeth  the  eye  and  the  eye  informs  the  eye. 

I  ^<  I  \rf[  I 

Translation, 

Thine  eyes  are  already  filled  with  poison,  they  are  decked  with  lamp- 
black over  and  above. 

0  mad  girl,  does  any  one  pnt  a  weapon  into  the  hands  of  a  drunken 
person  ? 

II  ^«  II  ^iirT  { 
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Translation. 

(The  eye  is)  full  of  nectar,  poison  and  wine,  like  unto  a  black, 
white  and  red  (lotus) . 

He  lives  or  dies  or  falls  a-trembling  upon  whom  it  glances  bat 
once. 

»If  ^  \.lW\  SW  5R>,  (^^)  WB  %T  'TO  sw  5Tra  I 
»$  IRT  «qilT   )^,     ^fiff    ^nc    q^m^r  I 

Note.  ^IW  in  the  first  line  is  superfluous,  and  spoils  the  metre. 
G.  A.  Q. 

Translation. 

Being  kept  in  the  heart,  the  heart  bums ;  being  uttered  by  the 
mouth,  the  mouth  bums. 

It  is  just  the  dream  of  the  dumb ;  knowing  it  well,  he  grieves 
(because  he  cannot  express  it). 

I  H  K  ^  I 

Translation, 
I  thought  thou  wert  gold,  hence  I  put  thee  on  my  ears. 
It  produced  no  marks  on  the  touch-stone  and  became  only  a  heap  of 
brass. 

''^wn  ^  ^  ^(n^i,   (g;)  ^^  ir:  'eitct  ^rre  i 

Note,    g;^  in  the  first  line  is  superfluous  and  spoils  the  metre. 

G.  A.  G. 

Translation, 

(The  dead  exclaims :) 

O  daw,  thou  might'st  peck  and  eat  up  the  entire  flesh  of  my  body ; 

But  pray  leave  alone  these  two  eyes  of  mine,  for  still  I  have  hopes  of 
seeing  my  beloved. 

^PT  %  mm  ^^  %t,    a^  ^  'it  ^«r  i 
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Translation, 
0  mj  beloved,  tKoa  hast  not  written  a  (single)  letter  to  me,  and 

many  days  have  passed. 
Henceforth  I  nnderstand  thee,  thy  love  depends  on  seeing  my  face. 

I  ^^  i  ^  I 

^crsft!  <rHi  iCTf  ^,    («ift)^R:^nc^sfni  i 
^iTT^    ^   «rc    w:cr,    wrg    ^    ^^rei 

Note,  ^  in  the  first  line  is  snperflaous.  There  is  a  syllable  short 
in  the  first  half  of  the  second  line.     G.  A.  Q. 

Translation. 

0  eye  I  shall  throw  thee  down,  so  that  thou  mightst  crumble  into 
pieces, 

(Because)  thon  bnmest  on  seeing  some,  and  thon  become st  soothed 
on  seeing  others. 

Note.    ^MUT  is  the  Persian  ji^Lf  « a  star',     G.  A.  G. 

Translation. 

0  CO- wife  give  me  my  hSdiyd. 

If  thou  dost  not  give  me  the  starry  hBdiydy 

1  shall  drive  a  dagger  through  thy  body. 
O  CO- wife  give  me  my  hBdiyd, 

JMmar  songs  are  sung  on  the  occasion  of  marriage,  in  GangA  ptiji 
&nd  on  other  occasions  of  joy.  Like  the  Sohar  they  are  sung  by  the 
vomen.  The  tikuli  is  the  spot  of  silver  or  a  piece  of  glass  worn  on  a 
woman's  forehead. 

K  ^9  I  ^  'ft?!  I 

«(nft  ^ipr  ^Kt  ^ 
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Note,    ^r  is  Persian  l^«3.    Kusvmi  is   a    bright  red  dye,  and  dhdni 
a  pale  pink.     G-.  A.  O. 

Trcmslation. 

My  husband  played  me  false  during  the  night. 

1.  Last  night  my  husband  said  he  would  dye  (my  cloth)  with 

husv/mi  colour, 
But  he  dyed  it  with  dhdni  colour. 
My  husband  played  me  false,  etc. 

2.  Last  night  my  husband  said  he  would  make  me  a  pendant  for 

my  nose-ring, 
But  he  did  not  make  it. 
My  husband  played  me  false  during  the  night. 

i  ^^  I  ^  "^  \ 

R  %i^  %  ^oft^  ^wm  ifti^f 


1  ^fjirfisf^  feftr  Pi<«ii  wu4|f 

Admonish  him,  oh  king,  that  he  converse  with  me 
1.     Yes,  converse  with  me  and  not  chaff  with  me. 
Admonish  him,  etc. 
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2.  I  give  luin  food  on  a  golden  disb, 

(But)  he  does  not  eat,  he  only  chaffs  with  me. 
Admonish  him,  etc. 

3.  I  give  him  Gung&  water  in  goblets  and  jars  to  drink, 
(Bnt)  he  does  not  drink,  he  only  cha£Es  with  me. 
Admonish  him,  etc. 

4.  Selecting  the  finest  blossoms  I  prepare  a  bed  for  him, 
(But)  he  does  not  lie  down,  he  only  chaffs  with  me. 
Admonish  him,  etc. 

5.  Selecting  the  finest  cloves  I  prepare  betel  for  him, 
(Bnt)  he  does  not  chew  them,  he  only  chaffs  with  me. 
Admonish  him,  oh  king,  that  he  converse  with  me. 

Translation. 

As  the  fishes  shine  in  the  tank ; 

As  the  sword  shines  in  the  battle-field  ; 

So  does  the  tnrban  of  my  hnsband  in  the  midst  of  many  men  ; 

So  does  my  tiktdi  shine  on  the  bed.* 

The  Biraha  songs  are  peculiar  to  the  Ahirs  (milkmen)  of  this  part 
of  the  coimtiy. 

I  5^©  II  ^TFptt  'ftcT  I 

^^  OTSt  uv^^  ^  mfk<  fk^  ^T^n^ 

wnr  ^^n^T  wv  ^tr  ^pr  ^q^  Tft  wpi 
g[^  ^nnf  5R^  ftwrft 'Rj  ^  9fn  ^ 
5n:  wi^  ITT  firowT  wpi"  xrn  fvm  w  ^ 

*  \_TUndi,  see  note  to  No.  23.    Dcu  pdch^  lit.  "ten,  five,"  an  indeterminate 
number.— Ed.] 
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wv^  w?i:  IT  ^^ncV  3ft  w  31  ^?tc  sit  ^ 

Note.  ^Wr9t  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  c4L^  ,  *  a  walk  for 
recreation'.  It  usually  means  '  walking  at  random',  ^nni  is  the  Arabic 
i^fJoj  .  WlKl  is  the  Arabic  ))3.  ^^^  is  the  Arabic  ^*V0.  qnif  is  dialectic 
for  wiv     Q.  A.  G. 


Translation, 

I,  bird,  am  a  stranger  in  a  foreign  land  and  travel  at  random.  I 
remained  in  thy  town  as  long  as  I  had  occasion  to  get  food  and  water.  I 
was  as  a  traveller  in  thy  town,  and  now  I  go  to  my  own  home.  Excnse 
me — I  will  not  talk  to  thee,  we  cannot  meet  now  even  in  dreams.  (Reply.) 
The  sky  is  bedimmed  with  a  cloud  of  dust — oh  soldier,  do  listen  to  me  a 
little.  (Mixing)  a  potion  of  dire  poison,  make  me  quaff  it  with  thy  own 
hands.  If  I  had  learnt  the  enchantments  and  witchcrafts  of  Bengal,* 
I  would  have  wrought  such  a  magic  that  I  could  stop  my  lover's 
departure.  Do  harness  the  horse,  oh  soldier,  and  go  to  thy  campaign. 
Draw  the  dagger  from  thy  belt  and  drive  it  through  my  body. 

xx^j  I  ^HKm  ^fn  5fT  I 

Translation. 

1,  0  Ram,  let  me  make  a  bridge  over  the  sea. 
Lo  my  foreign  beloved  is  to  cross  over  to  me. 
O  R^m,  let  me  make,  etc. 

2,  I  shall  get  a  boat  made  by  reeds  cut  out. 

The  other  wife  of  my  husband  croaks  out  there  shall  be  no  union. 
O  Ram,  let  me  make  a  bridge,  etc. 

*  In   SahAranpnr  tho   wandering   Bnakc-charmors  and  conjurors  arc  known  as 
Bangdlis.     The  alluaion  may  be  to  Uub  name. 
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1,  How  shall  I  come  over  to  thee, 
Mj  ankletfi  make  a  tinkling  sonnd. 
How  shall  I  come,  etc.  ? 

2,  The  moonshine  illuminates  the  night,  oh  ICadarpiyd ; 
I  am  ashamed  of  my  mother-in-law  and  sister-in-law. 
How  shall  I  come,  etc.  ? 

Bi[^f  Tif  'w^  if  wr  ^  ^^ 
^THR  lift  ire  ^nro  «r  ^ire: 

mw!  'f^*  ^inc  wnft 

Translation, 

My  husband  has  not  come,  what  shall  I  do  now  ? 

He  went  away  with  a  promise  to  come,  but  up  to  this  day  he  has  not 

come. 
Shall  I  take  poison  and  die  ? 
My  husband  has  not  come,  etc. 

wr  'it  'J  Hiff  3if%  ^R3r  w:g  iC 
3wrft  'BRi^r  ih:^inif 

I  I 
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My  hnsband  is  crael,  he  does  not  listen  to  my  entreaties  ; 
From  a  long  time  I  am  standing  and  begging  him. 
Listen  to  these  many  entreaties  of  mine  ! 
My  husband  is  crael,  &c. 

I  ^^  I  w?^  'ft?!  I 

^n^i  ^^  fpff  n'T  ITT  Tf^  ^^  <3»ii'9  I 
^frft  ^nret  ^  ^rrar  ^i^r  §OTt  %  'ira  1 

$^  WT^  ?:rtt  'TT  W^  <fTO  Pn^  ^T%T  ^TW  I 

urax  f%^  ^wt  Trre  ^?ap^  iiror  g;  ^itc'^to  i 

Translation, 

BdnL    Thon  art  going  to  vrander  abont,  0  my  htusband,  as  a  Jogi 
(hermit) .    I  shall  accompany  thee  as  a  JoginL 

*  [17a  hane  raWndf  lit.  *  dwelling  Ib  not  made/  idiomatic  for  '  it  is  not  poasifale  to 
dweU.'— Ed.] 
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Bdjd.    If  a  woman  go  with  me,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  live 

in  the  dreaiy  desolate  (wilderness)  ;  for  we  shall  have  to  walk  on  and 

on,  day  and  night,   (and  there  will  be)   a  double  amount  of  trouble. 

When  we  come  across  a  town  and  take  rest,  burning  incense  around 

us,  {who  knows,)  the  king  of  that  town  might  come  to  (visit)  the  Jogi ; 

he  will  see  thy  beautiful  ruddy  face  and  will  entertain  evil  thoughts. 

He  win  kill  me  and  make  thee  his  principal  queen.    So  both  will  come  to 

grief— earthly  joys  and  heavenly  blessings.    Worship  thou  the  Protector 

of  the  poor  (t.  e.,  God),  so  that  He  may  vouchsafe  to  me  salvation.*  Call 

me  thj  fion,  and  give  me  alms,  so  that  my  devotions  may  insure  to  me 

immortaUiy  (lit.  be  immortal).    Oh  queen  Sy^mdeo,  why  dost  thou  not 

listen  to  me  ? 

Thereupon  the  queen  Sy^mdeo  replied  :     Listen  to  me,  O  king ;  if 
ihou  wilt  be  a  hermit  and  wander  about,  play  with  me  at  dice. 

Rdjd.    Why  does  the  Rani  want  me  to  play  at  dice,  and  what  am  I 
to  take  in  my  hand  as  a  stake  ? 

BdfU.    If  I  lose  I  shall  go  along  with  thee,  and  if  I  gain  I  shall  not 
let  thee  go. 

Eajd.  0  queen,  pray  do  not  lay  such  a  wager  that  secures  both  ends 
for  thyself.  (Let  it  be  thus :)  If  Sydmdeo  win,  I  shall  stay  at  home  for  ten 
days  more,  but  if  Bhar'thari  win,  he  will  not  take  thee  along  with  him. 
Now  the  prince  ordered  the  dice  to  be  brought,  and  began  to  play. 
The  queen  held  the  dice  in  her  hands  and  said,  "  O  dice,  hear  my 
entreaties ;  give  me  the  reward  of  my  (good)  actions  and  let  there  be  a 
cast  of  16  and  7." 


This  httle  song  describes  in  a  few  words  the  legend  of  Bhar'thari, 
king  of  Nain'ghar,  a  place  said  to  have  been  situate  somewhere  near 
Miraapnr.f  The  king  suddenly  became  of  an  ascetic  turn  of  mind,  and 
WM  on  the  point  of  going  to  the  woods,  when  the  queen  interposed  with 
>  view  to  dissuade  him.  But  all  these  importunities  were  of  no  avail. 
The  Raja  did  leave  his  home  for  the*  woods,  where  he  became  a  disciple 
of  Gorakh*nath  B&ba.  This  accounts  for  the  songs  relating  to  the  life  of 
Baja  Bhar'thari  being  so  widely  sung  by  the  mendicants  belonging  to 
to  order  of  Gorakh*nath  Baba.  They  sing  these  songs  with  a  very  pathe- 
^aod  mefol  countenanoe  in  accompaniment  with  the  harp  (s&rang). 

*  [Lt/., '  BO  that  ho  may  ferry  me  across  (the  sea  of  life)  in  a  boat.' — Ed.] 
t  [This  legend  ovidcntly  refers  to  the  famons  Bhartrihari,  said  to  be  a  brother 
w  Vikramiditya  of  Ujjain,  who  became  an  ascetic. — Ed.] 
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iRRW  TJ^  ^Wf  Jrfr  ^ft%T  I 

^w<i  %to:  ^#t  %  ^  %,  vt  fw^  WIT  ^ira  iiWr  ^t^  i 
^(^  'J  ^t%t  IT?  mr  unr  fr^r,  ^^gi  't  ^  ^  irfi  n^  'it^ 
v{  vi  wn  fiwn[  <i<*ir<  ?rar,  ^ttot  c^  %  5|^  ^  ^t^ 
jniTij^  ws  ^  'TCwi^  %,  ?n%  cnfir  snfHr  iw-ijl^T 

The  boatman  took  bold  of  tbe  feet  of  R4m  (wbo  was  standing) 
before  him, — ^he  had  seen  him  coming  from  afar, — (and  said)  "  the  blessed 
Lord  has  given  me  good  luck  to-day  ;  undismayed  in  my  heart  I  have 
made  a  great  vow  that  I  will  not  let  Thee  get  on  my  boat  without  washini: 
Thy  feet."  Gndnr  (the  author)  exclaims,  "  Oh  twice  blessed  is  the  Incl: 
of  the  Nishdd  on  the  banks  of  the  Sur*sari  who  has  spent  his  whole  life  iu 
killing  the  fish.  Oh  Lord  !  thou  art  great,  save  me  as  thou  hast  saved  the 
outcast  fisherman." 

The  following  history  is  connected  with  this  song  : — 
Ahalyd  was  the  wife  of  the  venerable  sage  Grautam.     Attracted  bv 
her  beauty,  Ind'r  the  god  of  the  heavens  and  the  disciple  of  Gautam, 
impersonated  the  form  of  his  preceptor  and  ravished  her  in  his  absence. 
It  was  at  last  discovered  and  Gautam  in  his  rage  cursed  both,  and  doomed 
Ahalyd  to  turn  into  a  stone,  till  she  was  restored  to  life  by  the  toncli 
of  the  sacred  feet  of  Rdm.     The  redemption  of  Ahalya  is  thus  narrated 
in  the   Ramayan :     Ram  and  Lakshman  were   going  to  Janak  in  the 
company  of  the  sage  Vi^wamit'r,  and  in  the   way,  advised  by  the  sage, 
Ram  placed  his  feet  on  the  stone,  and  Ahalyd  was  immediately  restored 
to  life.     This  news  spread  all  over  the  vicinity,  and   hence   when  Ram 
wanted  to  cross  the  river  Sur'sari,  the  fisherman  was  afraid  lest  his  boat 
should  turn  into  a  human  being,  and  he  be  thus  deprived  of  his  livelihood. 

g^  fwiT  inr  fpl"  'lu'T  5^ 
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vnct  irrc  iT^  'fi^T  w 

Note.     This  song  is,  in  Bihar,  attributed  to  TuVsi  D4s,  and  not 
Stir  Das.    The  Bihar  version  is 

«nc^  ^m  5  w«rT  rni^,  ^*^it  'ftr  ^fjiw  %ft 

5^  ^TW  ^TO  MT^nr  %,  ^Rft  tft  w^TPTO  ^fif  t?t.    G.  A.  G. 

Translation, 

Who  will  listen  to  me  but  Thou,  O  God. 

If  Thou  wilt,  Thou  canst  easily  take  across  (the  sea  of  life) 

My  leaky  boat  without  tackle. 

Thou  didst  save  the  life  of  the  elephant*  who  was  seized  by  the 

crocodile.* 
Thou  hastenedst  (to  do  so),  oh  Lord,  nor  didst  make  any  delay. 
Thou  didst  multiply  the  clothes  of  the  chaste  Draupadi,t 

*  There  is  a  mythological  legend  connected  with  the  elephant  and  the  crocodile. 
Thfiy  were  said  to  be  brothers  in  a  former  life  in  the  heavens.  Both  of  them  were 
Iteroes,  and  when  they  fell  out  with  each  other,  they  were  cursed  to  assume  their  pre- 
tent  form.  It  is  said  that  one  day  when  the  elephant  went  to  bathe  in  the  river,  the 
crocodfle,  not  f oigetting  the  former  fend,  seized  the  elephant  by  the  leg  in  the  river. 
When  the  elephant  found  that  all  efforts  to  extricate  himself  from  the  gprasp  of  the 
crocodfle  were  vain,  he  implored  the  mercy  of  Nardyan  and  he  forthwith  saved  him. 

t  Dranpadi  was  the  joint  wife  of  the  five  P&n^avs,  the  heroes  of  the  famous 
epic,  the  Mahabhirat.  The  Earns,  the  cousins  of  the  Pan4avs,  bore  enmity  with 
the  hitter  on  account  of  their  both  aspiring  to  the  throne  of  Hastin&pnr,  now  called 
I^elhi,  which  legally  descended  to  the  Pai^davs.  S^akuni,  the  maternal  uncle  of  tho 
Evas,  was  a  very  successful  player  at  dice,  and  confiding  in  his  success  Dnrjodhan, 
the  head  of  the  Euros,  invited  Judhishthir,  the  head  of  the  P&n^avas  to  a  play  at 
dioe,  an  offer  which  the  latt«r  could  never  refuse.  Skkuni,  on  behalf  of  Durjodhan 
^»n  to  play  with  Judhishthir,  and  the  latter  lost  all  the  games  till  he  had  lost  his 
whole  kingdom  and  even  the  freedom  of  his  own  person  and  his  brothers.  At  last 
he  was  compelled  to  lay  his  wife  Dranpadi  as  a  stake  for  the  next  game,  and  he  lost 
W  also.  Dn^^s^Man,  the  wicked  brother  of  Durjodhan,  dragged  Dranpadi  into  the 
aMemhly  and  put  her  to  disgrace.  At  last  Durjodhan  ordered  Dn^S&san  to  strip 
Iw  of  her  clothes.  This  was  actually  attempted,  when  she  cried  aloud  implorinj? 
the  help  of  her  god,  by  whose  grace  she  was  supplied  with  fresh  clothes  as  soon 
tt  the  one  on  her  person  was  snatched  away,  till  a  largo  heap  of  clothes  was 
g^hered  in  the  assembly.  The  Eurus,  finding  their  successive  attempts  to  dii^p^ce 
ber  baffled,  left  her  alone.  This  event  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  causes  of 
^  great  war  of  the  Mahabhirat. 
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(No  sooner)  thou  heard'st  the  cry  of  the  woman's  distress. 
Stir'das  (exclaims),  *^  O  Lord,  thou  hast  saved  many  a  sinner. 
Why  then  dost  thou  delay  in  saving  me  (lit,  how  much  delay  is 
there  in  my  time  or  case  ?"     G.  A.  G.) 

I  ^^  II  WW  ^JTOt  I 

^9  filf8l%  cl^  3PR  WIT  ^TC  I 

%T  ^Piw  iTR^  iftr  prefer  i 

WVi  ^K^  ^ft[  I 

Translation, 

Do  not,  0  Lord,  take  my  sins  into  consideration ; 

For  thou  art  called  the  impartial. 

Thou  canst  save  at  thy  will. 

One  is  called  a  river,  the  other  (is  called)  a  drain 

And  is  full  of  dirty  water ;  but  when  they  join,  they  become  of  one 

colour, 
And  the  name  of  Sur'sar  (Ganges)  they  bear. 
One  piece  of  iron  is  used  in  worship, 

Whereas  another  piece  is  used  as  a  weapon  of  destruction  ; 
But  the  philosopher's  stone  (Paras)  makes  no  distinction  between 

the  two, 
It  turns  both  into  pure  gold. 
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M&yA  and  Brahm  are  called  the  same, 

(But)  Siir  and  Sj&m  (needlessly)  dispute  about  it. 

That  thoa  wilt  save  me, 

— oh  Lord,  do  not  fail  (to  fulfil)  that  promise. 

^  ^i^  ^  ^T  ^R  ^*  ^R I 

il?:^  ?t^,  fTSTT  'rfr  'R'RT  I 

Jiwt  f^  ^  'n^  ^irfnt  ^  i 

Translation. 

I  will  go  and  report  it  to  Jasod& ; 
Be  good  and  don't  touch  my  hand  with  yours ; 
£inough  has  been  done,  I  will  not  endure  any  more. 
If  you  put  your  hand  on  my  Mr  (golden  garland), 

0  beloved,  I  too  shall  take  hold  of  your  han'mdl  (flower  garland). 

1  am  prohibiting  him,  but  he  will  not  heed  my  prohibition. 
I  ahall  not  cease  abusing  you. 

I  will  go  to  Jasoda,  etc. 

Translation. 

O  friend,  K&ndh  has  gone  away  chaffing  me  (I  do  not  know)  by 

what  (right  of)  relationship  ;* 
He  has  taken  away  my  clothes  and  climbed  on  the  kadam  tree ; 

*  [This  appears  to  allade  to  the  custom,  tliat  only  certain  relations  are  allowed 
to  chaff ;    thuB}  a  yoonger  brother  can  langh  with,  and  chaff,  his  elder  brother's 
J.— Ed.] 
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I  am  naked  in  the  water. 
Kindh  has  gone  awaj,  etc. 


j^  ^^Slfsm  ^^iffm  VK^m^ 

i|f^  ifPff  IT^  ^     ^flCIl^  %, 

My  eyelids  are  tremblrog. 

What  has  become  of  my  love,  where  have  my  friends  gone  ? 

My  eyelids,  etc. 
My  body  is  inflamed  and  my  heart  is  beating ; 
He  has  made  love  to  me  and  taken  his  All.* 

My  eyelids,  etc. 
My  lover  lives  constantly  in  my  eyes. 
These  eyes  of  mine  are  snre  tests  of  my  love. 

My  eyelids,  etc. 
I  entirely  resign  myself  to  God,t 
May  he  preserve  my  honour  in  the  assembly.  J 


•  [Maj&  is  the  PerBion  maz&  \yA^  whioh  is  properly  masc,  thongli  it  is  here 
repeated  as  fern. ;  the  phrase  literally  means :  he  has  sipped  the  taste ;  it  is  idioma^o 
for  *  he  has  satisfied  himself  .*— Ed.] 

t  [Lit.  *  I  become  a  sacrifice  to  my  teacher.' — Ed.] 

{  [I.  6.,  among  the  people.    The  line  alludes  to  the  story  of  Draapadi  ; 
footnote  on  p.  251. — Ed.] 
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ft'iw  ^rm  %Tt  f^^  ^  ^ra^  I 
^n»  Bip  pre  ft^  "^^  ^JW I 


Translatum, 

1  Liet  somebody  take  me  to  him  ;  the  desire  (lit  the  pain)  of  my  heart 

win  then  be  satisfied. 
Getting  upon  the  roof  of  a  high  house  I  see  the  cloud  ;  the  lightning 

again  and  again  shines  and  disappears. 
My  b<^y  is  shftTHng  and  my  feet  trembling ;  my  heart,  O  friend,  is 

beating  high. 
Ijet  somebody  take  me  to  him,  etc. 

2  O  fine  K&ndhk,  I  have  known  only  a  little  of  thy  cunning  and  cruelty, 
With  some  thou  passest  day  and  night,  while  thou  tantalisest  others 

by  only  exhibiting  thy  brilliance. 
Jjet  somebody  take  me  to  him,  etc. 

w^^  5fT?T  ?:5r  %"^  %vr 

^  ^r&  ^^  frrtt  ^ 

^?i  -^  ^thrr  i^ct  ^"^fKx  %T  inc^ 

fiw  g^  ^^  'n^  ^ 
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Translation. 
Who  will  go  to  Brij  to  sell  curds, 
(Seeing  that)  He  (Erish'n)  will  sprinkle  coloured  water  over  one*8 

ehmar  and  sari  ? 
For  (on  a  preyions  occasion)  E&ndM  (Erish'n)  caught  hold  of  tbe 

skirts  of  my  cloth  with  one  hand. 
And  with  the  other  mj  s&ri; 

Then  I  said,  O  Mohan,  I  have  fellen  into  thy  power ; 
But  eyeiy  morning  since  then  I  curse  him. 

Translation. 

1,  The  Mur&ri  (Krish'n)  has  sprinkled  coloured  water  with  his  syringe^ 
A  whole  syringe  full  he  has  thrown  on  my  febce. 

My  entire  body  has  become  wet. 

2,  My  entire  gown  (ghdgrd)  has  also  become  wet, 
And  my  sari  (wearing  cloth)  worth  a  thousand  lacs, 
With  a  syringe,  etc. 

'WV^  Wl^TO  KW,  ^iSt  ^^  wit  Vfc[  ^ 

^f^  PwT  Oct  ^  if  ^% 
(^«*  ^  ftR  ^f^  ^^^n 

Translation. 
Gome,  0  Balam  Bij,  whatever  I  may  do,  I  cannot  get  peace  ; 
Gome,  0  Balam  Bdj. 
My  days  pass  in  anguish. 

And  at  night  without  my  beloved  no  sleep  comes  to  me. 
My  heart  starts  in  pain ;  do  not  tantalise  me. 
Gome  0  Bil&m  Bij. 
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ifrwT  liter  wn^  ^pTT  ^t€1  ^nrft^ro^  xx^ 
fpnt.  wm  ^  ^51^  ^33niT  fii  %  ^w  wet 

Translation, 
O  beloved,  liaying  made  love  to  me,  why  Yioat  thou  forgotten  (to 

paj)  attention  to  me. 
In  mj  love  of  thee,  O  beloved,  I  bave  endured  all  (manner  of)  pains ; 
Sroken-bearted  I  wander  about  in  the  forests ;  0  Gk)d,  relieve  me 

from  (this  pain  of)  separation. 

0  beloved,  etc. 

II  88  II  %»RrT  flRP^t  *  I 

i[<f  ii^Hi^  fsT'w  ^fm^  imft 
iiT^Rr  «rret  f^iwr  ^nro  Trit 

However  long  you  may  remonstrate  (with  me),  mj  mind  will  not 

listen. 
Oil,  it  will  not  listen,  my  mind  will  not  listen. 
My  love  to  my  beloved  lord  (lit.  Sultan)  is  ever  coming  anew. 
Bat  being  a  simple-minded  girl,  I  know  nothing  (of  what  will 

be  the  consequence). 

^a^^  ^8?^  3lT%^g?RT  frit 
9gJIRr  «rT^  fWfl  ^^!RT  Trtt 

1  cannot  forget  the  beautiful  face  (of  my  love)  ; 

Oh  I  cannot  forget,  it  cannot  be  removed  from  my  mind. 

Away,  friend,  do  not  remonstrate  with  me ; 

The  attachment  once  formed  cannot  be  broken  asunder. 
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^R^  Bwf  ^»?  w^^  5^ntt  ^ 

Translation, 

I  am  young  and  lovely  ;  what  (more)  can  any  one  do  (for  me)  ? 
I  am  the  greatly  beloved  of  my  husband ; 
I  am  his  single  wife  in  the  house. 
What  (more)  can  any  one  do  (for  me)  ? 

II  8^  I  ^t^^'lft  I 

^m:  lira  ^^itir^  ^'nt  ^ 

Boy,  don't  joke  with  me,  all  people  will  hear ; 
Yes,  all  my  neighbours  will  hear. 
If  my  mother-in-law  hears,  she  will  kill  me. 
All  people  will  hear. 

I  8c  y  ^rni  I 

w^,  ^m?T,  ^ifiTT,  5r^,  ^€ty  ^CTi)  iwra  I 
—  t  ^  'rf^  'iw'fT «^,  ^t  >  ^wn:  I 

Translation, 

Prostitute,  monkey,  fire,  water,  hermit,  weapon  and  wine-merehani 
as  well  as  parrot,  needle  and  goldsmith — ^these  ten  are  never  one's  friend. 

^•"JT  5Hf  ^€tt  ^f  TT  ^"J  '^  wre 
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Translation, 

0  Champ4  (flower)  thou  hast  three  properties  in  thee : 

Colour,  beautj  and  fragrance, 
(But)  thou  hast  one  defect,  that  the  black-bee  does  not 
come  near  thee. 
Reply.         The  black-bee  is  the  lover  of  flowers  and  it  tastes  the 

sweets  of  numerous  flowers. 

1  do  not  allow  the  friend  of  prostitutes  to  come  near  me. 


Notes  from  Vardha  Mihira^s  Panchasiddhdnttkd. — 
By  G.  Thibaut,  Phil.  De. 

PART  I. 

Thb  mean  motions  op  the  planets  according  to  the 
Su'eta  and  Romaka  Siddha'ntas. 

We  are  at  present  fairly  well-acquainted  with  the  general  character 
of  Hindd  Astronomy  and — among  European  scholars  at  least — ^there 
prevails  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  system  exhibited  in  works  like  the 
Stiiya  Siddhinta,  the  Laghu-Aryabhatiya,  etc.  is  an  adaptation  of  Greek 
science.  The  time  to  which  books  Hke  the  Stirya  Siddh^nta  must  be 
aficribed  from  internal  data,  the  date  of  Aryabhafa, — ^if  not  the  oldest,  at 
least  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  scientific  Hindu  Astronomers — ^which  we 
know  from  his  own  statement,  the  fundamental  similarity  of  the  methods 
employed  by  the  Greeks  on  the  one  and  the  Hindus  on  the  other  side, 
the  fact  of  terms  of  unquestionably  Greek  origin  being  met  with  in 
Tn^i<i.Ti  astronomical  works,  and  lastly  the  testimony  which  the  Hindti 
writers  themselves  bear  to  the  proficiency  of  the  Yavanas  in  the  Jyotisha 
S'ibtra  more  than  suf&ce  to  convince  impartial  judges  that  the  enormous 
pfogress  which  a  book  of  the  class  of  the  Stirya  Siddhdnta  marks  on 
works  of  the  nature  of  the  Jyotisha  Yed&nga  was  not  effected  without 
help  coming  from  the  West. 

But  although  the  general  fact  of  transmission  is  acknowledged  the 
details  of  the  process  still  stand  in  need  of  much  elucidation,  and  we 
aluJl  not  be  able  to  claim  a  full  understanding  of  the  position  of  the 
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Hindd  system  before  we  have  succeeded  in  tracing  tiie  single  steps  of 
the  gradual  transformation  by  which  it  arose  from  its  Greek  prototype, 
and  in  assigning  the  reasons  of  the  many  important  points  of  divergenoe 
of  the  two.  Whether  this  task  will  ever  be  accomplished  completely  is 
donbtfol.  The  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of  success  are  the  loss  of 
several  of  the  most  important  early  Siddhintas  which,  as  their  munes 
indicate,  were  specially  connected  with  Western  science,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty whether  the  form  in  which  the  preserved  Siddhantas  have  come 
down  to  us  is  the  original  one  or  has,  in  the  course  of  time,  undeigone 
alterations.  All  we  can  do  is  to  study  with  the  greatest  possible  care 
those  astronomical  books  which  may  to  a  certain  extent  make  up  for 
the  mentioned  loss,  and  enable  us  to  gain  some  insight  into  the  genesis 
and  original  condition  of  what  we  may  call — in  order  to  distingoish  it 
from  earlier  and  greatly  inferior  attempts — Scientific  Hindd  Astronomy. 

Among  the  works  belonging  to  that  class  by  &r  the  most  importaat 
is  the  so-called  Panchasiddh&ntildL  by  Yar&ha  Mihira.  References  to 
this  treatise  which — as  its  name  implies — ia  founded  on  five  Siddhantas, 
were  occasionally  made  by  European  scholars  from  the  first  time  when 
Hindu  Astronomy  began  to  attract  attention.  Manuscripts  of  the  work 
itself  indeed  were  not  forthcoming  for  a  long  time,  and  the  important 
quotations  made  from  it  by  Colebrooke  and  subsequent  writers,  among 
whom  Professor  Kern  is  to  be  mentioned  in  the  first  place,  were  taken 
from  later  astronomical  books,  chiefly  from  the  Commentary  on  Yar^ha 
Mihira's  Bphat-Samhit^  by  Bhatfotpala  who  in  many  places  endeavours 
to  render  his  explanations  of  the  latter  work  more  lucid  by  extracting 
corresponding  passages  from  the  Panchasiddhantik&.  These  quotations 
were,  however,  amply  sufficient  to  show  the  extraordinary  importance 
which  the  treatise  in  question  possesses  for  the  history  of  Indian  astronomy, 
and  it  was  therefore  most  welcome  news  to  all  students  of  Sanskrit  when 
Dr.  Buhler,  whose  sagacity  and  activity  in  tracing  and  rescuing  from 
destruction  really  valuable  Sanskrit  books  stand  in  no  need  of  further 
praise,  was  able  to  announce  in  1874  the  discovery  of  a  complete  mann- 
script  of  the  Panchasiddh4ntik&.  A  second  somewhat  more  correct 
manuscript  of  the  work  was  later  on  discovered  by  the  same  scholar. 
Both  manuscripts  were  purchased  for  the  Bombay  Qovemment. 

Nothing  could  now  be  more  desirable  than  an  early  edition  and 
translation  of  the  entire  Panchasiddh&ntik4 ;  but  unfortunately  there 
are  considerable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  speedy  realization  of  such  a 
wish.  In  the  first  place,  the  two  available  manuscripts  are  exceedingly, 
in  more  than  one  case,  hopelessly  incorrect.  In  the  second  place,  the 
text,  even  if  presented  in  a  correct  and  trustworthy  shape,  offers  to  the 
interpreter  unusually  great  difficulties  whose  special  nature  will  be  set 
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into  a  clearer  light  by  a  short  conBideration  of  the  claas  of  books  to 
which  the  Panchasiddhintiki  belongs. 

The  PanchaaiddhantildL  is  a  so-called  karapagrantha.  The  onlj 
definition  of  the  term  **  kara^a  "  by  a  European  scholar  of  which  I  know 
is  the  one  given  by  Professor  Kern,  who  says  (preface  to  the  Bfihat 
Saiphitiy  p.  24)  that  a  karapa  differs  from  a  Siddhinta  in  this  respect, 
that  while  in  the  latter  the  calcnlations  refer  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Toga,  in  the  former  they  refer  to  the  S^aka  era.  This  statement  is  qnite 
oorreot,  bat  not  fnll  enough  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  nature  of  a 
kara^a.  A  Trftrftija  may  be  defined  as  a  practical  treatise  on  astronomy, 
t.  e.,  a  treatise  which  enables  the  astronomer  to  execute  the  conmion 
astronomical  calculations  known  to  the  Hindtis  with  the  greatest  possible 
eaae  and  despatch.  While  a  Siddh&nta  explains  the  general  principles 
of  the  Hindu  astronomical  system,  and  thereby  enables  the  attentive 
student  to  construct  for  himself  the  rules  which  are  to  guide  his  calcu- 
lations, a  kara^agrantha  exhibits  those  rules  ready  made  and  reduced 
to  the  most  practical  and  succinct  shape  without,  however,  explaining  the 
theory  on  which  they  are  based.  A  kara^agrantha  is  thus  sufficient  for 
all  practical  purposes,  but  not  really  intelligible  without  the  study  of  the 
Biddhanta  from  which  its  rules  are  derived.  That  it  takes  for  the 
starting-point  of  its  calculations  not  the  beginning  of  the  Yuga  or  kalpa 
hnt  that  of  the  S'aka  era  is  of  course  merely  a  consequence  of  the  desire 
to  render  all  calculations  as  easy  and  short  as  possible.  The  most  im- 
portant books  of  the  kara^a  class  are  the  Grahalighava  by  Qsj^e^ 
Daivajna,  the  Bh^vati  by  S^at^nanda,  the  Kara^akutuhala  by  Bhaskara 
and,  among  more  ancient  works,  the  E[ha9<^kh4dyaka  by  Brahmagupta 
and,  holding  the  first  rank  in  importance,  the  Panchasiddhantik^. 

This  latter  work  has,  however,  a  wider  scope  than  an  ordinary 
karaoagrantha.  It  does  not  form  the  practical  complement  of  one  Sid- 
dhinta  only,  as  for  instance  the  karai^akuttihala  does  with  regard  to  the 
Siddhanta  ffiroma^i,  but  as  its  name  indicates,  it  gives  rules  in  accord- 
ance with  five  different  Siddhintas.  These  Siddhdntas  are,  as  we  now 
may  see  from  the  introductory  verses  of  the  Panchasiddh^ntildk  itself, 
while  formerly  our  information  regarding  them  was  derived  from  the 
Bphat  Saiphita  and  its  commentary,  the  Saura,  Pauliia,  Romaka, 
Tasishtha  and  Brahma  or  Pait&maha  Siddhantas.  Of  these  five  Sid- 
dhintas  only  the  Saura  or  Surya  Siddhinta  is  known  to  exist  at  present. 
The  Pauli^,  Bomaka,  Paitimaha  Siddh&ntas  appear  to  be  lost ;  I  am 
doubtful  whether  the  V^sishtha  Siddhanta  to  which  Var^a  Mihira  refers 
has  come  down  to  our  time  or  not.  We  are  thus  on  the  whole  not  in  a 
position  to  elucidate  the  highly  condensed  and  often  altogether  enig- 
rules  of  the  Panchasiddhantika  by  referring  to  the  Siddhantas  on 
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which  thej  are  f onnded,  but  must  explain  them  by  themgelves  as  well  as  we 
can,  availing  onrselves  of  the  fragmentary  collateral  information  whicli 
may  be  derived  from  other  Bources,  and  must  finally  attempt  to  reconstma 
from  the  karana  rules  the  leading  features  of  the  Siddhantas  on  which 
they  were  founded.  The  latter  part  of  the  task  is  of  course  the  most 
important,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  difficult  one,  and  we  shall  for 
the  present  succeed  in  it  only  very  partially.  Were  it  not  that  Varaha 
Mihira  has  allowed  himself  in  many  points  to  be  more  circumstantial 
than  ordinary  karana- writers  are,  so  that  the  PanchasiddhantildL  may  in 
&ct  be  said  to  occupy  a  kind  of  intermediate  position  between  a 
karana  and  a  Siddh&nta,  the  task  would  be  an  altogether  hopeless  one. 
As  it  is,  it  remains  difficult  enough  and  only  the  manifest  importance  of 
the  book  can  maintain  the  zeal  of  the  student  whose  efforts  at  unravelling 
the  sense  of  the  obscure  stanzas  are  foiled  more  than  once.  There  are 
of  course  a  considerable  number  of  passages  which  are  by  no  means 
difficult  to  understand,  some  entire  chapters  even  fall  under  that  cate- 
gory ;  but  then  those  chapters  and  passages  are  easy  because  they 
contain  no  matter  new  to  us  and  merely  restate  what  we  already  know 
from  other  sources.  The  chapters  which  add  to  our  store  of  knowledge 
are  throughout  difficult,  some  of  them  so  much  so  that  there  is  no 
chance  of  their  being  fully  understood  until  better  manuscripts  of  the 
Panchasiddhantika  are  found.  Other  passages  again,  although  difficult, 
may  be  explained  satisfactorily.  Some  of  this  latter  class,  viz,,  those 
treating  of  the  mean  motions  of  the  planets  according  to  two  Siddhantas 
will  form  the  subject  of  this  paper.*  A  few  introductory  remarks  on 
the  contents  of  the  entire  work  and  the  consideration  of  a  few  specially 
interesting  passages  will  be  premised  before  we  enter  on  our  special 
task. 

The  Pancha8iddhantik&  appears  to  be  divided  into  eighteen  adhyi- 
yas,  although  the  exact  number  may  be  a  matter  of  some  doubt,  as  in  the 
manuscripts  the  endings  of  the  chapters  are  not  very  clearly  marked,  and 

*  I  may  mention  here  that  I  am  engaged,  with  the  assiatance  of  Pandit  Sndhi- 
kara  one  of  the  foremost  Jyotishis  of  Benares,  in  preparing  an  edition  and  transla- 
tion of  the  entire  Pafichasiddhintiki  as  far  as  the  deficiencies  of  the  manoBcriptB 
etc.  will  allow.  But  as  it  is  uncertain  when  this  task  will  be  accomplished,  I  think 
it  advisable  to  publish  in  the  interim  some  of  the  more  interesting  resnlts.  I  anul 
myself  of  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  very  valuable  assistanoe  I  have 
received  from  Pandit  Sudh&kara  in  preparing  the  present  paper.  He  has  verified 
many  of  my  calculations  and  in  some  points  tendered  original  suggestions  which 
were  most  useful.  I  specially  mention  his  advice  to  calculate  the  kshepa  quantitief 
of  the  S4rya  Siddh^ta  from  the  beginning  of  the  Kalpa,  an  advice  the  oanying  out 
of  which  led  to  meet  satisfactory  results. 
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the  immbenng  of  the  stanzas  is  carried  on  throngh  several  adhj&yas.     The 
fizst  adhyiya,  called  karandvat&ra,  containB  some  introductory  yerses,  a 
nde  for  the  calculation  of  the  aharga^a,  statements  regarding  the  dif- 
ferent yogas  used  in  the  PauU^  £U>maka,  Surya  Siddhantas,  and  some 
roles  regarding  the  calculation  of  the  regents  of  the  years,  months,  etc. 
The  second  very  short  adhyaya  is  called  at  its  end  nakshatradichheda  and 
apparantly  contains  rules  about  the  mean  places  of  the  moon,  length 
of  day  and  night,  shadow,  etc.     The  third  adhyaya  is  marked  at  the  end 
"  Panli^  Siddhinta "  and  contains  the  most  important  rules  for  the 
calculation  of  the  mean  place  of  the  sun,  the  true  places  of  sun  and 
moon,  the  moon's  node,  latitude,  terrestrial  longitude,  ayana,  etc.     The 
fourth  adhyaya^  mariced  merely  as  '^  karap^dhydyai  chaturthah  "  contains 
the  table  of   sines   and    matter   corresponding  to  that  of    the    third 
adhyaya  of  the  Sdiya  Siddhanta.     The  very  short  fifth  adhyaya  is 
entitled  S'a^dar^a^am.     The  sixth  adhyaya  contains  chandragraha^am, 
i  &,  the  rules  for  calculating  lunar  eclipses  according  to  the   Pauli^ 
Siddhanta,  the  matter  of  all  the  preceding  chapters  haying  been  merely 
preliminaiy  to  the  calculation  of  eclipses.     The  seventh  adhydya  treats 
of  sdar  eclipses  ''  Pauli^  siddhdnte  ravigrahanam."     The  eighth  chapter 
treats  of  the  calculation  of  solar  eclipses  according  to  the  Bomaka 
Siddhinta  and  contains  at  the  same  time  all  the  general  information 
about  the  Bomaka  Siddhfinta  which  the  Panchasiddhantikd  affords.     The 
ninth  adhyaya  has  for  its  subject  the  calculation  of  solar  eclipses  accord- 
ing to  the  Stirya  Siddhinta  with  preliminary  statements  about  the  mean 
motions,  etc.  of  sun  and  moon.     The  tenth  adhy&ya  treats  of  lunar 
edipses  according  to  the  same  Siddh&nta.    The  eleventh  adhyaya  called 
at  its  dose  *'  avar^anityekadaio  'dhyayah  "  contains  additional  matter 
ahoat  eclipses.     The  twelfth  very  short  adhydya  "  paitamahasiddhante 
dTadaeo  ^dhy&ysif, "  is  the  only  chapter  which  treats  of  the  Paitdmaha 
or  Br£hma  Siddhdnta.     The  thirteenth  adhyaya  **  trailokyasamstha^am  " 
oontains  information  akin  to  that  which  is  found  in  the  twelfth  chapter 
of  the  Siliya  Siddh&nta.    The  fourteenth  adhydya  '*  chhedyakayantrani  " 
gives  information  about  astronomical  instruments,  etc.     The  fifteenth 
adhydya  ^*  jyotishopanishad  "  states  the  differences  produced  in  eclipses 
of  the  sun  by  difference  of  locality ;  the  different  opinions  about  the 
beginning  of  the  day,   etc.     The  sixteenth  adhydya  "  stiryasiddhdnte 
nadhyagatil^  "  states  the  mean  motions  of  the  planets  according  to  the 
86iya  Siddhanta.     The  seventeenth  adhyaya  *'  tardgmhasphu^ikaranam  " 
gives  the  rules  for  calculating  the  true  places  of  the  planets.     The  last 
adhydya  '*  Pauliiasiddhante  tdrdgrahdl^  "  contains  rules  about  the  heliacal 
ridng  and   sitting  etc.   of    the  planets,  apparently  according  to  the 
Pkdiia  Siddhinta. 

K   K 
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The  introductory  Terses  in  which  Variha  Mihira  states  the  puipoit 
of  the  entire  Panchasiddhantik&  run  as  follows : — 

^wt  v^wiV  ^vi^nil'  wnf^*<i  I 
wnro  wiftrv  'iftirwV  ^if^^ifl  i 

These  verses  are  followed  by  the  rule  concerning  the  calculation  of 
the  aharga^a  which  will  be  considered  later  on.  In  the  last  chapter  ihe 
author  names  himself  as  Yaraha  Mihira  of  Ayanti. 

I  farther  extract  a  statement  found  in  the  3rd  chapter  which  is  of 
considerable  interest  as  containing  a  very  clear  indication  of  the  depen- 
dence of  Hindu  astronomy  on  Greek  science.     We  read  there : 

"  The  nd^is  arising  from  the  difference  in  longitude  from  Yavana, 
(t.  e.y  Yavanapura)  are  seven  and  a  third  in  Avanti,  nine  in  Benares ;  the 
method  of  ascertaining  them  I  will  state  elsewhere." 

The  verse  contains  a  statement  of  the  difference  in  longitude  between 
Ujjain  and  Benares  on  the  one  side  and  Yavanapura  on  the  other  side. 
That  by  the  latter  name  (which  occurs  in  another  place  of  the  Pancbb- 
siddhantikiL  also)  we  have  to  understand  Alexandria  has  been  remarked 
by  Professor  Kern  already ;  the  passage  we  are  considering  at  present 

t  A.  ofiffij^o  B.  •f^:  ^o 
$  A.  oii^: 
§  A.  o^j^ 

II  ?  A.  o^srrf^nrT  (¥  added  in  margin)  ^"^plTT  B.  ^^lOv^lM^^IIII. 
%  Both  MSS.  o^ilirTf^HI* 
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furnislies  the  proof.    The  real  eastern  longitude   (from  Greenwich)   of 
Ujjain  is  75°  51'  45',  that  of  Benares  83"  3'  4",  that  of  Alexandria  29^ 
52';  therefore,  the  seconds  being  neglected,  Ujjain  is  in  46^  E.  Long. 
Benares  in  53**  11'  E.  Long,  from  Alexandria.   If  we  now,  on  the  other  hand, 
calculate  the  difference  in  longitnde  of  the  mentioned  three  places  from 
the  difference  in  time  stated  by  Yaraha  Mihira  we  obtain  44°  as  the 
longitude  of  Ujjain  from  Alexandria  and  54°  as  the  longitude  of  Benares 
from  the  same  place.     The   error  involved  in   Yaraha   Mihira's   deter- 
mination is  not  inconsiderable,  but  not  greater  than  might  have  been 
expected,  certainly  not  too  great  for  our  assuming  with  confidence  that 
ravanapura  is  to  be  identified  with  Alexandria.*    As  a  transfer  of  Hel- 
lenic astronomy  to   India  could  not  have   taken    place  without  some 
determination  of  the  interval  in  longitude  we  might  assume  such  a  deter  • 
mination  to  have  been  made  even  if  no  trace  of  it  had  been  preserved  in 
India ;  stQl  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  the  determination  explicitly  stated 
in  the  book  which  professes  to  give  an  account  of  the  fundamental  Sid- 
dhinias. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  we  must  refer  to  another  passage  of  the 
Panchasiddhantikd  which  is  quoted  by  Bhattotpala,  and  which  has  been 
supposed  to  contain  likewise  a  statement  about  the  difference  in  longi- 
tude between  Ujjain  and  Alexandria.  It  occurs  in  the  15th  adhyaya 
and  need  not  be  reprinted  here  in  full  as  it  has  already  been  published 
bj  Professor  Kern  in  his  paper  on  some  fragments  of  Aryabha^a,  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Yol.  XX,  1863  and  again  in  the  Preface  to 
his  edition  of  the  Bphat  Saiphit^,  p.  53.  The  two  lines  immediately 
concerning  us  here  are  given  by  Professor  Kern,  as  follows : 

and  rendered  "  Sinh&chiiya  states  the  sum  of  days  (to  begin)  from  sun- 
rise at  Lanka  and,  if  we  adopt  this,  they  must  begin  in  the  country  of 
the  Yavanas  at  the  time  that  ten  muhtirtas  of  the  night  are  past."  From 
tins  Professor  Kern  concludes  that  in  the  opinion  of  Yaraha  Mihira  the 
mew'rli>ii   of  Yavana-pura  has  a  longitude  west  from  the  meridian  of 

*  Professor  Kern  notioee  the  posBibility  of  Yavanapora  being  not  Alexandria 
tat  Constantinople,  but  rejects  it  on  the  ground  of  no  first  meridian  ever  having 
Wea  drawn  over  the  latter  plaoe.  If  we  identified  Tavanapiura  with  Constantinople 
we  ihonld  reduce  the  above-mentioned  error  of  longitude  by  one  degree  ;  but  never- 
theless its  identification  with  Alexandria  is  much  more  likely  if  we  consider  firstly 
the  general  importance  of  Alexandria ;  secondly,  its  geographical  position  with  regard 
to  India,  and  thirdly,  its  having  been  the  plaoe  where  the  system  of  Greek  astronomy 
was  finally  elaborated. 
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Lanki,  of  60  degrees.  (See  Prefthce,  p.  54.)  This  translatioiL  of  the 
text  as  given  by  Bhattotpala  and  tlie  inference  he  draws  from  it  are 
indeed  qnite  correct ;  but  we  see  at  once  that  the  passage  as  it  stands 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  one  translated  above  from  which  there 
resalts  a  difference  of  longitude  amounting  to  4AP  only.  The  apparent 
contradiction  is  solved  when  we  tnm  to  the  text  of  the  PanchasiddhantDdi 
as  exhibited  in  the  two  manuscripts  available  at  present.  For  there  the 
reading  at  the  conclnsion  of  the  second  line  is  not  Ifl^ra^  bat  ^ITfT)  so 
that  we  have  to  translate  '*  Siiphachirja  states  the  sum  of  days  to  begin 
from  sunrise  at  Lank4 ;  when  ten  muhiirtas  of  the  night  of  the  Yavanss 
are  passed  (the  day  is  stated  to  begin)  by  their  gum,  (i.  e.,  the  guru  of 
the  Yavanas  who  I  suppose  is  no  other  than  the  often-quoted  astrono- 
mical writer  Yavaneivara)."  The  two  lines  therefore  contain  uncon- 
nected statements,  and  do  not  in  any  way  enable  us  to  draw  a  conclusion 
about  what  Variha  Mihira  considered  to  be  the  relative  longitude  of 
Lankd  (or  Ujjain)  and  Alexandria.  In  addition  I  quote  a  passage  from 
some  unknown  writer  found  in  the  Marichi  (on  Siddhinta-Siroma^i, 
Gs^it&dhyaya,  Madhyamadhik&ra,  dei&ntara)  which  being  apparently  a 
periphrase  of  the  passage  from  the  PanchasiddhintikA  confirms  the  text 
and  translation  of  the  latter  as  given  above : 

*iHi\^iMiH«IW*ll'liti<  4i^<4ll  I 

**  Some  declare  the  day  to  begin  from  sunrise,  others  from  noon ; 
again  others  from  the  moment  when  the  sun  has  half  set.  The  prince 
of  the  Yavanas  reckons  the  beginning  of  the  day  from  (the  moment 
when)  ten  muhtirtas  of  the  night  (are  past),  L^t^haiya  again  in  his 
book  from  midnight.'* 

Here  the  "  yavananripatij^ "  of  the  third  line  answers  to  the 
yavanaguru  of  Yar&ha  Mihira  and  renders  the  identification  of  the 
latter  with  Yavane^vara  more  probable.  The  statement  made  in  the 
last  line  about  Lit^h&rya  is  mistaken  as,  according  to  the  Pancha- 
8iddh&ntik&,  that  writer  reckoned  the  beginning  of  the  day  from  sunset, 
while  midnight  was  chosen  as  starting-point  by  Aiyabhata. 

After  these  preliminaries  we  now  enter  on  a  discussion  of  those 
passages  of  the  Panehasiddhdntildl  which  contain  the  rules  for  the  cal- 
culation of  the  mean  places  of  the  planets  according  to  the  Surya  and 
Bomaka  Siddh&ntas.  Beginning  with  the  former  we  at  first  extract  a 
stanza  of  the  1st  adhy&ya  which  furnishes  us  with  the  requisite  informa- 
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ixon  abont  the  jnga  acknowledged  by  the  Sdrya  Siddhiata  as  known  to 
VanfaaMihira. 

''According  to  the  Sdrya  Siddhdnta  there  are  in  180,000 years 
66,389  intercalary  months  and  1,045,095  omitted  Innar  days." 

Comparing  these  statements  with  those  to  be  found  on  the  same 
point  in  the  hitherto  known  Surya  Siddhanta,  we  observe  of  conrse  at 
once  that  the  Panchasiddh&ntika,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  a  karaijia- 
giantha^  employs  reduced  numbers.  The  known  Stirya  Siddhdnta  gives 
tlie  corresponding  figures  for  a  mahayuga  of  4,320,000  years  of  which  period 
the  180,000  years  of  the  Panchasiddh&ntikd  are  the  twenty-fourth  part. 
We  therefore  multiply  the  66,389  intercalary  months  by  24  and  find  that 
the  product  1,593,336  agrees  with  the  figure  which  the  Stirya  Siddhdnta 
(I.  38)  gives  for  the  intercalary  months.  We,  however,  meet  with  a 
discrepancy  when  comparing  the  two  statements  regarding  the  number 
of  the  omitted  lunar  days.  The  Surya  Siddh&nta  (I.  38)  assumes  the 
nnmber  of  omitted  lunar  days  in  one  mahdyuga  to  be  25,082,252,  while 
the  number  stated  above,  1,045,095,  multiplied  by  24  gives  as  product 
25,082,280,  which  figure  exceeds  the  former  one  by  28.  If  we  now 
proceed  to  deduce  from  the  above  statements  about  the  nature  of 
the  yuga  of  the  Siiiya  Siddhinta  as  known  to  Yardha  Mihira  the 
length  of  the  sidereal  solar  year  (by  calculating  according  to  the 
known  Indian  &shion  the  number  of  the  tithis  of  the  entire  yuga, 
deducting  from  it  the  tithikshayas  and  dividing  the  remainder  by 
tilie  number  of  solar  years)  we  obtain  as  the  result  365^  6^  12'  36^ ;  while 
the  length  of  the  year  of  the  known  Stiiya  Siddhanta,  in  accordance 
with  the  smaller  number  of  the  omitted  lunar  days,  amounts  to  a  little 
more,  vw.,  365^  6^  12'  36*56*.  The  discrepancy  is  a  slight  one,  but  it 
suffices  to  show  that  the  Stirya  Siddhdnta  which  Yardha  Mihira  had 
before  himself  was  different  from  the  one  known  to  us.  It  might  perhaps 
be  objected  that  the  discrepancy  is  only  an  apparent  one,  Yardha  Mihira 
haying  slightly  changed  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  Sdrya  Siddh4nta  in 
order  to  be  able  to  reduce  all  numbers  more  considerably  and  thereby 
to  establish  more  convenient  rules  for  calculation.  That  the  kara^a 
writers  are  in  the  habit  of  proceeding  in  that  manner  is  well-known,  and 
we  shall  see  later  on  that  Yaraha  Mihira  submits  in  certain  cases  the 
exact  numbers  to  certain  alterations.  The  present  case,  however,  is  of 
a  different  nature.  The  passage  about  the  yuga  of  the  Stirya  Siddhanta 
18  not  an  independent  rule,  in  the  formulation  of  which  the  writer  might 
have  allowed  himself  certain  liberties,  but  a  mere  statement  reproducing 
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the  doctmes  of  another  work,  and  as  such  it  wonld  be  of  no  value 
whatever  if  it  were  not  strictly  accurate.  We  shall  moreover  meet  later 
on  with  several  other  instances  showing  that  the  mere  fact  of  Yaralia 
Mihira's  statements  not  agreeing  with  the  known  Suija  Siddhania  is 
not  sufficient  to  throw  a  doubt  on  their  accuracy.  It  is  finally  to  be 
remarked  that  the  solar  year  of  the  Surya  Siddhanta  as  known  to 
Yar&ha  Mihira  is  identical  with  the  solar  year  of  that  Pauli^  Siddhanta 
about  which  Bhaftotpala  in  his  commentary  on  the  Brihat  Samhitd  has 
given  us  some  information  (Of.  Colebrooke's  Essays,  II,  p.  365). 

We  next  turn  to  some  verses  containing  rulea  for  the  calculation  of 
the  mean  places  of  sun  and  moon  according  to  the  Sdrya  Siddhanta. 
They  are  found  in  the  9th  adhyaya  : 

"  The  (mean  place  of  the)  sun  is  found,  for  midday  at  Avanti,  by 
multiplying  the  ahargai^a  by  800,  deducting  442,  and  then  dividing  by 
292,207." 

This    verse    contains    two  elements  which  are  to  be   considered 

separately ;  in  the  first  place  a  general  rule  for  calculating  the  mean 

place  of  the  sun,  in  the  second  place  a  so-called  kshepa,  i.  e.,  an  either 

additive  or  subtractive  quantity  whose  introduction  into  the  rule  enables 

us  to  take  for  the  starting-point  of  our  calculations  the  epoch  of  the 

kara^a  instead  of  the  beginning  of  the  yuga.     The  general  rule  is 

understood    without    difficulty.     It    bases    on    the    proportion:    if  in 

65,746,575   sdvana  days   (t.  e.,  the  s^vana  days  contained  in  180,000 

years),  there  take  place  180,000  revolutions  of  the  sun  or,  both  numbers 

being  reduced  by  225,  if  800  revolutions  take  place  in  292,207  days, 

how  many  revolutions  wiU  take  place  in  the  given  ahargana  ?  The  result 

is  the  mean  place  of  the  sun  at  the  end  of  the  given  ahargana.    We  now 

turn  to  the  kshepa  442.     If  on  the  first  Ghaitra  S'aka  427,  which  date 

is  the  starting-point  of  all  calculations  of  the  Panchasiddh4ntika,t  the 

sun  had  performed  an  entire  number  of  revolutions  without  remainder 

a  kshepa  would  of  course  not  be  required.     The  actual  kshepa,  442  on 

442 
the  other  hand  shows  that  at  the  mentioned  time  nannriij  '  "^©re  wanting 

*  Both  mannBoripts  read  in  the  first  line  ^  in  the  second  ^^^if^f^if^*. 
The  second  emendation  is  shown  by  calculation  to  be  neoessaiy.  Both  emendationB 
are  borne  out  by  the  mannscripts  of  Bhaf^otpala  who  qnotee  the  above  verse.  A. 
reads  t^^t^  B-  •#Wr. 

t  See  about  this  point  the  rule  for  calculating  the  ahaiga^  which  will  bo 
discussed  later  on  in  connection  with  the  Bomaka  Siddhanta. 
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to  a  complete  reyolntion  or,  which  comes  to  the  same,  that  the  sun  had 

291765 
then  performed  a  number  of  complete  revolutions  plus    .         ^    of  a 

rerolation.  Now  in  order  to  explain  this  kshepa  we  must  ascertain 
according  to  what  principles  and  starting  from  which  period  Varaha 
Mibiia  calculated  the  mean  place  of  the  sun  on  the  1st  Chaitra  S^aka 
427.  The  principles  are  doubtless  those  on  which  the  statement  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  yuga  and  the  general  rule  for  calculating  the 
sun's  mean  places  are  founded,  and  we  can  therefore  be  in  no  uncertainty 
as  to  the  method  of  forming  the  ahargana  and  calculating  from  it  the 
roadhyama  Suiya.  Less  certain  is  the  epoch  beginning  from  which  the 
ahargapa  is  to  be  formed.  If  we  try  the  different  possibilities  we  find 
that  neither  the  beginning  of  the  £[aliyuga  nor  the  end  of  the  K^ritayuga 
lead  to  the  above-stated  kshepa,  that,  however,  a  calculation  starting  from 
the  beginning  of  the  kalpa  gives  the  desired  result,  although  the  course 
of  procedure  involves  a  few  small  irregularities.  I  will  succinctly  state 
the  details  of  the  calculation  in  order  to  facilitate  its  control.  The  sum 
of  years  (the  varsha^na)  from  the  beginning  of  the  kalpa  to  the  epoch 
of  the  karana  amounts  to  1,955,883,606  (1,953,720,000  to  the  end  of  the 
krita,  2,160,000  for  TretiL  and  Dvapara,  3,179  from  beginning  of  Kali  to 
S'aka,  427  from  S^aka  to  epoch  of  Karapa).  From  the  varshaga^a  we 
deduce  in  the  customary  manner  (availing  ourselves,  however,  of  the 
elements  of  the  yuga  as  stated  by  Yardha  Mihira,  not  of  the  correspond- 
ing elements  of  the  known  Sijrya  Siddhdnta)  the  adhimfaas,  which  we 

1 787^4 
find  to  amount  to  721,384,203  +         ,       .    Instead  of  those  we  take, 

loUuUU 

Bvalpantaratvdt,  721,384,204  and  thus  obtain  as  the  number  of  chandra- 

misas  for  the  entire  stated  period  24,191,987,476.    Multiplying   this 

number  by  30  we  get  the  tithis  from  which  we  deduce,  by  means  of 

the  statement  about  the  tithikshayas  of  the  yuga,  the  number  of  the 

ishta  kflhayaha.    We  find  11,356,023,206  +    ggy^t gy  »    Instead  of  this 

we  take  11,356,023,207  which  deducted  from  the  tithis  gives  for  the 

ithta  savana  ahargana  7,14,403,601,073.     Multiplying  this  number  by 

800,  according  to  the  general  rule  about  the  mean  places  of  the  sun, 

and  dividing  by  292,207  we  find  that  the  sun  has  performed,  from  the 

begmning  of    the  kalpa    down    to    the     epoch    of    the     Panchasid- 

42 
dhiutiki,  1,955,883,606 ^  ^  revolutions.     The  required  kshepa  is 

442 

— oQaof  17''    ^^*  ^^^  ^®  have  to  remember  that  the  ahargana  of  the 

Suiya  Siddhanta  gives  the  mean  places  of  the  planets  at  midnight  at 
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Lanka  wliile  ihe  mle  of  Varaha  Mihiia  is,  as  we  bave  seen,  meant  to 
give  their  mean  places  at  noon.  We  therefore  have  to  dednct  frcm  the 
mean  place  of  the  snn  as  fonnd  hitherto  his  mean  motion  for  half  a  daj, 
in  order  to  obtain  his  mean  place  on  the  preceding  noon.     This  mean 

motion  for  a  day  is  ^^^^^^ ,  half  of  which  is  ^^^^^y-.      Combining  thig 

subtractive  quantity  with  the  one  found  above  f —  ^  j   we  get 

44,2 
—    9Q99()'7  >  *^®  exact  quantity  stated  in  Yaraha  Mihira's  mle.    The 

result  has  therefore  justified  the  small  assumptions  made  in  the  calciJa- 
tion  of  the  ahargapa ;  the  latter  will  moreover  receive  additional  con- 
firmation from  the  rules  about  the  mean  places  of  the  moon  and  the 
planets  which  will  be  discussed  later  on. 

The  period  of  800  years  comprising  292,207  s&vana  days  whereby 
to  calculate  the  mean  place  of  the  sun  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Indian 
astronomical  writings  and  tables.  It  is  employed  by  Brahmagupta  in  the 
Elhan^a-khddya.  It  is  found  in  the  Siamese  astronomical  rules  which 
became  known  in  Europe  as  early  as  1688  and  were  first  interpreted  by 
Cassini.  It  is  likewise  used  in  the  astronomical  tables  sent  to  France  by 
the  P^re  Patouillet  and  explained  by  Bailly  in  his  Trait6  de  PAstronomie 
Indienne  et  Orientale,  (p.  54  ;  Discours  pr^liminaire,  p.  xi). 

The  verse  which  in  the  Panchasiddhintik4  follows  next  on  the  one 
explained  above  runs  as  follows : 

(In  the  first  line  we  have  to  read  •^TC^  ;  in  the  second  line,  as  will 
appear  from  the  calculation,  «l4^4|f^<l«  ;  B.  reads^^pfflpr*.) 

"  Multiply  (the  ahargana)  by  900,000,  deduct  670,217  and  divide 
by  24,589,506  ;  the  result  is  the  mean  place  of  the  moon."  The  general 
rule  about  the  mean  places  of  the  moon  which  is  contained  in  this 
verse  is  easily  explained  from  the  statements  on  the  yuga  of  the  Sdrya 
Siddhanta  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  consider.  The  yuga  com- 
prises 180,000  years.  Multiplying  these  by  12  and  adding  the  intercalary 
months  we  have  2,226,389  lunar  synodical  months.  Again  adding 
to  these  the  180,000  revolutions  of  the  sun  we  get  2,406,389  as  the 
number  of  the  sidereal  revolutions  of  the  moon  which  take  place  in  one 
yuga.  (Dividing  by  the  last  number  the  sivana  days  of  the  yuga  we 
find  as  the  length  of  the  sidereal  month  27^  1^  43'  12-60'.  The  length 
of  the  sidereal  month  of  the  known  Surya  Siddhinta  amounts  to  27*^  7^ 
43'  12'64'').    From  the  fact  of  2,406,389  sidereal  revolutions  of  the  moon 
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being  contained  in  66,746,575  days  the  mean  place  of  the  moon  for  any 
given  ahargana  might  of  course  be  deduced  dii'ectly ;  smaller  numbers 
were,  however,  desirable  as  facilitating  the  calculations,  and  Varaha 
Mihira  therefore  substituted  the  relation  of  900,000  revolutions  to 
24,589,506  days  which  offers  the  advantage  of  a  smaller  divisor,  and  a 
not  only  smaller  but  also  much  simpler  multiplicator.  The  substitution 
involves  indeed  a  slight  inaccuracy  since  900,000  revolutions  of  the  moon 

iake  place  in  24,589,506  +  ■  days,   the  fractional  part  of  which 

quantity  is  neglected  in  the  general  rule.  The  error  which  results 
therefrom  is,  although  insignificant,  not  to  remain  uncorrected  and 
Varaha  Mihira  adds  therefore  (after  one  intervening  verse  about  the 
mean  place  of  the  moon's  uchcha)  the  following  rule  : 

"  Multiply  the  (elapsed)  revolutions  of  the  moon  by  51  and  divide 
by  3,120 ;  the  (resulting)  seconds  are  to  be  deducted  (from  the  mean 
place  of  the  moon  as  found  by  the  general  rule)."  (The  second  part  of 
the  mle  refers  to  the  moon's  uchcha).  The  correction  stated  here  is 
easily  accounted  for.     By  a  proportional  calculation  we  find  that  the 

moon  performs  in  -^ — :-^  of  a  day  about  14,708  seconds  of  a  circle.     To 

so  much  consequently  the  error  resulting  from  the  neglect  of  the  frac- 
tion amounts  for  900,000  revolutions.     The  error  for  one  revolution  ia 

14708 
therefore  equal  to  seconds  or,  as  Varaha  Mihira  prefers  to  ex- 

51 
press  it,  reducing  both  numbers  by  288,  to  (about)  — —  seconds.    The 

explanation  of  the  kshepa,  670,217  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  that  of  the 
flolar  kshepa.  We  of  course  again  employ  the  kalpddy-ahargana  which 
bad  led  to  a  satisfctctory  result  in  the  case  of  the  sun's  mean  place.  If 
we,  however,  proceed  according  to  the  general  rule  given  by  Varaha 
Mihira,  multiplying  that  ahargana  by  900,000  and  dividing  by  24,589,506 
Mad  finally  applying  the  prescribed  correction,  we  find  that  the  remainder 
combined  with  the  moon's  mean  motion  for  half  a  day  does  not  equal  the 
stated  kshepa.  The  fact  is  that  approximately  correct  rules  and  approxi- 
niately  accurate  corrections  are  applicable  to  comparatively  short  periods, 
but  become  altogether  misleading  if  periods  of  very  considerable  length 
as  for  instance  the  kalpady-ahargana  are  concerned.  In  such  cases  we 
mast  discontinue  the  use  of  reduced  factors  and  employ  absolutely  correct 
munbers.     In  the  present  instance  we  consequently  have  to  employ  tho 

L   L 
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number  of  lunar  monthfl  and  B&vana  days  of  the  entire  yugft-    We 

mnltiply   the  kalpddj-aharga^a  as  formed  above  by  2,406,389  (=:the 

number  of  the  sidereal  revolutions  of  the  moon  in  a  yuga),  divide  by 

^5,746,575  (=  number  of  s4vana  days),  reject  the  quotient  which  ez- 

presses  the  complete  revolutions  and  keep  the  remainder  65,157,822  which 

indicates  that  at  the  time  of  the  epoch  the  moon  had,  in  addition  to  the 

65157822 
complete  revolutions,  performed     ^     ^     of  a  revolution  or,  which  is 

the  same,  that  ^,^  were  wanting  to  a  complete  revolution.    This 

fraction,  in  order  to   be  capable  of  being  introduced  into  the  general 

mile  must  be  turned  into  24,589,506^ ;    which  being  done  we  obtain 

220197 

— -^ .     To  this  quantity  again  we  have  to  add  half  the  amount  of 

24589506 

450000     . 
the  moon's  daily  mean  motion  s=  ^.^^^^^^  ui  order  to  find  the  mean 

''  24589506 

place  of  the  moon  at  noon  instead  of  the  following  midnight.  The  addi- 
tion of  the  two  subtractive  quantities  gives  —  670,197,  which  quantity 
differs  by  20  only  from  the  kshepa  stated  in  Yaraha  Mihira's  rule :  the 
discrepancy  to  whatever  reasons  it  may  be  owing  is  much  too  small  to 
be  taken  into  account ;  the  difference  in  the  mean  place  of  the  moon  at 
the  time  of  the  epoch  which  results  from  it  amounts  to  1"  S'"  only. 

The  rule  following  next  on  the  one  referring  to  the  mean  motion  of 
the  moon  teaches  how  to  find  the  mean  place  of  the  moon's  uchcha.  A 
few  unimportant  emendations  being  made,  it  runs  as  follows  : 

"  Add  2,260,356  to  (the  ahargana)  multiplied  by  900  and  divide  by 
2,908,789  ;  the  result  is  the  mean  place  of  the  uchcha  of  the  moon." 

From  the  general  rule  involved  in  the  above  viz.  that  900  revolu- 
tions of  the  moon's  uchcha  take  place  in  2,908,789  days,  it  follows  that  one 
revolution  occupies  3,231^  23*^  42'  16*  76".  Comparing  this  period  with 
the  duration  of  the  revolution  according  to  the  known  Stirya  Siddhinta 
which  amounts  to  3,232^  2^  14'  534"  we  feel  at  once  inclined  to  suspect 
that  the  difference  of  the  two  quantities  which  is  rather  considerable  is 
not  merely  owing  to  Var6ha  Mihira's  desire  of  establishing  a  rule  offering 
facilities  for  practical  calculations  but  results  from  a  real  discrepancy  of 
the  two  Surya  Siddhantas.  And  a  closer  consideration  of  the  point  con- 
firms this  suspicion.  According  to  the  known  Stirya  Siddh&nta  the 
chandrochcha  of  the  moon  performs  488,203  resolutions  in  one  mah^ynga 
If  we  now,  in  order  to  ascertain   the  corresponding   ntunber   of  the 
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SvrjK  Siddhanta  known  to  Varaha  Milura,  multiply  tiie  1,577,917,800 
days  of  ihe  mahajuga  by  900  and  divide  by  2,908,789  we  get  as 
quotient  nearly  488,219.  Var&ha  Mihira's  Stiiya  Siddhanta  there- 
fore reckoned  so  many  reyolntions  of  the  nchcha  to  one  mahaynga 
and  it  is  of  interest  to  remark  that  it  therein  exactly  agreed  with  the 
doctrine  of  Aiyabhata  (see  the  Aryabhatiya  edited  by  Kern,  p.  6). 
We  finally  test  the  exactness  of  onr  assumption  by  the  calculation  of  the 
kshepa  stated  in  Var4ha  Mihira's  rule.  Multiplying  the  kalp&dy-ahar- 
gana  as  ascertained  before  by  488,219  and  dividing  the  product  by 
1,577,917,800  (the  number  of  the  days  of  a  yuga)  we  get  as  remainder 

1'>77<)l7«nA'     Converting  the  quantity  which  expresses  the  fraction  of 

the  revolution  incomplete  at  the  epoch  of  the  kara^a  into  2,908,789tha 
in  order  to  render  it  capable  of  being  introduced  into  the  general  rule, 
we  obtain  for  the  numerator  2260805  (and  a  small  fraction).  From 
this  positive  kshepa  we  finally  deduct  450  =  half  the  daily  motion  of  the 
ichcha  in  order  to  carry  back  the  mean  place  to  the  preceding  noon ;  the 
remainder  2,260,357  differs  by  one  only  from  the  kshepa  stated  in  the  rule. 
It  thus  appeals  that  the  number  we  had  assumed  for  the  revolutions  of 
Hie  nchcha  according  to  Varaha  Mihira's  Sdrya  Siddhanta  is  the  right  one. 
YariUia  Mihira  finally  applies  a  correction  which  becomes  necessary  in 
consequence  of  reduced  and  slightly  inaccurate  fi^^es  having  been  em- 
ployed in  the  general  rule.  The  amount  of  this  correction  is  stated  in 
tiie  second  half  of  the  verse  quoted  above  l(f^f^«l<I^I^K1«  etc.,  I  am, 
however,  unable  for  the  present  to  account  for  it  by  calculation.  The 
fault  possibly  lies  with  the  corruption  of  the  manuscripts. 

The  same  chapter  contains  a  rule  for  calculating  the  mean  places  of 
the  moon's  node ;  which  I  am,  however,  unable  to  explain.  We  therefore 
torn  now  to  the  16th  adhydya  which  treats  of  the  mean  places  of  the 
so-called  tard-grahas.     The  text  of  this  short  adhyaya  runs  as  follows  : 
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^  ^  wr%  wr%  4i<iHiif«iM<i:  ^st^qf^  I  t 
'yW'*  'f^f^  ^^'  ^^^  ^T^  fHriVTO  I  t 

iCTnrf^  wx^bf  ^i^i^^HiwiftiS  nwir:  i  tt 

iftHTT:  ftfUW  ft^fWr:  irfl^T^'Pn^JllC^irT:  I  *** 

(The  few  remaining  verses  of  the  adhydya  will  be  quoted  below.) 

"  1.  The  determination  of  the  (mean  places  of  the)  smaller  planeta 
(i.  e.,  the  grahas  except  snn  and  moon)  for  midnight  at  4-vanti  is  as 
follows : 

"2.     Mercuiy  and  Venus  have  the  same  motion  with  the  mean  sim. 

"  3.  For  Jupiter  multiply  the  ahargana  by  100  and  divide  by 
433,232. 

"  4.     For  Mars  multiply  the  ahargana  by  1  and  divide  by  687. 

"6.  For  Saturn  multiply  the  ahargania  by  1000  and  divide  by 
10,766,066. 

"  6.  The  quotients  are  the  entire  revolutions,  the  remainders  are  the 
mean  places  of  the  planets  in  their  order. 

"  7.  For  each  revolution  of  Jupiter  10  tatparas  (thirds,  i.  e,,  sixtieth 
parts  of  a  second)  are  to  be  deducted. 

"  8.  14  tatparas  are  to  be  added  for  each  revolution  of  Mars  j 
6  are  to  be  deducted  for  each  revolution  of  Saturn. 

"  9.  10.  4  signs,  2  degrees,  28  minutes  and  49  seconds  are  to  be 
added  to  the  mean  place  of  Saturn. 

"  11.  8  degrees,  6  minutes  and  20  seconds  are  the  additive  quantity 
for  Jupiter. 

•  B.  ^'^Tia  ^o**  I  ^3rC^»  tt  B.  ofi(?f. 

t  B.  ^I(|st4<j|li).  tt  ^.  •^^:  B.  ^^hHqiii, 

t  B.  itmm  9^  ^o  A.  •  inOT,  §§  A.  B.  f^jrt. 

§  B.  .diun:  w  nil  A.  ^ivt'o  B.  of^fw  V 

II  B.  n^^wT^  Wt:  i^^TOrir^^.         tf  a.  ^t^  b.  ^rrttr. 
f  B.  o^:  w^  ^^'  •••  A.  b.  iftf^nmr  •Mm*  •jiwi« 

••  A.  9mf^«  B.  fHfifftr*  ♦wr. 
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"  12.  For  Mars  the  additive  quantity  are  2  signs,  15  degrees,  35 
minntes. 

"  13.  For  the  S^ighra  of  Mercury,  multiply  the  aharga^a  by  100  and 
divide  by  8,797. 

"  14.  There  the  kshepa  amounts  to  the  product  of  four  and  a  half 
tatporas  into  the  (accomplished)  revolutions. 

"  15.  For  the  S^ighra  of  Venus  multiply  the  ahargana  by  10  and 
divide  by  2,247. 

"  16.    To  be  added  are  ten  and  a  half  seconds  multiplied  by  the  revo- 

htiODB. 

"  17.  28  degrees  of  Leo  (t.  e.,  4  signs  plus  28  degrees)  and  17 
minutes  are  the  additive  quantity  of  the  S^ighra  of  Budha. 

"  18.  From  (the  S^ighra  of)  Venus  are  to  be  deducted  332,961 
seconds." 

Of  these  sixteen  lines,  lines  1  to  6  contain  rules  for  the  calculation  of 
the  mean  places  of  the  five  planets.  Lines  7  and  8  state  what  corrections 
bave  to  be  appHed  to  the  mean  places  of  Jupiter,  Mars  and  Saturn  if  calcu- 
lated according  to  the  rules  previously  laid  down.  Lines  9  to  12  inform  us 
what  quantities  are  to  be  added  to  the  mean  places  calculated  and  corrected 
according  to  the  preceding  rules,  t.  e.,  they  state  the  mean  longitudes  of 
the  planets  at  the  epoch  of  the  Karapb.  Lines  13  to  16  contain  the  rules 
for  calculating  and  correcting  the  mean  places  of  the  S^ighra  of  Mercury 
and  Venus. 

Let  us  now  enter  into  details  and  compare  the  above  statement  re- 
garding the  planets'  periods  of  revolution  with  what  is  known  from  other 
Goorces.  Of  Jupiter  it  is  stated  in  line  3  that  it  performs  100  revolutions 
in  433,2^  days  ;  one  revolution  therefore  occupies  4,332*32  days.  This 
nearly  agrees  with  the  doctrine  of  the  published  Siirya  Siddhanta  which 
connts  364,220  revolutions  of  Jupiter  to  1  mahayuga  of  4,320,000  years, 
and  consequently,  the  mahdyuga  comprising  1,577,917,828  days,  1  revolu- 
tion to  4,332*3,206,523  days.  A  small  difference  between  Jupiter's  periods 
of  revolution  according  to  the  known  Surya  Siddhanta  and  the  Stirya 
Siddhanta  of  the  Panchasiddhantikd  results  of  course  from  the  repeatedly 
mentioned  feet  of  the  yuga  of  the  latter  work  comprising  28  days  less.  We 
therefore  assume  at  first  that  the  Surya  Siddhdnta  of  the  Panchasiddhdntik4 
also  gave  364,220  revolutions  to  1  3niga,  and  therefrom  derive  the  exact 

period  of  one  revolution  — ^^ttt-t —  =  4,332*3,205,754.      From  this  it 

O04ZUU 

appears  that  the  general  rule  given  above,  according  to  which  1  revolution 

oomprises  4,332*32  days,  is  inaccurate  and  stands  in  need  of  a  correction. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  latter  we  take  the  difference  of  the 

accQiate  and  the  approzinmte  periods  of  revolution  =  0*0005754  and  there- 
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from  derive  by  means  of  a  proportion  (4^2*3,206,754 :  360  =  00005754 : 
X)  that  fractional  part  of  a  circle  which  Jnpiter  passes  through  in  the 
0'0005754th  of  a  day.  The  result  are  10^'  of  a  circle.  Thereby  is  ex- 
plained the  rale  given  in  line  7  according  to  which  10'"  for  each  revolution 
have  to  be  deducted  from  the  mean  place  of  Jupiter  resulting  from  line  S, 
We  finally  have  to  explain  the  kshepa  stated  in  line  11.  Multiplying  the 
kalp&dy-aharga^a  by  364,  220  and  dividing  by  the  days  of  a  miihayiiga 
we  find  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  kalpa  down  to  the  epoch  of  the 

177fi^Q^ 
book,  Jupiter  had  performed  16490909  +  ^  revolutions.      The 

fraction  tamed  into  degrees,  minutes  etc.  gives  8^  6'  20"  for  the  mean 
longitude  of  Jupiter  at  the  time  of  the  epoch.  As  according  to  line  1,  the 
rules  for  the  mean  longitudes  of  the  planets  refer  to  midnight  at  Avanti, 
the  deduction  of  half  a  day's  mean  motion  which  had  to  be  made  in  the 
case  of  son,  moon  and  moon's  apsis  is  not  required  here. 

We  next  turn  to  Mars.  According  to  line  4,  1  revolution  of  Mars 
takes  place  in  687  days.  The  round  number  cleaf  ly  shows  the  mle  to  be 
only  an  approximate  one,  and  it  now  becomes  our  task  to  ascertain  the 
exact  determination  on  which  it  is  founded.  According  to  the  published 
S^iya  Siddhinta,  Mars  performs  1  revolution  in  686*99,749,394  days,  and 
it  so  might  appear  that  the  approximate  value  687  presupposes  the  more 
accurate  value  686*9,974...  (if  we  neglect  for  the  moment  the  small  differ- 
ence resulting  from  the  slightly  different  number  of  the  days  of  a  yvga 
according  to  the  two  Sdrya  Siddhantas)  and  that  consequently  the 
Siirya  Siddh&nta  of  the  Panchasiddhintik^,  as  well  as  the  known  Sibya 
Siddh&nta  counts  2,296,832  revolutions  of  Mars  to  1  maJidyuga.  But  if  on 
this  assumption  we  try  to  explain  the  correction  of  Mars'  mean  place  which 
18  stated  in  line  8  and  the  kshepa  mentioned  in  line  12,  we  are  unsuccess- 
ful and  conclude  therefrom  that  our  assumpticm  has  been  premature.  We 
therefore  try  the  opposite  course  and  proceed  to  deduce  the  number  of 
revolutions  which  Mars  performs  in  one  yuga  from  the  correction  of 
fourteen  tatparas  for  each  revolution.  If  Mars,  as  the  general  role  teaches, 
performs  360°  in  687  days,  it  passes  througli  14'"  in  0-000124  ...  of  a 
day.  This  fraction  has  therefore  to  be  deducted  from  the  approximate 
period  of  revolution,  687  days,  when  the  remainder,  686*999874  ...  days, 
indicates  the  accurate  period  of  revolution.  By  this  again  we  divide 
the  days  of  the  yuga  (1,577,917,800).  The  quotient,  2,296,824,  indicates 
that  according  to  the  Siiiya  Siddh^nta  of  the  Pancha8iddh4ntik&,  Mars 
performs  in  one  yuga  2,296,824  revolutions ;  which  nxmiber  agrees  with 
that  given  in  the  Aryabhafiya,  (p.  4)  and  likewise  in  the  Paoli^  Sid* 
dh&nta  (Colebrooke's  Essays,  II,  p.  365).  This  number  finally  explains 
the  kshepa  stated  in  line  12 ;  for  if  we  multiply  by  it  the  kalp&dy-aharga^a 
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and  diTide  by  the  number  of  the  days  of  a  ynga,  the  remainder,  which 
mdicatoe  the  mean  longitade  of  Mars  at  the  time  of  the  epoch,  is  2*  15^ 
35'. 

Passing  on  to  Saturn  we  find  it  stated  in  line  5  that  1000  revolntions 
of  the  planet  ooenpy  10,766,066  days.  One  reyolntion  therefore  occnpies 
W!^'Q66  days.  The  difference  of  this  value  from  the  corresponding 
Take  which  results  from  the  statements  of  the  known  Siirya  Siddhilnta, 
fti^  10765*77307461,  is  too  considerable  for  us  to  assume  that  the  Stirya 
Siddhimta  of  the  Panchasiddh4ntik4  should  have  agreed  with  the  known 
86iya  Siddh&nta  in  reckoning  146,568  revolutions  of  Saturn  to  1 
insUijnga.  In  order  to  find  the  number  of  revolutions  actually  acknow- 
ledged by  the  former  work  we  therefore  again  have  recourse  to  the 
ooneoiion  of  Saturn's  mean  longitude.  As  according  to  the  latter  (see 
line  8)  5"  have  to  be  deducted  for  each  revolution  of  Saturn,  the  period 
MBumed  for  Saturn's  revolution  in  the  general  rule  is  too  short  and  has 
to  be  lengthened  by  the  time  which  Saturn  requires  to  pass  through  b'" 
d  ft  circle.  That  time  amounts  to  0'0007  ...  of  a  day.  This  being 
added  to  10766*066  and  the  days  of  a  yuga  being  divided  by  the  sum, 
10766*0667,  the  quotient,  146,564,  indicates  the  number  of  revolutions 
in  one  yuga.  This  result  shows  that  here  too  the  Stirya  Siddhiinta 
nlsEredto  by  Var4ha  Mihira  agreed  with  the  Aryabhafiya  and  the 
FftoJifo  Siddhanta  while  it  differed  from  the  known  Stirya  Siddhiinta. 
Finally  in  order  to  explain  the  kshepa  we  multiply  the  kalp&dy-ahargana 
by  146,564  and  divide  the  product  by  the  days  of  a  yuga.  The  result — 
^  2*  28^  49* — ^indicates  the  mean  longitude  of  Saturn  at  the  time  of  the 
epoch  in  strict  agreement  with  line  9. 

We  now  turn  to  Mercury  and  Venus  whose  periods  of  revolution 
are  treated  in  the  Indian  systems  as  revolutions  of  their  ^ghras  while 
tiie  mean  place  of  the  two  planets  is  supposed  always  to  correspond  to 
Ibe  mean  place  of  the  sun.  The  latter  circumstance  is  mentioned  in  line 
2,  lines  9  and  10  state  the  real  period  of  revolution  of  Mercury  and  the 
nle  for  finding  its  mean  longitude.  A  hundred  revolutions  are  reckoned 
to  8,797  days ;  one  revolution  therefore  occupies  87*97  days.  The  known 
Sdryft  SiddMnta  gives  to  one  yuga  17,937,060  revolutions  of  Mercury ; 
to  one  of  the  latter  therefore  87*969702  days.  So  far  it  might  appear 
that  the  two  Siddhiintas  agree  with  regard  to  the  number  of  revolutions 
of  Mercury ;  this  supposition,  however,  does  not  confirm  itself  when 
we  make  use  of  the  correction  stated  in  line  14  for  the  purpose  of  deducing 
therefrom  the  number  of  Mercury's  revolutions  in  one  yuga.  We  find 
by  proportion  that  Mercury  takes  0*000005  of  a  day  to  pass  through 
4*5**  of  a  circle ;  we  therefore  subtract  the  fraction  from  87*97  and  divide 
by  the  remainder  the  days  of  a  yuga,  when  the  quotient,  1,793,700, 
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indicates  the  number  of  Mercmy's  revolutions.  This  nimiber  agrees 
neither  with  the  one  stated  in  the  known  .Surya  Siddh^nta  (17,937,060) 
nor  with  the  doctrine  of  Aryabha^  who  reckons  17,937,020  revolntions 
of  Mercury  to  one  yuga  ( Aryabhata,  p.  6)  ;  on  the  other  hand  it  does  not 
differ  from  the  number  assumed  in  the  Pauli^  Siddhanta  (Colebrooke, 
Essays,  II,  p.  365).  Mercury's  kshepa  finally  is  stated  in  line  17.  We 
multiply  the  kalpddy-ahargana  by  17,937,000  and  divide  by  the  days  of 
a  yuga.  The  result  is  148°  17'  and  about  6" ;  the  last  quantity  is  not 
stated  by  Yaraha  Mihira. 

We  conclude  with  Venus.  According  to  line  15  it  performs  ten  re- 
volutions in  2,247  days,  consequently  one  revolution  in  224*7  days. 
According  to  Hne  16  we  have  to  add  10*5'  for  each  revolution  to  the  mean 
place  of  Venus  as  calculated  in  Hue  15.  Venus  passes  through  so  many 
seconds  in  0*00182  of  a  day.  We  deduct  this  amount  from  224*7  and 
divide  by  the  remainder  the  days  of  the  yuga.  The  quotient,  7,022,388, 
indicates  the  number  of  revolutions  that  Venus  performs  in  one  yuga, 
a  number  in  which  the  Siirya  Siddhanta  of  the  Panchafiiddhantika  again 
agrees  with  the  Aryabha^iya  (p.  6)  and  the  Paulisa  Siddhanta,  while 
the  known  Sdrya  Siddhanta  reckons  7,022,376  revolutions  of  Venus  to 
one  yuga.  Lastly  to  calculate  the  kshepa  we  multiply  the  kalpady- 
ahargana  by  7,022,388  and  divide  by  the  days  of  a  yuga.  The  result  is 
8»  27°  30'  35",  which  positive  quantity  is  turned  into  a  negative  one  by 
being  deducted  from  an  entire  revolution  or  twelve  signs.  The  remain- 
der is  3«  2°  29'  25"  which  quantity  is  equal  to  332,965  seconds.  The  text 
says  332,961 ;  but  most  probably  we  have  to  read  (in  line  18)  ipc  instead 
of  Itfti,  which  emendation  would  remove  the  discrepancy. 

In  addition  to  the  rules  translated  and  explained  in  the  above  the 
chapter  on  "  Siirya  Siddhanta,  madhyagati  "  contains  a  few  more  verses 
which  as  it  appears  state  a  so-called  bija  to  be  applied  to  the  positions 
of  the  planets  resulting  from  the  general  rules.  These  verses,  which 
together  with  those  already  quoted  constitute  the  entire  chapter,  ran  as 
follows : 

iTvai%t  fnrmn:  ftt  ^  ^Tf%^'^iiST:§  i 

"  Seventeen  seconds  for  each  year  are  to  be  added  to  the  mean  plaoe 
of  Mars  ;  ten  to  be  deducted  from  that  of  Jupiter ;  seven  and  a  half  to  be 

•  A.  B.  •^firernQ*  t  -A.,  ij^n^  b.  ij^f^i*. 

t  A.  •  j)j  B.mV*  §  A.  ?5frf%o  offtm 
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added  to  that  of  Saturn  ;  forty-five  to  be  deducted  from  that  of  Venus  ; 
one  hnndred  and  twenty  to  be  added  to  that  of  Mercury.  Fourteen 
imndred  seconds  are  to  be  deducted  from  the  mean  place  of  Jupiter." 

These  corrections  call  for  no  special  remarks.  As  in  similar  cases, 
no  special  reason  is  giyen  for  the  amount  of  the  correction,  it  being 
ondeTBtood  that  corrections  of  just  that  yalue  will  bring  about  a  satis- 
fscbory  agreement  between  calculation  and  observation.  It  is  not  said 
with  whom  the  bija  originated ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
it  was  Vardha  Mihira  himself  who  had  perceived  that  the  elements  of 
the  S^rya  Siddhdnta  did  not  fully  satisfy  the  requirements  of  his  time. 
It  is  moreover  noteworthy  that  the  corrections  proposed  by  YadLha 
Hihiia  for  the  Suiya  Siddhinta  do  not  differ  very  much  from  those 
proposed  for  the  elements  of  the  Aryabhatiya  by  LalldchiiTa  who  is 
called  the  disciple  of  Aryabha^a.  The  passage  from  Lalla  which  refers 
to  this  point  is  quoted  in  the  commentaiy  on  the  Aryabhatiya  (Kern's 
edition,  p.  58)  and  runs  as  follows  : 

W^lli|R<^Mtrffi|[%  ft^I^T^fW  f^TTWli^  Wiwftwjl  I 

"  Deduct  420  from  the  S'aka  year,  multiply  it,  for  the  moon,  by 
25,  for  the  moon's  uchcha  by  114,  for  B>4hu  by  96,  for  Jupiter  by  47, 
for  Yenus'  uchcha  by  153,  for  Mars  by  48,  for  Saturn  by  20  and  (for 
Mercmy's  uchcha)  by  430  ;  divide  in  all  cases  by  250.  The  resulting 
(minutes)  are  to  be  added  to  the  minutes  (of  the  mean  places)  of  Mer- 
enij,  Mars  and  Saturn  (while  they  are  to  be  deducted  in  the  case  of 
the  other  planets)." 

This  means  that — ^ihe  moon  with  her  apogee  and  node  being  left 

47' 
aside  —  ^—  ss  about  11'  for  each  year  are  to  be  deducted  from  Jupiter's 

53' 
XDean  phioe ;  ^^rrr  =  36'  are  to  be  deducted  from  the  mean  place  of  Venus ; 

43(/  48' 

jrr  =  103*  are  to  be  added  to  Mercury ;  •—  s  11'  are  to  be  added  to 

20' 
Kan ;  ^=rr  =  5"  are  to  be  added  to  Saturn.     It  will  be  observed  that 

these  corrections  differ  in  no  case  very  widely,  in  some  hardly  at  all 
hnm  those  which  Yardha  Mihira  proposes. 

The  last  clause  in  Yaraha  Mihira's  chapter  on  the  mean  motions  of 
the  planets  according  to  which  1,400  seconds  are  to  be  deducted  from 
the  mean  place  of  Jupiter  nrast  refer  to  a  constant  bija  to  be  applied  to 
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the  place  of  the  planet  at  the  epoch  of  the  Karana.  It  is  too  consideiv 
able  for  being  considered  as  a  yearly  bija ;  a  bija  of  the  latter  kind  for 
Jupiter  has  moreover  been  stated  in  the  preceding  verse  already. 

Having  gathered  all  the  information  which  the  Panchasiddhantika 
supplies  regarding  the  mean  motions  of  the  planets  according  to  the 
Sdrya  Siddhanta  we  now  torn  to  the  Romaka  Siddhinta. 

The  information  regarding  the  ynga  adopted  by  the  Bomaka  Sid- 
dhdnta  is  contained  in  the  15th  verse  of  the  first  adhydya  :^ 


I 

**  The  Innisolar  ynga  of  the  Bomaka  (Siddhanta)  comprises  2,850 
years ;  (in  these)  there  are  1,050  adhimdsas  and  16,547  omitted  lunar 

days." 

The  first  point  to  be  noted  with  regard  to  this  passage  is  that  the 
yuga  is  called  *'  arkendvoh,"  a  lunisolar  ynga,  from  which  it  might 
appear  that  the  yuga  of  the  Bomaka  Siddhanta  comprised  an  integral 
number  of  revolutions  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  only,  while  the  yugas  of 
the  other  Siddhiintas  as  for  instance  the  Stirya  Siddhdnta  are  founded  on 
the  revolutions  of  the  other  planets  also.  If  this  was  really  the  case  cannot 
as  yet  be  settled  with  certainty.  The  Panchasiddhantika  indeed  extracts 
from  the  Bomaka  Siddh&nta  information  about  the  motions  of  the  son 
and  moon  merely  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  a  passage  in  the  Brahmagupta 
Sphnta  Siddhanta  which  will  be  quoted  later  on  shows  that  S^rishe^a 
treated  also  of  the  other  planets.  That  he,  however,  in  the  constmctioxi 
of  his  astronomical  periods  considerably  diverged  from  the  other  Sid- 
dhantas  we  are  told  by  Brahmagupta  himself  in  a  passage  occurring  in 
the  first  chapter  of  his  Sphu^a  Siddhdnta  : 

**  Because  the  yugas,  manvantaras  and  kalpas  which  are  stated  in 
the  Smritis  as  defining  time  are  not  employed  in  the  Bomaka  (Siddhdnta), 
therefore  the  Bomaka  stands  outside  Smriti." 

If  we  now  inquire  more  closely  into  the  nature  of  the  period  made 
use  of  in  the  Bomaka  Siddhdnta,  we  observe  at  once  that  the  number 
of  the  solar  years  as  well  as  that  of  the  intercalary  months  can  be 
reduced  by  150  so  that  we  may  say  as  well  that  19  solar  years  contain  7 
intercalary  months  or  that  19  solar  years  contain  235  synodical  months. 
In  other  words  the  ynga  of  the  Bomaka  Siddhanta  is  founded  on  the 
well-known  Metonic  period.     Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to 
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imd  ont  why  the  Romaka  uses  instead  of  the  simple  Metonic  period 
its  150th  mnltiple.     At  first  we  have  to  ascertain  the  length  of  tha 
solar  jear  of  the  Bomaka,  by   dividing  the  1,040,953  civil  days  com- 
prised in  the  entire  ynga  by  2,850,   the  nnmber  of  years ;  when  we 
obtain  365^  5^    55'  12" ;    a   result   showing,   as  of   course  we  might 
already  have  inferred  from  the  mere  use  of  the  Metonic  period,  that  the 
Romaka  uses   not  the  sidereal  solar  year  the  uniform  employment  of 
which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  later  Indian  astronomy  but  the  tropical 
solar  year.     Nor  again  is  there  any  room  for  doubt  concerning  the  origin 
of  this  determination   of   the   solar  year.     It  is  the  tropical  year  of 
Hipparchus  or  if  we  like  of  Ptolemy  who  adopted  his  great  predecessor's 
estimation  of  the  time  occupied  by  one  tropical  revolution  of  the  sun 
without  attempting  to  correct  it  although  it  is  considerably  too  long. 
(Qf.  Ptolemy's  Syntaxis,  Book  III.) 

It  is  certainly  a  matter  of  interest  to  meet  in  one  of  the  oldest 
Siddhantas  with  an  estimation  of  the  year's  length  whose  Greek  origin 
it  is  impossible  to  deny.     The  comparison  of  the  length  of  the  year  as 
fixed  by  the  different  Siddhantas  on  one  side  and  the  Greek  astronomers 
(m  the  other  side  is  generally  beset  by  considerable  difficulties  chiefly 
in  consequence  of  the  Hindi!  astronomers  giving  no  direct  information 
about  the  length  of  the  tropical  year,  while  the  Greeks  on  their  part 
speak  in  clear  terms  of  the  tropical  year  only,  and  oblige  us  to  infer 
their  opinions  regarding  the  length  of  the  sidereal  year.     It  is  of  course 
easy  enough  to  deduce  the  length  of  the  one  species  of  year  from  the 
length  of  the  other  if  we  are  acquainted  with  the  assumed  yearly  rate  of 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.     But  it  so  happens  that  the  determina- 
tion of  the  latter  point  is  in  many  cases  by  no  means  easy.     To  take  for 
instance  the  (published)  Sidrya  Siddhanta  we  easily  derive  from  its  data 
the  length  of  its  sidereal  year,  vw.,  365^  6^  12™  36-6»  and,  if  we  avail 
ourselves  of  the  amount  of  yearly  precession  as  stated  in  its  tripra^- 
nadhydya,  viz.,  54",  we  find  for  the  length  of  the  tropical  year  365^  5*^ 
50''  41' 7* ,  which  is  a  determination  much  more  correct  then  that  of  the 
Greek    astronomers.     But    I  quite  share  the  suspicion  expressed  by 
Professor  Whitney  (translation  of  the  Stirya  Siddhanta,  p.  246  ff.)  that 
the  passage   of  the  tripra^nddhikdra  alluded  to  formed  no  part  of  the 
original  Surya  Siddh&nta,  but  is  a  later  interpolation.     It  remains  there- 
fore uncertain  by  what  process  the  length  of  the  sidereal  year  of  the 
Sdrra  Siddhanta  was  determined  ;  the  possibility  of  its  being  founded 
on  the  tropical  year  of  Hipparchus  and  the  Romaka  Siddhdnta  is  mean- 
while not  to  be  considered  as  altogether  excluded.* 

*  The  proposal  made  hj  Biot  (Etades  sar  V  astronomie  Indienne,  p.  29)  to 
■coonni  for  the  sidereal  year  of  the  Sdrya  Siddhanta  hy  considering  it  as  the 
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HipparchuB  himself  basing  on  his  calculation  of  the  tropical  year  and 
on  the  Metonic  cycle  constracted  a  period  of  304  (4  X  4  x  19)  yean 
minus  one  day  =  111,035  days  which  period  comprises  3,760  synodical 
months.  (See  Ideler's  Chronology,  I,  p.  352.)  The  advantages  of  this 
period  are  that  it  comprises  integral  numbers  of  civil  days  and  of  limar 
months  and,  very  nearly,  of  tropical  years  while  at  the  same  time  it 
implies  nearly  accnrate  estimations  of  the  length  of  the  year  and  the 
month,  (vu.,  365^  5*^  65'  15"  and  29^  12*^  44'  2*5" ;  the  accnrate  figures 
according  to  Hipparchus  being  365^  b^  65'  12"  and  29<*  12»»  44'  32^. 
A  period  of  this  kind  would,  however,  apparently  not  have  suited  Indian 
purposes.  We  here  are  met  by  one  of  the  particular  Indian  require- 
ments which  helped  to  transform  systems  of  Greek  origin  into  the  Indian 
systems  with  their  strongly  marked  peculiarities.  At  the  time  when 
Greek  astronomy  began  to  act  on  India  the  calendar  in  prevalent  use  in 
the  latter  country  was  undoubtedly  already  the  well-known  lunisolar  one 
with  its  tithis  and  intercalary  lunar  nionths.  The  peculiarity  of  this 
calendar  is,  that  it  does  not  inform  one  directly  of  the  number  of  civil 
days  which  have  expired  from  the  beginning  of  the  current  year  bnt 
only  of  the  number  of  the  elapsed  lunar  days  or  tithis.  From  the  latter 
the  number  of  civil  days  has  to  be  derived  by  means  of  a  proportion. 
And  again  in  order  to  ascertain  the  number  of  tithis  contained  in  a 
certain  number  of  years  antecedent  to  the  current  year,  it  is  necessary 
at  first  to  ascertain  the  number  of  intercalary  lunar  months  which  have 
occurred  in  the  course  of  those  years,  a  process  requiring  the  emplqj* 
ment  of  another  proportion.  We  cannot  enter  in  this  place  into  a 
discussion  of  the  reasons  which  may  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  such  an 
extraordinary  and  inconvenient  style  of  calendar ;  for  our  purposes  it  is 
sufficient  to  know  that  it  had  established  itself  on  Indian  soil  at  an  earlj 
period.  It  appears  for  instance  in  the  Jyotisha-Veddnga,  although  the  form 
in  which  it  there  presents  itself  is  a  comparatively  simple  and  primitive  one, 
the  writer  of  the  YedAfkga,  neither  having  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
length  of  the  revolutions  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  nor  being  acquainted 
with  the  solar  and  lunar  inequalities.  At  any  rate  it  had  taken  a  firm 
hold  on  the  Hindu  nation  and  when  Greek  notions  and  methods  streamed 
in,  they  had  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  existing  system.  Thus  the  above 
described  manner  of  calculating  the  number  of  civil  days  comprised  in 
a  certain  period  with  its  twofold  transformation  of  solar  years  into  lunar 
months  and  of  lunar  days  into  civil  days  required  the  establishment  of 


arithmetioal  mean  taken  between  the  sidereal  year  of  Hipparchna  and  that  of  the 
Chaldeans  has  not  mnoh  to  recommend  itself ;  the  mean  would  not  even  be  an 
accnrate  one. 
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periodB  contaming  integral  ntunbers  of  all  the  difEerent  constitnent 
elements,  as  otherwise  the  already  laborious  calcnlations  wonld  have 
become  vastly  more  troublesome.  For  this  reason  the  anthor  of  the 
Bomaka  Siddhanta  formed  his  yuga  of  2,8^0  years  which  is  not  only  a 
multiple  of  19  years,  from  which  circumstance  it  follows  that  it  com- 
prises an  integral  number  of  intercalary  months  ;  but  which  in  addition 
comprises  as  we  have  seen  an  integral  number  of  civil  days.  That  150 
u  tbe  smallest  multiplier  by  which  the  desired  purpose  can  be  effected 
it  is  easy  to  see.  The  Bomaka  period  has  the  additional  advantage  of 
being  based  on  the  exact  tropical  year  of  Hipparchus  while  the  period 
of  304  years  demands  a  lengthening  of  the  year  by  3  seconds. 

From  the  verse  translated  above  we  moreover  derive  the  length  of 
the  month  according  to  the  Romaka  Siddhdnta.  Dividing  the  sdvana 
dajB  of  the  yuga  by  the  number  of  its  synodical  months  we  obtain  for 
tlie  length  of  one  synodical  month  29^  12^  44'  2-26".  Further,  adding  to 
tlie  number  of  the  synodical  months  of  the  yuga  the  number  of  solar 
leTolutions  and  dividing  by  the  sum  the  number  of  sdvana  days,  we 
arrive  at  a  periodical  month  of  27^  7*^  43'  6*3".  (It  need  not  be  men- 
tioned that  the  periodical  month  of  the  Bomaka  is,  like  its  year,  a 
tropical  one.)  A  comparison  of  these  values  with  those  assigned  to  the 
same  periods  by  the  Greek  astronomers  offers,  owing  to  the  particular 
nature  of  the  case,  no  special  interest.  Hipparchus  had  found  for  the 
length  of  the  synodical  month  29^  12^  44'  3*262"*  and  this  estimation 
might  not  improbably  have  been  known  to  the  author  of  the  Bomaka 
Siddh£nta ;  but  since,  as  we  have  seen  above,  the  absolute  equality  of 
19  solar  years  and  235  synodical  months  was  insisted  on,  the  length  of 
the  month  had  to  be  modified  slightly .f 

•  This  is  the  v^lue  resnltiiig  from  Hipparchns's  lunisolar  period  (about  which  see 
the  followiiig  note).  Ptolemy,  as  pointed  oat  by  Biot,  B^snm^  de  Ghronologie 
istronomiqne,  p.  401,  derives  his  valtie  of  the  synodical  month  from  the  same 
period,  amves,  however,  from  unknown  reasons  at  a  resnlt  differing  in  the  decimal 
pboes  of  the  seconds  (29d  12^  44'  8*388")  and  employs  this  yalne  in  all  his  subse- 
quent investigations. 

t  The  above  remark  on  the  synodical  month  of  conrse  applies  to  the  periodical 
month  Hkewise.  Although,  however,  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  in  this  place  into  a 
detailed  comparison  of  the  Greek  and  Indian  determinations  of  the  length  of  the 
nonth  the  following  hints  as  to  the  course  of  procedure  of  the  chief  Greek  astro- 
Bomers  may  find  a  place.  The  lunisolar  period  employed  by  Hipparchus  and  de- 
•cribed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  2nd  chapter  of  the  4th  book  of  the  Syntaxis  sets  126,007 
dsyi  flue  one  hour  equal  on  one  side  to  4,267  synodical  months  and  on  the  other  side 
to  4,612  sidereal  revolutions  of  the  moon  minua  7i° ;  the  same  period  is  said  to  com- 
prise 846  sidereal  revolutions  of  the  sun  minua  7i°.  On  these  equalities  may  be  based 
in  the  firat  place  a  calcnlation  of  the  length  of  the  synodical  month,  in  the  second  place 
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We  now  proceed  to  consider  some  verses  which  teach  how  to  employ 
the  general  principles  stated  above  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  the 
mean  places  of  sun  and  moon.  They  are  found  in  the  8th  adhjdja 
whose  general  subject  is  the  calculation  of  solar  eclipses  according  to  the 
Bomaka : 

(Without  entering  on  the  discussion  of  a  few  necessary  emendations 
of  the  above  text  I  at  once  proceed  to  render  its  undoubted  sense.) 
"  Multiply  the  ahargana  by  150,  subtract  from  it  65  and  divide  by  54,787 ; 
the  result  is  the  mean  place  of  the  sun  according  to  the  Romaka." 
(From  one  of  the  following  verses  we  see  that  the  mean  places  of  the 
Romaka  are  calculated  for  the  time  of  sunset  at  Avanti.)  I  wish,  with 
regard  to  the  above  verse  as  well  as  those  verses  which  will  be  trans- 
lated later  on,  to  confine  myself  to  the  general  part  of  the  rule  and  not 
to  enter  for  the  present  on  a  discussion  of  the  additive  quantity — the 
kshepa — which  as  we  have  seen  when  considering  the  corresponding  rules 
of  the  St^rya  Siddhdnta  is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us  to 
start  in  our  calculations  from  the  epoch  of  the  karajaa.  The  additive — 
or  in  this  case  subtractive — quantity  ( — 65)  being  left  aside  the  remain- 
der of  the  rule  presents  no  difficulties.    As   we  have   seen  above  the 

a  calcnlation,  independent  from  the  former  one,  of  the  length  of  the  sidereal  month 
and  the  sidereal  year.  Ptolemy  when  determining  the  mean  motions  of  the  moon  ex« 
clnsiyely  avails  himself  of  the  first  mentioned  oqaation  between  126,007  d&js  plus  one 
hour  and  4,267  synodical  months  and — employing  the  mean  tropical  motion  of  the  sun 
settled  independently — derives  therefrom  the  mean  tropical  motion  of  the  moon. 
From  the  latter  it  is  easy  to  calcnlate  the  length  of  the  periodical  (tropical)  month, 
with  the  result  27^  7h  43'  7'27",  and  from  that  again,  if  we  avail  ourselves  of  the 
value  of  the  yearly  precession  which  Ptolemy  had  accepted,  viz,,  36'',  the  value  of 
the  sidereal  month,  for  which  we  find  27^  7h  43'  12*1".  (Thus  also  in  the  Compara- 
tive Table  of  the  sidereal  revolutions  of  the  planets,  Burgess — Whitney's  translation 
of  the  Surya  Siddh&nta,  p.  168.)  Hipparchus  on  the  other  hand  who  had  not 
settled  a  definite  value  of  the  annual  precession  would,  in  order  to  aaoertain  the 
duration  of  the  sidereal  month,  most  probably  have  made  use  of  the  second  of  the 
above-mentioned  equations.  The  resulting  length  of  the  sidereal  month  is  27<1  71^ 
43'  13'57"  (thus  also  Biot  etudes  sur  V  astronomic  Indienne,  p.  44).  A  certain  rate 
of  the  precession  may  be  derived  from  comparing  this  sidereal  month  with  the 
tropical  month  mentioned  above  (regarding  whose  length  Ptolemy  and  Hipparohos 
agree  if  we  set  aside  aside  the  insignificant  difference  resulting  from  the  inadvertence 
of  Ptolemy  remarked  on  in  the  preceding  note).  Or  again  the  rate  of  the  preces- 
sion may  be  calculated  by  comparing  the  length  of  the  sidereal  year  which  results 
from  the  third  of  the  stated  equations  (vide  365d  6h  14'  11*79")  with  the  duiatioo 
of  the  tropical  year ;  we  thus  obtain  for  the  annual  rate  46*8". 
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mm  performs  2,850  revolutions  in  1,040,953  days.  Both  numbers  can 
be  reduced  bj  19.  In  order  therefore  to  find  the  place  of  the  son  at  a 
giren  time  or,  in  Indian  terminology,  for  a  given  ahargana,  we  multiply 
the  ahai^na  by  150  and  divide  the  product  by  54,787.  The  result 
represents  the  mean  plaoe  of  the  sun  in  the  tropical  sphere. 

In  the  same  adhyaya  we  read  the  following  rule  for  calculating  the 
mean  place  of  the  moon  : 


(The  translation  will  show  what  emendations  of  the  text  are  re- 
quired.) "  Multiply  the  ahargana  by  38,100,  subtract  1,984  and  divide 
by  1,040,953 ;  the  result  is  the  mean  place  of  the  moon." 

The  kshepa  being  set  aside  the  rule  is  easy  to  understand.  The 
multiplier  is  the  number  of  the  sidereal  months  contained  in  the  yuga 
of  the  Bomaka  Siddhdnta ;  the  number  of  the  civil  days  of  the  same 
period  forms  the  divisor.  The  quotient  represents  the  mean  place  of  the 
moon  in  the  tropical  sphere. 

While  the  preceding  rules  regarding  the  mean  places  of  sun  and 
moon  gave  no  information  about  the  elements  of  the  Bomaka  which  we 
might  not  have  directly  derived  from  the  statement  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  yuga  and  were  chiefly  interesting  as  confirming  the  latter, 
a  new  element  is  furnished  by  the  next  following  verse  which  refers  to 
the  anomaly  of  the  moon  : 


^3T^ww^«ifni  8^H  »(f>i*n  s^TO  i^^i^  II 

(Without  translating  the  compound  which  refers  to  the  kshepa,  and 
only  remarking  that  the  last  words  are  an  emendation  of  vcfiph^^^^ 
which  is  the  reading  exhibited  by  the  manuscripts  we  render :)  "  Multiply 
ti»  ahai^na  by  110  and  divide  by  3,031 ;  the  result  is  the  moon's  kendra 
fctthe  time  of  sunset  at  Avanti." 

The  last  words  indicate  the  time  of  the  day  from  which  the  calcu- 
lations according  to  the  Romaka  Siddhanta  have  to  start  and  the  Meridian 
employed ;  they  will  not  be  considered  here  as  they  are  important  only 
viewed  in  connexion  with  the  kshepa.  The  kendra  performing  110 
levolutions  in  3,031  days  we  obtain  by  division  27<i  13^  18'  32- 7"  as  the 
*une  of  one  revolution  of  the  kendra  or,  according  to  the  Greeks'  and 
oar  own  terminology,  of  one  anomalistic  month.  The  manner  in  which 
we  are  here  taught  to  calculate  the  moon's  mean  anomaly  seems  to  be 
ttkother  interesting  proof  of  the  Romaka  Siddhanta  standing  in  a  speci- 
^  close  rel&tion  to  Qrcek  astronomy.     The  Indian  systems  in  general 
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do,  as  ia  well-known,  not  speak  of  reyolations  of  the  moon's  anomaly 
but  of  revolutions  of  the  nchcha,  i.  e.,  the  apogee  or  the  apsis,  while  the 
Greeks  combined  the  motion  of  the  apogee  and  that  of  the  moon  herself 
in  the  so-called  restitution  of  the  anomaly  (dvoicaraoTacris  r^  ayuifuxAws) 
which  corresponds  to  the  modem  anomalistic  month  and  which  we  here 
meet  with  in  the  Bomaka  as  the  revolaiion  of  the  kendra.  I  am  aware 
that  Hindu  Astronomers  occasionally  calculate  the  position  of  the  kendra 
in  the  same  way,  i.  e.,  without  having  recourse  to  the  separate  revolutions 
of  the  nchcha,  and  moreover  it  might  be  said  that  Yardha  Mihira  who 
reproduces  the  systems  of  his  predecessors  in  a  greatly  condensed  shape 
may  have  modified  the  rules  of  the  Bomaka  Siddhanta  in  this  special 
point,  merely  aiming  at  giving  rules  the  results  of  which  would  be 
identical  or  nearly  identical  with  those  of  the  Biomaka.  But  against 
this  it  is  to  be  urged  that  in  the  next  following  chapter  which  treats  of 
the  calculation  of  eclipses  according  to  the  Surya  Siddhinta  we  meet 
with  a  rule  for  calculating  the  place  of  the  nchcha  which  exactly  agrees 
with  the  Surya  Siddhanta  as  known  to  us,  and  that  therefore  Yaraha 
Mihira  who  faithfully  reports  the  doctrine  of  one  Siddhdnta  regarding 
this  particular  point  may  be  expected  to  have  done  the  same  with  regard 
to  the  other.  Bemembering  therefore  that  in  other  points  also,  as  shown 
above,  the  Bomaka  Siddh&nta  evinces  more  unmistakeable  traces  of 
Greek  influence  than  the  remainder  of  the  SiddhAntas,  we  shall  most 
probably  not  err  in  considering  its  peculiar  method  of  calculating  the 
moon's  mean  anomaly  as  due  to  Greek  models,  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  employment  of  separate  revolutions  of  the  uchcha  as  exhibited  in 
the  Stirya  Siddh&nta,  etc.  has  to  be  viewed  as  an  Indian  innovation. 

The  rates  of  mean  motion  of  the  moon  and  her  uchcha  can  of 
course  be  deduced  from  the  rules  extracted  and  translated  in  the  above ; 
they  are,  however,  specially  stated  in  another  verse  of  the  same  chapter : 

>i  <§ 

'^  The  (mean  daily)  motion  of  the  moon  is  790  (minutes)  ;  of  the 
moon's  anomaly  784  (minutes)." 

These  are  of  course  mere  '^  sthdla "  values,  of  sufficient  aocuracy, 
however,  for  ordinary  purposes. 

The  value  of  the  anomalistic  month  which  results  from  Hipparchus's 
lunisolar  periods  is  27^  13^  18'  34'7".  The  small  difference  between  this 
value  and  the  one  adopted  by  the  author  of  the  Bomaka  Siddh&ita  may 
be  owing  to  the  latter's  wish  to  establish  a  not  over  long  period  con- 
taining integral  numbers  of  revolutions  of  the  kendra  and  of  civil  days. 

We  finally  have  to  consider  a  verse  which  contains  the  rale  for 
calculating  the  mean  place  of  the  moon's  node.  The  latter  part  of  the 
text  of  the  verse  is  very  corrupt : 
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We  are  concerned  only  with  the  first  half  of  the  first  line  and  the  first 

b&H  of  the  second  line.     The  second  half  of  the  first  line  states  the  kshepa 

whose  coLfiideration  we  exclude ;  the  second  half  of  the  second  line  is 

corrapt  (the  ^nf,  however,  clearly  indicates  that   the   motion   of   the 

node  is  retrograde) .     "  Tryashtaka  "  has  to  be  taken  as  meaning  24.     The 

role  therefore  directs  us  to  multiply  (the  ahargana)  in  the  case  of  R4hu 

bj  24  and  to  divide  by  163,111.     From  this  it  appears  that  the   Bomaka 

reckons  24  revolutions  of  the   node  to  163,111  days;  one  revolution 

therefore  comprises  6,796^  7^.     This  agrees  very  nearly  with  Ptolemy's 

detennination  (which  we  calculate  from  the  mean  daily  motion  of  the 

node  as  determined  by  him)  according  to  which  one  revolution  of  the  node 

takes  place  in  6,796^  14^*,  etc.f 

From  these  statements  regarding  the  yuga  of  the  Romaka  Siddhdnta 
we  now  turn  to  the  practical  rule  concerning  the  calculation  of  the 
ftliargaDa  which  is  contained  in  the  8th,  9th  and  10th  verses  of  the  first 
chapter  where  it  follows  immediately  on  the  introductory  verses  quoted 
ud  translated  above. 

^Hlfti^^^"^  M^tiiUMW  ^mgin^  I 

"Deduct  the  S^aka  year  427,  (i.  e.,  deduct  427  from  the  number  of 
that  Siaka  year  for  any  day  in  which  you  wish  to  calculate  the  ahargana) 
at  the  beginning  of  the  light  half  of  Ghaitra,  when  the  sun  had  half  set 

*  So  in  B.  A.  has  over  IKUT  a  rather  indistinotTf  shaped  letter  whioh  may  be  a 
f  or  perhaps  an  i^  and  after  that  ^f^mpf . 

t  We  may  notioe  here  a  mistake  whioh  has  orept  into  the  Oomparative  Table  of 
tlie  Sidereal  Bevolations  of  the  planets  in  Bnrgess — Whitney's  translation  of  the 
Sura  Siddhinta,  p.  168.  The  compiler  of  that  Table  when  calcnlating  the  side- 
inl  rerolation  of  the  node  according  to  Ptolemy  and  the  modems  apparently  forgot 
t^  the  motion  of  the  node  being  retrograde,  the  effect  of  the  precession  of  the 
eqiiinoxee  is  to  render  the  sidereal  revolntion  of  the  node  not  longer  bat  shorter  than 
the  tropical  revolntion ;  he  therefore  added  the  difference  due  to  the  precession  to 
^  tropical  revolntion  instead  of  deducting  it.  The  real  value  of  the  sidereal 
revohition  of  the  node  according  to  the  moderns  is  6,793d  \Q\  etc.,  and  rather  less 
than  this  quantity  according  to  Ptolemy. 

X  A.  B.  •f^nrpirt. 

M   K 
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in  YaTanapnra,  at  the  beginning  of  Wednesday;  turn  (the  nnmber of 
solar  years  remaining  after  the  deduction  of  427)  into  months,  add  the 
months,  (i.  e.,  the  elapsed  Innar  months  of  the  current  year),  put  the 
result  down  in  two  places,  multiply  it  (in  one  pla,ce)  by  7  and  divide  bj 
228,  add  the  resulting  adhim^isas  (to  the  number  of  months  obtained 
above)  ;  multiply  the  sum  by  30,  add  the  tithis,  (i.  e.,  the  elapsed  tithis 
of  the  current  month),  put  the  result  down  in  two  places  ;  multiply  it 
(in  one  place)  by  11,  add  514  and  (divide)  by  703  ;  deduct  the  qaotient 
(from  the  number  of  tithis  found  above).  The  final  result  is  the 
(savana)  ahargana  according  to  the  Romaka  Siddhdnta ;  in  the  Panliia 
too  it  IB  not  very  much  different." 

The  above  is  a  very  concisely  stated  rule  for  a  rough  calulation  of 
the  ahargana,  i.  e.,  the  sum  of  civil  days  elapsed  from  a  certain  epoch 
down  to  a  given  date.     The  general  principles  of  the  calculation  do 
not  differ  from  the  usual  ones  and  therefore  stand  in  no  need  of  elucida- 
tion.    Concerning  the  details  we  have  in  the  first  place  to  notice  that 
the  S^aka  date  427  has  to  be  deducted  from  the  given  sum  of  years. 
This  means  of  course  that  the  ahargana  is  to  be  calculated  from  the  end 
of  the  427th  year  of  the  S'aka  era.     The  question  remains  whether  427 
S'aka  elapsed  is  to  be  taken  as  the  time  when  the  Bomaka  Siddhanta  was 
written  or  at  least  is  the  epoch  fixed  upon  by  the  author  of  the  Romaka 
Siddhanta  as  the  starting-point  of  his  calculations,  or  whether  the  named 
year  represents  either  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  Panchasiddhsn- 
tikd  or  the  epoch  selected  by  Yaraha  Mihira  himself.     The  former  alter- 
native  is  indeed  priTnd  facie  the  much  more  probable  one  as  the  date 
appears  in  the  text  in  connexion  with  other  details  which  certainly  ori- 
ginally belonged  to  the  Romaka  and  not  to  Varaha  Mihira.     The  latter 
alternative  can,  however,  not  be   rejected   altogether ;  for  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible  that  while  the  principles  of  the  calculation  of  the 
ahargana  are  taken  from  the  Romaka,  the  particular  date  from  which  it 
starts  might  have  been  chosen  by  Yar4ha  Mihira  himself.     It  is  more- 
over the  habit  of  the  vmters  of  karana-granthas  to  take  for  their  epoch- 
either  the  year  in  which  their  book  is  actually  composed  or  at  least  some 
very  near  year.     And  finally  Albirtini  as  well  as  the  Hindti  Astronomers 
of  Ujjain  who  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  furnished  Dr.  W.  Hunter 
with  the  list  of  astronomers  published  by  Colebrooke  (Algebra,  p.  xxxiii) 
took  427  as  the  date  of  Varaha   Mihira  himself  ((7/.  Kern,  Preface  to 
the  Brihat  Samhita,  p.  2.)     On  the  other  hand  as  Prof.  Kern  points  out, 
it  is  certainly  most  improbable  that  Vardha  Mihira  whose  death  has  been 
ascertained  by  Dr.  Bhau  Daji  to  have  taken  place  in  587  A.  D.  should 
have  written  the  Panchasiddhantikd  in  505  already.     The  other  argument 
adduced  by  Prof.  Kern  against  505  being  the  date  of  the  Panchaaiddhan- 
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tiH  is  that  tibe  latter  work  qaotes  Arja  Bhafa  who  was  bom  in  476  only 
and  therefore  is  not  likely  to  bave  been  referred  to  in  505  already  as  a 
writer  of  aathority.     Matters  lie,  howeyer,  somewbat  differently.    We 
know  from  a  passage  of  Brahniagupta  wbicb  wiU  be  quoted  later  on,  that 
S^iisheijAthe  author  of  the  Bomaka  Siddhanta  had  borrowed  some  of 
the  fandamental  principles  of  bis  astronomical  system  from  Aryabhata. 
Now  Aiyabhata's  first  work  (for  it  is  not  likely  that  he  began  to  write 
before  the  age  of  twenty- three)  having  been  composed  in  499,  the  assump- 
tion that  505  marks  the  time  of  the  Panchasiddhantika  would  compel  us  to 
conclude  ihat  S'rishena's  work  was  written  in  the  short  interval  between 
499  and  505,  and  had  then  already  become  famous  enough  to  be  esteemed 
one  of  the  principal  five  Siddhantas.     Such  a  conclusion  does  certainly 
not  recommend  itself,  and  we  may  safely  I  think  assume  that  505  is  either 
the  year  in  which  S'risheijia's  work  was  written  or  else  the  year  selected 
bj  him  for  the  starting-point  of  his  calculations,  and  therefore  not  far 
remote  from  the  year  in  which  he  wrote.     For  the  date  of  the  Pancha- 
fflddhantik^  there  would  finally  remain  the  period  from  505  to  587.     I 
fihoold,  however,  be  unwilling  to  assign  it  to  a  later  date  than  perhaps 
530  to  540 ;  for  if  its  composition  was  removed  by  too  great  an  interval 
from  505,  it  is  improbable  that  Yar^ha  Mihira  should  have  kept  the  latter 
jear  as  his  epoch  and  not  have  introduced  a  more  recent  one. 

We  return  to  the  ahargana  rule.  The  days  are  to  be  counted  from 
Bonset,  a  practice  which  we  do  not  elsewhere  meet  with  in  India  while 
it  is  known  to  have  been  generally  followed  by  the  Greeks ;  another 
proof  for  the  particularly  intimate  dependance  of  the  Bomaka  on  Greek 
science.  The  years  which  have  elapsed  from  the  epoch  are  turned  into 
months  (in  the  uBual  way,  by  being  multiplied  by  12)  and  the  elapsed 
months  of  the  current  year  are  added.  Then  by  a  proportion  resulting 
from  the  yuga  of  the  Bomaka  the  intercalary  months  are  calculated  (7 
intercakuy  months  are  to  be  added  to  228  months ;  how  many  to  the 
given  number  of  months  ?).  The  number  of  the  months  is  then  multi- 
plied by  dO,  and  from  the  number  of  tithis  found  in  that  way  the  num- 
ber of  omitted  lunar  days  (tithi  kshaya)  is  derived  by  another  propor- 
tion, which  is,  however,  merely  approximate.  Since,  as  we  have 
seen  above,  the  Romaka  reckons  16,547  omitted  lunar  days  to  the 
yaga   (which  comprises   1,057,500  tithis),    703    lunar    days    comprise 

41 

11  J- omitted  lunar  days,  while  the  proportion  made  use  of 

1057500  ^  ^    ^ 

for  the  calculation  of  the  ahargana  neglects  the  fraction.  The  additional 
qnantity  514  does  not  occupy  us  because,  as  stated  above,  we  exclude  for 
the  present  the  consideration  of  the  epoch  of  the  Bomaka  Siddhanta 
and  the  kshepa-quantities  connected  with  it. 
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An  identical  role  for  the  calculation  of  the  ahargaaoa  is  not  found 
anywhere  else  in  Indian  astronomy  (as  indeed  it  cannot  be  on  account 
of  the  prevailing  employment  of  the  sidereal  solar  year)  with  one  excep- 
tion. The  rales  of  Siamese  astronomy  which  have  been  alluded  to  aboye 
teach  the  calculation  of  the  ahargana  (or  as  it  is  called  there  horocoime— 
I  quote  from  the  account  of  Siamese  astronomy  given  by  Bailly  in  his 
Traits  de  V  astronomie  Indienne  et  Orientale)  according  to  exactly  the 
same  method.     The  kshepa-quantities  differ  on  account  of  the  Siamese 

7  11 

rules  starting  from  a  different  epoch.     But  the  proportions  ^^  and  ^ 

are  both  made  use  of.  The  use  of  the  latter  proportion  is  of  no  parti- 
cular interest ;  for  the  proportion  is  only  approximately  correct,  and  does 
not  allow  of  any  certain  inference  regarding  the  length  of  the  synodical 
month  being  founded  on  it.  It  is  in  fact — ^if  I  am  not  mistaken — occa- 
sionally used  by  karana  writers  who  deal  with  the  sidereal  year  onlj. 
But  the  former  proportion  as  clearly  pointing  to  a  tropical  solar  year  ia 
noteworthy,  all  the  more  as  the  Siamese  rules  nowhere  directly  acknow- 
ledge the  tropical  year  but  uniformly  employ  the  sidereal  one.  It  did 
in  fact  not  escape  the  attention  of  Cassini  who  inferred  from  it  that  a 
tropical  year  of  365^  5^  65'  13"  46'"  had  originally  been  known  to  the 
Siamese,  and  remarked  that  such  a  year  differed  by  two  seconds  only 
only  from  Hipparchus's  year.  We  are  now  able  to  maintain  that  the  two 
years  originally  did  not  differ  at  all,  and  that  the  later  small  divergence 

is  merely  due  to  the  inaccurate  proportion  (sTTq)  which  for  reasons  of 

convenience  was  preferred  to  the  accurate  one. 

We  finally  have  to  consider  an  interesting  stanza  in  the  11th  chapter 
of  Brahmagupta's  Sphufa  Siddh4nta  which  contains  some  information 
about  the  sources  from  which  the  elements  of  the  Romaka  Siddhinta 
were  derived.  The  two  manuscripts  of  the  Sphufa  Siddhanta  at  my 
disposal  are  unfortunately  so  incorrect  that  only  a  part  of  the  stanza  is 
intelligible ;  what  interests  us  more  particularly  can,  however,  be  made 
out  I  think.     One  manuscript  (containing  the  text  of  the   Spha^  Sid- 

dh&nta  only)  reads : 

<   ^.      ^       ^  •  ^    ^       ^ 
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The  other  nuumscript  (E.  J.  H.  1304)  which  contains  parts  of  the 
Sphnta  Siddh^ta  with  the  commentary  by  Prithddaka  Svamin  reads : 

Text :    ^Mr^nillllf^  ^^  ^[^Rnf^  ^TWlftr  I 

Text :  Hll^l^^iml^  iWlf'T^^^^prnft"  ^  1    fi«l«^N©  W J^^filRifl'Jl  H- 

What  chiefly  concerns  ns  in  the  above  extract  (the  text  of  which 
it  is  not  possible  to  emendate  in  all  places  without  the  help  of  further 
mamiscripts)  is  the  fact  of  Aryabhafa  and  Lata  being  mentioned  among 
tbe  predecessors  of  S'rishena.     The  Bomaka  Siddhanta,  in  that  shape 
at  any  rate  which  was  given  to  it  by  S'rishena,  is  therefore  later  than 
!      XiTabhata  and  was  as  we  have  remarked  above  most  probably  composed 
i     in  505.    It  borrowed  from  Aryabhafa,  as  we  see  from  the  line  if^HI*, 
aD  those  processes  which  are  required  for  finding  the  true  places  of  the 
planets.    On  the  other  hand  it  adopted  from  Lafa  all  those  rules  by 
means  of  which  the  mean  places  of  the  planets  are  calculated.*    Lafa 
therefore  appears  to  have  been  that  Hindii  astronomer  who  first  borrowed 
from  the  Greeks  the  tropical  year  of  Hipparchus,  the  Metonic  period, 
«ta    This  would  agree  very  well  with  the  other  notice,  quoted  above , 
wbich  the  Panchasiddhintikd  furnishes  concerning  Ld^acharya,  viz.,  that 
according  to  him  the  beginning  of  the  day  was  to  be  reckoned  from 
the  moment  of  sunset  in  Yavanapura.     It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
the  Panchasiddhintika  does  not  treat  of  the  mean  motions  of  the  planets 
other  than  sun  and  moon  according  to  the  Bomaka  Siddhanta ;  as  these 
also  were,  according  to  Brahmagupta,  borrowed  from  L^ta  they  would 
most  likely  correspond  with  the  mean  motions  as  determined  by  Hippar- 
diQs  more  closely  than  the  mean  motions  resulting  from  the  cycles  of 
the  Suiya  Siddhdnta  and  the  Aryabhatiya.     If  the   Bomaka  Siddhd.nta 
bj  S^rishe^a  was  composed  in  505  as  appears  very  likely  Lata  would  have 
to  be  considered  at  least  as  a  contemporary  of  Aryabhata ;  but  consider- 
ing the  specifically  Greek  character  of  his  astronomy  I  think  it  much 
iDore  likely  that  he  preceded  him. 

*  The  readinir  ^|^|iq*  of  the  E.  J.  H.  mannsoript  (instead  of  f0|4|4^*  of  the 
nftker  numiiBCTipt)  is  clearly  wrong.  In  the  first  place  Arya  oonld  hardly  be  used 
for  Aijabhat&  >  secondly,  the  mean  motions  of  the  Romaka  are  not  those  of  Arya- 
Vhata ;  thirdlj,  the  indebtedness  of  the  Bomaka  to  Aiyabhafa  is  stated  in  the  later 
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A  doubt  conoeming  L^^'s  position  might  anse  from  the  introdno- 
tion  of  the  PiwchafiiddhAntildL  in  which  it  is  remarked  that  the  Padiia 
and  Bomaka  Siddhantan  were  "  Yj&khjiteai "  by  L&tadeTa.  This  Utft- 
deva  is  either  to  be  considered  as  a  writer  altogether  different  from  that 
Ld^a  to  whom  9ri8hena  was  indebted  for  a  part  of  the  elements  of  his 
SiddhiLnta,  or  else  we  must  suppose  that  S^rishena's  Romaka  Siddhanta 
was  only  a  recast  of  an  older  Bomaka  SiddhAnta  which  was  written  or 
commented  on  by  Ldfa.  The  latter  remark  perhaps  applies  to  the 
Pauli^  Siddhilnta  also,  and  we  must  here  remember  that,  as  Prof.  Keni 
has  shown,  Utpala  distinguishes  between  the  Pauli^  SiddhiLnta  and  a 
Mlila  Pauliia  Siddhinta. 

We  may  in  conclusion  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  chief  results 
following  from  the  consideration  of  those  parts  of  the  Panchasiddliia* 
tik4  which  form  the  subject  of  this  paper.  In  the  first  place  it  appears 
that  the  rules  of  the  Sdrya  SiddhiLnta  known  to  Yar&ha  Mihira  differed 
very  considerably  from  the  corresponding  rules  of  the  Siiiya  Siddhania 
which  has  come  down  to  us  while  they  agreed  partly  with  the  Arya- 
bhafiya  partly  with  the  Pauli^  Siddhanta  as  represented  by  Bhaf^tpala. 
It  follows  that  in  any  inquiries  into  the  earliest  history  of  modem  Indian 
astronomy  the  existing  Stirya  Siddh&nta  is  not  to  be  referred  to,  at  any 
rate  not  without  great  caution.  In  the  second  place  we  are  enabled, 
by  what  we  have  learned  about  the  Bomaka  Siddhdnta,  to  go  back 
beyond  Aryabha(a  and  the  Suiya  Siddhdnta,  and  to  gain  an  insight  into 
the  very  beginning  of  modem  Hindu  science  when  it  still  wore  the 
unmistakeable  impress  of  its  Greek  prototype  and  had  not  yet  hardened 
into  its  distinctiye  national  form. 


APPEiroix. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  showing  by  some  more  examples  how 
practical  Hindd  works  on  astronomy  facilitate  their  calculations  bv  at 
first  employing  greatly  reduced  numbers  and  afterwards  making  up  for 
the  resulting  errors  by  applying  corrections.  In  the  astronomical  tables 
alluded  to  in  the  preceding  paper  which  Bailly  calls  the  tables  of  Narsa- 
pur,  a  period  is  employed  for  the  calculation  of  the  moon's  mean  place 
which  is  yet  considerably  simpler  than  the  one  which  according  to  Yardha 
Mihira  may  be  constructed  on  the  elements  of  the  Stirya  Siddhdnta 
We  are  there  directed  to  multiply  the  ahargaqA  by  800  and  to  divide  by 
21,857.  Eight  hundred  revolutions  of  the  moon  comprising  21,857 
days,  one  revolution  would  be  equal  to  27^  7^  42'  36".  But  a  conectioB 
is  stated  to  the  effect  that  the  given  ahargana  is  to  be  divided  by  4,888 
and  the   quotient,   taken  as  indicating  degrees,  is  to  be  deducted  from 
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the  mean  place  of  the  moon  as  found  from  the  general  rule.  This  is  as 
much  as  saying  that        J^  =  0*7365"  for  each  day  of  the  ahargana  are 

to  be  deducted.  Multiplying  this  quantity  by  the  duration  of  the 
periodical  month  as  stated  above  (27*^  7**  etc.)  we  obtain  20'1218".  So 
Bumj  seconds  of  the  circle  are  passed  throngh  by  the  moon  in  36*65''. 
We  add  the  latter  quantity  to  the  duration  of  the  month  and  thus 
obtam  27^  7*»  43'  12*65",  which  is  almost  identical  with  that  duration  of 
the  sidereal  month  which  results  from  the  elements  of  the  published 
Stirfa  Siddhanta  and  differs  very  little  only  from  the  duration  of  the 
month  presupposed  by  the  Sdrya  Siddhdnta  of  the  Panchasiddhantik£. 
Baillj  supposes  that  that  estimation  of  the  month  which  results  from  800 
revolutions  being  considered  equal  to  21,857  days  was  the  original  one, 
and  that  the  stated  correction  was  added  later  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  an  equality  between  the  results  of  the  tables  of  Narsapur  and  the 
tables  of  Eljisiuaapur  (which  are  likewise  described  by  Bailly,  Traits, 
etc.,  p.  31  Jf.).  But  matters  have  doubtless  to  be  explained  differently. 
The  author  of  the  tables  of  Narsapur  was  acquainted  with  the  Sdrya 
Siddhanta  from  which  he  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  length  of  the 
odereal  month.  He,  however,  aimed  at  replacing  the  inconveniently 
big  numbers  of  the  Siirya  Siddhinta  by  smaller  ones — ^in  the  same  way 
as  Yaraha  Mihira  does  in  his  account  of  the  Stirya  Siddhdnta,  went, 
however,  a  step  further  than  the  latter  astronomer  by  reducing  the 
period  of  900,000  revolutions  to  its  1125th  part,  *.  e.,  800  revolutions. 
Dividing  the   24,589,506   days  of  the  former  period  by  1,125  we  get 
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21857  +  .     The  moon's  mean  place  is  then  calculated  at  first 

^rithout  the  fraction  being  taken  into  account ;  but  the  error  arising 
^rom  this  neglect  is  too  considerable  to  be  neglected,  and  so  the  above 
■tated  correction  is  applied  finally. — ^We  have  to  account  in  an  analogous 
inanner  for  the  origin  of  the  correction  of  the  sun's  mean  place  which 
the  tables  of  Narsapur  apply  (Bailly,  p.  54).  The  period  comprising  800 
revolutions  of  the  sun  which  is  employed  there  immediately  presupposes 
a  year  of  365*  &"  12'  36"  while  the  year  of  the  Stirya  Siddhanta  is  longer 
bj  0*56".  To  make  up  for  this  difference  2"  for  each  period  of  87  years 
are  deducted  from  the  sun's  mean  place  as  calculated  from  the  800  year 
period.  For  if  the  year  has  been  estimated  0*56"  short  of  its  real  length 
the  error  amounts  in  87  years  to  48*7",  and  in  so  much  time  the  sun  passes 
thiough  two  seconds  of  the  circle.  It  thus  appears  that  here  again  the 
ctmection  had  not  the  aim  of  reconciling  two  sets  of  astronomical  tables 
but  ivas  contemplated  by  the  author  of  the  Narsapur  tables  at  the  out- 
let. 


ADDENDUM 

(To  Mr.  F.  A.  8mith*8  paper  on  the  Oupta  Coins,  p.  119.) 

Coins  lately  procured  by  Mr.  H.  Biyatt-Carnac,  G.  S.,  C.  I.  E.  in  Bexiares 
bazar : — 

1.  Chandra  Gnpta  I ;  Kmg  and  Qaeen  type  i  legends  legible ;  as  Plate  II,  2.     A 

good  specimen. 

2.  Chandra  Gnpta  II ;  Archer  Type  lotns-seat  reverse,  as  Plate  III,  1. 

3.  Kmn&ra  Gnpta  Mahendra ;  Archer  Type ;  iTT  nnder  arm,  on  maigin  *  Mali&r4]a  '  • 

rev.  as  nsnaJ.  "^ 

Ohv.  differs  in  legend,  and  in  pose  of  figure  from  Plate  III,  10.  A  fine  apeciinen. 


ERRATA. 

P.  119,  I.  19  read  Gha^otkaoha,  for  Gha^ot  Kacha,  a/nd  so  throikghout  Mr.  Svnith's 

paper  on  the  Chipta  coins. 
„  128,  „  24  omit  *  or  jalampaJ 
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Trandlatum  to  Manbodh's  Harihans. — By  G.  A.  Gbiebson. 

Ab  promised  wlien  laying  the  text  of  this  interesting  Maithil  poem 
before  tliB  Society,^  I  now  offer  a  translation  of  it. 

This  was  tlie  more  necessary,  as  the  text  is  very  difficult,  there 
being  many  passages  which  even  Maithil  pandits  have  been  unable  to 
interpret  satisfactorily.  I  have  done  my  best  to  give  a  clear  rendering  of 
tbe  whole,  and  have  added  notes  where  requisite. 

As  the  poem  contains  a  large  number  of  words  and  forms  not  men- 
tioned in  any  extant  dictionaiy  or  grammar,  I  have  added  an  index 
tooobuhrwrny  which  wiU  I  hope  prove  useful. 

In  ihe  introduction  to  the  text  I  stated  that  the  author  had  no  issue. 
I  bare  since  ascertained  that  he  had  a  daughter  from  whom  the  present 
liabirdj  of  Darbhangft  is  descended. 

Book  I. 

I  reverence*  the  feet  of  the  daughter  of  the  Himalaya,^  through 
whose  power  poets  can  describe  the  three  worlds.    I  also^  have  made  my 

»  8oe  J.  A.  8.  B.  Part  I  for  1882,  p.  129. 

'  lIlAf  ^  ^WtT,  old  Mth.  for  ^ni^ ;  -  Skr.  Ml^if^^  *  I  revorenoe.*    For 

riauhr  fomiB  in  a  still  older  stage,  cf.    f^(9(^m(\  and  ^«r^«|t  in  Vid.  LXXVIII, 

'  1^  S.   Here  the  tormination  ^  is  simply  another  way  of  writing  ^,  so  that  pmn^ 

•  Parvatf,  ».  «.,  Devf. 

*  fvft  means  *  I  also,'  ^^irfq. 
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mind  a^  great  one  (in  order  to  undertake  so  great  a  subject,  for) 
Krishna's  birth  and  marriage  are  no  small  (subject  to  attempt).  How 
can  it  be  accomplished  (by  me),  for  now  it  seemeth  unapproachable,  un- 
fathomable. If  it  ever  is  completed,  may  it  be  done  well ;  for  of  this,  also, 
I  have  a  doubt  that  (my  treatment)  may  not  be  (worthy  of  the  subject). 
(5)  Owing  to  this  fear  I  continually  perform^  auspicious  ceremonies,  and 
lay  my  heart  upon  the  lotus  of  Han's  feet. 

The  Earth  became  distressed  with  the  burden  (of  sin  which  she 
bore)  ;  and,  taking  the  form  of  a  cow,  went  to  India's  paradise,  but 
thence  she  derived  no  (assistance)  from  any  one.  Then  all  the  godfl 
went  with  her  and  told  (their  tale)  to  Brahmd,  but  from  him,  also,  their 
hopes  wore  unfulfilled,^  so  Brahma,  closely  followed  by  the  Earth,  went 
before  them.  (10)  They  all  approached  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  milk,  and 
with  folded  hands,  assuming  the  attitude  of  contemplation,  saw  the  giofe 
of  the  Kalpa  tree,  and  the  jewelled  abode,  and  Lakshmi  and  N&r4yaaa  in 
proper  form.  (Brahmd),  whose  seat  is  on  the  lotus,  first  commenced  to 
address*  (Vishnu),  and  then  the  Earth  came  forward.  Weak  with  her 
load  (of  sin),  her  body  trembHng,  her  eyes  hidden  with  tears  as  she 
spake,  gazing  upon  Hari  she  began  to  address  him  as  follows,  "  I  shall 

^  li^  idiomatically  gives  the  force  of  the  indefinite.    :f^  usnally  zaeana  '  odIt.' 

Thns  inr  5  ^ft^^^f  WW?^  ^TF  ffWl  JTO  fi^^  ift^PC  i^»  *  there  were  many 
birds  in  the  forest,  but  the  crow  only  became  visible  to  me,'  "^^  if^  (contr.  int)| 
5^  iil^  (contr.  ^ft)y  *  ^^h  one,'  *  only  two,'  Ac.  ^  jft^,  *  only  as  many  as,'  i^ 
^7,  'one  by  one.'  ^^  ift7  thus  means  primarily,  'only  great,'  and  hence  'a 
great.'  Similarly  xi\  is  often  used  as  an  indefinite  article  to  mean  '  a,'  thus  xi{ 
^^^*a  bird.'  jfjif  can  only  be  used  with  certain  words.  Thus,  ff^  its 'a 
litble'  is  never  nsed.  The  word  71  has  the  same  meaning  as  if^  and  can  often  be 
sabstitnted  for  it. 

'  ^iftw  and  tff^  are  shortened  forms  of   nrf^  and   "Ifft^,    common  ift 

poetry,  viz,,  the  Ist  sing,  present  conjunctive  in  its  original  sense  of  the  present 
indicative. 

8  Lit.  *  Their  desires  remained  in  the  same  state.' 

*  ^^f^'^  ^8T^  is  old  Mth.  for  m^  i^m,  began  to  say.  Both  ^  and  ^%^f  a» 
oblique  forms  of  verbal  nouns.  Both  forms  are  used  by  Manbodh.  ^|^  is  oblique 
of  ^rf%  5  M.  always  spells  it  ^%J^ ;  it  is  for  Ap.  Pr.  qr^  or  ^r^,  Mg.  Pr.  ^|^ 
gen.  of  ^pft  =  Skr.  ?(nji,  gen.  n^nn:  .  UPWf  is  obUque  of  m^;  H  ig  fop  Ap. 
Pr.  i«f^H^,  Mg.  Pr.  qif^<ft«f|<|  the  gen.  plur.  (used  for  sing.)  of  Ap.  Pr. 
^^^,  Mg.  Pr.  V^'^,  Skr.  •^^ffjirt,  (gen.  plur.  *<tfii^^tlft).  The  moden 
obi.  form  4M^|  (see  Gram.  §  189)  is  either  the  same  as  imY  with  loss  of  iho 
anunfisika,  or  derived  from  the  Ap.  Pr.  gen.  sing.  vf%iq^,  Mg.  Pr.  ^iftlfli'*, 
Skr.  »^ft|^^i|;. 
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again  be  plunged  into  the  infernal  regions.  (15)  Every  Afiura  who  hath 
fought  a  battle  with  the  Immortals  hath  now  been  bom  with  full  array 
of  attendants.  Who  can  describe  the  weight  of  horses,  elephants  and 
weapons,  of  mountains  and  of  groves  P  I  make  a  vow  that  to-day  I  with- 
dnw  from  my  name  of  all  supporting.^  Lord  of  the  lordless  !  Thou  who 
Nearest  a  conch  shell  in  thine  hand,  know  me  who  have  come  to  thee  for 
tdage,  and  grant  me  thy  protection."  He  whose  essence  is  pity, 
became  pitiful,  and  consoled  her  in  many  ways.  (20)  "  0  Earth,  h»ve 
patience  for  but  a  little  while ;  I  will  become  incarnate,  and  take  away 
all  tky  burden.  In  Mathura  dwell^  Devaki  and  Vasudeva.  In  their 
abode  will  I  take  my  birth."  On  hearing  these  words  the  ears  of  all  be- 
came satisfied^  and  S^ri  Bhagavat  faded  from  their  vision.  They  also 
eonsnlted^  for  a  space,  concerning^  how  many  and  who  of  them  should 
take  hunan  birth.  Indra  determined  to  become  incarnate  in  portion  as 
Aijnna,  and  Vayu  as  Prince  Bhima  Sena.^  (25)  (One  said)  you  will 
oongider  Yudhishthira,  as  the  incarnation  of  Dharma,  and  Nakula 
and  Sahadeva  as  those  of  the  two  A^wins. 

After  taking  Han's  permission  this  was  the  result  of  their  delibera* 
tioDs,  and  the  immortals  departed  for  Amaravati.  Then  the  Lord  of  the 
vmreYse  thought  of  Yoga  Nidrd,  and  He  who  beareth  the  conch-shell 
nunmoned  her,  *'  Gk),  thou,"  he  said,  "  forthwith  to  Hell,  and  fetch  six 
babes  of  the  Danavas.  One  by  one  shalt  thou  place  them  as  corpses^  in 
I)evaki*B  womb,  for  such  is  the  destiny  of  these  six.  (30)  Her  seventh 
cbDd  shalt  thou  withdraw  from  her  womb,  and  shalt  deposit  it  within  that  of 
Bohini.  I,  the  Man  of  Ages,  supremely  generous,  will  become  incarnate 
m  that  babe  as  Haladhara.  I  myself  will  also  become  incarnate  as 
Devaki's  eighth  babe ;  as  it  shall  be  necessary,®  so  will  I  bring  it  to  pass. 

*  ^4^1^  ij^  may  mean  either  *  All- Helper,'  t.  e,,  Yishnn,  or  *  she  who  bears' 
«  'ntpporto  eTerything,'  t.  e.,  the  Earth,     m^l  u  Persian  J  b. 

'  In  ^    the  termination  of  the  3  non-hon.  pree.  is  dropped,   as  frequently 
90C1DB  in  poetry. 

'  ^^\y^  . — this  word  is  not  given  in  Bate  in  this  sense. 

*  vA^  =  ^TO'ril,  ft^nr ;  the  word  is  not  given  in  Bate. 

'  jf  B  insir.  sg.  of  j|  who.    It  is  governed  hj  j^,    9^   Iffl^  means  '  how*. 

'  The  reading  of  B.,  ^^iTO^f  shows  the  vulgar  spelling  of  the  name  in  Mithila. 

Ae  wwd  is  BO  spelt  in  the  Song  of  Salhes. 

'  m^  is  altered  from  ^^  (Skr.  n^,  a  corpse),  so  as  to  rhymo  with  Mft?R|. 

ft*  mA^a^ng  is  that  these  ohilddren  being  killed  immediately  after  birth  were  practi- 

ttDritiU-bom. 

*  Vni,  (3  fot.  sg.  of  >/  ^)  lit.  '  as  it  shall  be  done/  hence    hero  *  as  it  shall 

^neoewary.' 
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Thou  shalt  thyself  take  birth  in  the  abode  of  Ya^odi,  and  YasudeTa  fihall 
exchange  me  for  thee.  Hearing  thy  wailing,  so  many  of  the  gnards  as 
shall  be  there,  shall  awake  and  tell  Kaip^,  (of  the  birth).  (35)  Eaiji^ 
shall  come  and  lift  thee  np,  and  dash  thee  violently  upon  a  stone.  Thou 
shalt  fly  away  from  him  to  the  skies  and  after  saying  these  words,  thy 
home  shall  be  in  Indra's  abode.  '  Wherefore,  0  Kaip^,  didst  thou  dash 
'  me  down  ?  He  hath  been  bom  who  shall  cause  thy  death.  Shame^  on  this 
'pitiless  conduct  of  thine,  on  the  morrow  shalt  thou  gain  its  fittiiig 
•  fruit'.  "  Man*bodh  saith,  "  This  should  have  been  told  subsequently, 
and  I  have  said  it  too  early  in  my  tale  in  narrating  the  above." 

End  of  Book  I. 


Book  IL 

N&rada  the  saint,  the  son  of  Brahmd^  whose  seat  is  on  the  lotus, 
and  the  friend  of  S^iva,  was  much  beloved  of  8il  Bhagavat.  He,  skilled 
in  strife,^  having  heard  aU  like  a  parrot,^  came,  and  smilingly  slandered'^ 
what  had  occurred  on  the  border  of  the  milky  sea.  ''  O  Kaip^  he  who 
will  be  the  eighth  child  of  Devaki  will  be  thy  fate.  (5)  B^member, 
Kaip^  the  heavenly  voice  ;  thy  day  hath  approached.^  "  When  Kaip^ 
heard  this  he  stood  up  and  grasped  his  sword,  and  (O  S^iva,  S^iva !)  the 
life  of  Devaki  fell  into  misfortunes.7  Saith  Kaip^,  very  cruellj^ 
"  doth  any  one  keep  a  thorny*  tree  in  his  own  court-yard  P"  With  hands 
clasped  Vasudeva  made  supplication,  "  Let  her  live,^®  but  take  the  child ; 
a  son  is  more  of  a  mother's  breath  than  her  life,  who  in  the  world  doth  not 

^  ^  !S^>  ^^^  ^  ^^  interjection  meaning  '  fie,  fie.'  It  is  generally  used  in 
hunting  away  a  dog.    Henoe  its  applicability  to  Kaq^. 

'  N&rada  sprang  from  Brahm&'s  forehead. 

'  One  of  his  epithets  is  11^84  K^^  '  Btrif  e-maker.' 

^  That  is  to  say,  he  obeyed  the  order  to  narrate  what  had  occurred,  and  did  so 
word  by  word  like  a  parrot. 

*  i/  V^  or  3f%  ^  means  '  to  back-bite,'  '  to  slander.'  This  sense  is  not  giTen 
in  Bate. 

*  4/  QWljra  ^IWj  '  to  approach,'  not  in  Bate. 

^RIT  -  difficulties.    The  sentence  is  lit.  *  diffioultieB  f eU  upon  D.'s  life.' 
»  f^f^i^iq*^   a  diffionlt  word  to  translate  here.    A  man  without   parents  or 
children  cares  nothing  lor  his  relations,  and  hence  is  capable  of  acting  cmelly  to- 
wards them. 

»  ^pgirC  —  thorny,  derived  from  ^ifiT,  *  a  thorn,'  the  vowel  being  shortened  ia 
the  antepenultimate. 

10  f^njl  'or  ftp?  «•«  ^o*«  *  *o  I*-  2,  with  reference  to  the  inserted  w,  »• 
Gram.  §  189,  add. 
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know  this ;  (10)  but  if  thou  doubt  ber  (on  this  accomit)  at  the  fcime  of  the 
birth  of  the  child,  yea,  bind  her  and  cast  her  into  prison."  Kaipiki  did 
as  Yasodeva  recommended,  for  who  can  wipe  ont  what  is  written  of  his 
fate  ?  He  to  whom  the  Creator  was  evil-disposed  understood  (the  connsel  to 
be  right),  set  gnards  (on  Devaki)  and  so  was  secure.  He  gave 
instmction  to  the  governor  of  the  prison,  and  six  infants  became  subject 
to  death :  with  regard  to  the  seventh  a  report  spread  of  a  miscarriage, 
but  that  child  was  conveyed  to  the  lap  of  Bohini. 

(15)  Then  Yoga  Nidri  struck  them  with  some  of  her  enchantment, 
and,  like  men  drunk,  the  guards  fell  asleep  upon  the  earth.  Bemember- 
ing  the  eighth  day  of  the  dark  half  of  the  month  Bhddd,  at  night,  the 
Great  Lord  came  and  was  bom.  In  his  (four)  hands  he  bare  the  discus, 
club,  lotus,  and  conch;  Devaki's  soul  was  filled  with  griefs  as  she 
gazed  upon  him.  She  saith  to  Vasudeva  with  hands  humbly  clasped, 
'*  Kaipfo  is  a  tiger,  and  we  are  like  a  lame  hind".  (To  Efish^a  she  saith) 
"  Give  up,  I  pray,^  thy  four-armed  form,  if  not  Narada  will*  assuredly 
incite^  Kaip^  to  some  evil  deed."^  (20)  The  Friend  of  the  poor,  the 
Lord  of  the  lordless  gave  heed  unto  her  words,  and  remained  with 
two  hands.  When  the  Great  Lord  took  birth,  so  thick  a  darkness  spread, 
and  so  fierce  a  rain-storm  began,  that  the  very  points  of  the  compass 
were  forgotten ;  animals  and  birds  themselves  lost  all  sense  of  direction. 
If  you  were  to  attempt  to  sew  with  a  threaded  needle,  on  merely  touch- 
ing it  you  woxdd  be  sure  to  prick  yourself^  and  nothing  more.  The 
heaTens  thundered,  and  the  clouds  poured  forth  water,  and  therefore 
the  Lord  of  serpents  (S^esha)  spread  his  hood  (over  Kpsh^a  to  shelter 
him).  (25)  Great  was  the  courage  of  Vasudeva  as  he  succeeded 
in  conveying  Hari  to  GokuLa.      To  whom  shall^  I  tell  of  the  joy  of 


^  Bate's  vj^nr^  '  to  be  strack  with  horror. ' 

'  ^m  is  said  to  be  the  Skr.  ^r9.  ^1^  would  be  the  regular  Pr&kpt  form  of  the 
word,  but  is  not  found  in  literature,  the  usual  forms  being  ^  (Vara.  IX,  6)  orlff 
(Hem.  U,  198) :  ^n^  however,  itself  occurs  in  Prikpt  (e.  g,,  Bhagavatf,  p.  266),  so 
that  ^?9  is  quite  a  possible  formation. 

*  H^  is  the  old  form  of  i|V  the  sign  of  the  fatnre,  see  Oram.  §  §  183, 120. 

*  ^WT^  ^**'  *8tir  np,'  hence,  'incite,*  c/.  ffl^ff^^  *»  pottage  stirrer.'  The 
word  is  not  id  Bate. 

*  ^riiS)'  «  ^^nFW>  i^ot  in  Bate. 

*  Lit.  If,  haying  tsiken  a  needle,  yon  were  to  (try  to)  pierce  anything,  and  to 
thread  the  thread,  if  yon  were  to  tonch  it  with  yonr  hand,  then  it  would  catch  only 
in  yonr  hand  (».  c,  prick  yon).  tfvTV^  'itftw,  and  ^f^,  are  for  wfir^  &<5->  2, 
hon.  pres.  conj.,  c/.  page  2,  note  '.    ^[TOff  ^  emphatic  for  ^TfW* 

'  ly  is  sign  of  the  fatiire,  see  note  '  above. 
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tliat  moment !  Even  so  impassable  a  river  as  the  YamiinA  became  f orda- 
ble.  Ya^od^  slept  overpowered  by  Yoga  Nidr& ;  and  as  she  slept^  by 
night  the  babes  were  changed.  The  one, — a  girl  — ,  was  taken  from 
her  and  (Devaki)  sent  her  to  Kaip^  and  what^  she  said  (to  him)  has 
been  (ab?eady)  told  (by  me).* 

When  Kaipia  heard  the  story  told  by  Ndrada  the  saint,  his  sonl  flew 
from  him  (in  terror).  (30)  He  called  there  his  maidservant, — ^very  vicionfl* 
was  the  witch  Pntani.  Gazing  ronnd  npon  the  conntenances  of  aJl,  he 
cried  '  Slay  all  the  babes  ye  find,  spare  not  one ;  seize  them,  and  seize 
them,  and  dash  them  npon  the  stones,  bnt  see  and  be  careful  that 
they  fly  not  from  yonr  hands  into  the  skies.^  If  any  infant  show  signs 
of  being  very  fearless,^  ye  shall  certainly^  twist  his  throat."®  All  of 
them  said,  "  we  will  do  all  this, — whatever,  my  lord,  yon  may  desire. 
Tremble  not."'  (35)  His  attendants  all  gave  a  howl,  as  Kam^  went  to 
the  prison,  and  nnbonnd  Devaki  and  Yasndeva,  saying,  "  Do  not  ye  blame 
me,  bnt  yonr  fate.  He  who  will  trouble  me  hath  been  bom  elsewhere  ;^^ 
to  no  purpose,  have  I  cut  ofE  your  progeny.  I  am  full  of  shame,  and 
cannot  even  look  ye  in  face ;  who  is  he  who  can  seize  and  imprison  his 
sister  and  her  spouse  P  Pardon  me,  I  have  been  guilty  of  a  great  impro- 
priety," saying  these  words  KaipiSa  departed  to  hissleeping  room. 

(40)  When  Yatodd's  sleep  broke,  she  rejoiced  hke  a  beggar  who  hath 
stolen  jewels  and  wealth,  while  the  bosom  of  her  husband  Nanda  could 
not  contain  its  joy,  as  tears  of  gladness  overflowed  his  eyes.  As  soon  as 
it  was  dawn,  there  rose  cries  (of  joy)  in  the  town ;  who  can  describe 
the  gladness  of  that  hour !  The  cowherdesses  passed  over  each  other's 
heads  oil  and  vermilion,  and  here  and  there  put  handfuls  on  each  other .^ 

•  fljifftrfi  is  loo-  of  ^f^f^9  ^o™-  of  W^9  P8«t  participle  of  ^  ?5pf . 
^  Begarding  the  W[  ^  ^TT^  soe  note  ^  page  2. 

8  See  I,  37. 

^  ^Pl^ll^^  derived  from  tmf^^  '  fire,'  means  *  inflammatory/  hence  '  vicious. 
The  word  is  not  given  in  Bate. 

•  Eamfe.  is  warning  them  after  his  own  experience  with  Yaioda's  daughter,  which, 
imagining  to  be  Devaki's  eighth  child  he  had  dashed  npon  the  washerman's  atone, 
and  which  had  escaped  from  him  and  flown  to  the  skies,  as  prophesied  by  Vishnu  in 
I,  35.    The  description  of  this  incident  is  omitted  in  the  poem. 

'  C|49lA  ~  ^\^9  'fearless/  not  in  Bate. 

7  ^ifT^ffif^  lit'  ^  having  commenced/  is  used  to  mean  *  certainly.' 

B  %f9^  *  throat/  not  in  Bate  in  this  sense. 

•  ^|S^  is  the  Ar.  ua^La.  «fir  is  a  prohibitive  particle,  nsed  only  in  the  sense 
of  the  Imperative.  Here  the  past  tense  indicative  is  used  exceptionally  in  the  sense 
of  the  Imperat.,  for  the  sake  of  rhyme. 

^^  i.  0.,  Kam^  was  under  the  impression  that  Krishna  was  Ta^odil's  child. 

11  ^fl^  .  ^^  <  going  here  and  there.'    ^^  *  a  handful  of  oil  and  vermilion.' 


r 
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There  is  no  lack  of  anything  where  the  greatness  of  Hari  (is  manifest)  ; 
even  the  very  yermilion  covered  them  np  to  their  knees.  (45)  some  in  the 
oonrt-yard,  and  some  in  the  outer  doorway,  in  many  places  did  the  cow« 
herds  dance  the  dance  of  Doms.^  They  sang  the  Sokar^^  and  showed 
their  joy,  as  dancing  they  went  forward  and  dancing  they  returned. 
After  dancing  and  rejoicing'  in  this  manner,  each  one  returned  to  his 
own  house. 

One  day  Yaiod&  was  aweary,  and  slept  with  Hari  pressed  to  her 
heart.  Having  learned  that  Nanda's  wife  was  asleep,^  Putand  arrived, 
(50)  and  gliding  about,  hastened  into  the  house,  seated  herself  and  gave 
Epshna  poisoned  milk  to  drink.  Hari  drank  the  milk  greedily  till  hi^ 
belly  was  fuU,  and  as  he  did  so  sucked  out  of  her  with  it  her  life-blood.^ 
6he  screamed*  an  inarticulate  yell  of  agony,  and  fell,  howling,^  like  a 
severed^  tree.  All  who  were  awake  saw  what  they  thought  was  a  tdl 
palm  with  a  little  pitcher,  hanging  to  it.^  Then  having  read  some 
charm  or  other,^^  Kanda  kissed  Hari,  blessed  him,  and  lifted  hm  to  his 
heart. 

1  ^^H^ll^  lit.  'a  Pom's  waist-cloth'  (qnw))  hence  'after  the  manner  of  Poma.' 
In  Bih&r,  on  occasionB  of  births,  marriages,  &o,  it  is  cnsfcomary  to  employ  Doms 
and  their  women  to  dance,  as  a  sign  of  joy.  qnW  ^  ^  particular  way  of  tying 
up  the  waist-cloth  so  that  movements  may  not  be  impeded.  frtmirW  ^^7  be  freely 
translated  as  '  tacking  np  their  petticoats  like  Poms.' 

'  %1^T5  '  a  congratulatory  birth-song,'  for  an  example,  see  Harkh'nilth's  songe 
in  Maithil  Chr.,  No.  11. 

*  m^  WIW,  dancing  &e.    qnw^  ^^  ^^te  '  above. 

*  ^?T?fT^  is  almost  certainly  incorrect  for  ?i7r%.  ^^^  MS.  A.,  the  word  has  been 
aooidentally  destroyed. 

*  Lit.  •  with  her  blood  her  life.' 

*  V'  ^^^^5  means  *  to  talk  nonsense,'  hence,  *  to  talk  londly  and  inarticulately.' 
Bate  gives  WTVPIT^  *  ^  talk  in  one's  sleep,  or  in  delirinm.' 

'  ^I^^CIJI  —  Hindi  ^^  m^,  *  having  screamed.' 

'  ^ra^5  ia  the  obUqne  form  of  ^^^  *  cut,'  agreeing  with  if^  which  is  in  the 
genitive  case  (postposition  omitted)  governed  by  Q|^. 

*  A  ^^9t  «  <ihe  small  earthen  pitcher  hnng  at  the  top  of  a  tdl  or  toddy  palm 
to  oolleot  the  jnice. 

^  €hr».  ^^*-  *  something  or  other.'  The  affix  ^  or  ^f  is  added  to  interro- 
gatiye  pronouns  to  give  the  idea  of  indefiniteness.  In  the  present  poem,  it  also  occurs 
with  %  (V.  68,  c/.  Bid.  XIII,  2),  flu  (IX,  44),  ^  (if^f ,  JX,  9),  and  ^  (IX,  86). 
^  I  derive  from  the  Skr.  fn^  in  fCTP,  *like  this,'  i^np,  'like  what,'  &o. 
•nn  can  become  in  Prflqrit  o^^  Lassen,  p.  116,  c/.  Vara.  Ill,  4,  Hemaohandra, 
II,  80).  In  Apabhraq^^  Pr&k|it,  we  find  the  form  %||  for  ^^(1(1  (H.  0.  lY,  402) 
arising  through  the  forms  ♦lfft[V,  *Wf^  (cf,  Lassen,  p.  465)  j  and  the  termination 
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(55)  One  day  itliappened  that  Ya^ocUL  laid  him  in  a  corner^  (nnder) 
a  waggon,  and  pnt  him  to  sleep.  Being  extremely  occupied,  she  went 
away  somewhere  on  some  business,  (and  forgot  all  about  him).  Thus 
lay  the  Great  Lord,  in  such  discomfort  gazing  and  prying  about  the 
waggon.  The  Befnge  of  the  refngeless  kicked  up  his  feet,  and  over- 
tnmed  the  waggon.  Who  was  there  who  had  strength  (sufficient)  to  prop 
it  up  (against  him)  P  All  the  ropes^  were  broken,  and  all  the  com- 
ponent parts^  of  the  waggon  were  knocked  to  pieces.  (60)  Hearing 
the  crash  the  great  people  (of  the  place)  ran  up,  unable  to  tell  who 
could  have  upset  the  waggon,^  but  the  children  said  "  We  can  take  our 
oath;  he^  (Hari)  has  upset  it,  we  have  seen  it  with  our  own  eyes," 
"0  mother,  mother  "^^  cried  Ya^oda,  as  she  picked  up  her  child,  "a 
miracle  has  happened."  Saith  Man'bodh  "  Hari  found  an  opportunity, 
and  displayed  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  his  might." 

End  of  Book  II. 


Book  in. 

When  some  days  had  passed,  Hari  soon  began  to  be  able  to  use  hands 
and  f eet.7  What  place  was  there,  where  he  did  not  go  P  How  often  did 
he  go  outside^  the  court-yard  of  the  house.  Gleefully  used  Madam 
Yaiodi  to  laugh,  as  she  ever  and  again  caught  him  up  and  brought 
him  back  from  the  outer  doorway.  How  often  did  he  attempt  to  catch 
snakes  (thinking  them  pieces  of  rope),  how  often  did  he  eat  lime  mistak- 
ing^ it  for  curds !     (5)  Cleverly  he  used  to  beat  people  and  run  away^^  and 

of  the  xniBBJTig  form  ^r^[9^  from  whioh  %||  mnst  have  descended,  appears  to  have 
been  presenred  in  the  Maithil  ^^, 

'  ^nr  means  '  comer/  not  in  Bate, — a  pure  Mth.  word. 

*  Wfif  =«  «fii   =  *  string',  *  rope.* 

'  ^I^ETflfir  *»  Wn9Nr9ty  ""  '  worthless  things', '  nnconsidered  trifles' ;  henoe^ 
here,  the  minor  pieces  which,  pnt  together,  go  to  make  np  a  cart. 

^  Lit. '  not  having  said  who  had  overtnmed  the  waggon.'  %  is  for  %^  the  agn 
of  the  aocnsative,  and  not  the  interrogative  prononn. 

^  f^if  »  j^  the  obliqne  form  used  exceptionally,  before  a  transitive  verb  in 

the  past  tense,  instead  of  the  nominative. 

'  An  exclamation  of  astonishment,  like  the  familiar  Bdp  re  B^P,  *  O  Father, 
Father ! ' 

'  T^^)  '  ^ble  to  nse  his  hands.'    ^ift^prC}  '  able  to  use  his  feet.' 

*  ^H  ^rf^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^  misprint  for  ^^\|fiE|. 

*  ^  ^^  *  think,  imagine.' 
*'^Wr^WW, 'togo.' 
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ihns  he  became  the  worry  of  her  life.  How  often  did  she  snatch  fire  out  of 
his  hand!  and  how  often  did  he  bnm^  (his  fingers),  when  she  was  not  look- 
ing !'  At  length  she  said  to  him,  "  yon  most  learn  from  me»^  If  yon  break 
joar  legs^  I  shall  have  no  one  left  to  me'\  Saying  this  she  tied  him  np 
to  a  (heavy)  mortar,  and  added,  "  My  eon,  if  yon  run  away  now,  you 
won't  be  able  to  go  fast."^  Then,  feeling  quite  safe  about  him  (she 
went  away),  and  Hari  seized  his  opportunity,  and,  taking  the  mortar  in 
his  arms  rolled  it  away  ;^  (10)  Boiling^  and  bouncing^  it  goes,  to  where 
the  two  huge  trees'  were*  The  Lord  of  the  lotus  dexterously  tore  up  the 
two  Aijunaa^®  without  touching  them  with  his  hand.    The  great  trees 


J,  lit,  *  cooked  himself/ 

*  Lit,  'without  looking.'    ^^w  is  for  p^w,  'withont,'  l^nrT  ^  the  oblique 
farm  of  HFnr,  verbal  noun  of  V  mW,  *look/ 

'  TRtf%  HTfr  Mfold Mth.  for  ^i^  ^.     ^T'l^ia  oblique  of  ^fii^.      ^ITC 

ia  thfl  Ap.  Pr.  possessive  pronoun  ^||i^  (H.  G .  lY,  434) .  The  termination  f^  may  be 
the  Ap.  Pr.  locative  termination  f^  but  this  is  unlikely.  It  is  probably  a  weakened 
formof  the  Ap.  Pr.  termination  of  the  Gtenitive  of  fem.  nouns,  %  (H.  Oh.  IV  850,  Kra- 
madiiwara.  85).  It  will  be  observed  that  ^^Kf(  here  is  feminine.  Compare  Bid.  LI, 
6,  irbere  there  is  a  similar  fem.  obi.  form  ^xfw,  or,  with  the  genitive  aflBLi,  t|tf^. 
The  T»ffl««^^^<^  form  of  i^^Plf  would  be  ^^[^  which  ooonrs  in  the  old  Hindi  of 
Ghaiid(28,  62).  Ht^lK  ^K:%  ^fTT  9  i\%,  '*^®  herdsman  tends  the  cows  of 
mother'  (Hoemle,  G^.  Gr.,  p.  206) ;  this,  as  Hoemle  clearly  shows,  is  derived 
from  the  Ap.  masculine  genitive  ^^  or  tj^^.  It  is  of  course  unnecessary  to  do 
more  than  point  out  here  the  now  established  fact,  that  the  Bihiri  obUque  form  is  the 
direct  descendant  of  the  Prikrit  genitive ;  postpositions  like  ^^  (Skr.  iff ?ct  (?) 
Hoemle,  G*.  Gr.,  p.  226),  or  <  (Pr.  ^),  being  merely  verbal  nouns  governing 

the  genitive. 

*  9TT  hi  the  text  is  a  misprint  for  7f H. 

»  Lit  *  (I  will  see)  then  (how)  you  run  away  crawling*  W(J^  ^KX9,  ^o'  ^Vi^ 
HIV,  « you  may  run  away,*  «|ra  heing  2.  plur.  pres.  conjunctive.  ^  fnP  occurs  also 
in  Skr.  (ftrfir)  *  to  crawl  (like  a  child).*    In  modem  Maithilf  it  is  more  usual  in  the 
form  ^  X^  .    There  is  aJso  in  the  Migadhi  dialect  of  Bihiri,  a  word  ^Vt,  *a  boy.* 

6  1^ ^tV^nV,  =  *roll  away.'    Not  in  Bate. 

7  ^  |)s^  —  •  roU.*    Not  in  Bate. 

*  ^  1«rnr  ^  '  bounce.*    Not  in  Bate. 

*  ^^J^Skr  , ^fiWTO,  Prikrit  ^[%!^X^,  «*•  1>»^8  »  ^*  ^^^^    ^  M*^'  **  ^ 
used  to  mean  *  huge,*  *  vast.  *  '  dense.*    B.  g.  ^mnp  ^^,  '  a  dense  forest.* 

»  The  two  Arjuna  trees  (terminalia  alata  glabra),  were  two  sons  of  Kuvera, 
who  were  cursed  by  Nirada  to  assume  the  forms  of  trees  until  liberated  by  Krishna. 
Kfish^  dexterously  uprooted  them  by  hitching  the  mortar  across  the  two,  and 
giring  it  a  sadden  jerk.    They  then  assumed  their  proper  forms. 
B  fi 
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fell,  and  the  crssb}  made  (hiB  power)  manifest  in  the  world.  Hearing 
the  crash  Nanda  leaving  his  cows,  ran  np,  (saying)  *'let  them  lather 
be  put  in  the  pound  (than  that  I  should  stay  here).  What  tree  has 
fallen  P  There  is  no  storm'  nor  (even)  a  shower,^  I  am  peihaps  rained 
to*day.''^  (15)  Seeing  the  court-yard  empty,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
and  Ya^di  lost  all  life  and  power,^  **  what  reward  has  come  to  me  after 
watching  so  much  ?  I  do  not  see  either  the  mortar  or  the  rope."  Im- 
mediately^ afterwards  she  ran  up,  like  a  milch  cow  who  has  lost^  her 
calf.  She  untied^  Hari*s  bonds,  and  pressing  him  to  her  heart,  display- 
ed the  utmost  affection  and  trust  in  him«  She  covered  him  with  the 
comer  of  her  garment,  and  carried  him  into  the  house,  where'  her  eyes 
poured  forth  water  like  rain-clouds*  (20)  She  kissed  his  face,  and  gave 
him  suck,  and  rejoiced  with  all  her  friends. 

Saith  Man'bodh,  of  my  own  knowledge,  have  I  deseribed  the  medita- 
tions of  Bila  Govinda* 

EiTD  OF  Book  in« 


Book  IV* 

One  day  Nanda  Ji's  troubles  of  mind  increased,  as  he  stood  before 
the  Lady  Ya4od£ :  for  he  feared  that  some  calamity  would  befall  his 
countiy  of  Gokula,  so  he  summoned  all  his  neighbours  and  sat  silent^ 
**  Night  and  day  on  all  sides  is  there  fear  of  wolves,^^  and  through  them 

*  ^cmr  for  %mTH' 

*  f^nnfC,  *»  storm.'    Not  m  Bate. 
'  Vlfv,  *  a  shower.'    Kot  in  Bate. 

^  Lit, — '  To-day  there  are  twelve  roads  (info)  mj  oastle,'  a  cannnan  Vaithil 
expresflion.    A  oastle  with  Evrenl  gates  is  easily  captured. 
^  Lit,  Most  her  heart  and  hand.' 

*  ^9r#  >s  the  loo.  sixig  of  f^T^,  'the  act  of  joining,'  the  verh-nomi  of 
\^  ^TRT.  Hence  it  is  in  this  form  commonly  used  adrerbially,  '  on  the  jainiiig/  i.  e^ 
'  immediately.' 

^  ^^  V  %K%*  ^^'  of  ^hnjW,  verb,  nonn  of  ^/  ^Kj{n},  *  to  lose/  lit. 
•On  acconnt  of  losing  her  calf.'  In  modem  Maithilf  this  change  of  ^  to  if  (as  in 
^|^*9ITgi  for  $%*'«niH)  is  considered  Tolgar.  There  is  a  village  ia  Madhuhani 
called  HWlhr,  which  is  called  by  the  common  people  ^^nVt^. 

*  ^  ^iti  B  the  common  word  in  M aithiH  meaning  to  '  unfasten,'  *  untie.' 

*  ^^,  'there.' 

^  HHr,  <^j'  *  silent/  not  in  Bate. 

*^  Other  legends  make  the  wolves  speoiaOy  ercated  fiy  Epsh^a  m  ocdar  te 
compel  his  foster-father  ta  leave  Gokula^ 
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the  people  of  the  yillage  are  losing  all  their  wealth^.  Do  ye  all  meet 
and  consult  together  in  a  panchy  for  attacks  are^  being  continually  made 
upon  us.  (5)  It  is  now  no  longer  proper  that  we  should  dwell  here.  Arise' 
and  settle  near  YfindiLyana.  There  one  sees  the  mountain  Crovardhana,^ 
even  gadng  on  it  is  right  for  cowherds^  (much  more  living  near  it). 
If ezt  day  all  arose  together'  like  Gypsies^  they  departed  in  a  moment. 
This  (new)  city  became  more  beautiful  than  that  one,  and  it  rose 
(gbrious)  as  Ayodhyd.® 

So  Hari  became  seven  years  of  age  and  never  ceased  sporting.^ 
(10)  Sometimes^^  he  danceth,  and  sometimes  singeth  songs.  An  age 
nssd  to  pass  in  even  making  him  eat.^^ 

One  day  Nanda  called  the  two  brothers  Hari  and  Haladhara  to  him- 
self,  and  said  "Br&hmaps  study  books,  and  Kshattriyas  archery,  but 
cowherds^  learn  cattle-tending  from  their  boyhood."^   They  whom  Indra 

'  My  ^  ^iritVt  ^  added  for  the  sake  of  rhyme. 

*  Note  the  forms  99ni;f^,  ^?ti;fw>  (^«  ™  text  ia  a  miflprint  for  ^•),  which 
are  common  contractions  for  |0j|M|fi|,  and  ^tT^fW*  These  forms  have  not  been 
noted  in  the  grammar :  other  instances  will  be  f onnd  (f7^i[fw>  KT^fW)  ^  ^^d. 
IiXXYI,  8 ;  but  Bid.  only  nses  these  in  the  feminine.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case 
in  Hanbodh,  or  in  the  modem  language,  e.  g,  ^|[f)^  above  is  masculine.  In  com- 
mon writing  at  the  present  day,  these  forms  are  continually  written  without  the  final  r, 
thus,  ^nfl^y  ^i^TW>  "^hich  is  dne  to  the  extremely  feeble  way  in  which  a  final  |^  is 
pnmonnoed.    See  Gram.  §  7. 

*  ^  ^SVi^y  (not  hi  Bate),  —  *  be  rooted  np,'  hence,  *  to  arise  ;*  compare  Parable 
of  the  ProdigalSon  in  Grammar,  ipi^irfTJ^f  ^WlfT^Tinr  HJTWJW,  'Iwifl  arise 
and  go  to  my  father.'  It  is  derived  from  the  Skr.  ^/  ^iq?  (*^7q7fir)  '  to  be  rooted 
up.'  In  Skr.,  tiiis  verb  is  only  nsed  in  the  causal  form  (^i^iEl|fir)  '  he  roots  up.' 
tj  ^,  however,  forms  If^fll 

^  Which  means  '  cattle-increasing.' 

*  M,  here  means  ^f^,  'proper.'     nxtT  is  oblique  of  nfiCt  'a  GoAlii'   f%, 

*  ^^rf^  means  '  together.' 

7  ^%T  is  a  kind   of  wandering  tribe  of  hunters.    See  the  word  ia  the  Yo- 
esbolary  to  my  Mth.  Ghrestomathy. 

*  The  city  of  Hariohandra  was  Ayodhyft. 

*  Lit,  '  was  there  any  time  at  which  he  had  no  time  for  sport  ? ' 

*  The  obU  form  ^rs  of  ^^  is  rare. 

'^  JAJt.y  *  (If)  he  will  eat,  a  whole  kaZpa  (2tt.  the  destruction  at  the  end  of  a 
kolpo)  passes  away.'  The  meaning  ia  that  he  oonld  not  be  enticed  away  from  play 
stea  to  hia  meals. 

^  In  the  text  ^I'JK  =  Skr.  ^i^^. 

u  j)Vf^   obi. .  of  %\r  a  boy.    The  usual  form  of  the  word  is  ^m.    In  Mth. 
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(the  Lord  of  the  Cknifl),  Brahmi  and  3iTa  serve,  to  them  did  Nanda  make 
over  the  care  of  tending  cattle.  Hari  and  TTn.1ftflTiA.r  were  both  delighted, 
and  taking  their  calves  went  to  Yfind&vana.  (15)  Heavenly  damsels  be- 
came incarnate  (as  cowherdesses)  in  Goknla,  who  though  they  had  fortune 
and  many  relations  cared  nothing  for  them.^  Only  Kfish^a  pleases 
them  all ;  the  homes  of  the  mothers-in-law  and  sisters-in-law,  only  ipake 
them  angry.  No  one  attends  to  the  remonstrances  of  any  person,  all 
their  hearts^  were  directed  to  Krishna  only. 

One  day  when  Kpshpi  was  with  his  companions  he  came  to  a  pool 
in  the  Yamun^,  and  when  he  saw  it  he  considered  to  himself,  "  this  is 
where  the  snake  K41i  is  invincible."'  (20)  Now,  no  beast  or  bird  ever 
drank  the  water  of  that  pool,  knowing  that  it  was  like^  poison.  The  trees 
and  herbs  on  the  bank  were  all  bnmt  np,  but  the  flame  of  the  fire 
(which  bnmed  them)  was  (a  flame)  of  poison.^  "To-day  (thought 
Krishna),  will  I  settle  this  affair  and  therefore  I  shonld  not  sit  idle.  Let 
me  haste  and  enter  the  water."  Saying  this  he  ascended  the  iMdamh^  tree 
and  tightened  his  waist  cloth,  and  closing  his  two  eyes,  Mnr&ri  leaped. 
He  smacked'^  his  arms  against  his  body  as  a  challenge,  and  hearing  the 
sound  thereof,  the  snake  issued  forth.  (25)  In  mighty  wrath  he  hastened 
out,  and  whirling  round  kept  encircling  (Krishna)  for  an  hour.^     Rising 

after  a  long  vowel,  a  nasal  alone  is  considered  as  eqniyalent  to  the  oomponnd  of 
annnfaiVa  and  the  3rd  consonant  of  any  class.  Examples  are  ^W  ^^  m(  '  ^  f'OS  >' 
in^  or  vl\^^  *a  vessel;'  aNlT  or  ^\j  *a  boy;'  ^^m  or  ^rff,  a  mango.'  Com- 
pare in  the  case  of  aspirates,  ^fj^  or  qrfv^  '  a  shoulder  ;*  1||^  or  ^fw,  '  a  tying ;' 
%iH^  or  JirC, '  thither.^ 

The  derivation  of  ^ifT  or  "^^T,  *a  boy,"  is  donbtful. 

*  Lit,  "though  they  had  wealth  and  relations,  they  were  satiated  with  them.' 
^  for  ^^  occurs  also  in  1.  29,  and  also  in  (B.)  2, 1.  I  am  unable  to  account  for 
the  form.  In  9,  16,  when  the  line  is  repeated,  the  form  is  ^^.  ^lf%  aPC^inthe 
teJct  should  be  ^(^JIcfM*    ^c  «/  ^|f^^  means  '  be  satiated;'  not  in  Bate. 

'  ifirS  ^  ^rf%  #f  i^  the  text  should  be  divided  inr  S^lirf^  #T.    \/  ITS 
means  literally  '  be  stopped/  hence,  as  here,  '  be  attracted.' 
'  A^^IK  =    {fj^li,  '  that  which  cannot  be  warded  off.* 

*  inr  in  ftvnr  is  the  Skr.  IRJ  'like.' 

*  Here  in  f ^frf'inr,  fn  is  the  termination  of  the  general  oblique  form. 

*  This  was  the  only  tree  existing  on  the  banks  of  the  pool.  It  had  been 
preserved  from  destruction  by  the  accidental  fall  of  a  drop  of  ambrosia  upon  it 
from  Garuda's  beak. 

7  ^ff^  ^9|K^  is  the  smacking  of  the  arms  against  the  chest,  which  wrestlen 
indulge  in  before  the  combat.  %jm  is  the  Skr.  i^:,  Mg.  Pr.  ?^t5.  >/  ISITC  i«  not 
in  Bate. 

*  I.  e.,  his  length  was  so  great,  that  it  took  an  hour  to  do  it. 
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high  as  a  motmtam,  the  snake  hissed,  (while  there  stood  Kpsh^a)  alone 
without  fsjDjlj  or  retainers.  (The  snake)  bound  npi  (Krishna's)  body 
and  accomplished  his  object.  He  performed  wondrons  actions,  and  seized 
Efishj^a  with  his  teeth.  (As  they  sank,  so  vast  was  their  size  that)  the 
(waters  in  the)  pool  of  the  Yamnni  (rose,  and  it)  became  filled  to  the 
brim.*  In  the  water  nothing^  but  serpent*  could  be  seen.  For  a  space 
Efishna  became  greatly^  distressed,  and  the  king  of  serpents  displayed 
great  insolence.  (30)  Seeing  this  his  companions  ran,  and  collected^  a 
crowd  in  the  Tillage.  Nanda,  Ya^odiL,  and  Balar&ma  ran,  not  a  crow's  son^ 
remained  in  the  yillag^.  Fnll  of  anxiety  they  arrived  at  a  run,  and 
Ya^oda  threw  herself  down  and  rolled  upon  the  earth,  while,  with  fixed  eyes> 
Nanda  gazed  upon  his  son,  breathless  and  voiceless  like  a  picture.  One 
cowherdess,  weighing  the  matter  in  her  mind,  and  remembering  one  or 
two  instances  of  Kfishpa's  might,  said.  (35)  "  He  who  beareth  the  conch- 
akell  in  his  hand,  is  clever  in  (preserving)  his  life"  and  not  the  least  speck 
of  the  beanty  of  her  face  was  dimmed.?  ^  Another  said,  "  the  day  with- 
oat  the  snn,  the  night  without  the  mo<Hi,  and  Vraja  without  Hari, — ^these 
three  are  all  aHke.  He  who  returns  to  Vraja  without  D&modara,^  shame, 
Atone  be  upon  his  father  and  his  mother.  Let  us  all  throw  ourselvcE^ 
into  the  pool  of  the  Yamund.  It  were  happier  for  us  that  the  serpent  ate 
us  than  this  (that  we  shotdd  desert  Hari) ."  Of  what  was  to  be  done,^^  no 
one  knew  anything,  and  for  an  instant  the  bank  of  the  river^^  became 
filled  with  cries.^'  (40)  Haladhara's  soul  became  filled  with  anguish, 
and  seeing  this,  Hari's  eyes  became  blood-shot  through  rage.  He 
xemembered^  his  might,  and  acted  like  himself  .^^    He  violently  opened 

*  91  here,  and  $  if^  in  1.  80,  are  irregnlar  indecl.  participles  of  y^  ofT,  'go.' 
The  form  is  nsed  only  after  the  past  tense  of  another  verb,  and  beyond  emphasizing 
the  meaning  of  that  other  verb,  has  no  other  force.    ^  ^1|,  lit.  *  aooomplish.' 

*  ^IM^R,  *  filled  to  the  brim.'    Not  in  Bate. 

*  ^Hi^  W(^f  ^^'j  '  serpent  on  serpent.'    ^TItHt  ^  Ai^  old  locatiye. 

*  ^^,  this  word  occurs  more  than  once.    It  occurs  in  4.15,  and  2, 1  (text  note  ft) 

*  %  ^9,  see  note  \  above. 

*  A  common  idiom  for  saying  that  not  a  soul  remained. 
'  IRfff^,  feni-  of  'iWr  (Skr.  ^TTW). 

*  I.  e.    ErishigLa. 

*  LU,  *fall.' 

^  ^   J^  ^   ^^   ^'^^  should  be  fT^IRr,  gen.  sing,  of  ^[f^  the  verbal  noxm 

u  R^,  '  the  high  bluff  of  a  river.' 
"  %'^fKl,  see  note  ^  page  7. 
u  ^J^Tfljtf^   '  memory.'    Not  in  Bate. 

M  ^f[^  means,  'custom,'  'habit.'  The  sentence  is  Hterally  'took  his  own 
habit.' 
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his  bonds  and  fetters,  and  a  terribly  unequal^  battle  took  place  id 
the  water.'  He  was  a  man,  but  of  what  avail^  was  his  Yalonr  ?  There 
were  a  hundred  serpents  there,  how  many  could  he  seize?  (Yet) 
conquering  he  stood  upon  the  middle^  snake,  and  fixed  his  feet  as  firmly 
as  a  thunderbolt.  (45)  Nanda  and  his  &mily  saw  this  with  joy,  and  for  a 
short  space  they  (saw)  a  ndch  gratis.**  As  (Kpishpa)  danced  (upon  the 
snakes)  he  so  pounded  them  that  from  every  hood  the  blood  flowed  (in 
torrents).  The  mass  of  blood  flowed  away  at  once,  and  the  Yamuni 
ceased  to  be  that  river  and  became  the  Saraswati.*  The  serpent's  wife 
humbly  speaks  a  word,  *'  0,  thou  who  bearest  the  conch-shell  in  thine 
.hand,  grant  me  my  husband  as  a  gift.  It  is  forbidden  to  slay?  one  who 
hath  taken  refuge  with  thee.  In  his  ignorance,^  a  great  sin  hath  been 
(committed  by  my  husband).  (50)  How  great  is  the  difEerence^  between 
the  mighty  Lord  of  great  power  and  pride,  and  a  miserable  evil-minded 
serpent."  Hearing  this  ELari  became  gracious,  and  K4Ii  Naga  began  to 
address  him.  "  Pardon,  pardon,  Lord  of  Lakshmi,  my  sin.  Fully^^  ha^e 
I  committed  a  fault.  Seize  not  me  who  have  taken  refuge  with  thee.  I 
have  now  no  poison.  Give  me  an  order  and  I  will  perform  it.  In  fear 
of  Garu4a  I  live  in  this  place,  I  go  nowhere,  and  bear  great  sorrows." 
(Krishna  then  said  to  him),  (55)  "  when  Garu(Ja  shall  see  (the  marks  of) 
my  feet  (upon  thy  head)  he  shall  foiget  his  enmity,  and  count  thee  as  hit 
friend.  Now  no  longer  canst  thou  live^^  here,  with  thy  family^*  go 
thou  to  the  Ocean.*'  After  saluting  (Kfislu[ia)  thereupon  all  the  snakeB 
of  that  pool,  as  many  (in  fact)  as  were  in  the  Yamun&,  departed.  With 
his  family  he  went  to  the  Ocean,  and  then  that  pool  became  pleasant 


^  ft^ni  W^  is  c^  nneqTially  matched  battle,  as  opposed  to  «vrif  WfH*  hi  which 
the  parties  are  equally  matched. 

*  WafX,  loo-  of  ^Hf. 

*  Lit.  *  how  mnoh  valour  coald  he  perform.* 

*  ilfiwrf^  «  oblique  of  infira. 

*  fk^  ^VtfvV,  ^^'  'without  cowries,'  hence  'free  of  expense,'  *  gratis.* 
^  Vsf^,  lit,  '  escaped*.    The  water  of  the  Saraswati  is  red. 

7  ^^ffj  is  long  form  of  ^^^  « alaughter.' 

*  lIiR*for  ^(9n,  see  note  '  page  10.    wm9i  *is  the  instr.  (governed  by  fl(lp 
of  «inW,  the  verbfiJ  noun  of  >/  ^if,  '  hno^.' 

»  Lit,  *  where  is  the  great  Lord,  and  where  the  snake,'  qf.  the  Skr.  use  of  the 
particle  9. 

^'^  lift  ^,  'f^y.'  9t^  Uterally  =  ^^. 
^^  fanr^    '  &  means  of  livelihood,'  *  profession.' 

^f^m^  ^fcmr,  'family-' 
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Nanda  and  Tatodi  considered  in  tlieir  minds  that  (this  escape  of  Kpsh^a) 
was  as  if  he  had  been  bom  (again)  that  day.^ 

(60)  He  who  shall  read  or  hear  (the  tale  of)  the  snbdning  of  K&li,  will 
oonnt  a  hundred  Yamas'  as  but  a  straw.  All  his  life  he  will  rejoice  with  a 
wealth  and  relations,'  and  after  final  death  will  dwell  in  Yaikuntha.^ 
SaithMan'bodh,  ''all  became  full  of  joy,  and  departed  singing  and  dancing." 

Ehd  of  Book  IV. 


Book  V, 

One  day  Hari  and  Haladhara,  the  two  brothers,  went  with  the 
children  to  a  grove  of  tdl  palms.  The  fragrance  of  the  tdls  came  to 
them,  and  the  months  of  all  became  dripping*  with  water.  Some 
(tried)  staves*  and  some  (tried)  clods,  bnt  the  tdl  fruit  fell  not, — the 
only  thing  that  fell  was  the  saliva^  from  their  mouths.  Seeing  this  the 
ktus-eyed  one  laughed,  and  Haladhara  seized  and  shook  one  of  the  trees, 

(5)  Before®  this  the  demon  Dhenuka  had  settled  to  come  there,  and 
under  the  form  of  an  ass  was  keeping  guard  over  the  tdl  grove.  Hearing 
(the  boys  cry)  "  Catch,  Catch,"  he  became  exceeding  wroth,  and  came  up 
biaying  and  kicking.^  Coming  near  he  aimed^^  a  terrible  kick,  and  like  a 
demon^^  attacked  Haladhara.  Haladhara  seized  hiTn  by  the  hind-legs, 
and  whirling  him  violently  round,  struck  him  again  and  again  against 
the  tdl  tree.  From  Haladhara  did  that  wicked  being  obtain  the  excellent 
frait  (of  salvation),  and  became  assimilated^'  with  his  deified  progeni- 
tors. (10)  Krishna  himself  seized  two  or  three  (of  the  demon's  feUow- 
asses),  and,  having  done  so,  used  them  as  missiles  for  knocking  down  the 
tdl  fruit.  Then  all  ate  the  tdl  fruits  together,  and  each  brought  a  load 
home  to  his  own  court-yard. 


^  1. 0.    They  liad  conaidered  him  as  good  as  dead,  and  had  came  to  life  again. 

*  Yama,  the  god  of  death. 

*  fflf  HWy  Bee  note  to  1. 15. 

^  The  fV^in  ^fS^iff  » the  sign  of  the  loo. 

*  ^  m  =  ^  ^ss:  'drip.'    Not  in  Bato. 

*  ^¥^  U  a  kind  of  staff  used  for  throwing  into  a  tree  for  knocking  down  the 
fmit.    Not  in  Bato. 

'  tig  =  'saUTa.'    Not  in  Bato. 

•^rfW*  =  ^f^nf*,  the  loo.  of  gf%ir,  •fiwt.» 

*  innlV,  'an  animal's  hind  legs.'    Not  in  Bato. 

*  ^  ^^,  'strike  with  violenoe.'    Not  in  Bato. 
**  1^]^,  =  '  a  demon ' :  lit  '  a  miaf ortnne.' 

"  \/  flWI^,  *  he  mixed.'    Not  in  Bato. 
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One  day  there  was  an  excellent  game  in  Yraja,  called  T^^  ^^^.^ 
The  conditions  of  losing  and  winning  in  this  game  were  that  the  losers 
were  to  carry  the  winners  on  their  shonlders.  Hearing  this,  the  demon 
Pralamba  came  violently,'  and  deceitfully  played  the  game  with  yigonr. 
(15)  With  (apparent)  difficulty^  he  lifted  (Haladharaon  to  his  shoulders), 
and  went  o£E  with  him  for  a  distance  of  ten  kafhas.  Then  he  increased 
in  size,  and  became  very  greats  Haladhara  struck  him,  and  called  out,^ 
**  Kfishnia,  Kpsh^a  he  is  carrying  me  off."^'  Hari  replied,  '*  0  Haladhara, 
keep  up  your  courage,  how  can  an  old  man  ever  be  deceived  ?7  Who  is 
there  such  that  he  can  carry  you,  Sir,^  ofE  P  In  a  moment  or  two,  your 
Honour  will  make  (this  demon)  happy."  Then  Haladhara  understood 
his  own  might,  and  slew*  Pralamba  with  a  single  blow  of  his  fist. 
(20)  Seeing  this,  all  the  cowherds  ran  up,  and  in  loud  tones^^  praised 
Balarama. 

A  short  time  after  this,  the  season  for  the  worship  of  Indra  arrived. 
Then  Kpsh^a  asked  all  the  elders,  ".Why  are  you  all  of  foolish  mind  ?" 
When  Nanda  told  him  that  it  was  the  worship  of  Indra,  the  Spring 
of  Happiness  broke  all  (their  counsels).  ''Cast  from  your  hearts  the 
worship  of  Surapati.  That  is  for  those  who  cultivate  fields.^^  (25)  What 
doth  the  caste  of  cowherds  in  worshipping  the  god.  With  love  and 
faith  they  should  worship  the  excellent  hill  (of  Govardhana).  When  a 
mountain  is  wroth  he  causeth  devastation,  and,  by  means  of^'  tigers  and 
lions,  he  causeth  wounds.*'  Twice  (or  thrice)  did  Kfish^a  say  these 
words  persistently,^*  and  hearing  his  words  they  gave  up  the  worship 
of  Indra,^*    Uniting  together  they  prepared  food^*  of  various  kinds,  and 

•  The  mme  according  to  the  Bhiigavata  was  guessing  the  names  of  flofrers. 
s  Ifiil  ^,  *  f oroiblj.*    Not  in  Bate. 

'  He  was  of  conrse  only  a  boy,  like  the  others,  in  appearance. 

•  1^$^  =:  ^^,  =  c/.  t^  for  ^  in  1,  29. 

'  V^  VtlT^t  '  <^  ^^t.'  The  sentence  is  literally,  *  struck,  and  having  called 
out,  began  (to  strike).' 

•  %K^*  ss  ^T$,  instr.  of  ^f^,  *  the  act  of  carrying  off*' 

7  Krishna  mockingly  alludes  to  the  fact  that  BaladLma  was  his  elder  brother. 

•  y^,  is  an  old  form  of  t^^,  *your  honour.' 

•  ^  VII  is  lit.  'fight.'    Here,  it  means  'conquer.' 

10  3(^^9    =  ^iit9TT9)  '  ^  confused  noise.    Not  in  Bate. 

w  LU.  to  whom  there  is  cultivation.    #1^  ^iff ,  is  the  usual  word  in  Mth, 

for  cultivation. 

"  nft  here  used  as  a  preposition,  *  by  means  of.' 

»  LU.,  *  having  become  thirst/  the  phrase  has  idiomatically  the  meaning  given 

in  the  text.  x       •  .        ^  ii, 

w  Lit,y  the  worship  of  Indra  remained  (unaccomplished),'  a  frequent  use  of  w» 

15  ^^^  is  <  food  offered  to  a  deity.' 
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went  to  worship  the  moantaiii  of  Govardhana.^  Then  Krishna  took  an 
incarnate  form  (as  the  god  of  the  monntain)  and  langhing  descended' 
from  it.  (30)  He  ate  all  the  offerings  which  he  could  get, — and  haying 
finished  his  meal  blessed  them  saying  *'  Suhha/mastu."  Giving  them  a  bless* 
ing,  he  disappeared,  and  with  (the  boy)  Krishna  they  all  returned  to  their 
oonrt-yardfi.  When  Surapati  (Indra)  heard  of  the  interruption  to  his 
ncrifioe,  he  rose  with  his  limbs  blazing  with  fire.  ''  Hath  a  human  being 
the  presumption^  to  interrupt  even  my  business  P"  Then  he  called  his 
cloads  and  told  them  all  to  go  to  Gokula.  (35)  '^  Hail,  Lightning,  and 
Ceaseless  Bain,  cut^  ye  off  the  creation  of  cowherds  from  the  earth." 
Samvartaka,  the  king  of  clouds,  made  obeisance,  and  hastened  proudly 
away.  An  army  of  fifty«six  times  ten  million  clouds^  departed,  and  the 
fire  of  thunder*  burst  forth.  Whirling  round  and  round  the  clouds  sur-p 
roondfid  Gokula,  as  a  &.lcon  swoops  down^  on  and  covers  a  quail.  How 
afaall  I  describe  the  overshadowing  of  that  rainy-season  P  It  was  not  less 
than  (the  crash  at  the)  general  destruction  of  the  universe. 

(4(0)  Cowherdesses,  and  cowherds,  she  buffaloes,  calves,  and  cows, 
fiunted^  from  the  cold.  From  the  hail,  and  the  pitiless  strokes  of  the 
lightning,  many  turned  round  and  fell  dead  on  the  spot.  Crying,  ''save 
me,  Kpsh^a.  I  can  find  no  refuge  for  my  feet,"  they  approached  him. 
He,  at  whose  name  all  difS.culties*  disappear,  himself  stood  there.  The 
earth  became  struck  with  drops  of  vermilion  from  the  damsels*  hair,  and 
their  lovely  veils  became  torn.  (45)  When  Krishna  saw  Radhd  and  the 
others  coming  to  him  (in  this  state)  his  eyes  became  filled  with  tears. 
He  threw  off  his  human  form,  and  tore  up  the  mountain  of  Govardhana. 
When  Hari  seized  the  excellent  mountain  and  held  it  up  as  an  umbrella,  all 
Grokula  became  relieved  from  terror.  "  Let  no  one  remain  (outside," 
cried  he)  *'  from  fear  that  the  mountain  will  fall ;  let  all  come^^  near  it." 

'  ^ra  ^  direct  for  obi.  V^VT,  or  im. 

'  Lit.  'his  feet  flowed  down  from  the  mountain.' 

*  tnit  =  Pers.  ^^. 

^  ^Jlr^  =  ^T7»  with  pleonastic  initial  1||.    The  word  is  a  common  one  in 
Uth. 

*  iiWr,  for  SWT,  *^6  loig  form  of  ^if ,  *  a  cloud.' 

*  9^  VT  VfRTy    *  thonder.'    3ir^  is  an  old  obi.  form  of  ^fif^,  like  TiT^T  ^ 
H^tnnff:,  or  like  ^n^  the  obi.  of  IfiTK, 

'  Lit.f  *  having  swooped  covers'. 

'  V^  f^^^ly    *  to  become  senseless  from  cold.'    The  word  is  not  used  in  Mth., 
for  any  other  kind  of  fainting.    Not  in  Bate.     Cf.  8.  10. 

*  3n^,  *  a  difficulty.' 

**  ^ifil  i8  here  indecl.  part,  of  y/  ^,  *  come.' 
C  G 
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Saying  thiB,  he  remained  straining  himself^  for  seven  days  with  his 
arms  uplifted.  (50)  Cowherdesses,  and  cowherds,  she  bnffaloes,  calves, 
and  cows,  all  joyfnlly  went  beneath  the  excellent  naonntain.  The  dark- 
ness ceased,'  and  the  heavenly  bodies  rose,  yet  no  one  knew  that  the  rain 
had  come  to  an  end.'  For  seven  days  the  wind  of  the  storm  continned, 
not  a  tree  or  leaf  escaped.  On  the  eighth  day  the  clouds  disappeared,^ 
and  after  finifthiTig  their  meal,'*  they  all  issued  forth.  Hari  laid  the  hill 
down  where  it  was  before*  and  from  that  day  he  was  called  Giridhara.. 
(55)  They  all  began  to  praise  him  saying,  "  It  looks^  as  if  some  god  had 
become  incarnate,  (what  with  the  afEiairs  of)  Putand,  the  trees,  and 
Kali  Ndga.  In  so  few  days,  these  great  marvels  have  occurred.  Now 
we  have  one  point  of  special  doubt,  when  we  consider  Krishna's  birth  to 
be  superhuman.  ^Who  is  he?  The  incarnation  of  what  divinity?'" 
Doubting  thus  were  all  the  cowherds.  No  one  reached  the  condnsion 
of  his  doubts,  (as  before  they  could  do  so)  EIrishna  threw  his  charm 
over  them,  (and  prevented  their  thinking  him  a  god) .  (60)  He  who  hears 
attentively  the  tale  of  Grovardhana,  crosseth  the  ocean  of  existence,  and 
goeth  to  the  abode  of  Hari.  All  his  difficulties  immediately  vanish,  and, 
saith  Man'bodh,  he  getteth^  eternal  happiness. 

End  of  Book  V. 


Book  VI. 

It  was  an  autumn  moon,  and  a  clear  night,  and  seeing  them  Hari 
became  inflamed*  with  love.  The  Lady  Radhd,  and  Padmini  also,  came 
together  bnnging  flowers.^  In  Yfindavana  they  had  the  Bdsa  dance,  and 
there  they  stayed  day  and  night.  Between  each  pair  of  cowherdesses 
was  there  a  Murari,  and  between  each  pair  of  Kfishnas,  was  there  a 
damsel.  (5)  In  this  manner  was  formed  the  circle  of  the  Basa^  and  some 
there  are  who  say  that  in  that  night  a  whole  oeon  passed.  Hari  delighted 
greatly  in  the  pleasures  of  this  dance,  and  (therefore)  the  Asuias  inter- 

^t^  VITfn  (o^  BlTTr^)  '  to  strain  one's  breath,'  *  to  act  Tiolentlj.' 

Cf.  note  on  ^  x^  ^  ^^^  27. 

^fffVr,  'end,'  *  cessation.' 

Lit.  *went  down  into  the  earth.' 


TTRfv  old.  loc.  of    ZW. 

y/  IfpT,  means  frequently  'appear,'  'seem,'  nsed  imperBonany. 

Lit.  *  plnnders  eternal  happiness.' 

in^,  indecl.  part,  of  ^  jf^^  *  be  intoxioated.' 

»  Read  ^  ^HT  4?  WT3^. 
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rapted  it.  A  bull  with  Ids  whale  body  coyered  with  cowdong  and 
vime^  came  along  harassing^  the  cows  on  his  way  by  his  violence. 
With  closed  eyes  he  iiinneth  about  in  ten  directions,  his  shoulders  and 
immp  high  as  a  mountain.  Such  a  bull  no  one  could  oppose  ;^  when  they 
saw  him  every  one  was  seized  with  trembling.  (10)  With  a  roar  as  of  a  lion 
he  threatened  Han,  and  began  to  throw  up  earth  behind  him%  He  shook* 
his  horns,  with  closed  eyes>  but  Kpshna  caught  him  by  the  horn  and 
sjamck  him.  Seizing  him,  Hari  struck  him  with  all  his  force  and  ex- 
hausted him^  and  hit  him  with  his  knee  exactly  on^  the  belly.  He  tore 
out  his  left  horn,  and  with  it  hit  him,  and  felled  him  to  the  grounds 
The  dead  bull  became  a  blessing,  (for  by  his  death)  the  earth  began  to 
be  relieved  of  its  burden, 

(15)  N&rada  the  saint  has  only  this  duty,  to  engender*  strife^  and  to 
encourage  the  enemies'  side.  One  day  he  went  to  Kamsa's  court-yard, 
and  told  him  by  degrees  all  (that  had  happened)^  How  the  guards  had 
become  intoxicated  and  gone  to  sleeps  and  Yasudeva  had  exchanged  the 
infants.  (He  told  him)  all  that  Hari  had  done  from  the  day  of  his 
birth, — ^the  subduing  of  Kili,  and  the  upholding  of  Grovardhana.  To 
all  (the  Asuras)  he  said,  *'  Make  some  device,  for  your  enemy  is  waxing 
stronger  day  by  day^  (20)  It  clearly  appears^  that  some  day  he  will 
destroy®  yoa ;  that  boy  will  become  the  destroyer  of  your  house."  King 
Eaipsa  began  to  say  **  From  long  ago  I  have  had  this  f  ear«'  Ho,  my 
Henchman,  thou  art  my  brother,  haste  and  call^^  Ke^i.  He  alone^ 
honoureth  my  cheriBhing,  above  all  doth  my  hope  increase  in  him." 
Thereupon  Keii  arrived  and  boasted^*  of  his  might ;  saying,  (26)  **  To- 
morrow will^  I  destroy  the  cowsheds  (of  Vraja),"  he  departed.     Then 

'  aff  H,  =  ihini.    Not  in  Bate. 

>  Read    ^[1ff^r(,    ^l"©!^   ^^   irregular   old    loo,  of    ^[?f^,    pros.  part,  of 
^  WW,    'harMB/    'oppreBa.'      The  BhojpW  prea,  part,  would  be  ^QWrfivif,  loc 

•  ^rPr  («c-  ^) 

'  LU.  *  looking  at/  a  oommon  idiom  in  Maithilf. 

*  Obliqne  of  ^Rn9^>  ^  sense  of  genitdve,  see  note  *,  page  2. 

r,  '  clearly.'    Not  in  Bate.  ^  ^r|y  is  here  osed  in  a  neatw  impersonal 


*  ^  t§|  is  here,  irregnlarly,  nsed  in  a  oansal  sense. 

*  nn  =  ^Xt  *  ^eu** '    Not  in  Bate. 

"  ^ft  (*  Bhojpdri  form),  2  imperat.  sing,  of  ^  ^. 
^  f|[%,  Lit.  *  form, '  henoe,  *  person. '  =  Hindi  9^* 

"  \/  ^W^y  ^^^  ~  *  boast.* 

*>  $  sign  of  fatore,  see  note  ',  page  6« 
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Kaipdd  called  Akrdra,  and  explained  the  whole  affair  from  beginning  to  end. 
"  All  the  Yddavas  will  I  drive  away^  except  thee.  The  two  children  will 
I  kiU  and  take  a  fine'  from  Nanda.  I  will  confiscate^  all  his  cows  and 
she-bnfEaloes,  and  plunder  all  Vraja  of  all  the  wealth  I  can  find  in  it. 
Then  will  I  take  my  revenge,  and  slay  the  evil-minded  Ugrasena,  and 
Yasndeva.  (30)  With  your  permission,  will  I  enjoy  my  kingdom.  (There- 
fore) dothon  to-day  perform  the  task  I  wish  (thee  to  undertake).  I  will 
behave^  to  thee  as  if  thou  wert  my  brother,  and  at  dawn  will  divide 
the  land  and  give  thee  half.  I  purpose  to  proclaim  on  all  sides,  a  '  Sacrifice 
of  the  Bow,'  hasten  to  invite  them,  and  return  to  me.  Bama  and  Krishna 
the  sons  of  Yasudeva  esteem  no  one,  on  account  of  the  strength  of  their 
own  arms.  I  have  two  wrestlers,  Chanura  and  Mush^i,  who  will  look  upon 
them  as  mere  straws,  and  slay  them  on  the  instant.  (35)  I  have  a  famous 
Elephant  named  Kuvalaya  Pi^a,  which  if  it  choose  can  destroy^  the 
chariot  of  the  Sun.  They  are  but  men,  and  how  much  prowess  can  they 
show.  They  are  young,  and  in®  an  instant  will  die.  I  have  heard  that 
when  Indra  sent  his  clouds,  Kpshi^  upheld  the  mountain^  that  he  eats 
buffalo  curds,  milk,  gki,  and  Jchtr^  and  that  he  is  prospering?  every  day. 
Mount  thy  chariot  and  set  off  at  once,  (and  mind  that)  what  is  pleasing 
io  me  is  that  thou  should'st  bring  mine  enemy  here."  (40)  When  the 
assembly  arose,  only^  a  few  remained  behind,  and  AJkrdra  was  delayed 
as*  it  was  too  late  to  start.  (So)  for  that  day  D&napati  (Akrura)  remained 
there,  and  agreed^^  to  all  that  EiLmikb  said.  He  began  to  perform  so 
(wicked  an)  action,  because,  on  account  of  his  faith  he  knew  somewhat 
of  the  future.  When  he  agreed,  Akrdra  laughed,  and  became  full  of 
joy  at  the  prospect  of  gazing  upon  Krishna.  (He  sang)  **  Blessed, 
blessed,  am  I,  blessed  is  my  lot ;  blessed  is  my  tongue^  and  blessed  my 
love  (to  Krishna).  (45)  He  who  became  incarnate  to  protect^^  the 
Vedas,  whose  work  it  is  to  support  the  earth.     He  who  became  incarnate 

^  j^  %^  =  ^y  V^f^,    Kpsh^,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  reader, 
was  a  Yidava. 

'  ^iHK  W^CtW^f  *  ^  declare  to  be  Goremment  property/  '  to  confiscate/ 

*  HfiMlft,  'behaviour/ 

•  inr,  =  skr.  ir8r,  '^' 

7  T^lfS    lit'  *  one  who  is  to  prosper,'  hence  here,  *  one  who  prospers.' 
>  inif,  lit.  *  like.'    Compare  the    Hindi    ^IVT  m, 

*  %?9,  lit.,  *  for,'  hence,  *  on  account  of.' 

"  ^rftft  «W,  *to  agree'   =  ^^nrpc  IF^  =  ^KMrTT  IF^  (v-  43)- 
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and  rent  the  pOJar,^  with  him  shall  I  hold  conrerse.  He  who  taking  the 
form  of  a  dwarf  deceived  Bali,  with  him  shall  I  hold  conyerse.  He 
whom^  the  Kshatrija  race  fear,  he  who  caused  to  fall'  the  pride  of 
Ravana."  Saith  ManlixMih,  '*  If  I  were  to  describe  the  joy  of  Akrdra, 
twelve  years  would  pass  by  (in  doing  so)." 

End  of  Book  VI. 


Book  VH. 

One  day  there  arose  a  cry^  in  Groknla,  **  a  creature  in  the  form  of  a 
horse  hath  come  with  open^  month.*  Quickly,  quickly,  he  licked  his 
lips  with  his  tongue,  and  crashing  cut  the  earth  with  his  hoof  .^  As 
many  forms  (as  an  Asura  can  take),  he  assumed,  and  caught  hold^  of 
several  cowherds  by  the  leg. 

He  cried,  "  You  may  pray  to  Budra,  but  I  will  eat  the  S^udra,"  ®  and 
yet,  in  spite  of  this  the  horse  did  not  leap  while  the  goat  did.'  (5)  All 
the  cowherds  cried  out,  '*  Save  us,  Kpshna,  preserve  those  who  have  come 
to  thee  for  refuge."  With  long  strides^^  KpshijA  ran  to  the  front,  and 
Keii  began  to  challenge  him.  Opening^^  a  mouth  so  wide  as  to  show  his 
veiy  heart,^  his  teeth  appeared  like  spadefuls^*  of  white    (earth).     He 

1  Prahlida. 
'  Para^  Bama. 

*  ^  vni,  *  cause  to  fall.* 

*  ^i^  =  ^VCT  =  litin^W.    There  is  a  Hindi  verb  ^I^nWTj  *<»  Bcream.' 

*  ^^^1^"  =  '  open.'     Not  in  Bate. 

'  ?f  ^  IB  old  instmrnental  for  ?i^  . 

7     /  lS\^^  *  catch  hold  of.'     Not  in  Bate. 

"  This  phrase  is  a  proverb.  It  refers  to  a  legend  about  a  Bdlhma^  who  rested 
for  the  night  in  a  place  fnll  of  ghosts.  When  they  came  to  attack  him  he  began 
to  do  pUjd  to  Bndra  (S^iva),  thns  saving  himself,  bat  not  his  Sf'iidra  servant  who  was 
with  him.  The  ghosts  cried  oat  to  him  *  Ton  may  pray  to  Bndra  (and  thns  save 
yonrself)  bat  yon  will  not  save  yoor  servant  from  being  devoured  by  us.'  Here  the 
Asura  is  represented  as  saying  to  E^rish^a,  *  Ton  may  save  yourself,  but  you  cannot 
■save  your  devotees.' 

*  Another  proverb.  A  horse,  of  course,  leaps  better  than  a  goat,  and  when  he 
is  beaten  by  the  latter,  there  is  something  wrong.  Here  the  meaning  is  that  Kpishpa, 
who  corresponds  to  the  horse,  remained  doing  nothing,  while  the  Asura  (i.  e.,  the 
goat)  went  about  doing  all  this  destruction. 

^  >/  ^TfT,  *  Btride,*  *  take  long  steps.'    Not  in  Bate. 

"  y/  IflW  or  %/  Wm  'open.'    cf.    ^^  in  line  1. 

^  ^m ,  *  heart,'  *  entrails.' 

^'  ^U[f^  ^[9,    *  a  fragment  cut  by  a  mattock.'     The  word  is  frequently  used  for 

the  fragments  of  white  clouds  seen  in  the  sky,  when  the  latter  is  clearing  after  a 
tturm. 
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nifihed  as  doth  the  demon  of  eclipse  when  he  seeth  the  snn.  Hari 
(merely)  held  out  one  arm  before  himself,  and  that  (arm)  he  thrust^ 
down  the  greats  mountain  caTem.'  Bj  the  might  of  Elfish^a  that  arm 
swelled,  (10)  so  that  the  Asnra  burst  down  his  middle,  and  for  a  hnndied 
roods^  aronnd,  the  earth  was  overspread  with  blood.  (In  each  half),  was 
one  eye,  one  ear,  and  one  leg.  He  fell  into  two  exact  halves,  as  this 
virtnons  poet  relateth.  As  E^fishna  had  touched  a  dead  Asura  (he 
became  unclean),  and  so  took  some  Ganges  water  to  purify  himself. 

On  the  back  of  a  cloud  was  Nirada  then  riding,  and  (seeing  this) 
he  began  to  say  with  modesty,  "  This  is  he  whom  the  Asuras  fear,  and  of 
whom  Indra  is  in  terror.^  They  are  unable  to  digest  what  they  eat  from 
this  fear.  (15)  So  great  an  Asura  as  this  he  has  killed,  laughing  the 
while.  Now  all  the  desires  of  the  gods  have  been  carried  out.  Great 
happiness  has  been  my  share,  and  more  will  I  obtain.  The  day  after  to- 
morrow will  I  come  to  (see)  the  fight  with  Kaip^."  Saying  this  Nirada 
Muni  sowed^  the  seed  (of  enmily),  and  at  the  same  time  prepared^  the 
way  for  Akrdra. 

Akrtira  did  not  stay  in  Mathuri  to  eat,  and  arrived  at  GokiJa 
as  the  sun  was  setting.  From  a  distance  he  saw  Nanda's  doorway, 
and  close  by  a  crowd^  of  Gbw&las.  Amongst  them  he  saw  the  Well- 
spring  of  Happiness,  like  a  full  moon  surrounded  by  stars.  His  golden 
diadem  shone  brightly',  his  garments  were  yellow,  and  his  teeth  like  the 
pearls  found  in  an  elephant's  forehead.  Not  a  fresh  lotus,  nor  an  Apard" 
jitd  flower,  nor  the  blossom  of  the  linseed^^  was  equal  to  him  in  grace. 
Close  to  his  diadem  were  peacock's  feathers,  whose  eyes  would  put  to 
shame^^  an  autumn  lotus.  From  his  two  ears  hung  earrings  in  shape 
like  the  Ma^ora,  and  they  completed  his  beauty  as  happens  in  the  case 


1  Lit.,  he  oansed  to  lie  on  the  gronnd  of  the  great  mountain  oavenu 

*  ^ft,  ^or  ^f^,  fern,  of  ^  'great.' 

•  ^f^,  '  a  cavern.* 

*  A  v^  is  a  Bqnare  measure  of  land. 

•  ^1^  here,  means  not  *  fear,'  hut  '  an  object  of  fear.*    ^  ^jj[  is  active,  and 
means  *  fear.'    The  caosal  form  is  ^  WXJ^. 

*  ^  fn  *  BOW.'  f)f!9,  lit,  *  sesamnm,'  here  '  the  seed  of  enmity.' 
7  ^f^^  'shape,'  'manner,'  'form,'  here,  'preparation.' 

•  WHRT,  compare  6, 1. 

^®  ^r^lft  =  9t9t  ^th  pleonastic  initial  ^.  C/.  i||h[q  in  5,  85.    Or  posribly 
it  is  a  cormpt  form  of  the  Skr.  ^|||^. 
"  Lit.,  'make  black/ 
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of  S'okra  or  Bfibaflpati.^  (25)  The  necklace  over  his  breast  was  a  loTelj 
Yaijftjanti,  there  is  no  such  other  in  existence.  If  I  had  a  thousand 
mouths,  I  might  tell  of  his  beauty.  If  one  saw  him  (but  once,  ever 
afterwards)  one  would  think  that  he  continued  gazing  on  him.'  On 
seeing  him,  Akrdra  ran  up  from  a  distance,  and,  as  he  expressed  his 
affection,  fell  at  his  feet.  Hari  pressed  In'm  to  his  bosom  with  his  arms, 
and  smilingly  the  Lord  of  Yraja  inquired  if  it  was  well  with  him. 
Haladhara  arose  and  took  him  to  his  bosom,  and,  recognizing  him  as  hia 
deTotee,  did  honour  to  him.  (30)  Enquiries  after  health  and  happiness 
eepeciallj'  were  not  omitted,  and  then  Akrt!ira  made  known  Kaip^'s^ 
invitation.  He  who  beareth  the  conch-shell  in  his  hand  had  arranged^ 
all  this  for  the  sake  of  the  slaughter  of  Kaijiia,  and  accepted  the  invita- 
tion. Saith  he,  "  Kaip^  ia  destined  to  be  slaughtered  by  me.  That 
will  now  be  within  three  days." 

When  the  women  of  Yraja  heard  of  the  departure  of  Kpsh^a,  they 
all  sat  down  heart-broken.  Their  hair  was  unsnooded,  and  their  faces 
nncoyered,  and  all  commenced  to  make  lamentation.  (35)  "  Even  in 
anger  he  never  speaketh  a  harsh  word.  He  beareth  all  that  we  say  to 
liim  Yet  that  Hari  he  is  carrying  away  from  us,  his  heart  is  hard  as  if  it 
had  been  rubbed  with  chaff.*  It  appeareth^  that  there  is  no  other  so 
hard-hearted  as  he,  how,  then,  was  he  given  the  name  Akrdra  (tender- 
hearted). We  have  heard  that  there  are  there  (in  Mathura)  peerless 
damsels,  whose  very  feet  are  as  beautiful  as  our  faces.  Like  you  and  wo 
there  are  many,^  hence,  what  idea*  is  there  of  his  returning.''  (40) 
Some  in  their  woe,  abandoned  their  ornaments,  others  moistened  (with 
their  tears)  their  couches  of  lotus  leaves.^^  The  flower-garlands  which 
they  themselves  had  woven,  on  hearing  of  the  departure  of  Hari,  (became 
dishevelled  and)  appeared  like  serpents.     Some,  broken-hearted,  sat  mo- 


^  Two  plandta,  YeniiB  and  Jnpiter,  which  are  sapposed  to  ha^e  rings,  whioh, 
•aye  the  poet,  complete  their  beauty,  just  ae  the  earrings  completed  Kp^h^a's. 

*  I.  e.,  This  memory  would  never  be  effaced. 

*  Bead  ^^4w  W.    Concerning  the  use  of  ^^[If ,  see  note  ^\  p.  16. 
^  Qui  is  here  used  as  a  sign  of  the  genitiye.    ^Hllf]^  =ss  ^(i|l|l|. 
'  4qtV    ^  ^f^ini.    ^^te  gives  ?q[p|f  '  shape,'  '  fashion.' 

'  iSf^f[  =  iraj.    Articles  are  rubbed  with  chaff  to  give  them  a  hard  polished 

appearance. 

7  ii^  =:  ^^.   a/  V$€  is  often  used  to  mean  '  appear '  impersonally. 

*  This  line  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  feminine  in  Mth. 
'  %I^,  '  an  idea'  in  Mth.    Not  in  Bate  in  this  sense. 

^  I. «.,  They  made  cool  beds  for  themselves  to  aUay  their  fever,  but  even  these 
they  watered  with  their  tears. 
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tionless,^  and  others  said  ''  (let  ns  make)  arrangements^  that  he  may 
stay  here".  Some  stood  (waiting)  in  astrologers'  courtyards,  saying,  "  K 
you  order  me  I  will  tear  off  my  ornaments'^  from  my  person.  I  will  re* 
main  all  my  life  as  yonr  menial,^  if,  on  his  asking  yon,  yon  will  tell 
(Nanda)  that  it  is  an  nnlncky  day."*^  Others  said  ''why  does  king 
Nanda  agree  (to  his  departure),  verily  he  is  a  fool,^  and  knoweth  nothing/* 
There  was  a  demand  for  twenty-two  hundred  poets^  (to  sing  in  honour 
of  his  departure),  and  the  cowherds  came  up  with  curds  and  Tnilk  and 
clarified  butter.  King  Nanda  was  their  Jefh  raiyat,  and  not  one  inferior 
(pot  of)  curds^  did  they  bring.  (50)  Kpishi^a  (being  now  engaged  on  a 
serious  enterprise)  gave  up  all  his  former  love  for  these  things,  and  made 
no  provision  for  his  journey.*  At  the  time  of  starting  he  said  nothing 
as  to  whether  he  would  remain  there  (at  Mathura)  or  return.  (The 
cowherdesses  said,  "  We  will  not  believe  that  he  has  returned)  until 
we  see  him  with  our  eyes,^^  '  what  is  behind  one's  eyes  is  behind  the 
house.'  "^^  Saying  this  they  stood  on  the  (highest  point  of  a)  pile  of 
dried  cowdung  (watching  him)  till^  their  Lord  had  gone  more  than  a  kos. 
From  one  heap  they  mounted  another  (as  they  followed  him  with  their 
eyes),  for  how  could  she  who  was  consumed^^  with  the  pangs  of  separation 
remain  motionless  P  (On  account  of  the  tears  falling  from  their  eyes  and 
the  trampling)  the  pile  became  simply  a  mass  of  cowdung^^  and  their  ap< 

^  ^f^  =  *  motionless.'      Not  in  Bate. 

^  ^tR^T^)    *  arrangements,'  =  ^ii(^^fg.    Not  in  Bate. 

'  A  woman  divests  herself  of  all  ornaments  when  her  hnsband  dies.  Here 
the  women  offer  to  the  astrologers  to  separate  themselyes  from  Kpsh^a's  embraces 
for  ever,  if  that  will  make  him  stay  near  them. 

^  9^[f^  ^^^'  ^^  IX^  ^  Siiidra :  commonly  nsed  to  mean  a  menial  serrant. 

'  H^WT,  A^7  one  of  six  unlucky  asterisms,  vis.,  S^va^ft,  Dhanishthi,  SSata- 
bhish&,  Purvabh£drapad&,  Uttarabh&drapadi,  Bevati.    Not  in  Bate. 

*  ih^  V)W,  ^^'  '  ^  cowdung  Gane^'  means  '  a  helpless  fooL' 
7  «ft^  =:  vnr,  *  a  panegyrist.' 

^  Note  that  in  spite  of  the  gframmarians  ^f%,  ia  feminine. — So  also  in  the 
^  €lWT  of  Siip  Dfa. 

•  ^inCT  Wrft,  'viaticum.' 

10  ftft  =  «ft. 

11  A  proverb,  of  which  the  usual  version  is  ^hf^  %il  9tft  MV^K,  that  is 
to  say,  what  a  man  cannot  see  is  as  good  as  absent. 

«  in  =  m^K,  'ten: 

"  V^  ¥T,  *  bum.' 

1^  A  gowila's  dung-heap  is  proverbially  neat.  Cf.  the  Prov.   4)^|^^  ^X^K  ^^ 
f^  f^npr,  *  A  gowala's  dung-heap  is  smooth  on  both  sides.' 
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peamnce  became  changed,  and  became  one  of  tears.^  (55)  Some  even 
went  outside  the  village  (to  watch  him),  and  others  turned  pale^  and 
went  cnasj.  The  horses  were  very  swift,  and  went  Kke  the  wind  ;  (soon) 
they  could  no  longer  see  the  chariots,  and  it  became  late  in  the  day. 
Then  it  appeared^  to  the  hearts  of  all,  as  if  a  precioos  jewel  had  fallen 
from  the  hand  (of  each).  Saying,  "  Every  damsel  of  Mathura  who  shall 
see  Hari,  will  rejoice  and  consider  her  life's  desire  fulfilled",  (they  de- 
parted), lamenting,  and  calling  to  mind  his  virtues,  (for)  without  Hari 
the  whole  town  appeared  empty. 

(60)  Saith  Man'bodh,  "  What  sort  of  day  was  that  ?"     May  such  an 
one  as  it  be  for  my  enemies. 

End  op  Book  VII. 


Book  VIII. 


The  chariot  halted  on  the  banks  of  the  Yamuni,  and  Akrdra  de< 
scended  and  went  to  bathe.  As  he  dived  he  saw  (an  apparition  of)  Hari 
and  Haladhara  in  the  water,  together  with  S^esha  (the  serpent  of  eter- 
nity) and  was  struck  with  awe.^  When  he  made  as  though  he  would 
speak,  Hari  understood  it,  and  restrained  his  own  voice.  He  saw  Hari 
and  Rama  in  the  pool  of  the  Yamun&,  (yet,  when  he  rose  to  the  surface), 
he  saw  them  as  they  were  (on  the  bank).  (5)  Then  Akr6ra  uttered 
praises,  which  are  described  at  length^  in  the  (Sanskrit)  Haribaip^, 

Very  quickly  they  crossed  the  Yamuni,  and  Akrdra  made  up  his 
mind  firmly  (that  Kirish^a  was  indeed  God).  After  going*  a  little  way 
the  Lord  (descended)  and  went  on  foot,  and  Akrdra  urged^  the  chariot 
ahead.  Joyfully  the  two  brothers  went  along,  and  after  some  distance 
they  saw  the  washerman's  ghat,     "  O  washerman  beloved  of  the   king, 

^  This  half  line,  no  one,  whom  I  have  met,  can  tranalate,  nor  can  any  tmst- 
worthy  emendation  be  snggeeted.  The  translation  given,  snggests  that  ^IXV  shoald 
be  read  ^  ^^,  in  which  case  ^^  wonld  »  the  Persian  ^^,  which  in  Mth.  meana 
'general  appearance,*   and  is  pronounced  ^9,  not  ^^.    The  translation  is,  how- 

6?er,  an  nnsatisfaotory  one. 

'  Lit,  *  yellow.*     This  line  is  another  good  example  of  the  Mth.  feminine. 

'  Past  tense  of  ^  iff^,  '  appear,'  the  penultimate  being  shortened  for  the 

take  of  rhyme. 

^  IM.  *  considered  it  wondrous.* 

'  YP9,  Lit.,  *  that  (which)  he  said  is  spread  ont  in  the  Hariba^ia.' 

*  Hy  see  note  S  p.  13. 

'  y/  ^1^^  literally  *  strike,*  hero  '  urge.* 

D  D 
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give,  O  friend,  a  gift  of  a  garment."  (10)  When  the  washerman  heard 
thiB,  he  arose  in  anger,^  and  called  out  to  his  wife  to  tinmst  a  torch  in 
(the  boys')  faces.  When  Kpsh^a  heard  this,  (darting  on  them)  like  a 
loosened  falcon,  he  beat  the  washerman,  and  plundered  the  ghat.  ^^ 
washerwoman  left  the  place  in  tears,  and  as  she  went  along  the  road 
rubbed  olE  the  vermilion  from  her  head  (in  token  of  her  widowhood). 
Hari  selected^  yellow  garments,  and  gaye  Haladhar  dark-coloured  ones. 
The  people  of  the  village  when  they  saw  the  plunder'  of  the  washerman's 
ghat  laughed,  (and  said  to  each  other)  '  They  are  playing  their  old  pranks 
still.* 

(15)  Hari  had  a  great  affection  for  flowers,  and  saw  the  house  of 
a  garland-maker :  He  went  thither  and  asked  for  a  garland,  and  blessed 
was  (the  fortune)  of  the  gardener  then.  Guj^iaka  the  gardener  was  foil 
of  holy  virtues,  and  being  possessed  of  the  power  of  seeing  the  future, 
acted  accordingly.  On  seeing  Kfish^a  he  gave  him  flowers,  nor  asked 
who  he  was,  and  his  descendants  exist  now  to  the  present  day. 

The  two  brothers  put  on  the  garlands,  and  gave  him  this  boon,  and 
then  entered  (Mathurd)  the  city  of  the  king  of  men.  (20)  Kubja  (the 
hunchback),  having  anointed  her  body  stood  in  the  way,  and  when  she  saw 
Hari,  her  body  became  filled  with  love.  Cried  she,  "  Haste  thou,  to  my 
house,  and  fulfil*^  the  desire  of  my  life."  Kpshi^a  being  in  the  presence  of 
his  elder  brother  was  ashamed,^  and  said  something  by  way  of  excuse.^ 
Then  going  aside  he  said  unto  her,  "  Give®  me  sandal  wood;  when  I  retnm 
I  will  come  to  thy  house."  Her  love  overflowed,*  nor  could^^  she  say  any- 
thing. So  she  gave  him  sandal,  and  considered  in  her  heart,  (saying  to 
herself),  (25)  "lam  very  lean,  and  ugly,  and  vile,  nevertheless  the 
Lord  did  not  despise  me,  nor  was  he  displeased^^  with  me."  Kpsh^a 
understood  her  thoughts  and  made  her  straight,  and  Kubj&  being  freed 
(from  her  infirmity)  became  (beautiful)  as  Lakshmi. 

*  %/  f^^pVT,  *  be  enraged,'  lit,  *  shiver '  or  *  faint  with  oold.'    See  note  \  p.  17. 

'  V^f^,  'select.' 

'  Here  vf9  is  in  its  proper  meaning  of  a  verbal  noon. 

*  Lit.f  '  That  practice  (^Mi|Vi|)  has  remained  (^I^W)  till  now  (^If^^lfif)' 
'  ^^  =«  ?^,  the  2nd  Imperat.  of  ^  ^. 

*  It  is  not  etiquette  to  carry  on  intrigoes  before  an  elder  brother. 

^  ^l^jrflT,  '  cui  excuse.' 

*  See  note  *  above. 

»  LU^  'filled.' 

^  */  ^TIT  '  be  able,'  see  remarks  8.  v.  in  the  Yocabnlary  to  my  Maithil  Chresto- 

mathy. 

^^  y/  ^^,  here  means  '  be  displeased  with,'  Of,  note  ',  p.  26. 
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Hari  had  told  her*  (to  supply  him  with  sandal)  sufficient  for  two 
penons,^  and  Kaipifo's  desire  was  all  that  was  left  in  the  yessel.^  Then 
tiie  Hero  oi  the  house  of  Yadn  having  anointed'  his  whole  body  with  the 
eandal,  went  about  the  city,  seeing  (the  nghts).  He  saw  Kaqfi^'s 
armouiy^  and  said  to  himself  >  '^  Let  me  take  steps  of  hostility^  against 
him."  (dO)  He  asked  the  keeper  politely  where  the  bow  was  of  which 
the  sacrifice  wa«  to  take  jdaoe.  By  means  of  his  power  and  oleyemessi 
on  his  asking)  he  (managed  to  be  aUowed  to)  lift  up  the  boW)  which  was 
bAed  not  to  be  the  object  of  eacnfice,  in  his  hand.  With  extreme  ease 
he  strong  the  string,  and  like  the  innei'  filament  of  a  lotus  he  snapped  itw 
The  crash  filled  the  whole  of  Mathnrd^  yet  when  they  heard  it,  no  one 
understood*  what  had  happened.  The  two  brothers  did  not  halt  there, 
but  started*^  off  immediately,  and  the  keeper  went  to  Kaiiu^  and  told 
him  what  had  happened.  (35)  From  the  arrival  of  Akriira,  he  understood 
(that  Krishna  also  had  come),  but  on  the  breaking  of  the  bow^  he  saw  the 
fact  clearly^^ 

All  the  cowherds  who  had  come  from  Gokula  (in  attendance  on 
Krishna)  stopped  at  Akr&ra'e  doorway.  Who  can  tell  the  feasting*  in 
honour  of  HariP  They  had  food  of  all  the  six  fiavours,  and  of  the 
thirtji-six  kinds.  Let  us  praise  the  joy  of  the  wife  of  Akniraj  although 
she  was  very  modest,^^  still  she  wished  also  to  look  at  (Knfih^a)^ 

»  C/.  Bangilf  «q%.     tnf^m  ^  the  Arabic  ji|^. 

'  A  very  difficult  passage.  It  is  literally,  '  and  the  sonl  of  £^am^  Was  Idft  in 
tiie  TesseL'  Knbja  was  the  maid-servaat  in  charge  of  Kamia's  sandal-wood,  and 
she  gare  all  she  had  (which  was  jnst  sufficient  for  two  persons)  to  Erishipa.  The 
explain  that  the  vessel  being  empty,  only  the  desire  (^(9^)  of  Eam^ 
in  iij  i.  e.,  that  there  was  no  sandal- wood  left  for  him.  The  use  of  ypf  to 
■lean  *  desire'  is  peonliar* 

*  ^f^ltKf  *  the  preliminaries  of  a  fight.^ 

*  f^   the  white  inner  stalk  of  a  lotnsv 

*  ^ra  a  i^it^,   c/.  note  ^,  p.   23«    Here  the  lit^  translation  is    *  (its  tme 

meaning)  appeared  to  no  one.' 

'  ^/  f^i^,  *  8*^"^  ®^  quickly.* 

*  1W  nm,  *  clearly.' 

*  H^JIlQl    '  the  feasting  in  honour  of  a  gnesV 

^  ^Vqv  in  the  act  of  sweeping  the  veil  across  the  face,  which  a  woman  does 
before  a  strange  man.  A  bold  woman  only  does  this  slightly  (^T*^fl^),  ^^*  * 
modest  one  covers  her  whole  face  (^  ^t^) .  Th©r®  ^  *  well-known  riddle  <|||1| 
%*  ^  lhXK(  l|f(,  i^  ^^®  "^^  ^^  husband,  '  what  is  that  which)  I  give  to 
another  and  not  to  you  ?*    The  answer  is  ^f[^9. 
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Having  got  certain  news  of  the  arrival  of  Hari,  Elaqi^  sent  for 
ChiLnnra  and  MuBh^ika ;  (40)  and  said  to  them,  ''  Ye  are  my  wrestlers, 
np  to  this  day  have  I  cherished  yon.  I  will  act  to  yon  as  yonr  own 
brother,  and  in  the  morning  will  I  divide  the  land  and  give  ye  half." 
When  the  two  wrestlers  heard  this  they  rejoiced,^  for  they  were  men 
whose  play  (at  wrestling)  was  famons  in  the  world.  Said  they,  "  If 
they  come  before  ns,  not  one  of  the  two  shall  be  allowed  to  go^  away 
alone.*'  Then  Kaipsa  called  his  elephant-driver,  and  told  him  the  whole 
tale  from  beginning  to  end.  (45)  "  Bring,"  said  he,  ^'  KnvaJaya  Pi^a 
at  dawn,  and  warily  place  him  by  the  doorway  (to  the  place  of  sacrifice). 
Understand  how  then  must  carry  ont  the  business.  Act  so  that  Ej^isluoa 
may  not  be  able  to  approach."  Next  morning  there  was  a  cry  of  indig- 
nation in  the  city,  for  the  honest  men  thought  that  the  fight  (between 
Buch  wrestlers  and  Kpsh^a)  would  not  be  fair,  and  condemned'  it. 

The  poet  Man'bodh  in  his  heart^  seeth  this,  that  it  is^  proper  that 
I  should  now  describe  the  arena. 

End  of  Book  VIII. 


Book  IX, 


The  wrestling-floor  extended  over  a  whole  league  (in  all  directions), 
and  (at  the  idea  of)  seeing  the  wrestling,*  the  minds  of  even  the  old 
men  became  excited.  (They  cried)  "  Let  me  also  join  in  the  sports,  let 
me  also  try  a  foil.  There  is  delay  (about  their  coming)  ;  here,  catch  hold 
of  my  cloth."^  In  their  various  proper  places  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  lejim^  were  deposited,  and  excellent  heaps  of  wrestler's  earth'  piled 

*  V^'nr^,  *heglad.' 

'  vn^  obi.  verb,  noim  govemed  by  1|plhlV,  malditg  a  permissive  compoimd. 

*  ^  'PiTK,  ^*-»  *  **y  ^^'  hence,  *  disapprove.' 

*  U^h  obi.  of  ftro^. 
'  mwi  is  here  impersonal. 

*  ^^   *  the  act  of  wrestling ;'  cf,  ^f ,   '  a  gymnast's  exercise/   in  B&miyan ; 

not  in  Bate. 

7  if^    '  clothes  ^nerally/  not  in  Bate. 

^  A  JK^VH  ifl  a  bar  hnng  with  iron  rings,  which  gymnasts  hold  in  their  two 
hands  above  their  heads.  The  exercise  is  supposed  to  strengthen  the  shoulders. 
Not  in  Bate. 

*  ^n<^K  is  the  earth  of  an  old  granary  (%]^)    which  wrestlers  rttb  «poii 

their  bodies. 
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up.  Here  and  there  the  place  was  filled  with  pits^  which  had  been  dng^ 
and  there  were  Indian  clabs  of  solid  wood.^  (5)  The  arena  was^  ez^ 
tremely  vast,  on  all  sides  were  many^  palaces  high  as  mountains.^ 
There  were  two  or  three  hundred  two-storied  stands.  Here  and 
there'  there  were  bands^  and  ndch  girls  dancing.  According  (to  the 
nmk  of)  those  who  were  of  chief  and  polite  families,^  so  were  stands 
allotted  to  them.'  Kaqi^'s  own  grand-stand  was  a  whole  league 
high,  and  it  wonld  have  been  very  difficult  to  ascend  into  it  without 
a  staircase.  Why  then  did  Kaip^  prepare  so  high  a  stand  ?  Can  any 
one  escape  from  the  hand  of  death^^?  (10)  While  the  assembly  of  the 
people  ¥ras  still  going  on,  there  rose  a  cry^^  of  "He's  come,  he's 
come."  In  the  door- way  gleamed  the  golden  diadem  (of  Kfish^a), 
together  with  Nanda  and  the  other  Gowalds.  The  elephant-driver 
stmci:  his  jBlephant  and  urged  it  on,  and  for  a  space  Krishna  played 
excellently^  with  it,  and  then  seized  the  elephant's  tusk,  and  tore  it  out 

^  %f\4^  is  2%t.  'a  weaver^s  loom.'  This  is  bnilt  over  a  pit,  and  hence  the 
word  18  used  to  mean  any  kind  of  pit.     j(%  means  place.' 

'  MWKKf  *  possessing  a  l|^.'  nw  (oTi^w\)  is  properly  a  kernel,  or  the  soft 
inside  of  anything.  Thus  the  9|^  of  a  shell-fish  is  the  fish  itself,  the  shell  being 
called  ?i  1^.    Thus  in  the  fable  of  '  the  kite  and  the  crow,'  occurs  the  passage 

if^CTT  W19  ^*  f^W%Tft  ^9Nt  ^Hrfiff  if  Ml^  Wrfir  f%^  tP5  ^Vw*  I  '  The 

Godde  fell  to  the  earth  and  was  immediately  smashed  to  pieces.  Therenpon  the 
crow  ate  np  the  inside.  Shortly  afterwards  the  kite  came  down,  but  could  find 
nothing  bnt  the  broken  pieces  of  the  shell.' 

'  In  modem  Mth.  $^  never  means  *  was,'  bnt  only  '  became.' 

4  ^^    *  a  piece,'  here  is  nsed  as  a  sign  of  the  plnral. 

*  l|^lf  is  said  by  the  Pa^^its  to  »  ^TfT^,  *  ^  mountain.'  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  receive  this  interpretation  with  some  cantion,  for  the  word  is  not  osed 
in  modem  Mth.  in  this  sense  nor  is  its  derivation  clear.  Also  ^f^  ^^^  is  ^ed 
m  modem  Mth.,  to  signify  *  pieces,'  the  word  1|^^  being  apparently  only  a  re- 
duplication of  a  ^T^. 

•  l|9,  •  lit*  *  somewhere.* 

'  Wl^nr  ^  Bhojpiui  plnral  of  ifTWT  ^  musical  instrument. 

*  9N|  commonly  means  *  modest,'  ^  polite,'  in  Mth. 

•  Lit.,  *  so  (there  was  an  order)  of  making  stands  for  them.' 

*  I.  e.,  Kami^  foolishly  thought  that  he  could  provide  for  his  own  safety  by 
doing  so. 

"  Pers.  jyA, 

B  mif^   lit.  <  openly.'     Used  frequently  idiomatically  to  mean  '  very  well.'    The 

idea  is  that  a  man  tied  up  cannot  do  anything  well. 
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i>f  its  socket  with  his  hand.  With  this  tusk  the  Lord  of  Yraja  then 
slew  it.  When  Kuvalaya  Pida  fell  like  a  mountain^  on  the  earth,  and 
Kaip^  saw  it,  his  pride  fell  down.'  (15)  Taking  the  excellent  elephant's 
task  as  an  excellent  weapon  in  his  hand,  Hari  went  forward  accompanied 
by  Haladhara.  Heavenly  damsels  became  incarnate  in  Gokula.  Though 
they  had  fortune  and  many  relations,  yet  cared  they  nothing  for  them.' 
Only  gazing  (on  K|*ishna),  made  they  known  their  love  to  him,  and  in 
their  hearts  desired^  only  Kaip^'s  death.  "  If  he  lives''  (said  they), 
**all  will  lose  their  happiness,  bnt  if  this  sconndrel*^  dies,  it  is  well  for 
all  of  ns.'*  With  the  city  wives  stood  Devaki,  her  eyes,  like  clouds, 
filling  with  rain.  (20)  As  she  saw  the  face  of  her  son  her  breasts  filled, 
and  milk  which  they  could  no  longer  contain*  gashed  forth  from  them  (in 
her  affection).  With  Akrdra  stood  (his  brother)  Yasudeva  (saying  to 
himself),  "at  last  I  shall  see  the  countenance  of  my  child.''  Thrusting 
several^  people  aside  Kpshi^a  advanced  and  proclaimed  thus  in  the 
assembly.  "Chilnura  hath  exceeding  might,  and  I  am  tender:  it  is 
greatly  unfair  that  I  should  wrestle^  with  him."  The  people  of  the 
assembly  heard  this  and  were  filled  with  shame,  but  out  of  feaf  of  Eaip^i 
no  one  spoke.  (25)  Then  He  who  beareth  the  conch-shell  in  his  hand, 
again  spake,  considering  in  his  heart,  but  his  words  were  lost  (on  the 
people).  "To-day  this  unfair  practice*  will  cease  for  ever.  I  am  not 
a  common^®  wrestler^^  of  my  house.  I  cannot  bear  this  longer,^  let 
him  who  comes,  come  now."^  Bjrishna  slapped  (his  arms),  and  rose 
with  a  roar,  and  the  people  began  to  guess^^  about  (the  chances  of) 
victory  and  defeat.     One  foot  he  set  (before  him)  straightened,  (and  the 

>  ^t\  ^'  ^^  ^  ^^®  ^^  mound  round  a  tank. 

s  a/  miKi  '  drop,'  tusnally  reserved  for  f mit  dropping  from  a  tree* 

*  See  note  ^  p.  12.    Read  as  before  ^f^Hifig. 

*  An  nnnsnal  meaning  of  y^  H^TI^. 

*  WglfJ  is  an  abnsive  term.    It  mea«B  lit,  '  one  who  has  lost  his  head.'    Henoa 

'a  capless  fellow/  nsed  only  in  abuse. 

*  Lit.  *  The  act  of  being  contained  did  not  take  place.' 
7  Lit,  *  fonr.' 

^  Lit,  a  wrestling  (between)  him  and  me  is  greatly  unfair.' 

'^  A  common  use  of  ]^^nf,  'such.' 

^*  ^in,  here  *  one  who  sports,'  *  a  wrestler.* 

^  Lit,,  '  as  long  as  there  is  no  time,  so  long  do  I  bear  it.' 

'>  ^U^  is  the  asnal  Mth.  form  of  the  Hindi  ^g^, 

^*  ^mrK)  '  ^  ?(ies8,'  i,  «.,  ^n^  ^  iWI^,  '  ^^  walked  by  goeas,'  of  a  man 
going  along  on  a  dark  night. 
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other)  behind  lum,  and  twiBting  Lib  left  knee,  he  set  it  before  him.^ 
(30)  With  violent  chaJlenges  he  planted  his  hands,  for  greatly  skilled  in 
wrestling  was  the  lord  of  Yraja.  (Ch&nnra),  who  had  wrestled'  mnchy 
came  up,  saying  "Wait!'  Let^  me  pound  thee."  He  mbbed  earth 
on  his  great  stout  arms,  (and  appeared)  in  no  way  smaller  than  Kumbha- 
kar^a.  He  himself  was  deoeitful  and  mighty,  and  his  caste  was  very 
Tile ;  so  for  a  space  there  was  a  great  boxing^  match.  Putting  their 
heads  down  close  together,*  Krishna  put  forth  his  hand,  and  several 
times  clasped  him  only  round  the  neck.  (35)  Strong-armed  (Kpshna) 
pressed  him  down  with  one  arm.^  Who  was  it  that  taught  him  that 
trick^  there  ?  Adopting  that  trick  Efish^a  warded  him  off,  and  knowing 
himself  to  be  powerless*  (against  Chdnura  after  performing  it),  instant- 
ly^ released  himself.  So  also  when  Kpsh^a  seized  hirn  Chinura  in 
like  manner  reserved^^  (a  counter  trick).  And  seeing  that,  the  hearts 
of  good  men  became  glad.^  In  this  way,^  the  wrestling  lasted  for  a 
long  time.^^  And  every  now  and  then  they  would  walk  round^^  each 
other,  and  clap  their  own  hands  (in  defiance).  At  length  in  the  arena^* 
S^ishqa  gave  up  tricks  to  the  Nat^*^  and  swooping  on  him,  struck  him 

^1.9^  kaflli  down  on  his  left  knee. 
'  ^^,  see  note  to  t.  1. 

*  W^y  an  inteijeotion  meftning  <<Wait!"  The  a/  ^X  mesns  'waiL'  ^^ 
IS  probably  Bhojpiirii  and  means  lit.  *  Let  me  wait.' 

*  ^^,  Bhojpun,  1  sing.  pros.  conj. 

*  HCT  ^  iWnift  1b  an  obliqne  form.  The  oomponnd  means  '  a  bozuur  on  a 
boxing/  *  a  mntnal  boxing/  like  VfTCT  MixK  ^  i^ote,*  p.  17. 

*  LU,,  'making  their  heads  approach/  a  postnre  in  wrestling. 

^  J¥  ^iit  ilW ,  M  ^^  special  name  of  a  trick  at  wrestling,  consisting  in 
pressing  down  (y/  ifff)  ^^^  opponent  with  one  arm. 

*  ^Hit,  the  technical  term  for  a  trick  at  wrestling,    tilnf  =  ^TPf,  '  then.' 
'  An  nnnsnal  meaning  of  ^^^. 

^  ^9  ^  '  immediatelj.'    Cf.  Mth.  Chr.  Sal.  19,  ^if  ^  ^9^. 

"  V^  iftjITW,  -  'preserve/  «  VpiTW;  h&nce,  'reserve.'    Bead  ^h^  9tm^. 

"  ^  m^  =  H.  ^  «TO.  They  were  glad  because  they  saw  that  the  two 
wereeqnal. 

M  X  instr.  governed  by  ^ft.  It  corresponds  to  the  Yedio  tW,  *hy  this/  which 
was  lost  in  later  Sanskrit,  but  has  been  preserved  in  Mth. 

^*  V1W  '  ^"0^ '  is  here  feminine. 

"  HT^rft,  '  A  circling/  ef,  ^m  m^XK  ^  ^^^'  ^hr.  Sal.  7.' 

•"tftr,  for^,  loo.of  X¥. 

^  Ifafs  are  a  tribe  of  gypsies  who  are  famous  for  their  wrestling  powers.  Hence 
the  word  is  used  for  any  great  wrestler.    The  meaning  is  that  Krishna  left  all  such 
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instantaneoTiBly,  and  felled  him  to  the  ground.  (40)  Blood  flowed  in 
torrents  from  his  month  and  nose,  and  the  earth  for  a  highd  ronnd  him 
became  thereby  a  morass.  Chinnra  the  wrestler  became  crashed  to 
pieces,^  and  died,  what  life  can  there  be  to  him  whom  Hari  hath  touched 
in  anger  ?  Just  as'  Hari  had  done*  to  Chimnra,  so  also  did  Haladhara 
slay  Mnshtika.  Toshala  the  wrestler,  seeing  this,  became  wroth,  and  rose 
clapping  his  hands  as  a  mighty  challenge.  When  he  had  slain  Toshala 
Hari  approached  Kaip^,  and  (hke)  what  bird  of  the  air  did  he  become 
(in  that  he  was  able  to  ascend  the  lofiy  stand)  ?  (45)  Upon  the  stand,^ 
in  real  verity,^  he  hnrled  him  down,  and  without  letting  him  go  dashed 
him  down  to  the  ground.*  He  thrust  on  him  an  infinitesimal  portion  of 
his  weight^  (in  his  character)  of  the  uniyerse,  and  Kaip&  immediat«ely* 
gave  up  his  breath.  (Pretending)  to  think  that  Kaip^  was  annoyed 
in  his  heart  (at  the  treatment  he  had  received)  Krishna  seized  him  by 
the  hair,'  and  dragged  him  some  distance.  On  seeing  this  Kaip^'s 
brother,  named  Sud^man  ran  up  challenging  him,  but,  swooping  down 
between  them  Haladhara  seized  him,  and  laughingly  treated  him  in  the 
same  way.^^  (50)  When  the  five  men  had  been  killed,  (although)  other 
(demons  present)  were  spared,  the  arena  became  as  (horrible  as)  a 
burial-ground. 

Then  Kaip^'s  mother,  wife,  and  younger  brother's  wife  came  up, 
and  in  piteous  grief  rolled^^  upon  the  ground.  Into  Hari's  ears^  came 
the  cries  of  the  dying,^'  and  even  his  eyes  filled  with  tears.     (He  consoled 

petty  deyioea  as  tricks  to  Chinnra,  and  forthwith  killed  him  by  sheer  display  of 
force. 


*  ^1|f   =:  ^^,  *  gfTound  to  powder.' 


Kead  qft  ^,  and  not  ^f^^. 
'  ^ITV  ^  1^^^  ^Bed  for  ^ifi^^g. 
^  9i^f%  is  here  the  general  obi.  form  of  iff^. 

*  Obi.  of  ^^fin^,  '  real  tmfh/  a  reduplication  of  ^^. 

*  ^  *  €HT,  '  below.'     Cf.  BangliU  %ir  «W,  in  my  notes  on  the  Bangpvr 
dialect,  see  J.  A.  S.  B.,  No.  3  for  1877,  p.  199, 1. 16. 

^  i|f^,  *  immediately ;'  apparently  the  indecl.  part,  of  a  ^  ^Wy  which  I 
have  not  met  elsewhere. 

*^  ^^  ^f^  is  the  correlative  of  {  qf^.    There  is  no  form  ^f  corresponding 
to  ^. 

"  ^[If,  '  how  mnch,'  hence  *  exceedingly.' 

^^  9f^  %PV,  A  common  expression  for  '  a  person  at  the  point  of  death.' 
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them),  giving  them  advice  and  hope,  and  went  about  qnietly  and 
ashamed.^  (Then  Krishna  said  to  Nanda)  "  No  one  knows  what  may  hap^ 
pea.  My  father,  do  thou  return  now  speedily  before  me  (to  Gokula).  (55) 
While  I  am  absent,  watch,  I  pray  thee,  my  mother  (Ya^da)  that  she 
mete  not  away."  With  these  words  Hari  gave  him  leave  to  go,  and  gave 
him  ten  million  jewels  out  of  Kama's  store^.  Going  a  little  forward 
Hari  and  Bama,  made  salutation  to  the  feet  of  their  father  and  mother 
(Yasadeva  and  Devaki),  saying  "For  so  long  was  it  impossible  to 
honour  you,  I  pray  ye  to  pardon  my  fault.  It  was  difficult  even  to  save 
my  life,  so  that  I  might  be  preserved  from  Kaip^'s  (60)  hand."  Vasu- 
deva  remembered  the  former  portents^  (which  had  occurred  at  KpshiDia's 
birth),  and  with  Devaki  fell  at  his  feet.  Understanding  (who  Kf  i^bna 
was)  Vasudeva  sang  greatly  of  his  virtues,  and  then  Krishigia  again  cast 
his  illusion  over  him,  (and  caused  him  to  again  become  ignorant  of  his 
supernatural  origin).  All  the  members  of  the  house  of  Yadu  who  were 
there  made  to  him  fit  salutation,  and  the  tree  of  Yasudeva's  faith  bore 
fruit,  for  the  eternal  Essence  had  (humbly)  fallen  at  his  feet.  Then 
Sfifihpa  sent  for  Ugrasena  and  with  modesty  had  his  bonds  cut,  saying, 
"  Let  not  the  Yadavas  feel  grieved,  although  they  are  under  Yaydti's 
curse.  The  fourteen  worlds  move  at  his  commands,  whose  servants  I 
and  Haladhara  are."  He  then  waved  chowries^  over  the  king's  throne, 
and  set  the  umbrella  of  state  over  Ugrasena's  head. 

The  friend  of  the  miserable,  the  Lord  of  the  lordless,  the  one  giver 
of  happiness,  the  holy  lord  of  Yraja,  these  names  are  all  called  Kfish- 
^'b  sport,  and  may  holy  B&ma  put  difficulties  &r  off.  Saith  Man'bodh, 
I  have  told  the  tale  of  £[aip&b*B  slaughter.  What  happened  afterwardsi 
tiiat  remains  to  be  said. 

End  of  Book  IX. 


Book  X. 


There  have  arrived^  the  wives  of  Kaip^  the  daaghters  of  Jar&san-* 
dha.    In  many  ways  they  display  their  state  of  widowhood  coming 

^  ^ftfi  ^  here  the  inBtnunental  used  as  Norn,  before  the  past  tense  of  a 
tranritiYeverb.  ^n^,  see  note  » p.  24.  ^nvf^H  (Slor.  ^V^rf^),  *  without  brilliancy,* 
hence,  *  ashamed.' 

3  Lit.  <kept  by  Kaq^la.' 

'  lAt,,  'qnalities.' 

*  ^fk  injR,  w  the  ngnal  phrase  for  waving  a  fly-flapper. 

*  W/fm  ia  the  8kr.  'there  is,'  Xf^j^  is  fem.  of  ^^J^[^  =  ^TTH,  M©d  in  Mth., 
to  mean  *  arrived.' 

£  £ 
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nmning  to  their  father's  palace.     In  piteoxis  plight,  how  mnch  had  they  to 
tell !  and  hearing  their  story  he  could  no  longer  contain  himself.     (Said 
the  widows),  "  The  son  of  Nanda  hath  made  me  a  widow .^    A  tl^ng 
which  ought  not  to  have  heen  possible  by  the  strength  of  any  one.'    (5) 
The  moon  may  &.11  (from  the  sky),  the  earth  may  dry  np,  Monnt  Mem 
itself  may  desert  its  site,  and  go  elsewhere.    All  this  may  rather  be  done, 
yea,  can^  be  done,  but  not  that  a  gow&l&,  a  (common)  stave-bearer, 
shonld  kill  a  mighty  warrior.    We  will  not  drink  water,  nntil  we  take 
(vengeance  on)  the  enemy  of   our  husband."     Jar^usandha  comforted 
them,  collected  his  camps  and  ronghly  counted^  their  nnmbers.    (From) 
Sorath,  Bhora^h,  Grafh'pil,  Anga,  Banga,  and  Nepal ;  from  Beti^  Tirhnt, 
and  other  countries,  his  majesty  summoned  all  the  kings.      They  conld 
not  be  contained  in  all  his  forts,  there  was  no  room  even  in  the  whole 
land  of  Magadh.^      The  army  waxed  in  size  for  ten  or  twenty  days, 
and  then  all  issued  in  the  direction  of  Mathur&.     The  sight  of  the  sun 
was  obscured  by  the  dust,  and  it  is  lucky  that  the  back^  of  the  mundane 
tortoise  did  not  break  in  (with  the  weight).    There  was  not  a  drop  of 
water  or  (a  grain  of)  food  to  be  found  in  the  moon  or  on  the  eartlu 
The  ocean  itself  took  refuge  in  (the  hell  called)  Tala. 

(15)  At  eventime  there  rose  a  hubbub  from  the  army,  on  hearing 
which  His  Majesty  got  a  headache^.  So  then  old  and  reverend  ushers, 
with  wands  in  their  hands  went  about  calling  in  all  directions,  '  silence ' 
*  silence.'  The  camp  stopped,  and  surrounded  the  fort  (of  Mathura) 
as  a  falcon  swoops  upon  a  quail.  To  Hari  the  gate-keeper  said 
respectfully®  "there  is  a  sound  of  drums  near*  the  city.  Who  can 
tell  the  size  of  the  army  ?  It  is  as  if  the  whole  universe  were  densely 
collected^®  together."     (20)  When  they  saw  this  their  faces  became 


^  Lit,  '  taken  the  yermilion  from  my  hair/ — a  sign  of  widowhood. 

'  Lit»y  *  which  one  would  not  think  (proper)  for  the  being  done  by  the  Btrength  of 
any  one.*  ^ft^  ^  ohl*  ^orni  of  the  verb,  noun  of  ^  ^,  *  be.*  The  if  is  on 
euphonic  addition  as  in  ^,  #$,  see  Mth.  Gr.  §.  189,  8,  add.  ...  WH -*  Btrength,* 

*  power.* 

3  ^^HP  mK^f  '  to  be  able  to  be  done.* 
^  See  note  to  9,  28. 

*  Jar&aandha'B  kingdom. 

'  The  pa^^tfl  translate  ^HW,  by  '  back,'  but  they  are  doubtful  as  to  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  word. 

7  Lit.,  *  pain  in  his  mind.' 

8  ^p^^  a  At.  ijpjfi. 

•  ^itKXy  *  a  camel-drum.' 

"  Cf.  ooU.  Mth.,  ^  ^irtf  ^rORT,  *  the  clouds  are  dense.' 
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diy,^  and  in  their  mouths  the  lips^  of  the  Y&davas  were  parched. 
Only  one  was  joyful,  the  holy  Lord  of  Vraja,  (as  he  thought)  •*  To-day 
will  I  raise  the  burden  of  the  earth."  When  the  others  considered  that 
Hari  was  joyful  in  his  heart,  all  knew  certainly  that  there  would  be 
victory.  Every  one  took  up  his  weapons,  and  the  Y&davas  all  became 
ready,  and  assembled.  Ugrasena,  Uddhava,  Akr6ra,  and  Varmasura 
whose  deeds  were  famous  in  the  world.  (25)  Akrdia  became  an  extreme* 
Ij  excellent  hero,  imposing  in  his  chariot,  he  shone  like  Arjuna.  All 
began  to  talk  of  the  battle,  and  in  union  with  their  bodies,  their  hero- 
ism awoke.  Daruka'  brought  and  equipped  the  great  chariot,  and  each 
side  began  to  play  its  drums.  Hari  went  outside  with  all  the  chariots, 
as  the  Brdhma^s  all  blessed  them.  With  a  laugh  Haladhara  advanced 
and  took  the  betel.  ^  In  the  battle-field,  who  ever  was  such  as  he.  (30) 
'*To  my  knowledge,  this  (Jarfaandha)  was  exceeding  wicked,  let  us 
consider  how  to  deal  with  him."  ^  ( Jar&sandha)  who  had  done  many 
eril  deeds  joined  in  battle  with  him  who  was  devoted  to  wine,^  and 
HaUyudha  went  in  front  of  the  excellent  battle.  Equal  with  equal 
began  the  fight^  in  order  that  nothing  might  be  done  contrary  to  fair 
play.  7  Jardsandha  joined  combat  with  Haladhara,  for  who  else  could 
stand  before  him.  The  king  took  his  club,  and  fought  with  it,  while 
Haladhara  raised  his  pestle.  (35)  Elnowing  that  success  would  be  fruit- 
leas,  an  oracle  proclaimed  from  the  sky, ''  Come  now,  spare  him,  spare  him 
Haladhara.  I  have  arranged  a  method  of  killing  him."  The  king^  hear- 
ing this  portent  began  to  run  and  this  favourable  oracle  became  unfavour- 
able to  him.  Leaving  the  battle-field  the  king  fled,*  and  Haladhara 
threw  aside  his  pestle.    The  victory  was  given  to  the  strong,  and  defeat 

^  ^^^  18  a  kind  of  ring- worm,  whloh,  when  it  drops,  leaves  a  dry  place  be- 
Mnd,  at  the  place  which  it  had  attacked.  The  translation  is,  literally,  '  the  ring- 
wonn  dropped  from  the  faces  of  all,'  that  is  to  say,  '  the  faces  of  all  became  dry 
with  fear.' 

'  ^i^i^  is  'parching'  or  'cracking  of  the  lips/ 

'  Kpsh^a's  charioteer. 

^  l|,  see  note  to  \  p.  18.  When  a  forlorn  hope  is  wanted,  those  who  volnnteer, 
signify  their  willingness  by  stepping  forward,  out  of  the  ranks,  and  picking  up  a 
betel  roU  deposited  for  the  purpose.    0/.  Chand,  Bey&ta^  16. 

*  lAt.^  *  how  it  will  be  done.' 

'  This  half  line  is  very  difficult.  The  above  is  the  beat  meaning  I  can  make  out 
of  %  bat  it  is  not  mnoh.  It  appears  to  be  literally,  '  he,  having  done  bad  qnalitieB, 
joined  with  him  who  had  the  quality  of  wine.'  Haladhara  was  by  tradition  a  great 
drinker  as  well  as  a  great  hero. 

^  Ltt.,  'virtue.' 

'  Lit.,  '  the  enjoyer  of  the  earth.' 

•  ^  ^KX  =  '  run  away,'  c/.  Bangili  if^fn^* 
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to  the  wicked,  and  all  the  men  of  Anga,  Bonga  and  Tailanga  were  scat- 
tered. (40)  On  that  day  Hari  showed  nnlimited  prowess^  like  a  hundred 
Arjnnas  and  two  hundred  Bhimas,  and  the  enemy  fonght  as  much  as  it 
desired  with  him,  ae  a  moth  leaps  and  hWs  into  a  fire.  It  cannot  even  be 
counted  how  many  men  Hari  slew,  in  order  to  raise  the  burden  of  the 
earth.  Some  of  the  generals  fled  towards  their  home,  and  those  who  re- 
mained behind  were  killed.  The  Yadavas  remained  thick  as  clouds  in  the 
month  of  Bhid5,  and  none  of  them  were  scattered  having  Hari  for  their 
support.*  (45)  They  showered  arrows  like  a  rain  (so  heavy)  that  the 
enemy  thought  that  creation  was  coming  to  an  end  (in  a  flood).  Every 
king,  who  joined  combat  with  the  Yddavas,  immediately  found  himself 
close  to  the  gates  of  death.^  So  the  army  returned,  and  the  portion  which 
was  left  behind  was  washed  away  in  a  stream  of  blood,^  in  which  the 
floating  shields  were  like  the  tortoises,  and  the  turbans,  snakes.  Krishna 
let  a  few  of  them  escape,  so  that  he  might  grant  (the  world)  a  benefit,  as 
he  would  again  (be  able  to)  collect  (and  carry  away)  the  burden  of  the 
earth.  (50)  Those  who  had  been^  so  stout  (and  valiant)  and  now  so 
small,  did  not,  out  of  shame,  return  to  their  fortress.  The  brave  enemies* 
of  the  earth  again  collected,  and  again  shamelessly  arrived  (against 
Mathura).  For  their  reward  they  aU  got  arrows  (sharp  as)  scorpions, 
aud  again  they  returned  to  the  place  whence  they  had  ridden.  Again 
they  began  to  fight,  and  again  were  beaten,  nor  did  there  remain  to  them 
a  comrade,  or  joy,  or  love.  Again  they  mounted  and  came,  and  again 
were  defeated,  and  thus  the  war  was  repeated  fifteen  times. 

(55)  Saith  Man'bodh,  '*  The  Lord  of  Magadha  returned,  and  the 
troops  who  came  with  him  all  died." 

End  of  Book  X. 

^  Lit.f  *  made  an  imlimited  battle.' 
^  €N,  *a  Bapport.' 

^  fiV^fT  fkHK,  'l>lood  and  the  like.' 

*  WWWTT,  old  form  of  1^1^*    Cf-  the  old  Bang^b'  form  ^lO|^<H  for  fl^^. 
«  Lit,  *  death,' 
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PART  III. 

Index  to  Man^hodKs  Haribans. 

Introduction. 

The  form  of  the  index  ezplams  itself.  The  only  point  to  be  made 
dear  is  the  alphabetical  order,  which  differs  somewhat  from  that  hitherto  in 
use.  Neither  the  «»^Ti^niLaiTni.  nor  the  distinction  into  short  and  long  vowels 
is  allowed  to  affect  the  order  of  words.    Or,  to  put  the  matter  another 

way:  each  of  the  sets  %  %  ^,  ^ ^  T*  t»  t* ^>  ^>  '»  ^>  &o., 

80  £Eur  as  alphabetical  order  is  concerned  constitutes  one  letter  onlj. 
Accordinglj,  I  first  give  all  words  containing  the  sonnd  a,  irrespective  of 
that  sonnd  being  short,  long,  or  nasalized,  and  simply  arrange  them 
aooording  to  their  consonants ;  next  come  all  words  containing  the  sound  t, 
Bimilarly  arranged ;  next,  in  similar  order,  those  containing  the  sonnd  u, 
and  so  forth. 

This  principle  of  disregarding  quantity  and  nasalization  secures  a 
distinct  and  important  practical  (as  weU  as  scientific)  advantage,  which 
conld  not  be  obtained  by  any  other  arrangement ;  for  it  results  in  bringing 
into  more  or  less  close  juxtaposition  pairs,  or  sets,  of  words  of  identicaJ 
origin  and  meaning :  as  ^vT^IW,  and  4mrr,  '  a  courtyard.'  y^  ^pf  '  sleep', 
and  iv^  Vnw,  'cause  to  sleep',  y^  Ht  'die',  and  y^  WlK,  'kill'.  The 
advantage  gained  from  this  is  obvious,  when  we  consider  that  BihAri  roots 
containing  a  long  vowel,  shorten  that  vowel  whenever  it  6Jls  in  the  ante* 
penultimate  and  is  followed  by  a  consonant,  and  that  hence  in  the  case  of 
such  roots  many  forms  will  be  found  occurring  derived  from  the  same  root, 
and  only  differing  in  the  quantity  of  the  antepenultimate  vowel. 

This  system  of  alphabetical  arrangement  for  Gaujian  languages  is 
put  forward  tentatively,  and  criticism  on  its  practical  and  scientific  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  is  solicited. 

^W,  pres.  3  sg.  ^iy,  H,  41:  ^IW,  14:  VI,  7,  24:  VIII,  36:  IX,  10, 

V,42:^rWt,  n,46:  3  pi.  ^n^,  31,  62:  X,  9,  23:  fem.  ^IJlf^, 

X,  54:  imperat.  2  pi.  ^rmr,  VI,  V,  46:  VI,  2:   IX,  61 :   3  pi. 

32:  3  sg.  Wl^,  IX,  27:  fut.  1  XWV^,  II,  26 :  ^V^,  n,  2 :  VII, 

sg.  ^1^,  1,  32:  VII,  16,  50:  46:  X,  66:  past  part.  ^rjW,  X, 

Vm,  23:  3  sg.  ^vmUr,  VIII,  19 :  periphrast.  pres.  3  sg.  ^^f^, 

43 :  past.  1  sg.  ^njfwii  I9 17 :  3  IX,  27 :  verb,  nouns  obi.  ^nn, 

Bg.  ^HW,  IV,  26,  40 :  V,  6,  6,  VIII,    46  :    instr.    sg.    ^l3Wf%, 
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VIII,  35:  indecl.  part.  ^1]|,  I, 
36:  V,  2:  IX,  55:  X,  36,  51: 

(c/.  ^  ^tm)  ^^rftr,  II,  5,  16, 

49 :  V,  48 :  VIII,  45. 
^iptfrt,  fern,  ^n^ft,  VII,  65:  Bee 

^wnp,  in,  10. 

r,  II,  59. 
r,  VIII,  38 :  IX,  21 :  ^W^, 

VI,  26 :  VII,  18,  27,  37 :  VIII, 

7,  36:  ^WIPC,  VI,  43:   X,   24, 

25 :  gen.  ^Vi:f^,  VI,  49 :  VIII, 

36 :  ^nnf:?^,  VII,  17. 
^^rlN,  VIII,  32. 
^MTO,  I,  36:  gen.  ^wra'i,  II,  5: 

X,36. 
'tTjjEV,  fem.  ^mfrf%,  II,  56. 
•  ^fW^y  past  3  8g.  ^nWIJPi,  IV, 

40. 
^^W,  IX,  1. 
l|tf%,  IV,  23,  40:  V,  45:  VI,  8, 

11 :  Vn,  23,  51 :  IX,  52. 
^TiHf,  rV,  49,  63:  VII,   6:  fem. 

wmftr,  1, 18. 

^fjnr,  m,  16 :  V,  11,  31 :  VI,  16 : 
obi.  ^WT,  II,   7,  46 :  VII,  43 : 

^Pfini,  III,  2. 

^V^ilT,  see  %U(^. 

^Rlif,  I,  3. 

imiRnr,  gen.  sg.  ^vr^RY^Pi,  VIII,  39. 

imiT,  IX,  7. 

fwrc,  VIII,  29 :  wmK,  n,  35. 

<^3RB^,  fem.  ^Jlfflf^,  II,  30. 

^nfir,  III,  6 :  IV,  21 :  V,  32 :  X,  41. 

^ir^nnT,  vi,  43: 

^  ^ifinc,  indecl.  part.  ^Iftfc,  VI,  41. 
^rrfiw,  obi.  adj.  ^|ft^ff%,  rV,  7. 
^,  I,  9, 12,  39 :  VI, 42 :  VII,  6,  8: 
VIII,  7 :  IX,  15,  22,  57 :  X,  31, 


33 :  obi.  ^wf,  IX,  29 :  (?)  loc. 

^,  IV,  !• 
y^  ^iniT,  indecl.  part.  ^Jiviy^  IX, 

54.^ 
%m,  II,  62. 
V^  ^nJnc,  indecl.  part,  ^ifc.  III, 

16. 
wfim,  IX,  70. 

^fmii,  in,  12. 

Mf^,  vn,  28,  29. 
P,  V,  32 :  X,  9,  39. 
r,  V,  28,  46 :  Vin,  6. 

V^  WW,  pres.  1  pi.  f^,  IX,  M:  2 
pi.  fi!W,  V,  22:  3  8g.  ^ifw,  I,  2, 
3, 15, 37 :  IV,  19, 49 :  V,  18 :  VI, 

34,  35,  45 :  VII,  38,  39 :  X,  19 : 
wnoF,  vm,  18 :  3  pi.  wf^,  IV, 

35,  59 :  VII,  32,  51 :  past  3  sg. 
Wii,  n,  53:  IV,  57:  VI,  6,  48: 
vn,  5,  60:  Vin,  16,  17:  IX, 
58,  59,  62 :  X,  11,  30 :  fem.  1^, 

VII,  33 :  3  pi.  WWWl^,  X,  50. 
Wm,  I,   17:  III,   14:  IV,  22,59: 

VI.  30 :  vm,  18 :  IX,  26 :  X, 
21 :  gen.    (with  emph.   f%  or  ? 
obi.)  ^^,  VIII,  40. 
WWrir,    III  62:    IV,    27:   V,   56: 

VIII,  2. 
warn,  VIII,  31. 
WWW,  III,  19. 

^nrftr,  1, 10. 

V^  W^,  past  3  Bg.  W«W,  IV,  17 :  IX, 
20:  X,  11. 

V^  W^HT,  past  3  sg.  WVWir,  VIII, 
34,  36 :  X,  17 :  past  part,  (form- 
ing passive)  W^Wlf,  VIII,  1. 

W^WlWt,  VI,  40. 

W^iWPC,  IX,  28 :  X,  8. 

WTBW,  I,  32:  11,4:  V,  53. 
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^If ,  IX,  36.  V^  ^^Wirnr,  ind»cl,   part,  ^nmcfif, 

^  ^ppj,  indecl.  part.  ^ffTI?,  H,  17^34 :  X,  22. 

62.  ^vvirnr^  X,  30. 

^f^,  IV,  39.  .'^YCnr,  IV,  51 :  VI,  44 :  VHI,  30. 

^,11,  7:rV,  40,  50:  V,  44:  Vn,  iMhlW,  VIII,  20. 

56  :  Vni,  25,  32  :  IX,  5,  23,  33,  ^SWHlKy  Vn,  13. 

50  :  X,  25.  V^y  IV,  61 :  V,  59 :  VI,  26  :  VIII, 

^!ll€t,  VII,  22.  44:  loc.  ^^,  IX,  21. 

^WIT,  I,  3.  ^^n1%ir,  I,  22 :   V,  31. 

^wi^  vn,  29.  ^ir,  X,  14. 

^iW,  II,  27.  %^y  I,  24. 

^  V,  45  :  Vt  26:  VIH,  44  :  IX,  'VfTT,  II,  21. 

11.  '^'JTrftw,  IX,  26. 

^ii^,  n,  22.  ^Rirf€,  nom.  ^nnrft  I,  32 ^  V,18: 

^nr,  VI,  31  :  vn,  11 :  Vm,  41.  VII,41:  X,27:  ^n«*,V,  43:  gen. 

^Ifw,  VIII,  15  :  rX,  31.  dir.  ^niw,  II,  47,  63 :  IV,  41:  V, 

%^m%y   fern.    ^iwf%,   VII,   48  :  19 :  VI,  24 :  VII,  8,  29 :  IX,  8  : 

vm,  25.  X,  23  :  w^m,  X,  27  :  obi.  %V[9i 

^%m,  pres.   conj.  3sg.  'tm,  VI,  (?),III,21:  IV,  11:  ^|qWT,II,9. 

39 :  imperat.  2  pi.  ''^T^^,  I,  28  :  ^T^nr,  X,  14. 

indecl.    part.  (c/.  ^  ^)  ^if^,  ^m:rftltr,  VII,  22. 

in,3.                           .  ^nncnr,  IV,  49, 52 :  IX,  58, 

WIW,  rX,  50 :  X,  29,  33.  ^^Iphf,  IX,  53. 

P,  X,  53.  ^^,  IV,  5,  22,  53,  56 :  V,  42 :  VII, 


'WifJ^X,  5.  15,  32,  36,  39:    IX,  2,54:  X, 

^nnrf%,  n,  37.  36.    m^,  IK,  27. 

^WIW,  gen.  ^nri^V,  I,  18 :  II>  20 :  v'  ^PniTT,   indecl.    part,    ^^if^, 

rx,  ea  vm,  25. 

^ww,  m,  20.  ^tiwrr,  Vm,  26. 

^ni^  n,  41 :  V,  23 :  vn,  20.  j/  ^RUT,   pres.  3  sg.  ^WTJ,   V, 

^WU,  V,  37.  55:   fnt.   1   sg.  ^WHCW,   I,   20: 

^^^flW,  ind«el.  part.  ^IR]!,  IX,  past  3  sg.  ^^(WW,  V,  29:  fern. 

64.  ^rwrfw,  rV,  15  :   IX,  16  :   verb. 

,  n,  35  :    IV,  18 :    VI,  22 :  noun.    '^WlfTW,  VI,  45. 


ix,  66 :  fern.  ^HT^'  ^I»  ^^'  ^WR,  I,  24,  31 :  V,  29,  58.     [58. 

^rwNil,  II,  39  :   IX,  23.  V' ^mTlK,  indecl.  part.  ^tWTft,  IV, 

IWrnr,  IX,  65.  WTOT,  I,  12  :   n,  63  :   VI,  24, 

^,  VII,  38.  n^^m^,  Vll,  30. 

,1,26:  VI,  30.  ^WJP,  VII,  30, 
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^ftftl,  X,  61. 

^tft*,  VI,  40 :  VII,  66. 

^WH,  VII,  40,  43. 

^rfinnr,  VI,  30. 

^imr,  X,  13. 

vrc,  1, 16,  26. 

^UTOlfif,  I,  26. 

^TOTiJ^,  V,  67. 

^1^,  X,  36. 

^ITif,  X,  18.  [I,  24. 

%K^%  III,  II :  X,  25,  40 :  ^H, 

^»ror,  n,  62. 

•^rCW,  VII,  68 :  VIII,  21.         [33. 
V'  ^^W,  indecl.  port.  ^pCffW,  II, 
^ft,  X,  41,  46. 
^Iftt,  VI,  14. 
^K,  VI,  22. 
'rtf,  IX,  31. 
r,  I,  36. 
r,  rV,  60 :  VI,  36. 
V^  ^V^TOTT,  indecl.  part.  ^W^]^,  11,48. 
^I#I^,  V,  36. 

^fflt,  n,  16. 


V^  ^re,  Skr.  preB.  3  sg.  ^1^,  X,  1. 
^^W,  IX,  36. 
iWWTT,  VII,  13. 
wm,  VIII,  47. 
^ivnr,  II,  68. 

^iftw,  n,64:  X,28. 

^fft^i  X,  40. 

'^^,VI,6:   VII,  10, 12, 16 :  ^^ 

I,  16 :  gen.  ^n^,  VII,  14. 
n^^,  VIII,  6. 

w  vm,  29. 
^raifw,  I,  26. 

^ir,  rv,  3. 

^n%  ace.  sg.  yifu  mtj  V,  18. 

^IVC,  V,  63. 

^/  ^f^lK,  past  3  sg.  fern,  ^vf^ltfll, 

IV,  16 :  IX,  16. 
^fK,  IV,  12. 

^rrl,  vra,  9. 

^  ^Hr,  fut.  1  sg.  ^,  I,  14:  3  sg. 
^,1,3,4:  W9,  I,  36:  H,  4: 
IX,  69 :  pres.  port.  obi.  7n,  11, 
42 :  VII,  46. 


iTl itl 


t,  snbst.  nom.  or  dir.  adj.  t,  I>  26, 
38:  II,  28:  VII,  67:  Vm,  29: 
IX,  69 :  X,  6 :  subst.  nom.  jrf^, 
IV,  19:  p^,  V,  66:  X,  30:  fWr 
VII,  39 :  f^,  II,  61 :  snbst.  ace. 
t  I,  22,  36:  n,  6,  36,  39,62: 
111,8:  rv,  61:  V,  49:  VI,  26, 
Vn,  17,  31,  62,  69:  VIH,  10, 
11,  26,  42 :  IX,  66,  68 :  p^,  II. 
7,  34:  VII,  6:  VIH,  48:  snbst. 
obi.  Jrt%,  IV,  38 :  adj.  obi.  jit, 


1,17:  rv,  6,  64,66:  V,4S,  57: 
vn,  14 :  instr.  sg.  %  VI,  6 :  VH, 
46 :  IX,  38 :  X,  64 :  gen.  sg.  dir. 
^W^  IX,  69:  JWi:,  I,  38:  IV, 
22 :  VII,  39. 

f^TT,  n,  1 :  vm,  9. 

<^,  I,  36:  V,  21,  23,  34:  VI,  37: 
VII,  14 :  IJi^,  I,  24 :  gen.  <ipcw, 
V,27. 

rj,  X,  14. 

frirc,  I,  27. 
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,  vni^  10. 


1^1 


r,  11, 19. 

wffir,  vin,  22. 

^^  m,  8, 9 :  ^Ptft,  m,  16. 

v^  ^  inded.  part,  ^rfv,  IV,  8  :  Y, 

51. 
wrtw,VI,29:  IX,64r,  67:   X,24. 
^,VI,8:  ^,  IX,9. 
^ftfW,  I,  38:   IV,  5. 
^  ^^19f  inded.  part.  VW%>  X.  41. 

%mK,  vn,  7. 

v^  ^  pros.  3  Bg.  ^nr,  V,  37 :  X, 

15 :  pa8t38g.^lW,  VI,  40:  YIII. 

10:  IX, 28, 43: inded. part. ^^, 

V,32:   vn,  29. 
y  ^VIW,  indecl.  part.  ^VQF,  1, 35 : 

V,  15  :     VI,  37  :     VUI,  31 : 

«VT^X,34. 
•  ^,  past  3  8g.  n^y   n,  29  : 

indecl.  part.  ^,  I,  36 :  11,  32. 

^,  vn,  20. 

H^m,  IV,  2 :  V,  26 :  gen.  VHMim, 
V,52. 

■ 

y^fiK,  inded.  part.  ^VHf^,  VIII,  1: 
obL  verb,  nonn,  ^niK]l,  VI,  14. 


1^1 

V^  ^flinc,  fat.  1  Bg.  ^WITW,  X,  21 : 

obi.  verb,  nonn,  ^rUTT]!,  X,  42. 
%^K,  I,  31. 
^W,  X,  24. 

^nnr,  VI,  45. 

V^  V^v,  -pBAt  3  Bg.  ^(Wt^y  II,  58. 

V^  vnrwr,  past  3  sg.  9441^11,  n, 

60,  61. 
^q^K,  VI,  14 :  X,  49. 
n^m,  V,  21. 

v^  n^n,  past  3  Bg.  ^mmm,  n,  17. 

y^  ^^,  past  3  sg.  ^rnrv,  IV,  7  : 

inded.  part.'^nrfk,  IV,  5,  7. 
^m^,  IV,  4. 
^^,  ni,  3 :  VIII,  4 :  IX,  45. 

^nvv^rw,  Vra,  14. 

VVip,  IV,  22  :  VI,  19 :  X,  36. 

V^  ^RTT,  past  3  Bg.  ^f^rw,  III>  11 J 

V^T^,  IX,  13 :  inded.  part. 

V^rflC,  V,  46  :  VI,  13. 
V^  ^1^9  pros.  3  Bg.  Wt%f  V,  13. 
V^  ^sm^,  indecl.  part.  ^11%,  V,  36 : 

X,  19. 
^,  n,  41. 
^i^WIV,  V,  49. 
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M,  n,  48,  56,  63 :  IH,  1 :  IV,  1. 
11, 18, 25, 29,  34,  36,  39,  45  :  V, 
1, 12, 18,  21,  29 :  VI,  2,  16,  20, 
23,  36:  vn,  1,  8,53:  IX,  12, 
29,  33,  35,  46,  68:  10,21,43: 
^,  VI,  4 :  with  emph.  ^,  i[ii^, 
Vn,  48:  with  emph.  ^^T,  Tpft, 
Vm,  43 :  obi.  adj.  JWif^,  V,  19: 
nom.  distribntiye,  'one  each,' 
311^,  VT,  4:  or  (?)  gen.  pi. 
9Vnr,  V,  11:  gen.  sg.  JRPi, 
VUll. 


f,  IV,  33. 
IV,  26. 

jwir,  I,  3. 

JPI,  V,  56:  IX,  58:  W,  V,  33 

obi.  pnv,  VIII,  14. 
JRRJI,  VI.  15. 

jpNt,  in,  16. 

3Ht,  see  ^tA. 

JIW,  n,  21,  57:  IV,  46:  V,  18 

VI,  42:  VII,  25,  36:  IX,  26 

X,29. 
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Hft,  Bubet.  nom.  ^h^,  IV,  8:  ^1f^,  ^^l1^rPC,indecl.part.^1^tft,n»43. 

IV,  68:  ^t%,  VI,  23:  5t  I,  29:  ^1»,  VH,  2.  [IE,  9. 

dir.  adj.,  %,  IV,  58:  IX,  36:  ^^TniW,  past  3  sg.  ^ftvwnjtir, 

snbst.  obi.  sg.  ^lf%,  V,  13 :  ^|1%  ^Iw,  IX,  35. 

IX,  49 :  *,  VI,  15 :  (with  emph.  ^>IIW,  V,  13- 

^)^l1^*,  1,31:  ^ft^,IX,37:  ^rtlff^,  11,56:  VI,  3,  41  :*  VII,  50. 

adj.  obi.  ^lf%,  I,  29 :   IV,  6,  8,  ^tnm,  I,  8 :  ^flus,  VIII,  16. 

57:  V,  54:  VI, 3,24:  Vni,16:  ^jtfH,  V,  51. 

IX,  62  :  X,  40:  ^,  VI,  41 :  *,  ^,  VII,  38. 

VI,  20 :  Vni,  16 :  gen.  sg.  ^wlHT,  ^t^,  VI,  12. 
Vm,  18 :  ^ttr,  IX,  47 :  Bubst.  wtTW,  VII,  54. 

nom.  pi.  »f^,  Vin,  35 :  obi.  pi.  t^^^w,  VI,  9 :  fern.  ^It^T^,  11,  26 : 
Vf^,  IX,  23 :  VW,  X,  36 :  ^^^V^,  obi.  ^I^m,  II,  57 :  loc.  ^j1^, 
IV,  17 :  gen.  pi.  V^WK,  VI,  23.  I,  8. 

^,  IV,  37,  10,  9.  fftx,  X,  10,  see  ^fi^. 

fif,  sgn.  of  ace.  I,  34 :  II,  49 :  V,  WTW,  X,  48. 

7, 18:  VI,  2.  mm,  V,  33:  VI,  30,  42,  45:  VII, 
fif,  sgn.  of  dat.  1, 19,  29 :  11, 4, 40 :         15 :  gen.  WTBHV,  II,  56. 

Ill,  5, 15 :  IV,  6,  16,  40 :  VI,  ^  W9,  pa^t  part.  obi.  vrWT,  H,  52. 

15:  VII,  51,  60:  VIH,  13,  15:  W9,  VII,  7. 

IX,  42 :  X,  1.  ^  m^,  pres.  3  sg.  m^,  VH,  2 :  see 
4n,  I,  34,  35,  37 :  n,  4,  5,.  6,  7, 11,         ^  w9Pf. 

12,  18,  31,  35,  39 :  VI,  21,  26 :  ^  «»i^,  paat  3  sg.  W^T^,  IX, 

VII,  16,  30,  32  :  VDI,  34,  40,  64 :  see  ^  W19. 
44 :  rX,  9,  44,  70 :  gen.  ^r«nv,  II,  unrv,  X,  8,  11,  17, 
29 :  VI,  16,  41 :  VH,  31 :  VIH,  nw^,  II,  7. 

27,  29 :  IX,  14,  17,  24,  46,  48,  W9,  Vll,  35. 

51,  56,  59 :  X,  1.  irfK,  loc.  sg.  nr<W%,  VlH,  27. 

Wr,  IX,  54.  UTO,  gen.  VI3V,  IX,  4. 

wm^y  IV,  31.  WSJ,  V,  15. 

r,  IX,  47.  wfk^,  V,  15 :  IX,  59. 

r,  II,  45 :  IV,  23.  irarK,  Vn,  36. 

wm,  II,  47.  Hf ,  II,  60. 
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If^,  IV,  39. 

^  ^1V,  indecl.  part.  VT%,  VII,  43. 
IW,  IV,  43:  V,  39:  VI^  36:   IX, 
51 :  X,  3. 

VI5,  vni,  30. 

Wfm,  n,  31,  56 :  IV,  54 :  V,  17, 

52 :  IX,  9  :  X,  11. 
HJRI,  IX,  69. 
iJ,  IV.  50. 

l^tjPV,  m,  1 :  V,  21 :  X,  43. 
WI,  I,  39. 
ffll  W9(,  8ee  ^. 

«^,  X,  31. 

1^,  gen.  W^^f  rV,  23. 

Wl^,  I,  4. 

TO,  I,  22  :  Vn,  24 :  IX,  52. 
^  WW,  pres.  3  pi.  vwfti,  IV,  32  : 
pres.  part.  fern.  WW^,  VIII,  12. 

m^,  vn,  21 :  IX,  11. 

1%V,  23:  VII,  20. 

mw,  1, 11, 16. 

iwT,  n,  28. 

WP%,  VI,  8 :  rX,  34. 

%if  TT,  VI,  8. 

v^  W^r,  prea.  3  sg.  wTw,  I,   13 : 

indecl.  past,  wff^*  VI,  9. 
IW,  VII,  35. 
1^,1.1:  VII,  24:  Vni,48. 

unr,  gen  wmr,  X,  13. 

VlWy  I>  5:  fltr.  from  W^mi,  III> 
11:  WHWTW,  V,  4:  W'lWlVI,  I, 
12 :  n,  1. 

V^  f^,  pres.  1  8g.  wf^,  I,  5,  17 : 
IV,  22,  53:  1  pi.  wft^,  H,  61 : 
2  pi.  WK,  V,  25 :  3  eg.  WtJF,  X, 
16 :  VC,  n,  15  :  ^,  IV,  26  :  V, 
5,  20,  26:  VII,  23,40:  3  pi. 
Wtft  n,  8  :  pres.  c5onj,  1  eg.  wtt, 


IX.  31 :  mf^,  Vm,  29 :  3  pL 
W^  rV,43 :  imperat.  1  sg.  W^  X, 
30:'*2Bg.WK,VI,  35:  2  pi.  WT^ 
V.  35 :  VI,  30,  39 :  VIII,  9 :  3 
pi.  WT^9  IX,  69  :  mild  imperat.  2 
pi.  ^rt^,  VI,  19 :  IX,  2,65 :  fut.  I 
Bg.  %TW,  1, 33 :  VI,  31,  32, 46, 47 : 
Vni,  41 :  X,  7 :  2  pi.  WtW,  II, 
39:  Vni,  46:  IX,  58:  3  sg. 
WfJfy  V,  18 :  VI,  36  :  past  1  sg. 
$W,  IV,  52  :  3  sg.  W3W,  II,  U  : 

IV,  24 :  VI,  17 :  $9,  VII,  8, 17, 
31:  Vni,  40:  IX,  57,  62:  X, 
18:.5Nl,II,37:  in,20:  IV, 41; 

V,  10,  47  :  VI,  18,  25  :  VII,  29 : 
Vm,  5,  19:  IX,  3,9,49,  56: 

X,  40  :  WWf,  rV,  27  :  VII,  3 :  3- 

pi.  wjFiirf^,  VI,  6 :  w^if^,  rv, 

19  :  VII,  49  :  VIII,  3,  29 :  perf .  1 
sg.W9^fW)I,2:  yerb.  nouns,  obi. 
WTIJ.  V,  55  :  VII,  34 :  X,  26,  45: 
WK^y  VI,  42 :  gen.  IRJW,  IV, 
39  :  indecl.  part,  ^ift,  VH,  40 : 
ilR  I,  30 :  IV,  21, 55 :  VIII,  21, 
31 :  X,  3, 35  :  $,  II,  34 :  IV,  46, 
57,  60  :  V,  14, 20,  30,  33, 36,  53: 

VI,  10, 43 :  VIII,  2, 7, 26, 30 ;  IX, 
29,  30, 31, 43, 51 :  X,  31, 52 :  (as 
anziliary  afl&x  to  form  conj.  part, 
of  another  verb,)  (li,  TO,  or  W9) 
$,  II,  50:  X,  41:  TO;  HI,  5 : 
rv,  44:  V,  6:  vm,  2,  16  :  IX, 
14:  X,  54:  WV,  H,  12:  IV, 
30:  V,  10,  61:  VI,  3 :  IX,  49: 
adv.  part.  i|fV<lf^i  IV,  46,  62. 

WK,  n,  8. 17, 18 :  VII,  8, 57 :  VUI, 

31 :  X,  13. 
VT,  gen.  ^mcw,  VIII,  15. 

^mcnrrr,  II,  35. 
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^rTn,  gen.  irrvm,  ll,  ll. 

^  WK^y  indecl.  part.  vcf%,  II,  61. 

irft,  irf^?!^,  IX,  4 :  <ft^,  VI,  34 : 

IX,  15.  [W^WIHJ,  I,  19. 

WWr,  1, 19 :  VII,  40 :  IX,  6 1 :  X,  3 : 

:,  VII,  37. 

r,  11,4,  10:  IV,  67,  61:  V,  39: 

VI,  34 :  Vni,  16 :    IX,  38 :  X, 
51 :  gen.  i|PPI,  U,  13:  IX,  9. 

f,  II,  2 :  VI,  15. 

W^9  I,  38,  see  ^TTftf . 

^rtr,  IV,  19, 51, 60 :  V,  56 :  VI,  18. 

^rrftf ,  VI,  25,  see  W^- 

W,  V,  61. 

^  m%j  pres.  1  pi.  iif%^,  Vn,  35  : 
3  8g.  m%9,  II,  61 :  IV,  48 :  VHI, 
10:  WiNt,  VI,  5:  W:%,  II,  18: 
IV,  34:  V,  17:  vn,  42,  45: 
pres.  conj.  1  sg.  W^^>  VII,  26 : 
2  pi.  wrfirf ,  vn,  43 :  mild  im- 
perat.  2  pi.  lif^,  IV,  53:  fat. 
1  Bg.  iCTOJF,  n,  26  :  2  sg.  ?nW, 

VII,  44 :  mtn,  I,  34 :  past  1  sg. 
W%m,  I,  39:  IX,  70:  3  sg.  mV9, 

I,  8:  II,  34,  35:  V,  27:  VII, 
30:  VIII, 27, 34:  IX,25:^nroii, 
Vm,  21,  43 :  3  pi.  ir^WPf ,  I, 
28 :  III,  7,  8 :  V,  23,  30,  34 :  VI, 
16, 19 :  VII,  32, 50 :  VIH,  5,  22, 
23,  40,  45 :  IX,  22 :  verb,  nonns 
dir.  m%m,  n,  20 :  VI,  41 :  obi. 
^J^,1.12:  IX,  70:  ^W?,  1, 14: 

II,  42:  IV,  51:  VI,  21:  VII, 
13:  Vin,  2^  87:  X,  3,  19: 
gen.  WfW^,  VIII,  3 :  inded.  part, 
^rf^,  I,  36 :  II,  13,  28,  36,  39, 
60,  62:  III,  8:  V,  42,49:  VI, 
25:  VII,  17,  52,  59:  IX,  56: 
adv.  part,  ^f^fiff,  IX,  31. 


^rf^,  II,  28 :  VI,  46,  47. 

r,  wiy  sgn.  of  inded.  part.  11, 12, 
^c.  see  ^  ^TK. 

(in  some  places),  IX,  6. 
i,  sgn.  of  ace.  X,  36. 

WlWy  see  i^. 

H«^W,  IV,  9,  10. 

wft,  subst.  nom.  or  dir.  adj.  jft,  m, 
14,  16:  vn,  63:  IX,  41,  54: 
snbst.  aco.  V,  25 :  dat.  Mlfk  W19, 
1, 37 :  instr.  ftsjF  (why  P)  VII, 46 : 
ace.  indef .  ^("^V,  n,  54 :  jt^, 
IX,  9 :  adj.  f%^,  IX,  44. 

ftrrir,  V,  22. 

ftj^,  I,  7,  12,  20,  39:  H,  15,  29: 
IV,39,51:  V,42:  VI,  42:  VII, 
14,  45,  49,  50 :  Vni,  3,  7,  8,  22, 
24,  33,  48 :  IX,  20,  24,  47,  57, 
60:  X,  32:  gen.  «VOT,  II,  44. 

fiR^ij,  vm,  32. 
y^rw,  vn,  24. 

V^  9^  past  3  sg.  fi?(9,  rV,  23,  see 

V  f^,  pres.  3  sg.  ft,  VH,  4 :  f^ 
vn,  4i:  see  ^  ^P^, 

inmc,  vni,  29. 

fWT,  fern,  jwft,  Vni,  26. 
^Rirj,  VI,  35:  vm,  45:  IX,  14. 

iswrr,  vm,  20, 26. 

9*1  Y^,  X,  37. 

fiirn:,  I,  24,  25 :  fern.  JSlof^  X,  1 : 

fpif^,  I,  1. 
f*<(X,  see  f^nr. 
9^nr^,  IX,  32. 

Tf9,  IV,  26 :  IX,  65 :  fH,  IX,  7. 
fni^IV,  35:  VII,28,  30. 
fi^,  vn,  22:  gen.  fVIV,  VH 

41 :  VIII,  15. 
f*,  IX,  2. 
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r,  I,  2:  11,16:  IV,  16,29:  V, 

16, 22,  27,  31,  42,  59 :  VI,  11, 

33:  Vn,  5,  6, 12,49:  VHI,  11, 

26:  IX,  12,22,  36,  37,  39,  61, 

69 :  nom.  (with  emph.  i,  or  (?) 

ease  of  agent  before  transitive 

verb  in  past  tense)  Wfi>  V,  10 : 

gen.  wm^y  rV,  34:  V,  45,  67: 

n  4:  VII,  9. 

%,  nom.  snbfit.  or  der.  adj.  %,  1, 16 : 

n,  9, 11,  38,  42 :  V,  18 :  VIII, 

37:  IX,  27:  X,  19,  29,  33:  #, 

n,  60:  %4^,  V,  58:  gen.   sg. 

dip.  Wf%  II,  58 :  V,  58. 

**,  (sgn.  of  ace.)  I,  25 :  IV,  60 : 

VI,  22:   VII,   36:   IX,  64:  %, 

(Bgn.  of  dat.)   IV,  2 :  %*,  I,  30 : 

n,  26:   V,  34:   VI,   19:  VUI, 

34:X,20. 

f^,  nom.  sg.  #1^1,  n,  7:  IX,  9: 

%,  II,  45,  47 :  III,  7 :  IV,  17, 

20:  V,  48,  51:  VI,  5,  9:  vn, 

40,42,43,45,55:  IX, 24:  iN^ 

II,  45 :  ifPiTV,  VII,  25 :  ace.  sg. 

Wri,  VI,  30 :  obi.  wm,  I,   7 : 

dat.  qnv^  rV,  39:  VIII,   33: 

gen.  ifl^siv,  IV,  17. 

%ni,  IV,  16. 


%f%,  VI,  22 :  %ft,  VI,  24,  25 :  VII, 

6. 
*W,  VII,  60. 
t,  (How  many  P)  II,  45 :  III,  2, 

4,  6:  rV,  43:  V,  41:  VI,  11: 

vn,  39 :  IX,  4,  34. 
$  (sgn.  of  ace.)  IV,  20. 
*rtr,  IX,  52. 
*»,  X,  11,  17,  50. 
*ftr,V,  37:  vn,  39:  IX,  56. 
^ft^rwTT,  gen.  wtirwPW ,  IX,  3. 
^rt^,  VII,  7. 
qrt^,  nom.  sg.  snbst.  .ilftifS,  V,  59 : 

^/it^i,  VI,  9:   obi.   snbst.   ^ft^r, 

I,  3 :  obi.   adj.  ^,  III,  2  :  VII, 

39 :   nom.   snbst.  ^,  VII,  37 : 

see  also  %. 
y^  v£t^y  indecl.  part.  ^ftpT,  IX,  41. 
^,  loo.  ^51^,  VII,  35, 
*tf«nf,  V,  26. 
*T,  II,  14. 
^,  VII,  52. 

\/  'i^n(W),  pres.  3pl.lftnfir,IV,  16» 
^fVf%,  gen.  V^ffif,  IV,  45, 
Wt^,  see  tit^. 

^Vw,  ni,  5 :  vni,  31. 

fiinr,  VII,  24,  30 :  X;,  24 :  fJlWHCH, 
VII,  58 :  VIII,  21. 


I  9  I 


/  V,  pres.  3  sg.  WIJI,  IV,  38 :  3     wpi,  II,  6. 
pi.  Wrftr,  III,  4 :  VU,  14 :  fnt.      ^  ^^,  past  3  sg. 

3  pi.  ^nnwftr,  iv,  lo :  past  3 

Bg.  WIW9,  V,  11:   VII,   18:   3 
pi.  iwfi%,  V,  30:  indecl.  part. 


^IP,  VI,  38. 

^31^,  rv,  55. 

^«fii,  II,  44. 
1«  W,  VII,  2. 

G   G 


r,  V,  23. 
IX,  4, 


',  1^,  d. 

y^  iRf,  past  3  sg. 

,  IV,  9,  10. 

,  VI,  46. 

W^,  V,  5. 

,  VI,  47. 

f,  V,  9 :  gen.  WWi)  X,  39* 
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WVlfll,  IV,  60. 

wnit,  IX,  34. 

j^  ^W,  pres.  3  8g.  ^,  V,  3 :  ^^, 
n,  52:  fut.  3  sg.  ^WW,  V,  48t 
paat 3 8g. ^rerar,  ni,  12,  14:  YII, 
57 :  indecl.  part.  Wlf%,  X,  5. 

iv/  ^WT(W),  past  3  pi.  ^^MlPt,  VI, 
13 :  IX,  45. 

ftrPc,  VI,  38. 

V^f^f^^,  indecL  part*  M^^IJI, 
IX,  47. 

^T,  instr.  ^,  Vn,  2. 

^  ^^,  indeol.  port.  ^f%,  IX,  12. 


«^,  V>   12 :    «f^,  V,   14 :    geE. 

'iffir,  rv,  9. 

#fftwr^,  V,  24. 

^  #^,  fut.  1  Bg.  #^,  VI,  27. 

«K,  n,  37. 

j^  ^KT,  mild  imperat.  ^Rrm,  IX, 

2:  past  3  8g.  *WTJW,  V,  14: 

VIII,  42 :  TK,  31. 
*iT,  IX,  26.  [12. 

^  €WT(W),  past  3  pi.  4^V9f^,  IX, 
y/  #T,  pres.  3  sg.  ist^,  fut.  3  ag. 

1^I3W,  VI,  20. 
^?^  fern.  %lft,  II,  18. 


I  IT  I 


^  1T(w),  pres.  3  sg.  anw,  II,  46 :  3 
pi.  3n^,  rv,  10:  past  3  sg. 

arrvlWy  IX)  61. 

ifjf  (sigu  of  fut.),  n,  19,  26 :  see 
t.  (indeol  part,  of  ^  Wl),  8ee 

any,  m,  13,  17:  V,  40,50:  VI, 
7,28. 

annr,  n,  24. 
JiiPT,  VII,  12. 

WTW,  V,  4. 

im,  vn,  21 :  IX,  18. 

m?,  II,  6:  IV,  44:  V,  43:  IX,  8. 

arar^TWf  X,  9. 

y^  ifif,  pres.  conj.  2  pi.  arfftw,  II, 
23 :  past  part.  3lT^i9»  VII,  41. 

arm,  rv,  27 :  gen.  mm,  vn,  22. 

?l^,n,  17:  X,34. 

y^ipBT,  pres.  S  sg.  if^,  VI,  83: 

fut.  3  sg.  «im,  rv,  60:  VI,  34: 

past  part,  with  emph.  ^,  mwt) 

X,42. 
JUr,  II,  61:  V,  1:  VI,  48:  VH, 

20 :  X,  44,  46. 


if^m,  IX,  6. 
wn,  vn,  45. 

irw,  IV,   30,  31:    Vm,    14,  19: 
gen.  sg.  iTRnr,  vn,  55. 

nmr,  VII,  33, 41. 

Hf^f%,  I,  23. 

j^  ^,  past  3  sg.  fern.  W^y  TV, 
15 :  IX,  16. 

nT,  m,  1. 

^  9Kir,  indecl.  part.  iKf^,  II,  24. 

;A[XV,  X,  18. 

W^  X,  15. 

9nc^[flr,  IX,  34. 

aiKW,  VI,  48. 

UtV,  n,  14 :  see  lA. 

ir^,  gen.  W0p$y  rv,  54. 

ari^,  I,  29 :  see  WW . 

1^,  V,  20.  [47. 

^arr,  indecl.  part.  irf%,  IX,  13, 

Jl^,  IX,  4. 

5tlf ,  IV,  10,  62. 

ftft,  1, 1,  16:  IV,  6t  V,  SOS*: 

vn,  9:  firfblt,  V,  54:  ftftW 

V,  25,  47. 
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i/  Wfm,  pasi  part.  W^VWf  HI,  10. 

yr,  Vni,  32:  IX,  60,  61:  agir, 

Vn,  69 :  gen.  ajjiw,  VIII,  17. 
»f  ,  gen.  iri[^,  VII,  24. 

iwnr,  m,  21. 

H  1, 11 :  Vni,  15,  21,  23. 

9,  (sign,  of  fat.)  Yl,  25 :  aee  KJf, 

(indecL  part,  of  y^  WT),  see  ^ 

Iff. 
tm^  V,  58 :  VII,  19,  47 :  VHI, 

36:  ES^  11:  fern.  t^%^  II,  43, 

45:  #00191^. 
t^,  II,  25:  IV,  2,  15:  V,  34, 

47:  VII,  1,  18:  VIII,  36:  IX, 

16. 
*¥,  I,  28:  IV,  43:  V,  15:  VI,  9: 

VII,  3,  7,  12,  15,  45:  IX,  63: 


*|»,  I,  2:  V,  41 :  fern,  aitfip,  VH, 

39,  53. 
a?l*»,  VII,  3. 

ah^i^  ni,  1. 

Jftw,  IX,  35. 

Jftil,  V,  25,  35,  40,  60:  VII,  3,  S: 
gen.  aft^il,  V,  20 :  fem.  ?flft,  V, 

40,  50 :  gen.  ^VtAv,  VI,  4 :  ^ft^WV, 
IV,  34.  [54^ 

i&lT,  vn,  45:  jfrtT,  VI.  7:  VH, 
Jftllk,  V,  28,  46:  VI,  18:  <tf*r 
IV,  6 :  V,  60.  [21. 

jftPK,  vn,  33:  gen.  jftft'lW,  UI, 
*Tfr,  VII,  52,  53,  54. 
ai^nft,  IV,  30 :  V,  16. 
Sitif,  VI,  7. 
l^XK,y  X,  6:  obi.  HKT,  IV,  6:  we 


I  9  I 


i/^,  past  3  Bg.  ^¥^9 IX,  20. 

^,  Vm,  8, 11, 14. 

</  ^nv,  indecl.  part.  "Wll^,  IX,  32. 

TO,  vm.  12. 

^,  V,  39. 

Hff ,  IV,  25,  29,  39,  45 :  V,  18 : 

VI,  36 :  IX,  12,  33. 
TO,  V,  26. 

^,  n,  24:  V,  38:  VII,  7:  X,  55. 
^,  n,  39, 45,  47,  50 :  IV,  16 :  VI, 

20:  X,  43 :  gen.  ^TW,  IX,  26. 
WITO,  VI,  20. 


iv/^TCT,  indecl.  part,  ^npciy,  IX, 

28. 
i/  ftftWT,  indecl.  part,  fiff^^iy, 

IX,  47. 
t/  fUl,  or  ^H,  indecl.  part,  ^fir,  IV, 

26 :  ^riV,  25 :  V,  38,  41. 
V^  ^W,  pres.  3  sg.  yiTJ,  V,  8. 
V'^,  inded.  part.  i|ft,  IV,  25: 

V,  38:  X,  17. 
*i|»,  VIII,  38. 
Wtf ,  VII,  4. 
ftpf,  VI,  38 :  VII,  47. 


I  ^  I 


^vc,  n,  17. 

/  'TO,  pres.  3  sg.  ^THf,  VII,  2. 
i/ TOT,,  past.  3  Bg.  fem.  ^rvf%,  '^ 


^rg^v«i,  II,  19. 

^jfiN,  VI,  32. 
I,     ^rmir,  VIII,  23,  24 :  see 
53:  indecl.  part.  ^,   IV,  23:     ^IWT,  VI,  34:  VIII,  39:  IX,  23, 
VI,  39:  VII,  52:  xi  54:  verb.         41,42. 
noun,  ^iTW,  IX,  8.  ^^,  VII,  20. 
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^T%,  I,  38. 

^  ^nr,  pres.  3  8g.  (forming  dese- 
derative  compound)  MiHltll, 
Vni,  38 :  fat.  2.  pi.  ^nVT,  H, 

04. 


r,  VIII,  28 :  see 

^Piurr,  IV,  28. 

V^  ^T,  indecl.  part,   ^ft,   11,  43 : 

VII,  53 :  see  ^  ^^. 
^^Tf^,  VIII,  28. 
^T«r,  I,  1:  n,  58:  IV,  55:  V,  42: 

Vn,  11. 
^nWTf%,  IV,  12,  13. 
^Ift,  IX,  22. 
sy  ^^,  pres.  1  sg.  ^^1^,  rV,  54 : 

3  ^^.  ^W,  IX,  66:  3  pi.  ''WPl,     ^^,  V,  44. 

Ill,  5 :  imperat.  2  sg.  ^,  IX,     ^^  ^^,  X,  16. 

54 :  mild  imperat.  ^^1^,  VIII,     y^  ^(^),  past.  3  sg.  ^^,  H, 

21:    past  3  sg.    ^ERW,  IV,  46,         54. 

57:   V,  36,  37:   VU,  36,   47:     ^  ^n^,  indecl.  part,  ^ftir,  HI,  20. 


^»(^Rj,  X,  16 :  see  ^ft^^. 

f^ffK,  vn,  34. 

f^,  VIII,  24. 
f^,  IV,  33. 

,  ni,  4. 


VIII,  7:  IX,  15,  40:  X,  38:  8     ^T,  II,  43. 


indecl.  part.  ^f%,  II,  56: 
VI,  24 :  verb,  noun  gen. 
vn,  17,  50 :  see  ^  ^T. 

^rm,  in,  5. 


7. 


n^,  V,  3. 

^1^,  V,  41,  44. 

^I^TOT,  X,  16. 

^jt«5^,  IX,  66. 

^(^^,  rV,  3 :  IX,  5 :  see  ^vf<(^* 

^,  IX,  67. 


I  %  I 


HWt,  I,  28 :  n,  13 :  VIII,  37 :  obi. 
W^tlV,  I,  29. 

i/  WI^,  indecl.  part,  wif^,  n,  19 : 
V,  24,  46:  VI,  27:  VII,  49: 
IX,  39,  45  5  WIf,  IX,  36:  c/.  ^ 

WfilW,  VIII,  37. 
W^,  V,  47 :  IX,  67. 
Wtt,  VI,  48. 
Wf^,  IV,  12. 
WT,  IV>  7. 

WW,  rv,  42. 

W^,  V,  37. 
W^,IV,35:  Vn,24. 


v^  im,  mild  imperat.  wf^^  X,  36 : 
c/.  v^  ihr. 

WiTT,  II,  39 :  IX,  58. 

V^  W^,  past.  3  sg.  w^re,  VI,  47. 

W^,  (deceit),  V,  14 :  IX,  33 :  (was) 

see  t/  ^W. 
V^  fWTV,  past  3  sg.  f^TWir,  Vin, 

31 
\/  ^t'T,  pres-  3  sg.  #tw,  m,  6. 

fK:  iftxror,  n,  3 :  I,  10. 

^  15,  conj.  pres.  2  pi.  IjftWT,  II, 
23:  past  3 sg.  151;^,  m,  11 :  IX, 
41 :  obi.  past  part.  (^fomUngfoss* 

with  ^  m)  WTWT,  vn,  12. 
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/^,  V^^,  pros.  3  Bg.  W»,  V, 
43:  ip,  V,  61 :  fut.  3  Bg.  WZfl, 
IX,  26:  past.  3  Bg.  W7W>  X,  13: 
fern.  Wsf^,  IV,  47 :  indecl.  part. 

tft,  vm,  26 :  i|fi,  vni,  11. 
H  n,  37. 


y^  1|ir,   mild  imperat.   wf^HI,   IV, 

62 :  c/.  v^  im. 
ti»,  VII,  30. 
Wt«,  I,  2 :  X,  60. 
y^  Wtf ,  past.  3  pi.  i^l^irf^,  X,  49  : 


I  ^  I 


y  Wl,  pres.  2  pi.  WTV,  lEE,  8 :  3  Bg. 
m^,  II,  46:  ni,  10:  IV,  37: 
V,  1, 16, 17,  28,  60,  60 :  VI,  19, 
38:  Vni,l:  IX,  64 :  X,  42,  62 : 
3  pi.  nrftl,  ni,  2,  4 :  pres.  conj. 
3  8g.  mify  II,  32 :  imperat.  2  pi. 
WTf,  I,  28:  rV,  56:  3  pi.  wfl», 
X,  6 :  past  3  8g.  9^,  n,  14,  35, 
44,  55,  59:  IV,  7,  18:  V,  32, 44, 
51 :  VI,  9,  17 :  VH,  1,  10,  46, 
54:  vm,  20:  IX,  10,  40:  X, 
32,  47:  $9  (always  at  end  of 
line),  I,  7,  10,  26 :  II,  39,  74 : 
m,  1 :  IV,  8,  14,  21,  47,  68,  62 : 
V,15,  21,  31,  63:  VI,  5:  VH, 
12,  54,  66:  IX,  44,46,  60:  X, 
37,  43:  fern,  iffij,  H,  48,  66: 
8f%,  I,  6:  II,  28,  66:  HI,  19: 
Vn,  55 :  3  pi.  iw^,  VI,  1 :  VII, 
52:  VIII,  1:  X,  60:  indecl. 
part.  «n5,  I,  34:  IV,  38:  V,  9, 
34:  VI,  16 :  VIII,  8,  16,  31,  34 : 
IX,22,67:  3l5,VIII,7:  t,  IV, 
27,30:  V,  8,  35:  X,  29:  verb, 
noim  obi.  «n5,  VIII,  43. 

«W,  n,  2, 62 :  Vni,  32 :  W|T,  VII, 
56:  vm,  11:  IX,  14. 

WW,  n,  40 :  III,  1 :  V,  21,  32, 
45,47:  VI,  37:  VII,  68:  VIII, 
3. 

W,  I,  27 :  II,  9. 


^  «rR,  fut.  3  Bg.  vrnm,  I,  34 :  past 
part.  W3n9^  II,  53. 

m%  VI,  32 :  vm,  30. 

wm.  III,  12 :  vm,  42 :  X,  24. 

wmar,  VI,  1 :  vn,  21. 

«ni^,  X,  11. 

Qiwrfif,  gen.  vaiiOl^,  IX,  65. 
«Nn^,  m,  6. 

«n^,  gen.  wnpi,  V,  40. 
Wf,  I,  16:  II,  34:  IV,  57:  V,  30 
VI,  28 :  vn,  5,  36 :  Vm,  36 

IX,  62:  X,  42:  WW,   X,   11 
Wf5,  VII,  33 :  W?,  I,  23. 

V^  ^rftf,  indecl.  part.  Wlf^f,  V,  49. 
WCF,  m,  10 :  mf ,  III,  2 :  mHT% 

X,  62.  [V,  33. 
VT^,  V,  25 :  IX,  33 :  gen.  Wll^, 
«r^rf^,  IX,  62. 

Wi^,  VI,  27 :  X,  20,  23,  44,  46. 
«f^,  n,  10.         [«I5?K,  VIII,  28. 
m5f€,  IX,  65:  ^l^i^,  IX,  62: 
wm,  I,   7:  II,  60:  IV,  16:  V,  10: 

IX,  16,  24,  60 :  gen.  nm,  IV, 
61. 

V^  «rpr,  pres.  3  sg.  WHT,  II,  9:3 
pi.  Wifti,  VI,  42 :  mild  imperat. 
vnf^,  VIII,  46:  indecl.  part. 
Blfflr,  I,  18,  27 :  II,  16,  49 :  rV, 
20,  34 :  VIII,  45 :  IX,  36,  54  : 

X,  22,   36  :    verb,  noun   instr. 
WR  for  ^f^^f,  IV,  49. 


so 
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\/^Wr(W),  pres.  3  eg.  VPTTW,  IX, 
17:  past  3  8g.  iVWTitv,  II,  63: 
IV,  29:  VI,  26:  VIII,  44:  fenu 
iVWnihfw,  ni,  18:  indecl.  part, 
^nroF,  VII,  27 :  IX,  64. 

wrflr,  IX,  67. 

j^  ipnr,  past  3  sg.  w^^^f  II,  16, 
37 :  IV,  59 :  peif .  3  sg.  m^^m 

^ifw.  I,  16,  37. 
Wnr,  I,  2,  21, 23,  33  :  II,  21 :  V, 

67:  VI,  18:  VII,  44,  68:  VIII, 

21 :  gen.  inHiV,  II,  10. 
^  (adv.)  II,  63 :  IV,  7,  8,  33, 

69:V,38:  VII,  8,  20:  X,  17, 

19,  40, 41 :  see  also  #,  ^(W. 
vnr,  negative,  II,  31,  34 :  IX,  66  : 

^v.  =  i|f%,  X,  46,  48. 
V^  m^,  fut.  2  plnr.  wn^,  VII,  4. 
WTW,   X,    7 :   WWH,  Vn,  61  :  IX, 
«RW,  VII,  66.  [66. 

«m,  IV,  60. 
mrvr,  III,  11. 

m^y  n,  26 :  IV,  18, 20, 28, 38, 47, 
67  :  .VIII,  1,  6  :  gen.  sg.  WiRV, 

vni,4. 

V^  mK,  indecl.  part.  «|f^,  IV,  21. 

«KTft»j,  X,  1,  8,  33. 

wm,  IV,  22  :  vn,  12  :  VHI,  2  : 

loc.  sg.  wirfr,  rv,  42:  iw^, 

in,  19  :  VII,  22  :  IX,  19  :  «IW- 

f^rfVy  X,  14. 
«re1^,  IV,  1. 

H^HlfH,  I,  33 :  n,  27,  48,  66,  62 : 
III,  6,  16, 17:  IV,  32:  «wWif, 
II,  40 :  IV,  31,  69. 

«nr,  IX,  32. 

v/  ftl»  -/  ^f  pres.  part.  ^NfH^H, 
VIII,  43:  IX,  18;  obi.  verb, 
noun  fiPI}^,  II,  8. 


,  IV.  1. 
fiiro,  V,  49 :  «66  ftw. 
\/  ftlW,  v^  ^fhf ,  indecL  part.  f«rf)l, 

IV,  44:  *fi|,  VII,46. 
ftlW,  V,  13. 
*fl|,  V,  13:  IX,  29. 
^n,  II,  4, 6, 9 :  IX,  41 :  gen.  f^nif, 

III,  6  :  see  ^tn. 
*NW,  IV,  61. 
*T,  VII,  2, 
wr,VI,5. 
m^%  III,  11. 

V  'JfTj  pr©s.  3  Sg.  Wfl^y  IX,  37 : 
past.  3  8g.  ^flJMI,  I,  22. 

y/  Wi,  past.  3  sg.  W^9y  1, 16 :  V, 
19  :  «ee  v^  WifT,  m/  WH» 

y^  vrivr,  inded.  part.  WJF,  X,  34: 
see  ^  ^,  v^  lyt . 

WW,  VI,  2. 

1JW,IV,42:  VII,16:  ^,  VHI, 
47:  1^,  X,  31,  64 :  wflf,  X,  40: 
«{fV,  X,  32:  gen.  llfliw  X,  26. 

^fWft^  I,  26. 

V^i|ir,  indecl  part.  wf)r  IV,  25. 

#,  snbst.  nom.  or  der.  adj.,  #,  I,  23, 
34:  11,3,4,9,29,  33,  37:  IV, 
37,60:  V,13,  60:  VI,  39,  40: 
VII,  33,  60:  IX,  7:  X,  4,  10, 
46, 47, 60,  62  :  «)¥r,  II,  28 :  snbst. 
ace.  #,  VI,  18:  VII,  14:  X,  3: 
snbst.  obi.  sing,  vrf^,  IV,  13 :  IX, 
41 :  mWKXy  (dat.),  V,  24  :  «,  I. 
1:  adj.  obL  «f^,  II,  21:  VI, 
17  :  inst.  sg.  5, 1,  23 :  VI,  17 : 
«,  IX,  42 :  gen.  sg.  WW,  VII, 
38:  VIII,  30:  IX,  66:  nom.  pL 
#,II,63:  i|f%,VI,47:  gen.pL 
«rfMr,  VI,  46;  ^rfiwr^  V,  43: 
VI,  46. 
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#,ocmj.,  VI,  37:  IX,  69:  m,  X,  *Il1%,  gen.  *TTf^,  VII,  43. 

32.  ihw,II,  27:    «w,  I,  27:  II,  15* 

*»,  Vin,  22 :  «f«^^l^,  VII,  48.  ^  OTTIW,  pree.  3  ag.  wnm,  IX,  37. 

WW,  I,  32:  m,  17:  V,  65:  VII,  iTninr,  IX,  1,  8. 

3:  Vni,  46:  IX,  7:  X,  80.  #1^,  X,  32:  instr.  vhfft,  X,  32. 

W,  X,  39.  tiflf,  V,  51 :  VII,  21. 

wWt,  IX,  65.  V^  4nC  indecl.  part,  ^ihft,  II,  8, 
«t,  IV,  56  :   Vni,  43.  18 :  VIII,  32. 


I     ^     I 

WWW,  VI,  20 :  VIII,  35.  ^  WR»,  paat  3  pi.  HtM^WWpf,  X, 

t/  wfw,  indecl.  part,  ifffwjl,  VH,  17  :  indecl.  part.  WRf^,  IX,  39, 

59.  49. 

Wf ,  II,  17.  wrw,  V,  38. 

W»,  V,  61:  VII,  2:  wrww,  IX,  39.  v"  ^^^  past  3  ag.  HtW,  IX,  14 : 

WWT,  V,  3,  10.  X,  20. 

•  WfW,  past  3  sg.  WRfWWy  VI,  11.  ^  WFWW,  past  3  pi.    WWWWW(%> 

wft,  n,  22.  IX,  11. 

Wb,  III,  14.  i/  *lrw,  pres.  3  sg.  *tw,  VH,  3. 

Wh,  pres.  3  sg.  wf  q,  I,  13  :  V,  38 :  ^  ijif ,  obi.  verb,  noun  ^TWIF,  X, 

Vn,  34 :  indecl.  part.  Wlff^,  3, 19.  53 :  see  ^  WV,  ^  W[«ir. 


V^«W,  indecl.  part.  «w,  H,  57.  40 :  Vm,  10. 

H,  IV,  33.  -/  CT,  past  3  sg.  WW,  II,  40,  59. 

«fw,  n,  59.  ^  »W,  indecl.  part.  «f%,  II,  3. 

<tv,  m,  7.  ^s/  ^>  indecl.  part,  if^,  II,  58. 

*i,  Vn,  3.  8WW  imt  V,  12. 

%^6vwT,  indecl.  part  ft^|^VT]^,  V, 


I     3     I 

•  •W,  past  3  sg.  WWW,  V,  17.  IV,  1 :  VH,  43,  52 :  VIH,  20 : 

•  »wr,  pws.  3  sg.  wnr,  II,  6:  V,        IX,  19. 

43:  IX,  21:  indecl.  part,  wife,     wiw,  IV,  44:  IX,  8. 
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[,  V,  37 :  obi.  nvr,  V,  37. 

ffW,  II,  45:  Ift  2:  IV,  5,  6,  54s 

56:  V,54:  VI,  13 :  VIII,  4  :  IX, 

4,  62 :  X,  5 :  loc.  9Rf%,  V,  41, 

54:    VIII,  4:    wmfi,  V,    43: 


»in¥ic»  IX,  3. 

\/  a'fTT,  indecl.  part.  3^in9,  IX,  28. 
-v/iwW,  IX,29:twr,  n,44:  VI, 

12. 
vf7,  II,  33. 


I     ^     I 


y^  VT^,  indecl.  part.  Vlf^,  VI,  10. 
^  wtf ,  indecl.  part.  wWf^  VI,  27. 
^  WV,  past  3  8g.  fern.  V7%,  VII, 
53."  '  [IX,  24, 

IT,  I,  5  :  IV,  54  :  V,  48:  VII,  14  : 
^  WK,  verb,  noon  WK^y  VI,  48. 
^  WKly  pres.  3  pi.  V^rf^,  VII,  14. 


9tfk,  vn,  51. 

ftrv  VI,  23. 

v/  WW,  pres.  part.  VfJPr,  VII,  18 : 

indecl.  part,  ^ft,  VIII,  2. 
VHRm^,  II,  45. 
WTft,  III,  16. 
«^,  VII,  17. 


I     7     I 

^  WK,  paat  3  sg.  VTW,  V,  29  :  IX,  «w,  X,  48. 

20.  \/  WT^,  past  part.  ?rTW9,  VI,  48. 

iv/  in(W),    indecl.  part.  «il]|,  IX,  §^,  IX,  3. 

67. 


I     9     I 


*,  VII,  43. 

Wr,  VII,  52  :  see  HTW. 

V^  WW,  pres.  3  sg.  WW,  IV,  33 : 
verb,  nonn  (with  emph.  %T,) 
W^riT,  VIII,  38  :  obi.  WHWT,  III, 
6 :  dat.  wnf%,  IV,  6.  [12. 

V^W^nW,  indecl.  part.  WUJI,   VI, 

WWW,  I,  26,  27 :  II,  21,  35,  49 :  IV, 
41,  58 :  V,  11,  15,  19,  22,  29, 
34, 46, 59 :  VI,  26,  29 :  VII,  12, 
30,  57 :  VIII,  3,  5,  44  :  IX,  25, 
61,  64 :  gen.  WWWW,  II,  26,  42. 

WIW,  II,  23. 


^WW,    indecl.  part,  wfti,    X,  5, 

38  :   see  ^  3^. 
WW,   I,    15:  X,  42:  WWfw,  X,  52: 

WWi,  I,  7 :  WWWTW,  IV,  57 :  V^ 

34. 
Wni,  IX,  54,  57 :  X,  2. 
WW,  I,  13. 
WWy,  II,  9  :  IV,  33  :  VI,  33  :  IX, 

21. 
wf^,  V,  61. 
WW,  V,  23. 

WTW,  IX,  27  :  X,  7  :  «ee  WT. 
V^  Wi:,  indecl.  part,  wft,  V,  60. 
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IPC  (1)  II,  44 :  V,  50  :  see  HW-  indecl.  past,  iffti,   III,  13  :  see 

ire,  (2)  V,  1,  5.  IfW. 

WIT,  V,  3, 8,  11 :  gen.HTW,  II,  53 :  ^  ifw,  past.   3  sg.  irWQRI,  IV, 

V,  2,  10.  25  :  V,  6. 

incT,  Vn,  3 :  gen.  iTC^iv,  II,  47.  ifw,  II,  43. 

W,  I,  11 :  II,  7,  52,  53 :  III,  12,  W^,  I,   32 :  VII,   15,  60 :  VHI, 

14 :  IV,  23  :  gen.  ITOi,  III,  13.  46  :  IX,  7. 

1WWT,  IV,  21 :  V,  52,  56.  inmr^,  X,  23. 

HV,  X,  14 :  8ee  IfT.  WW,  X,  39. 

inv,  IX,  28,  38,  43.  tl^rw,  IX,  43,  44. 

W,  (1),  III,  19:  *eelHf,  (1).  \/ ^,  mild  imperat.  iflPlW,  III, 

Ht,  (2),  IV,  38  :  VI,  23  :  «ee  IT*,  7  :  indecl.  part,  trft,  VHI,  32. 

(2),  wifV.  ^  WTftif,  VI,  22,  39  :  VIII,  6,  21  : 

W,  (1),  IX,  19  :  see  If^,  (1).  IX,  54  :  see  JpciT,  jftlT. 

lfi(2),  V,39:  «eelf^,  (2),  infT.  ^,  H,  23 :  VII,  26:  VIII,4:  see 

V"  int,  II,  30 :  IV,  43.  ftt 

Wrff,  ni,  7  :  *ee  If^,  (2),  Iff,  (3).  8H,  nom.  lihr,  I,  33  :  ifpf  I,  28, 

*tt%,V,10:  Vn,32:IX,6:  ^,  33:    IV,    56:    VIII,    9;     Wf^*, 

IV,  36.                                      '^  VIII,   40:   inf%,    I,    36:    VI, 

filftre,  V,  51.  22  :  ^,  VI,   35,  49 :   wt,   III, 

9t%  (bank)  I,  10  :  II,  3  :  (arrow)  8  :    ace.    #?!*,   I,   33,   35 :   g^, 

IV,   12  :  filK,  VIII,  1 :  gen.  sg.  VI,  27 :  *rf%,  I,   37 :   gen.   sg. 

Jhw,  IV,  21.  dir.  inr,  II,  37.    iirrc,  II,  4,  5  : 

ftrsflf,  X,  10.  »IVC,  IV,  56  :  aw,  VI,  30  :  VIU, 

fllW,  vn,  17  :  fini%,  IV,  35.  23  :  fem.  ifnrft,  VII,  39  :  ifK,  I, 

3Tlf,  I,  28  :  «ee  gftif,  WlftlT.  38. 

jftH,  IV,  47  :  see  J^,  ifTftH.  wt,  III,  7  :  VII,  44  :  see  ^. 

WVU,  22.  ^rm,  IX,  59. 

•  awr,  past.  3  Bg.  awnwr,  II,  5 :  ^Tf%,    (Skr.)  V,  42  :  VII,  5. 
fem.  gV3^,  II,  49.  f^,  IV,  21,  60  :  VI,  34. 

•  til,  pres.  3   sg.  t«l,  VII,  40:  f^vnr,  I,  1. 

past.  3  pi.  inrofH[,  VIII,   12  :  f^,  V,  27.                      . 


I     ^     I 

•  ^V,  indecl.  part.  ^W13F,  VI,  12.  12  :  VII,  51 :  i?Nf,  I,  4  :  VII,  3, 

•  H«f ,  past.  3  sg.  nifw,  VIII,  3.  25 :  3  pi.  fiRn^,  V,  58. 
v^  W^,  indecl.  part.  WT  ^,  I,  13.  ^,  X,  44. 

^nr,  fem.  v^,  II,  26.  *n,  VI,  40. 

•  ftw,   pres.  3  sg.  ftpi,   II,  9  :  V, 

H   H 
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I     ^  I 

?n*,  IX,  35,  36.                               •  41 :  VII,  1,  32 :  VHI,  40  :  IX, 

^,  IV,  27 :  VII,  1:  aee^jm.  58  :  X,  12,  40 :  abl.  f^  VI, 

^,  VI,  38  :  see  i^f%.  19  :  ^jnK,  VII,  8 :  X,  13. 

^nr,  IV,  48:  VI,  41 :  VTII,  1,  5,  fN,  gen.  sg.  fN^,  H,  20 :  IX,  68. 

6,  9.  1^,  in,  1 :  V,  21,  49,  52 :  VI, 

^nrw,  I,  28.  18  :  VII,  60. 

^ifT,  IX,  13,  15  :  see  ^.  f^,  VIII,  17. 

^  10^,  indecl.  part,  i^,  VI,  9.  fte^,  VI,  8 :  X,  43 :  ft^,  X,  12. 

^T^,  IV,  24,  50:  IX,  30,  43:  see  ^'WPC,  VTL,   19:    ^^ift,    H,  45: 

^^,  ^-  5^T^,  X,  46  ;  see  ^J^^UK^  JIK. 

s/  ^^T^,  inded.  part,  ipnp,  IX,  22.  Ji;,  H,  20 :  HI,  10  :  IV,  34 :  V, 

^inr,  IV,  60  :  VI,  18.  10,  27  :  VI,  4 :  VH,    11 :  VIE, 

^T^,  rV,  37.                         ,  27  :  IX,  6  :  X,  1,  40. 

^T^,  X,  15.  5W,  IV,  29,  54. 

i/  ^^:WT,  indecl.  part,  ^^if^  VII,  %^^^  VI,  21. 

6.  i[^,  II,  50,  51 :  VI,  38 :  Vn,  47 : 

^I^OT,  VI,  43 :  X,  13.  IX,  20. 

^^,  VII,  6  :  IX,  48 :  see  ^m,  ip^.  yjfif,  X,  27. 

^,  vn,  9.  5W^  1, 13 :  fern,  ^wft,  VTII,  25  .- 

^T^^,  X,  27.  IX,  55. 

^nnr,  V,  41.  5T,  (interj.)  I,  38. 

^,  IV,  29  :  see  ^EHT,  ?pw.  5^,  VII,  19  :   5ft,  VIII,  7, 8 :  IX, 

m^,  V,  37 :  VII,  40.  47,  57 :  ^,  VH,  27 :  ^,  IX,  69. 

^,  V,  15  :  X,  12.  yWTt,  IV,  19. 

^inr,  VII,  21.  ^J},  n,  26. 

V^  ^,  past.  3  sg.  ^^W,  II,  34.  5^fir,  VI,  29. 

^,  (1)  VIII,  4.  5^,  X,  30 :  fern.  5ft,  IX,  33. 

^,  (2)  obi.  ^,  VI,  8.  5»,  I,  13  :  IV,  11,  14,  23  :  V,  1 : 

^,  VII,  47,  48  :  ^,  III,  4  :  see  VI,  27  :  VII,  24,  28  :  VHI,  8, 

^.   •  34. 

^,  II,  54  :  V,  58 :  IX,  35,  44  :  ^i,  X,  2  :  5^,  VIH,  42. 

tt,  IX,  9.  -/ 1,  pres.   1  sg.  ft;^,  VII,  43 :  3 

^,  see  ^,  (2) .  Bg.  ^,  n,  43  :  VIII,  18 :  IX,  34 : 

ft[i3|,  II,  22.  pres.  3  pi.  i^,  IX,  36 :  impenifc. 

^,1,20:  n,  5,    48,  55:  IV,  1,  2  sg.  1^,  VIII,  10:  ^,  VI,22: 

7,  11,  18, 36 :  V,  1, 12,  21, 49, 53,  2  pi.  f^^Nt,   I,  18 :  II,  8 1  fiw, 

54, 56  :  VI,  3, 16,  19,  20,  35,  38,  IV,  48 :  V,  24 :  fut.  1  sg.  ff, 
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II,  34 :  VI,  31 :  VIU,  41 :  1  pL 
^,  II,  34 :  2  pi.  ?|w,  I,  29,  ^  I, 
30:  11,36:  3 Bg, ^,  11, 19, 37 : 
H  V,  33:  past  3  sg.  ^,  II, 
24, 58 :  III,  13, :  IV,  44 :  V,  46, 
54 :  VI,  37,  48 :  VII,  49 :  IX, 
39,  56:   X,38:  ^,  I,  19:  II, 
3, 13 :  VIII,  13,  26,  32 :  IX,  29, 
46, 53 :  X,  8,  28 :  fern.  t%,  II, 
28 :  3 pi.  t^if^,  II,  43,  50:  in- 
ded.  part.  ^,  IX,  36,  43,  46 : 
^,  VIII,  19 :  ^,  II,  19,  64 :  V, 
14,  31,  61 :  VIII,  24,  32  :  ^  ^, 
n,12. 
V  ^  prea.  1  ^,  III,  16 :  conj. 
pree.  1  pi.  ff%^,  VII,  51 :  3  8g. 
'N*,  VII,  26 :  fat.  2  pi.  f^w, 
11,32:  IX, 55:  Sag.  f^,  IV, 
55 :  fern,  f  wfif,  VII,  58 :  past 
Sag, f ««,  I,  II :  VII,  19:  VUI, 
2:  t^w,  VII,  19,  20:    VIII, 
^'3pL  tfre%,  Vm,  8, 15,  29, 
W*llftt  II,   53:  iitdeol.  part. 
«^,  II,   17 :  III,  15 :  IV,   19, 
30,40,46:  V,  4,  20,  45:  VI,1: 
VII,  8,  27:  vm,  14, 18,  20, 35: 
K,  14,  21,  37,  43,  48 :  X,  20 : 
tl^  VI,  9:  IX,   1,  20:  pres. 
part  i[WS?l,  vm,  28 :  adv.  part. 
J(Mi  U,  61 :  VII.  26. 


^  iC«IW,  past.  3  sg.  il'^)^*,  VII,  7 : 

indecl.  part,  fwip,  IX,  48 :  obi, 

verb.  nonn.  f^nTJJ,  VII,  6. 
t^,  I,  9  :  V,  25,  56 :  gen.  sg.  fw, 

VII,  15 :  t^w,  I,  8. 
t^,  II,  36 :  IX,  19 :  twf%,  I,  21, 

29,  30:  H,  4,  6,   17,   18:  IX, 

60. 
t9,  VI,  31 :  VIII,  41 :  X,  10. 
^,  VIII,  20,  21,  23. 
^,  IX,  6. 

«fNrtT,  VIII,  36  :  tee  ^VK,  flT. 
^1%  II,  36 :  IV,  52. 
^,  II,  55. 
«ft  V%m,  IX,  6. 
«^t^  VII,  25,  37 :  X,  29 :  ^re^, 

X,33. 
^T,  IX,  9 :  tee  ^S. 
v^^,  pres.  3  sg.  ^,  VI,  8: 

past  3  sg. 
JCtfW,  III,  13 :  IV,  24,  31 :  V,  20  : 

VII,   8:  IX,  48:  indecl.  part. 

^,  VII,  6. 
iftn,  X,  37. 
fi(7,  X,  22. 
flrft,  VIII,  17. 
^,  IX,  63. 

fIT,   III,  3 :  VIII,  45 :  IX,   11 : 
YTCmW,  X,  18  :  tee  W^TK,  ^t^IT. 


I      %      I 


'W,  II,  40 :  IV,  15,  61 :  VI,  28 : 

IX,  16. 
IW,  VI,  44 :  VIII,  16 :  see  w. 
1^,  V,  6,  8. 
'rt,  VUI,  30. 


t|«W,  VIII,  31,  36 :  v^,  VI,  32. 
IPV,  VI,  44  :  X,  13 :  see  Xt. 
•Hm,  V,  14. 

^  irt,  pres.  sg.  vft^,  I,  5 :  3  pi. 
if^fll,  IX,  37 :  conj.  pres.  3  pi. 
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l|t^,    IV,    43:  fut.    1    Bg.    KfTW, 

VI,  45  :  2  pi.  KfTW,  I,  20  :  VTW- 
^if^,  VIII,   45  :  past.  3  sg.  YV, 

VII,  37  :  5w,  III,   20  :  IV,  41 : 

V,  4,  10,47:  VI,  18:  VII,  29: 
IX,  3,  49 :  §^wr,  IV,  27 :  VII, 
3 :  impeiat.  2  ag.  ^,  V,  6 : 
mild  imperat.  ifftw,  II,  10  :  IV, 
53 :  IX,  2 :  indecl.  part,  irflc,  I, 
10 :  II,  38 :  III,  3 :  V,  8,   26 : 

VI,  12:  VIII,  18:  ^,  IX, 
36:    if^,  II,  32:    VI,   11,   47: 

VII,  28 :  ^,1,  6 :  V,  10,  54 : 
VII,  1:  obi.  verb,  noun,  ifTJF,  III, 
4:  past  part.  ifW,  IX,  56.      [19. 

XK,  III,  19  :  V,  54 :  VII,  22  :  IX, 
X^,  I,  14,  19 :  IV,  32  :  VII,  10  : 

^^,1,  6,  9,  12,  20:  VI,  45: 

gen.  sg.  ^rrf^,  I,  7. 


irc«7,  X,  32,  46  :  see  Mm- 

^  ^row,  indecl.  part.  VCOF,  IX,  67. 

ifpiy  I,  25 :  see  ^TW. 

V^  ^Wr,  past  3  sg.  VT^,  II,  60 

IV,  30  :  indecl.  part.  VTJF,  II,  50 

III,  17 :  IV,  22,  32 :  VII,  27 

X,  2. 
^X,25. 
^,  VII,  10. 
ifWTW,  I,  10  :  III,  21. 
Vr,  III,  17. 
i|^,  V,  5. 

^Kir,  I,  19,  20 :  IX,  63  :  X,  3,  8. 
Vtftr,  VIII,  8,  11 :  inft,  VIII,  10: 

ijiftw,     VIII,     11,    14:    fern. 

iftftfir,  VIII,  10:^[ft15|,VIII, 

12. 
fiR,  IV,  37. 
fifflf,  VI,  15. 


I     ^     I 


IT,  II,  36,  38,  41  :  HI,  11,  14 :  IV, 
17,  20,  33,  35,  54,  56 :  V,  3  :  VI, 
9, 32  :  VII,  4,  22  :  VIII,  24,  25  : 
IX,  27,  45 :  X,  3,  7,  11,  14,  53. 

113^,  I,  13  :  II,  41 :  III,  15,  19  : 
IX,  17,  19. 

«rw,  IX,  40. 

^  fUnr,  pres.  3  sg.  ifHriT,  VIII, 
47. 

•HfW,  I,  25. 

imr,  IV,  51 :  V,  56 :  fern,  ifrfirftf, 
IV,  48. 

miT,  VII,  59 :  VIII,  28,  47  :  gen. 
sg.  VRTV,  X,  18:  fern.  st.  f., 
ir^,  IV,  8  :  see  iflT. 

WHT,  fem.  WWrft,  IV,  15  :  IX,  16. 


i^TXi  X,  18. 
^^f  II,  42  :  see  iniT. 
y/  irm,  pres.  3  sg.  i|l^,   II,  45 : 
3  pi.  iR^rftr,  IV,  10 :  adv.  part. 

^f^irf%,  II,  46. 

irm,  II,  47  :  IV,  46  :  irf^,  IX,  6. 
^9,  IX,  39. 

^  H^TW,  indecl.  part.  WflJJ^  X,  38. 
imr,  1,  18 :  II,   20 :  III,    11 :  IV, 

18 :  VII,  28 :  IX,  13,  30, 68. 
i|Ti[,  II,  52  :  VI,  10. 

mw[,  V,  28. 

iR^,  IV,  16. 

,  II,  49,  54 :  III,  13 :  IV,  11, 
13,  31,  33,  45,  59 :  V,  23 :  VI, 
27:  VII,  19, 45, 48  :  IX,  11,  66: 
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W?[,  IV,  1 :  gen.  sg.  W^(9.  filMW,  IX,  30. 

W^,  VII,  22  :  IX,  17.  fir^,  V,  13.       . 

WW,  I,  17;  V,  12,36,  43,  54:  VII,  v^flRTT,  indecl.  part.  fiRlf^,  II, 

37 ;  IX,  48,  69.  25. 

WU^,  IV,  48.  ^  ftrWTT,  IV,  56  :  see  flnCWTf . 

wKy  IX,  22.  ftTrjrw,  V,  47. 

WTT^  II,  2,  19,  29  :  VI,  15  :  VII,  v^ftfT*,  indecl.  part,  ftncf^,  IX,  17. 

13, 17.  ftrr^DlF,  I,  38. 

W'Wfil,  X,  38.  f^lT«r9,  VIII,  39. 

TOJ,  IX,  23.  fkKmK,  V,  35. 

Wlft,  II,  30  :  VI,  4  :  VII,  33  :  X,  1.  ftf^^lHf,  II,  7. 

itW,  X,  10  :  gen.  eg.  i|t9Wr»  VIII,  f^TTWTf ,  I,  3  :  *ee  ftrWTT. 

19.  f^lTVW,  X,  51. 

Wfiw,  VII,  23,  40.  ftraw,  II,  12  :  III,  9. 

WT,  indecl.  part,  mnj,  VIII,  1.  firf^,  IV,  3  :  VI,  5. 

Wf^,  VII,  18  :  irPi,  1,  2,  4,   7  :  II,  wm,  IX,  2. 

9,  32,   44,   60 :  III,  2,  16  :  IV,  t,  X,  42  :  *,  X,  32  :  see  W,  nff,  W. 

5,  9, 17,  22,  26,   28,  31,  39 :  V,  3f^,  abl.  eg.  5^,  IV,  12. 

39,  42,    51,    52,   59:    VI,   33:  *Tni,  X,  9. 

VII,  14,  25,  34,  35,  37,  45,  48,  «^,  V,  40,  50 :  5Nc,  III,  17. 

49,  50,   56 :  VIII,  18,  33,   34,  ihr,  VIII,  20  :  IX,  17. 

43,  46  :  IX,  20,  24,  26,  32,  54,  ir,  X,  4 :  see  9. 

55 :  X,  11, 13, 14,  44,  50.  See  if.  ihr,  I,  13  :  II,  41 :  IX,  52. 

Wrf%,  III,  7.  V^  ifm,  past  3  Bg.   ^hTJJW,   III, 

flw,  IV,8:  IX,   8:   ^,    I,    4:  15:  fern.  ifttlTrf^,  V,  45. 

VII,  25.  V^^m,  indecl.  part,  ^\fn,  VI,  32. 

ftw,  II,  57 :  VII,  23 :  X,  18.  ?^,  VII,  31. 

fiwr,  n,  30,  35,  62 :  VI,  33.  4^,  V,  28. 

tW*  V,  61.  ftrnr,  IV,  45, 62. 

fiR,  I,  27 :  II,   15 :  «?t  II,  27,  fin?,  V,  36  :  X,  8,  46. 

40.  ftilftr,  VI,  21 :  X,  15,  34. 


I  ^   I 

^,  (but),  VIII,  22  :  see  ^.  wtl^,  H,  38. 

•iW,  past  3  pi.  ^wm%y  III,  6.  wtfw,  VII,  23. 

^,  IX,  40.  ^rw,  X,  48. 
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W,  V,  29. 

y/  ^m,  pres.  3  pi.  ^nr^,  VII,    14. 
irf%  IX,  50. 

y^,  II,  22  :  IV,  20  :  IX,  44. 
mfl,  VJW^,  see  in^. 
^  ¥Wf  r,  IX,   23,   38  :    loc.  ^1^, 
IX,  30. 

^rWI^,   indecl.   part.  ^Wlf^,  IX,  39, 
45. 

^,  VI,   10 :  IX,  29  :  obi.  inrf,  I, 

39  :  inwT,  I,  9. 
^IW^TK,  VII,  51. 

^,  in,  9. 

^,  IV,  4. 

^,  IX,  39, 

V^  1?!^,  indecl.  part,  ^rrfi,   V,   39 : 
VII,  10. 

^  Jfgm,  fut.  2  pi.   iwpr,   II,   32  : 
3sg.  iVTVif,   I,   35:   past  2  pi. 
r,  I,  37. 
C,  VIII,  13. 

WW,  indecl.  part.  WIJ^,  VI,  37. 

^  ^,  see  ^TfK. 

y/  Vf^,  fut.  3  Bg.  qvw,  rV,  60  :  in- 
decl. part.  i|flr,  II,  54. 

^m,  II,  14  :  V,  52. 

WTW,  I,  28. 

irfH,  n,  24 :  IV,  13,  52  :  V,  24,  32. 

VI,  41 :  VIII,   1,  5,  6 :  X,  43, 
55. 

S^fKy  I,  35  :  see  ^nWT. 

^TUT,  n,  32  :  V,  35,  41 :  see  S^K. 

^,  I,  5  :  IX,  57. 

iTSftrfir,  VI,  2. 

iTW,  (drinking),  X,  7jj(betel),  X, 

29. 
inftr,  I,  18,  27  :  IV,  20,  28,  35,  48  : 

VII,  31 :  IX,  25  :  X,  7. 

v^  iftw,  verb.  nonn.  obi.  Rfiimjl, 

V,2. 
'Wrr,  X,  54. 


vm,  I,  24  :  VII,  56  :  IX,  44. 

ir%w:,  ni,  20 :  ix,  20. 

v^  ^,  ^,  pres.  3  sg.  lyftir,  IV,  38 : 
q^,  II,  6:  pi.  qTf^,  X,  5: 
imperat.  3  sg.  ^^,  past  3  sg. 
^TfW,  X,  41 :  HXm,  II,  22  :  IX, 
14,  63  :  X,  20  :  pi.  JtKWr^,  VIII, 
22 :  ^PC^^ftl,  VII,  27  :  indecl. 
part,  irft,  IX,  60. 

^K,  (another),  VI,  15. 

^,  (upon),  IX,  39. 

^  ^ra,  indecl.  part.  qnjF,  III,  8 : 
X,  38. 

i/  qnc,  pres.  3  sg.  ^nc,  I,  16 :  II, 
11,  42  :  VIII,  24,  37 :  X,  6, 19. 

mx,  vni,  6. 

iTOOT,  VIII,  37. 

'ir^^,  IX,  5. 

-/  'K^rnc,  indecl.  part.  ^HC^ft,  III, 

12  :  rX,  22. 
^TcStfif,  III,  18. 
^W,  II,  9,  51 :  see  3nw. 
iTTirm,  IV,  57 :  IX,  57,  62. 
^^NH,  fern.  iTORfil,  X,  I. 
^n:^,  IV,  26  :  V,  26,  29,  48 :  VI, 

8,37. 
IPCV,  Vn,  52  :  see  UV. 
irc4, 1,  31 :  III,  18  r  IV,  25,  42 : 

V,  6:  VIII,  6:   IX,  23,  30,  63: 

X,  30. 
inc^p,  IV,  10 :  V,  39. 
^TK^W,  V,    14 :  Ig.  form.  ^KW^, 

V,  19. 
'n:^^,  V,  20 :  ^KSUp,  V,  55. 
iTOwfir,  VII,  57. 
RT^  VII,  16. 

^^nr,  VI,  39. 
^rr^PCil,  15. 

^,  I,  3,  23:  VI,  5,  17:  VII,  46: 
IX,  38,  42,  49  :  X,  54. 
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^ifkm,  rx,  26. 

Hfw,  VIII,  18. 
^ftwr.  1, 15 :  IV,  3. 
?ft^,  VII,  42. 

^ft«n»,  indecl.  part,  qftifrfi,  VI, 
31 :  Vm,  41. 

•  ilftjK,  paat.  3  sg.  irftv^,  VIH, 
33.  ^ 

^ft^mc,  rv,  26. 

'iftlj,  I,  2. 

^iw,  n,  13  :  X,  9. 

/^R,  pres.  1  sg.  inw,  V,  42 :  3 
8g.  ^RJF,  vm,  46  :  injF,  X,  52  : 
fut.  1  Bg.  irr^,  VI,  28 :  VII, 
16:  2  pi.  W,  1, 38 :  3  sg.  xmillf , 
VIII,43:  pa8t3  8g.  m^itm,  II, 

63:  ni,  9:  IV,  29:  V,  59 :  pi. 
^WPf ,  V,  30 :  indecl.  part.  iflJF, 
V,  9,  11 :  VIII,  39  :  X,  44. 
^  TOTT,    indecl.  part.  iRlft,   11, 
24. 

i|«,  n,  22  :  rv,  20. 

^^^,  IX,  6. 

Wt,  W^,  I,  23. 

^1^.  VI,  17. 

i/  irf%^  indecl.  part,  qf^,  VIII, 

19. 
^fiWr,obl.  ^rf^^f%,   VI,   21:    obi. 

'rf^^fl,  V,  5. 
^  TO^,  pres.  1  sg.  ^»f^,  rx,  55  : 

past  3  sg.  ^v^m,  rv,  32 :  v,  2 : 

X,  51 :   1T»^W,  Vn,  1,  18  :  fern. 
^W%,  III,  17 :  X,  2 :  imperat. 

2  pi.  if^r,  V,  48. 

winfSr,  VIII,  37. 

i/  9t,  pres.  3  sg.  f^,  IV,  20 :  past 

3  Bg.  ft^rw,  II,  51. 

•  fWT(^),  indecl.  part.  ftwTJ,  II, 
50. 


§N»T,  VII,    21 :  flT^,    VIII,    13 : 

fern.  fNrft,  VII,  55. 
ftWR,  II,  1 :  VIII,  9. 
ftfe,  vn,  13 :  ?tfk,  VII,  51. 
ftf ,  Vin,  45  :  ft^,   VI,   35  :  IX, 

14. 

ftinc,  V,  9. 

ft^TT,  IX,  31. 

^WIK,  X,  16. 

v/  ^,  pres.  3  sg:  ^WJF,  VIII,  18 : 
pi.  ^ftl^Pl[,  VII,  44:  past  3 
Bg.  yw,  VII,  28 :  pi.  ywrPf , 
V,  22:  Vni,  30:  ad^  part, 
^ftmf^,  vm,  31. 

^  vr&f,  past  3  sg.  ^«rw,  V,  28  :  in- 
decl. part,  xjfwf,  V,  25. 

5^,V,24:^,  V,  21,23:  ^, 
V,27. 

^jwr,  V,  24. 

yr,  III,  8 :  ij?r,  X,  4. 

yim.  II,  30,  49 :  V,  56. 

^,  X,  51 :  ^,  X,  49  :  ^,  I,  4, 
5,  32  :  II,  46  :  III,  1 :  "tV,  27  : 
V,  8,  59 :  vn,  16 :  VIII,  24, 
38 :  IX,  25,  37,  38,  49,  53,  55, 
61,  70. 

^^,  gen.  sg.  ^^w,  VIII,  17. 

v/^,  pres.  3  sg.  ^,  VII,  24: 
past  3  Bg.  ^xWy  rv,  39. 

5^,  (city),    I^  6 :  IV,   3 :  V,    60 : 

^  IX,  19. 

qj,  (full),  I,  15  :  VI,  43. 

'pcnnr,  I,  31. 
yjir,  V,  17. 
VTir,  vn,  20. 

^,   IX,   60:    gen.    ^^[ini,    VII, 

^,  rv,  8. 

,  I,  31 :  V,  17. 
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«»,  II,  61. 

'r,  X,  21 :  see  ^Jf. 

^X^IV,  44 :  VII,  27,  38  :  IX,  60 : 

¥^,  IX,  29  :  instr.  pi.  ^?cPi,  VIII, 

7:  IX,  63. 
^  ^%  pres.  conj.  1  sg.  ^f%W,  IV, 

22  :  past  3  Bg.  t^,  II,  50. 
tiw,  IV,  52. 
»r^,  IV,  12. 
9to,  VI,  23. 

^fN^,  IV,  43 :  VI,  24,  36. 
V^  mw,  pres.     1  sg.  ^mSt,  1, 1. 


^mi ,  II,  42  :  VII,   46  :  VIII,  47 : 
loc.  Bg.  ^rmfl ,  VI,  31 :  VIII,  41. 

^,  VII,  57 :  vm,  14. 
^ifirnw,  VIII,  40. 

3nw,  IV,  35  :  IX,  46,  59,  see  iTOT, 

3it^,  vm,  19. 

UV,  II,  16,  21,  57  :  IV,  50:  VIH, 

7,  25  :  see  ^Vf, 
vnw,  I,  39. 
^wm,  VI,  25. 
ttfif,  m,  18. 
3fir,  VII,  27,  49. 


I  «  I 


V^  ^iT¥,  indecl.  part.  ^IT^,  V,  44  : 
VII,  10. 

vr,  IV,  46  :  vn,  n,  24. 

^iPr,  IV,  19,  26,  43,  44,  46. 

Hif^^l,  X,  41. 

^rfiRfil,  n,  24. 

^/  irc,  past  3  sg.  ^W,  IX,  63. 

V^  ^VTT,  indecl.  part.  "^TTpC,  VI,  46. 

^TOTTW,  VII,  47. 

IW,  I,  38 :  in,  16  :  V,  9 :  X,  52. 

^  v/h[,  indecl.  part,  ^ifpf,  IX,  46. 

V"  Pre,  fut.  3  Bg.  ftrw,  VII,  39 : 
past  3  Bg.  fv^,  VIII,  28 :  X, 
55  :  pres.  part.  f^iKfjfl,  VIII,  23 : 
indecl.  part,  ftrfc,  VII,  54 :  X, 
47. 

^  ^,  past  3  sg.  tgjiw,  VII,  34. 

^/-f^,  past  3  sg.  iJiP^,  II,  59 :  X,  13. 


^  ,  vm,  23. 

^'wrrc  IV,  26. 

^q|?t,  X,  20. 

^,  pres.  3  sg.  ^,  VII,  37 :  past 
^  3  sg.  WC9,  IV,  39  :  VIII,  38. 
i|J|,  VI,  ^2  :  VII,    22  :  W^,  Vm, 

18. 
y^  Tv^,  indecl.  part,  "^fft,  II,  58: 

adv.  part.   <$f%4f^,   V,   6 :  obi. 

verb.  noun.  "^V}^,  VI,  10. 
^  %^,  indecl.  part.  "^^    I,  14 : 

VII,  50 :  X,  53,  54. 

v'  "^^i  pros-  3  sg.  ^n,  vm,  5. 

y/^,  past  3  sg.  -qfOW,  H,  36: 
%3P9,  rV,  42  :  indecl.  part.  $19, 
III,  18. 

ifNr,  X,  12,  47. 


WT,  VII,  50. 

^^X9y  VII,  47. 

WT^K,  f.  WT^rf^,  VII,  55. 

wmy  IV,  33. 


I     W     I 

^f^,  II,  59. 

^W9,  II,  59. 

nJWK,  VII,  4. 

WU,  IX,  36. 
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WT,  IV,  7. 

mr,  n,  18  :  V,  26. 

nr,  n,  12. 

IT,  X,  9,  39. 

^  ^^1  pros.  3  Bg,  ^f^,  IX,  9  :  fut. 
3  Bg.  if^ir,  IX,  59 :  past  3  sg. 
iNw,  IX,  60 :  X,  43. 

n»r,  Vni,  3 :  IX,  25  :  X,  26,  37. 

WW,  IV,  14. 

^  Vm,  pres.  3  sg.  mm,  IX,  24 : 
X,  27 :  pres.  part.  fern.  ^W1^,  I, 
13. 

WW,  (a  felcon),  V,  38  :  VHI,  11 : 
X,  17 :  (abstaiiiing)  1, 17 :  (ma- 
gical iBstnunents)  pi.  WTVr,  IX, 
6. 

WK,    IV,  44:    V,  35:    gen,  sg. 

nrw,  V,  41; 

^  fvrnc,  indecl.  part,  wrrft,  IV,  24. 
^  ^mWt  past  3  sg.  ^WI^IW,  I,  27  : 

VI,  26  :  Vin,  44  :  indecl.  part. 

1WI5,IV,11:  V,   34:  VI,  22: 

VIII,39. 
TO,  m,    14:  VIII,   12:  loc.   sg. 

f  t¥f%,  vin,  12. 

^  ^,  indecl.  part,  iffi,  VI,  31 : 

vni,  41. 

^  mKl,  indecl.  part.  ^TIJ^,  X,  51. 

^^^  V,  38 :  X,  17. 

^  liTT,  fat.  3  pi.  ^^iHl^,  X,  49, 
past  3  sg.  lipcV-  X,  8. 

lil^  IX,  10. 

If ,  I,  2  :  n,  25,  33,  39,  60  :  IV, 
24,  29,  49  :  V,  56  :  VI,  6  :  VII, 
16:  Vin,  38:  IX,  8,  33,  58: 
X,  27 :  ^,  V,  15 :  fern.  ^, 
II,  30:  IX,  38:  ift,  VII,  9: 
obi.  ^  IV,  16,  29 ;  obi.  ift, 
IX,  16. 
1 1 


V^  WfKJ,  past  3  sg.  IfKORT,  VI, 
24 :  indecl.  part.  IfTT?,  H,  52. 

Wlf^,  V,  24. 

v^  nv,  pres.  3  sg.  WIT,  IX,  1 :  past 
3  sg.  WT?W,  V,  15  :  VI,  19  :  in- 
decl.  part.  WT^,  IV,  1 :  VI,  23  : 
VII,  52:  VIII,  20:  IX,  19: 
verb.  noun.  loc.  WV%,  VI,  38. 

W«^,  VI,  38. 

v/  Wftr^,  pres.  3  sg.  wft^T?,  II, 

41." 
Wir,  rV,  20,  60 :  VI,  34,  40. 
wm,  V,  52. 
imw,  VI,  25. 

W^,  VII,  26  :  rX,  21. 
W^,  I,  33 :  II,  27  :  VI,  17. 
^  W^,  indecl.  part,  wf^  III,  4. 

W,  I,  10. 

^  ^^y  verb,  noun  obi.  WWWt,  IV, 

49. 
WV,  Vn,  31 :  IX,  70. 
WIV,  rV,  49  :  IX,  58. 

^\,  rv,  34. 

W,  VII,  32. 

^  ^^,  fut.  3  sg.  wni ,  i,  32 :  X, 

30 :  past  3  sg.  WWW,   VII,   15 : 

IX,  I,  4,  42  :  X,  25. 
WW,  V,  1,  5,  26. 
WIW,  X,  45,  52. 
^  WWIW,  fut.   1  sg.  WWHitW,  I,  32. 

indecl.  part.  WWT?,  VI,  16  :  VIII, 

22  :  verb.  noun.  gen.  WWTWWF,  IX, 

7. 
WT^,  II,  5  :  rv,  48  :  X,  35  :  WT^t, 

rv,  41. 

W^,  III,  13. 

w^,  n,  10, 13. 

W^g,  II,  20 :  rv,  55 :  IX,  68. 
Wi^r,  V,  20 :  gen.  H^,    II,   37 : 
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loc.  ^^vfT^y  VIII,  5. 
'nft,  IX,  62. 
\/^T^>   pres.  3  Bg.  WT^,   11,  38: 

IX,  34 :   past  3  sg.  l^im,  IV, 

27:  pi.   ^^Wf^)  III,  8:  indecl. 

part. 

iTpf,  n,  10. 

IT^,  III,  18  :  IV,  42  :  IX,  64. 

^nr,  IV,  37. 

irv,  IX,  14 :  11^1^:^,  X,  20. 

-v/  WTW,  indecl.  part.  WTpr,  VII,  7. 

WTWr,  IV,  12. 

Wm,  VI,  13  :  IX,  29. 

winpSt.  vn,  25. 

irC,  (excellent),  V,  25, 47,  50 :  VI, 

35  :  IX,  15  :  X,  31. 
IT,  (a  boon),  V,  31 :  Vm,  19. 
^K*,  rV,  9  :  VI,  49  :  ^WT,  V,  39. 
W^,  VI,  9. 
^  WKf,  pres.  3  sg.  WKf,  I,  1 :  conj. 

pres.  1  sg.  wrft^,  VI,  49 :  fnt. 

1  Bg.  ^TT^,  V,  39:  past  3  sg. 

Wnr^,  III,  21 :    verb,  noun  obi. 

WT«I5,  I,  16  :  VIII,  48. 
WT»r,  VII,  11. 

^rm,  VII,  19. 

WWT^,  X,  24. 

wmmr,  rv,  4. 
^rryr,  IX,  15. 

^  ^T^,  indecl.  part.  ^K^,  III,  19 : 

see  v^  ^ifw. 
WIT^,  m,  14 :  VI,  49. 
^TV,  IX,  63. 
^TUT,  I,  8,  9 :  rv,  13. 
wft,  see  1^. 
^Tft,  II,  24 :  vn,  49. 
i/  ift^,  pres.  3  sg.  wft^,  IX,  19  : 

irft^,  II,  24:  see  y^  WT^. 
^,  II,  8,  10 :  m,  13 :  X,  6. 


WH,  X,  28. 

^,1,1,35:  IV,  50  :  V,  14, 19, 20 : 
VI,  7, 12,33:  Vin,  31 :  IX,  23, 
30,  43  :  gen.  imv,  X,  39  :    inatr. 

l^f^,  IV,42:  i|Wfi,V,8. 
IW,  I,  28 :  n,  4  :  IH,  21. 
^m9^  V,  7. 

r,  II,  8,  13,  14, 31,  33 :  VI,20. 
r,  IX,  33. 
^ftr,  VI,  47. 
^,  IX,  35. 

^  W,  past  3  Bg.  WtW,  vn,  17. 
V^  1^,   pres.  3  Bg.  ^^,  I,  21 :  past 

3  Bg.  W^W,  VIII,  14 :  impeiat  1 

pi.  ^f^,   rv,  5 :  indecl.  part. 

^,  II,  13 :  V,  58. 
1^,  VI,  7. 

WTO,  I,  36 :  rv,  5,  61 :  VI,  3. 
WW,  vn,  21 :  vm,  9,  13. 

W«tw,  n,  18:  VI,  17:  W^,  I, 
21,33:  n,  8,  11,  36:  VI,  29: 
IX,  21,  61 :  gen.  W^^WV,  n,  25: 
VI,  33 :  IX,  63. 

W^,  V,  30. 

^  W^,  past.  3  sg.  vn,  X,  47 :  in- 
decl. part.  wf%,  rv,  47. 

WTTT,  V,  53 :  VII,  55  :  X,  28. 

V^  WUrr,  pres.  3  pi.  WT'Cif*!,  HI,  2 : 
past  3  sg.  1^1X179,  X,  12. 

Wff%,  IV,   24:   vn,  9:  IX,  32: 

see  wtn. 
wf^f^,  II,  38. 
wfHpJxwr,  II,  38. 
«r,  IX,  51. 
wf»,  vn,  8 :  see  wtf%. 
WT»,  IX,  35. 
TOW,  I,  19  :  n,  1,  52  :  IV,  16,  47, 

54 :  VI,  24  :  IX,  40,  61 ;  X,  2. 

ftws»,  n,  57. 
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ftw,   n,   50:    IV,    63:    gen.    sg. 

ftwFw,  IV,  21 :  ft^Rlf,  IV,  20. 
fwi,  IX,  40. 
fH,  VI,  4 :  Vn,  20 :  loc.  ft^f%, 

IX,  49. 
i|/  ft^irc,  pree.  3  sg.  IV^K,  VIII, 

24  :  indecl.  part,  ft^nft,  IV,  2  : 

V,  5  :  IX,  25. 
ft^TTT,  n,  11 :  IV,  4,  19:  VIH,  6. 
V^  ft^W,  past  3  sg.  ff^r99»  X,  39, 

44. 
^  ftw,  indecl.  part,  ftft,  VIII,  13. 

9tfw,  X,  52. 

^  9t^y  pres.  3  sg.  ^,  IV,  10 : 
pres.  conj.  3  sg.  ftlf,  VI,  49  :  in- 
decL  part,  ftflf,  IH,  1 :  V,  21 : 
VI,  5:  9^fif,V^,46. 

ft^,  IX,  56. 

firft[il,  Vni,  42  :  X,  24. 

ftWfl,  n,  12,  36. 

WV,  gen.  ikflniy  n,  55. 

Pnpc  X,  47. 

ftil5,VII,13:  IX,  64. 
Pl^fil,  n,  8. 

ftw,  IV,  36,  37,  45,  49  :  VII,   59  : 

IX,  8:  ftw,  III,  6. 
fip^.  X,  14.  ^ 
ftM*  X,  28. 
ftK,  X,  51 :  fhC,  Vra,  28  :  X,  25, 

26. 
ftrnfH,  VI,  26  :  ftftirf?!,  Vm,  44. 
ftXT,  gen.  ^nciV,  vn,  53. 
ftw,  IV,  42. 

^  ft^if ,  indecl.  past.  ft^fV,  X,  32. 
ftWN,  VII,  34. 
ft^W,VI,  32:  IX,  2. 
ftlOT,  IV,  61. 
fro,  vm,  32. 
«W,  X,  12. 


-/  ft^,  fnt.  3  sg.  ft^^,  IV,  65. 

ft^rr^,  n,  2. 

\/  ft#*,  indecl,  part.  ft9%,  V,  57. 
ft^RR,  IX,  46. 

ftrrft,  in,  14. 

^  ftv^,  inded.  part.  f^in%,  II,  3. 
^  ^,  pres.  3  sg.  ¥it,   X,   4  :  wm, 

IV,  6:    vm,   48:    past  3  sg. 

yw,  V,  19 :  VIII,  35 :  nw, 

V,  51 :  pi.  y«^f^,  II,  12!  in- 
decl. part,  wftt,  I,  25  :  VII,  29  : 
vm,  3, 17^26,  47:  IX,  61. 

^,V,  22:  w?  ¥f,  X,   16:  gen. 

pi.  i^rn,  IX,  1. 
^,  X,  4. 

W*|,  V  ,  44. 

irtr^,  fern,  l^rfffw,  I,  6. 

^  WVfTW,  pres.  3  sg.  'Wif Nt,   II, 

46 :  indecl.  part.  #«W13I,  X,  2. 
W^ffil,  gen.  sg.  W^rfirar,  VIII,  27. 

^^,  X,  16. 

iifilWT,  X,  10. 

t^,  VI,  45. 

y/  tf,  pres.  conj.  2  pi.  tflfW,   II, 

23. 
ift,   I,   29 :  II,   21 :  HI,   2,  4,  6 : 

V,  57:  IX,   34:  tft,   VII,   50: 

W)r9,  loc.  Wfi^fi,  IV,  61. 

W,  X,  2. 

WK,IV,55:  VI,  29:  X,  7. 

^  W^,  prea.  1  sg.  vt%^)  Iv ,  22 : 

past  3  sg.  Wt,  rV,  2:    fern. 

^M^,  II,  60:  Vf^,  vn,  83, 

42. 
^^,  VI,  36 :  gen.  <^W,  IV,  9. 
tnf,  IX,  63. 
*W,  V,  27. 
iW,  VII,  I. 
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^ifwr,  IV,  32. 

^[^Td,  fnt.  2  pi.  iimrCW,  Vin,  46  : 

past  3  Bg.  URTWi  VIII,  17. 
iQim,  IV,  57 :  VII,  41. 

ioTif,  VII,  31. 

irai,  IV,   18,  36,  37 :  V,  12 :  VI, 
28 :  VII,  28,  33 :  IX,   13,   30, 


68 :  X,  21. 
fNf,  IV,  3. 

fir^,  III,  10. 

fW^,  VI,  15. 

fifiri,  II,  37. 

fS'^PUr,  rv,  5,  14 :  VI,  3. 

fijft,  V,  35,  51 :  X,  45. 


I     H     I 


HTfT,  fern.  W^ft,  IX,  38. 

HI?,  IV,  11 :  V,  1 :  VI,  22  :  VIII, 

8,  22,  34  :  IX,  48. 
W,  VII,  29. 
M^,  VI,  42  :  see  wrfif . 

^  %w,  fut.  1  Bg.  vm^,  VII,  4. 

^  MT^,  pres.  3  sg.  MT^,  II,  7  :  VII, 
5 :  pi.  MT^ftr,  VII,  35 :  past  3 
sg.  MT^W,   II,   29  :  indecl.  part. 

vTf%,  n,  31. 

Mm,  VI,  44. 

wrfif ,  V,  25  :  see  11%. 

wnr,  VI,  6. 

iTJRm,  gen.  Bg.  H«^N*,  n,  1. 

inr,  V,  32,  33 :  X,  39,  53. 

HfW,  IV,  23. 

Htfil,  IV,  36 :  VI,  17. 

%R[^,  VII,  44. 

W^,  II,  16 :  X,  44. 

^  Hir,  pres.  3  sg.  «nr,  I,  39  :  II,  63  : 
III,  21 :  IV,  62 :  V,  61 :  VI, 
49  :  VII,  60  :  IX,  70 :  X,  55. 

W,  V,  60. 

m^,  II,  46:  V,  25  :  VIII,  24  :  X,  2. 

H^,  I,  21,  33,  36  :  III,  19  :  X,  2. 

vimmi  IX,  51. 

*jfti!ill,  1, 29. 

^  MT,  past  3  sg.  HT^,  IX,  20: 
fcm.  %K%,   IV,   15 :.  Vm,  24 : 


IX,  16 :  past  part.  MTW,  VTII, 
17  :  indecl.  part,  irft,  11,  40,  51 : 
III,  9 :  IV,  40,  52,  61 :  V,  8 : 
VI,  12  :  VII,  28,  44,  51 :  IX,  1, 
4,  40,  52  :  X,  13,  41. 
mK,  I,  6,  13,  16,  20 :  V,  11,  13 : 
VI,  14  :  VII,  47 :  X,  21,  42, 49: 

v[K,  rx,  46. 

VfK^y  VII,  41 :  X,  48. 

mAm,  VI,  23 :  IX,  53. 

IIW,  V,  9, 12 :  IX,  18. 

^  H9,  past  3  sg.  MH9y  VII,  57. 

y/  HW,  past  3  sg.  MT^W,  X,  48. 

^,  IX,  14. 

fiiWT,  V,  9. 

fiiiTO?:,  vm,  45. 

Mil?,  X,  40. 

V^  f«i:w,  indecl.  part.  ^KK\^,  IX,  34. 

fil^itir,  I,  24. 

vw,  VI,  33. 

VW9y     11,     15. 

v^Rf,  IX,  66. 

vft?,  X,  29 :  ^,  VII,   9 :  Vin, 

''48:    IX,   5,    40,  50,  51:    gen. 

^V,  VI,  14 :  X,  21,  42,  49. 
^  W9,  past  3  Bg.  viw,  II,  22. 
vgT,''viI,  36. 
^H,  V,  46. 
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^  *WR,  indecl.  part.  $WT,  II,  28.       h1t?J,  X,  9. 

y  9w,  fat.  1  Bg.  «TW,  VI,  30.  ftRU,  IV,  56,  58. 

vftm,  vm,  37 :  itrm,  v,  30. 


W,  IX,  51 :  «nT,  II,  62 :  «np,  IV, 

37:  IX,  55. 
115, 1, 11,  19. 

inrofifir,  vn,  24. 

%  V,  32. 
^^hy  past  3  pi.  ^^rwPf,  Vin, 

16. 

njnr,  1,14:  VI,  6. 

Ul^,  X,  11,  55. 

irw,I,5:  ni,  20:  X,  37. 

ilh,  IX,  6,   7,  8,   9 :  obi.  i^rf^, 

IX,  45. 
ilhl,  VII,  10 :  loc.  irfHrf^,  VII,  10. 
inftw,  loc.  Bg.  irf«W^,  IV,  44. 
inft,  V,  44  :  VI,  10  :  IX,  32. 
IWR,  IX,  5. 
«WW,  VI,  5. 

im,  I,  26  :  llfir,  IV,  40  :  V,  22. 
i/  inw,  past  part.  lillfiQ,  II,    1^  : 

indecl.  part.  vrrfH,  VI,  17. 

mn,  fem.  vrrfH,  II,  27. 

nfil,  (req.  part.)  IV,  53. 

iim,  vn,  34:  IX,   34:  obi.  ifWT, 

11,43. 
IITO,  I,  21 :  X,    12 :  loc.  ^^9 

vn,  18. 
ir^9w,  X,  31  > 
iiiri*VI,  36. 

H^yc,  VII,  58 :  Vin,  33. 

H^r^IV,  7:  VII,  32. 

mr.  I,  2 :  n,  17 :  IV,  17,  34,  51, 
59:  V,  24,  60:  VI,  35:  VII, 
26,  57 :  VIII,  3,  29  :  IX,  1,  17, 


65  :  X,  15,  41,  45. 
V'irpr,  pres.  3  sg.  «IR?,  IV,   17: 

irm,  vn,  45 :  pi.  in^rftr,  VI,  23 : 
past  3  sg.  vn^rw,  II,  20 :    IX, 

24 :  indecl.  part,  inf^,   V,  48  : 
VII,  31. 

inf,  X,  19. 

^  vmm,  pres.  3  sg.  infTw,  IX,  17. 

^mTrv,  II,   63 :  III,  21 :  IV,   62 

VI,  49 :  imtnf,   I,   39  :  V,   61 

VII,  60:    vm,   48:    IX,    70 
X,  55. 

ii^,  1, 11 :  rv,  36. 

m^,  IV,  43 :  V,  33,  46 :  VI,  36 : 

^,  VIII,  42. 
V^  ii^TOT,  past  3  Bg.  I4i|^l]>^,  VIII, 

42!* 

inhr^,  I,  8 :  VI,  1. 
inPw,  vni,  27. 

V' ii^TT,  fut.  2  pi.  iitlTW,  n,  33: 
ii^,  gen.  injW,  vn,  23. 

^  ilK,  pres.  conj.  3  sg.  i?T,  IX,  18  : 
fut.  3  sg.  inciT,  VI,  36 :  past  3 
Bg.  ilTW,  X,  55 :  W^,  V,  41 : 
rX,  41,  50  :  past  part.  Vl^,  VI, 
14 :  vn,  12. 

^  HIT,  pres.  3  sg.  HIT,  X,  6  :  fat. 
1  sg.  ?nTW,  VI,   25,   29 :  3  sg. 

irncf ,  I,  37 :  past  3  sg.  mxm,  V, 

8:  VI,  12:  Vni,  11:  IX,  28 
X,  43 :  indecl.  part.  «rrft.  III,  5 
IV,  23 :  VI,  13,  27 :  IX,  44 
verb,  noun  gen.  mXM,  X,  36. 
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i?T,  IX,  5. 

mx9is  IX,  17. 

^/^^y  pajst  3  8g.  iVWV,   IV,  46: 

VII,  36. 

iTO,   (a  garland),  VII,  41:    VIII, 

16, 19 :  ?nwr,  vni,  15. 

inw ,  (a  wrestler),  VI,  34 :  VIII, 
40:  IX,  43:  «iw,  VHI,  42  :  IX, 
41. 

HWR,  fern,  ^^^f^9  rv,  35. 

mfm,  VIII,  17  :  Iq.  f.  gen.  irf^VlV, 

VIII,  6. 
iif^,  VII,  23. 
iiW,  see  ITTW. 

n^,  V,  12. 

IJTF,  n,  16,  21,  57 :  ni,  12 :  IV, 
60 :  X,  6. 

liTT^rflf,  IX,  12. 

H^,  VII,  46,  48 :  fern,  irjft,   II, 

49 :  IV,  1 :  fern,  with  emph.  %, 

il^,  VI,  2. 
I^Rftl,  X,  6. 

M^m,  (obi.)  rx,  6. 

«rf^,  V,  53 :  X,  14,  37. 
i?f%^,  VI,  38 :  see  iif%f%. 
«?fW,n,44,63:  IV,  34,41:  VII,  9. 
irf%f%,  V,  40,  50:  VI,  28  :  see irff^t. 
0/  ftnf^,  pa8t3  pi.  fiw^wrr,  V,  9. 
V^  ftf ,  pres.  conj.  3  sg.  ftf ,  VI,  35. 
^  ftw,  indecl.  part,  fiif^,  III,.  20 : 
rv,  4 :  V,  11,  28 :  VII,  34, 

^«»  IV,  2. 
HW,  (obi.)  V,  19. 
^^,  VII,  21 :  IX,  11 :  gen.  ^99^, 
VII,  23. 

W9,  II,  31,  38 :  IV,  33,  86 :  VII, 

38 :  VIII,  10 :  IX,  20. 
WfV,  IX,  18. 
r,  V,  22. 


W^IR,  IX,  4. 

^  ^»  ^»  indecl.  part.  ifi[,  VI, 

11 :  ^,  rv,  23  :  verb,  noun  loc. 

*5t,  VI,  8. 

^,VI,26:  VII,17:  rtr,n,2, 

29. 
^ffnft,  III,  12  :  IV,  23,  69 :  VI,  4. 
^  VI,34:  IX, 33:  obi.  «m,  IX, 

33. 

^,  VIII,  39 :  IX,  42. 
^q«,  X,  34,  38. 

^^wiyr,  X,  34, 38. 

^,  VII,  1,  7 :  *f,   V,  2,  3:    IX, 

40 :  X,  20. 

%   (pronoun)   obi.  iM%,  III,  16: 

V,  16:  VI,  21,  35:  VII,  16: 
VIII,  25:  tTf%,  I,  37:  gen. 
dir.    ?ft^     III,    14:    IV,    62: 

VI,  22,  23,  30,  44:  VU,  38: 
VIII,  21:  IX,  58:  X,  4,  30: 
fern,  iftft,  IX,  65. 

%  (sign  of  loc.)  V,  18. 

tw,  V,  34:  VI,  37:  X,  44:  bg, 
form.  5^,  V,  37:  $if^,  V,  63: 
gen.  9i9fr,  V,  36  :  VII,  13. 

%/  ^,  verb,  noun  obi.  tirji,  II,  H. 

•  «»W,  paat  3  pi.  iR;A^i^, 
VIII,  12. 

^^,  VII,  2. 

Sic,  X,  5. 

Stw,  X,  36. 

tT¥,  X,  60 :  fern.  Sift,  IX,  32. 

v^  iNr,  past  3  sg.  «r)vnra,  vn, 

9:  X,12. 
Srfll,  VII,  21. 

-v/  Spc,  indecl.  part.  ^K^  IX,  29. 
^t^.V.59:  IX,  61. 
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^  XHm,  pree.  3  Bg.  T?W,  II,  7: 
imperat.  2  8g.  TTV,  VII,  5: 
TTf%,  II,  31 :  indecl.  part.  TVf%, 
VI,  11. 

TWPC,  II,  15. 

fwrft,  V,  6. 

tw,  II,  40. 

^/  KW,  indecl,  part.  Tflp,  IX,  39. 

Xf,  VIII,  48  :  IX,  5,  50:  X,  53  : 

«r,  X,  29. 
-/t^,    past  3  eg.  xnm,  V,    28: 

Vin,  6 :  X,  36  :  mild  imperat. 

Tf^,  IV,  4. 
r,   II,   12 :  VIII,  30,  34 :  see 


tfV,  I,  34  :  see 

rm,  X,  13. 

TW,  rV,  29  :  VI,  30  :  IX,  67  :  X, 

21 :  gen.  TWW,  VIII,  9. 
tawi,  VIII,  9. 
TTftm,  X,  25. 
TWir,  II,  40 :  IX,  56. 

tfil,  II,  63 :  IX,  46. 

^,  II,  16,  27  :  rV,   36  :  V,  49 : 

VI,  1,  3  :  VII,  46. 
TW,  VI,  35,  39 :  VIT,  56 :  VIII,  1, 

7 :  X,  25,  27,  28. 
tlV,  V,  45 :  VI,  2. 
KW,  X,  38,  43. 

TTftr,  III,  3. 

TIW,  VI,  48. 

TO.IV,81:  VI,  33:  VIII,  4,  19: 

IX,  57,  69. 
KW,  X,  87. 


Tirftr,   VII,  38,   58:  gen.  tilf^, 

VIII,  38. 

KW,  VI,  6 :  VIII,  37  :  X,  26. 
KTO,  VI,  3 :  gen.  Kre?f ,  VI,  5,  6. 

Kwniw,  1, 14. 

<wm,  VI,  44. 

^  X%j  pres.  1  pi.  KfW,  II,   61 : 

IV,  64 :  VII,  26 :  3  eg.  KT,  IV, 
18 :  V,  39 :  VII,  53 :  VIII,  42 : 

IX,  32 :  T^,  III,  10 :  VI,  21 : 

X,  3  :  pres.  oonj.  3  sg.  KT,  II, 
33 :  imperat.  2  pi.  Tf ,  V,  48  : 
fat.  1  Bg.  k:^,  VII,  44,  50  :  past. 
3  Bg.  K^re,  I,  8,  39 :  II,  20  :  V, 
27,  52 :  VI,  9,  41 :  VII,  30 : 
VIII,  27  s  IX,  70 :  X,  43,  47, 
53:  Trt,  X,  11 :  K^,  IV,  31 : 
f em.  KTf^,  II,  48 :  m.  pi.  KlI^Tf , 

V,  49  :  imperat.  3  sg.  K^w,  VII, 
42  :  fat.  3  Bg.  Kl^lf,  I,  34  :  pres. 
part.  TVf,  IX,  18. 

TfHnr,  V,  51. 
Km,  VII,  8. 

v^  fKW,  indecl.  part,  ft^,  III,  8. 

ftj,  V,  39. 

^,  VII,  4. 

^,  V,   5 :  VII,  1,  26 :  ^,  I,  6  : 

11,19:  VI,  47:  VII,  38. 
^  JM,  adv.  part.  Kf%9ff%,  V,  6. 
W»l,  VII,  48. 
^  tr^,  past  3  sg.  ^liPi,   IX,  43 : 

^T^,  I,  34. 
^  tm,  past  3  Bg.  frtw,  IX,  30. 
tlfWr,  I,  30  :  II,  14. 
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I      ^      I 


V' WT,  past  3  sg.  fern.  wni%i  VI,  2  : 
3  pi.  WWT^,  V,  11 :  wn,  X, 
27  :  indecl.  part.  %TJF,  II,  32  :  V, 
60  :  (for)  X,  42. 

^^TTO^W,  I,  II. 

Wm,  IX,  3. 

WK,  IV,  11 :  V,  7,  42,  46  :  IX,  44. 

^  ^m,  pres.  3  sg.  WW,  V,  56,  57  : 
X,48:  Wl^,  I,  9,  12:  VI,  42: 
VII,  6  :  X,  26,  31,  33,  46  :  im- 
perat.  3  sg.  WW,  VI,  32 :  pres. 
conj.  3  Bg.  WW,  II,  23 :  fut.  2  pi. 
WWW,  I,  36  :  past  3  eg.  WWW,  II, 
22  :  IV,  61 :  V,  2,  4,  66  :  VI,  10, 
14,  21 :  VII,  13,  19 :  X,  35,  46, 
53  :  fern.  WWfti,  h  14  :  VII,  34: 
X,  3  :  periphrast.  pres.  3  Bg.  Wl- 
^,  IV,  3 :  V,  66 :  W^wfW,  I, 
3  :  past  part.  WWW,  1I>  53 :  VII, 
19 :  indecl.  part.  Wfft,  II»  44 : 
X,  32:  verb,  noun  loc.  W^, 
III,  17. 

V^  WirW,  flit- 1  sg.  WTWhw,  VI,  28: 
past  3  Bg.  wrwhw,  IV,  30 :  V, 
69 :  IX,  32,  61 :  W^,  H,  64 : 
fem.  Wn^lt^,  III,  18 :  indecl. 
part.  WWT?,  I,  36  :  II,  48 :  III, 
8 :  V,  8,  16 :  VIII,  10 :  verb, 
nonn  pi.  obi.  WW^,  VI,  16. 

WWf,  VIII,  22  :  IX,  24 :  gen.  sg. 
WWIW,  II,  38  :  X,  60. 

wft^,  X,  6. 

^  W^,  past  3  Bg.  WfW,  X,  41. 

WW,  V,  7. 


V^  WWr,  past  3  Bg.  W^aiJIW,  V,  7: 
past  part.  WWI3IW,  VI,  7. 

w^^,  n,  63. 

^  WTT,  indecl.  part.  Wlft,  II>  1^- 

W^WT,  X,  16,  19. 

%/  WTC,  indecl.  part.  W^f^,  V,  32. 

^  ftrw,  past  part.  fwWW«   H    H  s 
IV,  33 :  see^  #W. 

fW^K,  IV,  40  :  VII,  10:  X,  47. 

^  W»,  pres.  3  Bg.  ^,  V,  61 :  fnt. 
lag. 

^^,  VI,  28 :  past  3  Bg.  ^tm,  U, 
40 :  indecl.  part,  wftf,  VIII,  11. 
verb,  notm  ace.  ft*,  VIII,  14. 

^%,fut.  1  Bg.  #^,  VI,  27 :  «W,  I, 
21,25:  VI,  29:  IX,  21:  X,  7: 
2  pi.  #W,  I,  30,  33 :  II,  8 :  3  Bg. 
%n,  I,  35:  V,  43:  past  3  Bg. ««, 
n,  51:  V,  34:  VH,  31,  48 
Vm,  11:  IX,  47:  X,  34 
««,  1, 10,  23 :  n,  21,  30,  63 
IV,9,21:  V,40:  VI, 40:  VII, 

12,  54,  56 :  VIII,  13 :  IX,  29 : 
X,  50 :  iw,  IV,  26  :  V,  36 : 
VI,  37:  Vin,  39:  %Wt,  V,  38: 
pi.  irofSf,  IV,  11:  V,  46:  VI, 

13,  41:  Vni,  31:  #wf»f,  X, 
29 :  past  part,  (on  account  of) 
^,  II,  38 :  indecl,  part.  «F,  I, 
26,37:  n,  23,28,55:  VI,  30: 
Vn,  2,  31,  36,  47 :  VIH,  40 : 
IX,  1,  13 :  X,  23 :  W,  X,  34:  «, 
II,  6 :  III,  4,  19 :  IV,  14 :  VI, 
13 :  VIII,  20,  45 :  X,  62, 
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^  %m,  fat.  3  eg.   ^Nw,   IV,   56  :  IX,   10 :  gen.  itmm,  IX,  62. 

fem.  fulfil,  Vn,  68 :  past  3  sg.  ^riR,  VII,  11. 

f^W,  VIII,2:  indecl.  part.  #ft|,  v'wt^,   past  3  sg.  ^jt^ffrpw  VII, 

V,  57  :  see  ftpi.  9  :  fem.  WtiTjrfw,  IX,  51. 

#ftiir,  IX,  3.  %T^,  X,  46. 

^,  Vm,  14:  #W[,  I,  8:  IV,  2:      #nc,  gen.  tlTV,  VII,  54. 

I     V     I 

ipviV^  V,  30.  triT,  II,  14 :  IX,  10,  62. 

I     ^     I 

^,  VII,  10,  47  :  IX,  6 :  see  ^.  mm,  I,  30 :  II,  14. 

^IW,  II,  39.  >/  ^in^,  pres.  part.   obi.   ^irfflff%, 

m,  II,  58.  VI,  7. 

r,  II,  58,  60 :  gen.  ^iFHV,  II,  55,  ^,  VI,  19:  VII,  60 :  ace.  sg.  ^irfV, 


57,  59.  VI,  39. 

r,   n,  2:  IV,  4:  V,  47,   58:  WT,  IV,  18:  IX,  15. 

VI,  16,  28 :  VII,  16 :  X,  10.  ^t^,  I,  11. 

^WF,  IV,  30 :  fem.  ^,  III,  20.  ^/  ^M,  past  3  sg.  mm%,  IV,  27. 

WT,  VI,  7  :  VII,  46,  59 :  VIII,  28.  W,  II,  21 :  IV,  26,  44,  50 :  VI,  8  : 

TOT^  IV,  56,  58 :  V,  60.  VII,   7,  38 :  X,  48 :  fem.  ^ 

nP,  I,  4.  VIII,  26. 

^T^f^,  I,  30.  ^frfif,  VIII,  18. 

#W,  IX,  69.  ^^'^)  II>  10  :  see  ^i^*. 

^,  n,  17.  ^^W^>  X,  19. 

W,  I,  7,  9 :  IV,  30 :  VI,  2  :  VIII,  ^,  IV,  1,  3 :  V,  57,  58,   69 :  see 

22  :  IX,  11,  19,  21 :  X,  53  :  *r,  ^'ipj. 

IV,  26 :  V,  1 :  X,  28.  ^fR,  III,  4 :  IV,  24,  28,  38,  50. 

^,  IX,  45.  H^,  X,  48 :  loo.  m^f^y  IV,  28. 

V^  mm,  indecl.  part.  ^W,  X,  27.  ^  mi^,  indecl.  part,  ^irflr,  IV,  7. 


r,  VII,  40.  wm,  I,  17 :  II,  61. 

^,  X,  15.  ^,   emph.  ^,   II,   34:   VII,   5: 

W,  VII,  42  :  IX,   53 :  ^,  VII,         emph.  ^^H,  I,  7  :  nom.  pi.  n^i, 

53.  II,  34 :  III,  20 :  1BTO,   II,   53 

W,  X,  25.  IV,  38 :  V,  11,  22,  28 :  VII,  35 

wni,  IV,  9 :  V,  49,  52.  X,  22  :  obi.  pi.  ^BTO,  VII,  57 

J  J 
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IX,  62 :  gen.  9W«ir,   IV  17 :  V, 
2 :  see  ^9H. 

W^,  III,  13  :  IV,  24 :  Vin,  38. 

^WTft,  X,  62. 

^^,  I,  29. 

W,  I,  1,  10,  20 :  II,  3,  22,  31,  36, 
43,  47,  59  :  IV,  2,  7, 16,  18,  30, 
32,  42,  62 :  V,  22,  30,  31,  34, 
48,  53,  66 :  VI,  9,  19,  23,  27, 
41 :  VII,  34,  43,  64 :  VIII,  36  : 
IX,  6,  10,  11,  18 :  X,  12,  20,  23, 
26,  28,  51,  52:  W»l,  V,  23: 
emph.  ^,  V,  40:  IX,  18:  gen. 
^RHV,  I,  22. 

WT,  VI,  40 :  IX,  22,  24. 

^fiW,  IV,  45. 

W,  VI,  31 :  VIII,  41 :  X,  25 :  fem. 

^,  VII,  39. 
4/  ^iTT,  indecl,  part,  ^inp,  II,  41. 
^^,  IX,  27 :  X,  15 :  see  ^. 
W^,  VII,  49. 

^nwm,  V,  17. 
^m^i,  VII,  24. 

^ITT,  I,  15. 

^fif^m,  IX,  50. 

4/  ^inv,  indecl.  part.  ^^,  IX,  47. 
?9inF,  I,  10 :  II,  3 :  X,  5. 

^i^ncinir,  V,  36. 

^  ^ifK,  fut.  2  pi.  <8nrmi,  II,  32. 

TO ,  in,  9 :  see  TO?. 

^  ^K,  indecl,  part.  ^  H[,  11,  60. 

«TWT,  VI,  28. 

^pe^,  I,  18,  27 :  IV,  35,  48 :  VH, 

81 :  IX,  25. 
^T^,  gen.  ^T^,  VII,  23. 
^PC^,  VI,  1. 


^rtW,  I,  18 :  II,  58  :  V,  42. 
H^m^y  rV,  49,  53 :  VII,  5 :  fem. 
^WRfw,  I,  18. 

^ffrnnr,  x,  14. 
^ncft«r,  II,  17. 

WTfrfif,  IV,  47. 

V'  'Sr^nf ,  pres.  3  sg.  W?Tf^,  VIII, 

38. 
^ftUT,  X,  47. 
^fk,  VIII,  28 :  X,  26. 
^,  IX,  1,  31. 
^,  IV,  29. 
^^WI'C,  I,  17. 
^TO,  II,  10,  13. 

B^rm,  V,  86. 
^,  rv,  33. 
Wire,  VI,  1. 

^  HHK^  indecl.  part.  ^^,  VII,  57. 

^,  rv,  36:  X,  5. 

^91%  IV,  16. 

i/  ^^,  pres.  1  sg.  t9f%^,  IV,  54 : 

IX,  27 :  3  pi.  ^^fw,  Vn,  35. 
'WTP,  I,  17. 
^%^j  I,  25. 
^1T9,  n,  25. 

TO^,  vn,  26. 

^nm,  II,  51:  rv,  56,  58:  V,  31: 
VIII,  2:  IX,  60:  X,  26. 

^l%^,  II,  34. 

^%l^,  VI,  31 :  VIII,  41. 

V^  €t^,  pres.  3  sg.  ftn,  IV,  12 : 

fut.  2  pi.  ftw^,  ni,  7. 

f%W,  IV,  21. 

iv/  ftwR,  past  3  sg.  ftwm^  IXi 

35. 
fS^TOT,  IX,  67. 
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f%f ,  VI,  11,  18 :  «?l,  VI,  11.  3  Bg.  «9fW>  V,  32 :  VI,  37 :  VII, 

ftf  ,  V,  26 :  VI,  10.  33,   38 :   IX,   24 :   indecl.   part, 

ftft,  IX,  8.  ^,  I,  22:  II,  6,  60:  III,  13: 

ft*|,  Vin,  15.  IV,   24,  61 :  V,   6,  14,  27 :  VI, 

ft^  n,  43,  44 :   V,  44 :   fii^K,  21 :  VII,  41 :  VIII,  10,  11,  33, 

Vm,  12:  X,  4.  42:  X,  15,  37:  ^j^,  I,  34:  II, 

ftt,  II,  6:  IV,  13 :  gen.  fin^,  II,  2,  29. 

1.  ^,  (empty),  III,  15 :  ipT,  VII,  69. 

ftr^,  IX,  67.  ^1^,  V,  44. 

€Nr,  IX,  7.  ^,  X,  28. 

fi«,  n,  61 :  V,  1 :  VI,  27.  ^  ^fiK,  prei.  3  gg.  »ftrc?,  VII, 

1^  II,  23.  59 :  imperat.  2  pi.  f|ftnc^,  II,  5. 

Wfftr,  VII,  11.  ^firw,  IX,  60. 

^,   V,    18,    61:    VII,    16:    IX,  ^,  IV,  15:  IX,   16:  ^^,   1,6: 

18-  !EPC«rC,  I,  11 :  ^SStf9,  IV,  13 :  V, 

-/  IW,  pres.  3  pi.  ffWlftr,  X,  6.  24,  32. 

[,  IV,  38.  ^5?C,  VII,  18. 

r,  IX,  68.  ^^,  I,  6. 

[,  rV,  58.  #,  subst.  nam.  or  dir.  adj.  %  VI, 


«Jn,  II,  2.  39:  X,  43:  t,  I,  37:  H,  4,  5, 

Vn,  Vni,  47 :  gen.  ^WPi,  IX,  9, 14,  28:  HI,  2:  IV,  6,  10:  V, 

37.  13,  24,  43 :  VI,  6 :  VII,  24,  32 : 

^  ^[if,  pres.  3  sg.  ^,  IV,  6:  VIH,  14,  30:  IX,  8,  27:  X,  46, 

VII,  56  :  vm,  48 :  Vi,  IV,  28 :  47,  55 :  flnbst.  nom.  tl,  IX,  70 : 

past  3  sg.  ^pn,  vm,  35  :  peri-  subst.    nom.    pi.    vrf'T,   VI,  48 : 

phrast.  pres.  3  sg.  ^fi:fw,  VI,  subst.  ace.  %  IX,  31 :  #,  II,  3, 

20.  29:  IV,  30,  53:  V,  4,  20,  27, 

V'  ^3r,  past  3  sg.  «?fW,  II,    16:  46:  VI,  13:  VII,  11:  VIII,  3, 

fem.    «lf^,   II,  27 :  ^ffWI   (?  6,  33,  46 :  IX,  13,  14,  37,  43, 

^31%),    II,  49:     indecl.     part.  48:  X,   15,  20,  30:   Wlf^,  VII, 

^f^,  n,  48:  VI,  17:  past  part.  21:  pi.  l»f«r,  VH,  29:  IX,  49: 

fem.  loc.  V^firft,  II,  27.  general  obi.  subst.  wf^,  IX,  30 : 

^,  n,  1,  62 :  IX,  20.  ^WTT,  IX,  7 :  pi.  itf^m,  IV,  13 : 

^  ^PIW,  past  3  pi.  W-T^rftr,   II,  VI,  46,  47 :  obi.  adj.  #,  VII,  9 : 

56.  mf%,  I,  12:  II,   26:   VII,  JiO: 

W^,  Vn,  4 :  lem.  «R[<^,  VII,  44.  pi.  Hfw,  VII,  36 :  instr.  sg.  if,  I, 

1^,  IX,  48.  6  :  II,   24  :  VI,    42  :    VIU,    25  : 

^  5Pr,  pres.  3  sg.  ^,  V,  60 :  X,  IX,  18 :  X,  49 :  t,  IX,  42 :  gen. 

3 :  fut.  3  sg.     VW,  IV,  GO :  past  dir.  1flf%,  VII,  48 :  iWT,  I,  3 :  IV, 
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49,  51 :  V,  60,  61,  58 :  VI,  3, 40, 
43 :  VII,  6, 11, 16, 41,  59 :  VIII, 
47 :  IX,  5,  8,  25,  33,  38,  50 :  X, 
14,  39,  44,  45,  53,  64 :  ^,  I,  7, 
19,  23,  26:  II,  3,  13,  21,  89, 
47,  62:  III,  1>  12:  IV,  8,  9, 
14,  35,  47,  58,  62 :  V,  16,  21, 
31,  53  :  VI,  5,  14, 40 :  VIII,  26 : 

IX,  44,  53,  60  :  X,  8,  28,  37,  43, 
60  :  ¥WX^  V,  12  :  fern,  if %,  I, 
12 :  II,  26  :  VII,  43.  52 :  IX, 
19  :  «ftr,  I,  6  :  II,  56  :  III,  19  : 
VII,  55  :  pi.  masc.  V^Tf,  II,  12  : 

X,  31 :  fern.  V^f^,  III,  9  :  peri- 
phrast.  pres.  ^{.fl^,  V,  22 :  3  sg. 


ifhiw,  IV,  4 1  IX,  2 :  past  piai. 
V9,  V,  54 :  indecL  part.  V,  X, 
23 :  w,  n,  55,  69  :  IV,  32,  43, 
48:  Vn,  1,  44:  IX,  10,  40:  X, 
37 :  V?,  I,  32 :  V,  7,  27 :  VI, 
3,  36 :  VII,  42,  63,  64 :  VHI, 
6, 8, 17, 23  :  IX,  41 :  verb.  noun, 
obi.  ^tt^y  X,  4,  6 :  %ni9,  X,  35. 

^,  VII,  1. 

If^,  IV,   19,  20,  28,  38,  67, 68 1 

firo^,  I,  6 :  II,  48,  64 :  III,  18 
IV,  19 :  VII,  26, 36  :  IX,  25, 37 
X,  22 :  obi.  f5|?p?f,  Vni,  48 


Errata  to  Man^hodh^s  Harihans, 

TEXT. 

Iktroduction. 

p.  130, 1.  8  from  bottom,  read  nn^^p^^^ 

Text. 

21,  read  f%^. 


I,  30,  read  ^iX^^ti. 
II>    7>    99    WMT* 

22,  for  ^fif  J  read  ^j^j, 
45,  read  ^ifiTT, 

in,  2,  „   ^jTini^f'nroPq". 
15,  9,   hHha. 


25,  „  ^ft  WW. 

V,  11,  „  WfjR* 

31,  „  ^ifinf. 

55,  „  ^^  ^^. 

VI,    2,  „  ^^ipqif 

3,  „  Hp. 

^9  »  TT^^. 
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yi,  11,  read  ^. 
41,    „    ^Qlfo 

VII,  15,    „    ^i|^. 
43,    „     ^9RT. 

vin,  16,    „    TO^rf^. 
26,    „    ^. 
34,  /or  i|f  (in  some  copies) 

read^, 
41,  read  ^. 


46,  t 

■eod 

'  «l«l^<^. 

IX,  16, 

„ 

irf^pr^ftr. 

28, 

» 

^rft^Stfcf. 

37, 

» 

^t^Tt^lK. 

39, 

>» 

^* 

42, 

» 

Mft  ^• 

63, 

,, 

^^^r^:^. 

65, 

}> 

67, 

n 

fS^raT- 

X, 

*» 

t^%T^^'* 

12, 

1, 

17, 

79 

^§ft. 

48, 

99 

i^w,  vx^^» 

49, 

„ 

u^5cm^. 

Translation. 
p.    2,  note  \  1.  7,  /or  ^^  read  jJxjr. 
p.  30,  note  *,  add,  see  X,  20. 
p.  35,  note  \  add,  see  note  ',  p.  30. 

Index. 

p.  38,  after  art.  -/  mji^,  add  as  a  new  art.  ^nftw,  ^^>  ^^' 
ih.         art.  ^  ^13,  omit  the  entry  IX,  20 :  ,  and  add,  verb, 
nonn  ^i^^^  IX,  20. 

p.  39,  art.  ^  ^pf6[Kj  ^^^  ^^^  ^^'  ^^»  ^^• 
p.  43,  coL  2, 1.  25,  after  IV,  add  43,. 
p.  50,  art.  Mft^y  for  29,  read  28. 
p.  68j  col.  2, 1.  21,  for  63^  read  62. 
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Twenty-one  Vaishnava  Hymns. — Edited  and  translated  by 

G.  A.  Grieeson,  C.  S. 

All  the  following  hymns  are  in  the  Maithili  dialect  of  the  Bihari 
language.  Mithila  boasts  of  a  long  series  of  vemacnlar  authors  com- 
mencing with  the  famous  Bidjdpati  who  flourished  at  the  end  of  the 
14th  century,  and  eliding  with  many  living  poets  like  Bh4nunath  and 
Harkhnath. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  make  the  present  short  selection  as  repre- 
sentative as  possible,  and  have  therefore  given  samples  of  the  poetry  of 
fourteen  different  writers.  Of  most  of  these  poets  little  is  known  even 
by  tradition.  Jayadeb  must  be  one  of  the  oldest,  for  according  to  the 
hymn  herein  quoted,  he  sang  before  king  Sib  Singh,  who  was  Bidyi- 
pati's  patron.  Concerning  the  patrons  of  the  other  poets,  except  those  of 
Bh&nundth  and  Harkhnath  no  information  is  available.  Mahe^wara 
Singh,  mentioned  by  the  former  was  the  father  of  the  present  Mah&rdj 
B4h&dur  of  Darbhangd,  and  Harkhnath  addresses  the  present  Mah4r4j 
himself. 

On  another  occasion  I  may  perhaps  have  time  to  arrange  the  mate- 
rials which  I  have  accumulated  regarding  the  ancient  kings  of  Mithila. 
The  present  article  can  only  be  taken  as  showing  that  poems  by  several 
writers  of  very  varying  dates,  who  were  natives  of  that  countiy,  are  stiU 
extant. 

These  poems  partake  of  the  usual  character  of  Yaish^va  hymns 
concerning  which  I  have  treated  at  some  length  in  the  Introduction  to 
Bidy&pati's  poems  in  my  Maithil  Chrestomathy.*  SufELce  it  here  to  say 
that  the  relationship  of  God  to  the  soul  is  always  exhibited  as  that  of  a 
lover  to  his  beloved.  The  lover  is  represented  by  Krishna,  and  the 
beloved  by  Badhil  or  some  other  Gopi  of  Vraja.  Krishna,  it  need  hardly 
be  mentioned,  appears  under  various  aliases,  such  as  Murari,  H^ri  or 
Yadupati. 

I. 
UmXpati. 

In  the  following  hymn,  God  is  shown  as  entreating  the  soul  to 
abandon  itself  to  him. 

^RR  ^inr  f?[ftr,  irjftr  ^tot:  f*iftr,  ^nnr  wnf  wr  v^  i 

•  J.  A  S.  B.,  Extra  Number,  Fart  I  for  1880. 
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nm^  irftuft:  vi^  ^,  ^,  ^nf^  ^iwfti  ft^  i 

Translation  1. 

1.  The  dawn  hath  appeared  in  the  east,  the  whole  night  hath 
flowed  away,  the  moon  hath  disappeared  in  the  sky.  The  waterlily* 
hath  closed,  and  yet,  O  Lady,  thy  lotus  face  is  unopened. 

2.  Thy  countenance  is  like  unto  the  lotus,  and  thine  eyes  the  dark* 
blue  lily.  Thy  lip  resembleth  the  camation.f  Thy  whole  body  hath 
been  created  of  flowers.     Why,  then,  is  thy  heart  of  stone  ? 

3.  Because  thou  Contest,  thou  wearest  i^ot  the  bracelet  on  thine 
arm ;  and  (thou  complainest  that)  that  the  necklace  o'er  thy  heart  is  too 
heavy.  Yet  the  burden  of  scorn  which  is  wqighty  as  a  mountaiii  thou 
throwest  not  off.     Strange  are  thy  ways. 

4.  Give  up  thy  waywardness,  and  gaze  upon  me  joyfully,  O  Lady, 
Let  the  sunrise  be  the  end  of  thy  scorn.  Saith  the  wise  Umapati,  The 
king  of  kings,  the  Lord  of  the  Hindds,  knoweth  every  sentiment, 

IL 
Subject — ^the  same  as  the  preceding. 

4t'i  ^^\H<  fiift:  ^r:  wSt  i  ww  wm,  irfir,  W[  ^^f^  ^fr^  i 
'ft  MpL^iOr  *w  TC^fpT  %nft  I  *reT  vc«r  ^m^  ?^  %njt  i 

Translation  2. 

1.  O  proud  one,  if  thou  art  angry  at  my  fault,  be  appeased,  and  show 
not  wrath. 

2.  Thy  brow  is  a  bow,  and  thy  glances  arrows.     String  thy  bow 
and  strike  me,  O  moon-faced  one. 

3.  Consider  thy  firm  bosom  as  a  great  mountain,^  and  bind  me  to 
it,  Lady,  with  thine  arms  for  bonds. 

*  The  waterlily  is  sapposed  only  to  open  its  flowers  by  night,  and  the  lotus  by 
day. 

t  The  Madhuri  is  a  flower  of  a  deep  carmine  colour, — PerUapetes  pk(cnicia, 
X  Cf.  Bid.  53,  5,  6. 

K  K 
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4.  With  what  act  ot  sabntiBaioa  wilt  thou  be  pleaaed  P  Place  thy 
lotos  feet  upon  my  body  (and  they  will  be  bnt)  aa  omameat  to  me 
(and  not  a  penance). 

5.  The  wise  Um&pati  saith  a  tme  saying.  The  Lord  of  the  Hin- 
dis knoweth  the  mother  of  the  miiyerse. 

III. 

Here,  the  disitrees  of  the  soul  imagining  itself  to  be  deserted  by  (jod 
is  allegorically  depicted. 

^PR  ^  q*  ^  3(mt4Tw,  ^*  fqm  truv  q?n^  I 
irf^  #  vt^  *Bra  uft  in^tP^i  ir^tfti  iftw  «n%  i 

wag  %^  Ml  1?  'TCJcrew,  %^^  qi^  ^R»n%  i 
«wr  5wr  nft  w  «fflMW«i,  win  «r  w^  ^t%  i 

Translation  3. 

1.  O  friend,  be  not  unhappy.  I  shall  but  enjoy  the  fmit  of  my 
own  fate.    Wherefore  dost  thou  give  up  thy  life  (in  sorrow  for  me)  ? 

2.  Hopefolly  did  I  bring  my  love  to  Hari,  and  there  I  obtained 
bnt  disappointment.  I  slept  beneath  the  shade  of  a  dond,  (but  it  passed 
away  and)  in  the  end  the  burning  (rays  of  the  sun  fell  upon  me). 

3.  Neyer  again  will  I  reveal  my  love,  for  its  only  fruit  is  slighting. 
If  thou  moisten  a  stone  ten  thousand  times  with  ambrosia,  never  couldst 
thou  soften  it. 

4.  If  he  have  forgotten  the  manner  of  his  former  love,  the  faolt  is 
not  his  in  the  least*  (but  that  of  his  inborn  nature).  Even  as  if  thou 
wert  to  cherish  a  snake  with  many  efforts,  still  it  would  not  remem- 
ber thy  tender  care. 

5.  The  wise  Umipati  saith,  Hari  will  be  appeased,  and  (the  sun  of) 
his  pride  will  set.  May  the  king  of  all  kings,  the  Lord  of  the  Hind69 
live,  and  with  him  the  queenf  in  whom  his  heart  delights. 

*  Tf^  9   '  ^'^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^' '  small  weight.' 

t  '^^  9Jtf%^  ui  the  priiLoipal  qneen  who  sits  on  the  throne  with  her  hoshaQd 
and  was  proolaimod  qneen  at  the  time  that  he  was  proclauned  king. 
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IV. 
Nan]>{pati. 
Subject^ — ^the  aame  as  the  preceding. 

WOT  Pfar  ftwfi  Sm  ^Fa  I 

iWT  ^i?OT  'OT  VT  ^^wt^nf ,  ififtf  ^re  ^^  i^RT  I 

mft  iir^  ^^PfT  'rfi  ''fhrf^,  ^1^  ^W<  ^  ^^  I 

w  ^  m^  3Rr  irorrew,  ^*  lift  'ffw  wit  i 

Translation  4. 

1.  O  M^dliab,  sucH  is  the  day  which  hath  come  to  me.  I  shall 
hut  enjoy  the  fmit  of  mine  own  fate,  and  what  fault  is  that  of  thine  P 

2.  In  the  city  where  the  sandal  tree  is  not  known,  there  they  plant 
the  castor  tree  with  honour.  He  who  showeth  dishonour  through  not 
understanding  qualities,  on  him  anger  is  unseemly. 

3.  If  he  who  is  void  of  qualities  blamed  the  man  who  possesses  good 
ones,  and  showed  favour*  to  a  fool, — If  all  men  praise  the  kar*m{,f  are 
the  virtues  of  the  lotus  less  on  that  account  ? 

4.  If  one's  fixed  qualities  were  displayed  (not  in  his  presence,  but) 
elsewhere,  was  he  therefore  heedless  (for  not  perceiving  them).  If  a 
man  remain  in  the  darkness  of  a  mountain  cleft,  is  the  might  of  the 
8im  diminished  thereby  P 

5.  Describe  qualities  to  one  who  hath  an  intelligent  mind ;  beasts, 
children  and  the  ignorant  cannot  appreciate  them.  Saith  Nandipati,  if 
a  blind  man  look  in  a  mirror,  what  doth  he  see  P 

V, 

The  following  song  refers  to  the  &mous  lesson  which  Kfishna  gave 
to  the  Oopis  that  they  must  come  to  Qod  naked  and  not  ashamed,  and 
must  grive  themselves  to  him  unreservedly. 


•  Lit.  *  gave  livelihood.' 

t  A  small  white  creeper  that 


grows  in  marshes. 
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^h:  ^^  ^RKf^  wnft  I  %ri*  ^if^:^  ^ft  toto  ^inft  i 

Translation  5. 

1.  They  took  off  their  garments,  and  laid  them  (on  the  shore,)  anj 
Murdri  climbed  with  them  into  the  kadamh  tree. 

2.  '  Take  an  ornament  from  me,  bat,  O  Hari,  give  me  my  wearing 
apparel. 

3.  *  All  my  companions  have  got  their  garments.  Why  dost  thou 
delay  me  only  so  long  ? 

4.  *  I  know  thine  object.     0  Hari,  do  now  what  is  in  thy  he^U^. 

5.  'To  my  iajce  comes  fire.  O  Hari,  thou  art  doing  this  to  make 
me  angiy  with  thee.* 

6.  The  poet  Nandipecti  sings  ;  Hari  the  son  of  Nanda  kno^eth  a 
nature  full  of  sentiment. 

VI. 

In  the  following  hymn  the  first  occasion  on  which  a  soul  gives  itself 
Unreservedly  up  to  God,  and  its  misgivings,  are  described  under  the 
similitude  of  a  bridal  night.  The  bridegroom  represents  the  deity,  and' 
the  bride  the  soul.  * 

«wwfT  ms  ^  ^MuiMj  ^r^,  ^wrm  ^ift^  ?Er%T  b 
^Rtwrw  %f^  'TR'tTj  ^«i«n>  'rfr'rfT  ^0^  ^f^  ^^tft  I 

^iT  %i:  *rfi:  wnii^,  ^B^rft,  wr  ^Ennw  Phott  i 

Translation  6. 
1.     The  weight  of  my  tresses,  O  friend,  is  on  the  point  of  breaking" 
my  naturally  slim  body.    When   I  first  met  my  husband,  a  great  lov^ 
sprang  up  within  my  heart. 

*  MWS  is  A^  optional  way  of  writing  Mf^lTir 
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2.  I  slept  far  from  him  and  immed  my  face  away,  concealing  it 
under  my  scanty  raiment,  and  when  I  heard  the  mere  name  of  yonng 
dalliance,  I  rose  trembling  and  said,  '  No,  No.' 

3.  He  took  off  my  anklets  and  cast  them  aside,  and  removed  all 
my  garments.  The  young  bridegroom's  love  increased,  and  I  saw  him 
veiy  frantic. 

4  Mine  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  I  cried ;  '  this  is  a  fine  fulfilment 
of  thine  oaths.'  But,  O  friend,  a  lover  doth  not  understand  a  woman's 
grief,  he  only  seeketh  his  own  pleasure. 

5.  The  Poet  Nandipati  sang,  this  was  proper  at  the  time  and  place, 
but,  with  courage,  the  pangs  are  light,  and  the  end  will  be  full  of 
pleasure. 

vn. 

In  the  following  hymn,  a  Gopl  complains  to  Ya^dd  of  the  wanton- 
sess  of  the  infant  Kpsh^a. 

srewfh  Sk  ^M<iJt  I  ^ft^  ^rftcf  T^tffi  ^  ^^  nfiSt  i 
srrw  «ig^  iro  'Rtii  I  iif  ^  wire  w  ^«<<i3|  i 
^fit^K  ^?mp^  %T?:i  I  ^n^  ^nwra  m^  Pii%n:T  i 

%n:  ^?w  ik  ^i^  \^  «r»r  ^^n  ^fk  ^  ^  i 

Translation  7. 

1.  O  Ya^oda,  it  is  my  calajnity.  Hari's  actions  appear  veiy  wicked 
tome. 

2.  To-day  as  I  was  going  to  the  river  Yamund,  the  prince  appeared 
from  the  wood. 

3.  Thy  darling  who  was  bom  but  yesterday,  caught  the  hem  of 
my  garment* 

4.  What  am  I  to  say  now  about  my  fate,  and  of  how  he  then  con- 
ducted himself  P 

5.  He  sleepeth  in  thy  lap,  but  do  not  therefore  think  that  Hari  is 

a  baby. 

6.  Here  he  drinketh  from  the  body,  and  there  he  is  able  to  outwit* 
a  fall-grown  man. 

7.  The  poet  Nandlpati  singeth.  His  mother  Ya^oda  did  not  be* 
lieve  her. 

*  iflif  wm  *  to  cut  the  ear/  hence  '  to  outwit.' 
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vni. 

In  the  next  song,  faith  in  God  is  shown  as  the  one  boat  in  which  the 
troubled  Sea  of  Existence  can  be  crossed.  A  Gopi  is  represented  as  ask- 
ing Kfishna  to  ferry  her  across  the  7aninn&. 

3rfT  'r^fT  w^  1WW  T  trri  i  ^p  ftw  ^irc  wx  W5  ^m  i 

Translatum  8. 

1.  O  Hari,  my  mind  is  much  distraught.  How  much  anxietjr, 
which  is  thy  sport,  am  I  to  bear  ? 

2.  The  water  of  this  Yamun&  is  nowhere  f  ordable,  take  this  neck- 
lace (as  a  fee)  and  pass  over  with  me. 

3.  All  round  the  clouds  are  raining  heavy  drops.  WhAt,  0  my 
companion,  can  I  do  P     There  is  doubt  if  even  (I  shall  keep  my)  life. 

4.  The  boat  is  full  of  holes,  and  the  oars  are  broken.  How  shall 
I  pass  over  this  sea  of  existence  P 

5.  All  my  companions  have  sat  down  hopeless,  for  without  a  manf 
a  woman  dare  not  mount  the  path.  Nandipati  saith,  the  waves  (appear) 
impassable,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  stream  the  boat  is  moving  to  and  fro. 

IX. 

Mod  NabItah. 

The  following  Hymn  illustrates  the  utter  abandonment  of  the  sool 
to  God  and  God's  love  for  the  individual  soul,  as  illustrated  by  Kpsh- 
9a's  love  for  Badhi. 

v^  llTvr  ^9fPf  %  'tN*  ^ft  ^<t  I 

*  Another  reading  is  ^i|V  ^|^  W^f%. 
t  Or  (allegorically)  the  Man  of  Ages. 
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?T  WOT  pKpff  ^rfi;  1!,  irfir  ^BWW  ¥€t  I 

fwc  ifTi  ^w  ^^  wf  ^>  ^iTfr  wr  w%  I 
f^iqf^  wiTii  iw  nww  ^1  'wr  ?n  inwT^  i 

Trandaiton  9« 

1.  On  the  bonk  of  the  YamTini,  at  the  foot  of  the  Kadamba  tree 
I  saw  a  wondrous  sight.  It  was  as  if  the  lightning  and  its  cloud  had 
become  incarnate  in  one  lovely  form. 

2.  Badhd  (on  seeing)  his  beauty  became  intoxicated  with  love  as 
Hari  took  her  hand  and  drew  her  to  himself.  Even  cruel  words  spake 
hb  (to  draw  forth  a  reply  from  her),  but  the  wise  damsel  answered  not. 

3.  Her  matchless  eyes  were  like  the  kluuljanj^  and  with  them  she 
glanced  sidelong  at  Hari.  She  lowered  the  cloth  across  her  &Ge  and 
gave  one  smile. 

4.  Wise  in  the  arts  of  love  she  sat  with  her  &ce  turned  aside,  while 
Hari  walketh  round  her,  as  a  miser  walketh  round  a  heap  of  jewels. 

5.  A  mind  full  of  love  will  not  remain  steady.  The  (ardour  of) 
youth  woundeth  every  one  in  this  world.  The  delights  of  embraces  were 
spread  out  (before  him),  and  Banmitli  (Kpsh^a)  thrilled  with  affection. 

6.  King  Prat&p  Singh,  otherwise  known  as  Mod  Nardyanf  payeth 
heed  and  saith,  Love  hath  become  incarnate  in  young  trees,  {  and  Syim 
(Efiah^a)  understandeth  it. 

X. 

BamXpati. 

The  following  treats  of  the  pangs  experienced  when  the  soul  fancies 
itself  deserted  by  God. 

^  ^>  3^  ^'J  i^'Pf  ^  ^^^w  5T  I 
ftfii  ire,  ^  t,  w^  1^  g^  ^f55  ^  I 

•  A  bird,  MotacUla  alba. 
t  This  la  the  traditional  interpretation. 

1 1*  e.>  at  the  time  of  spronting  of  leaveSy  as  in  the  English  Spring,  love  ao« 
qoires  greater  power  in  the  human  breast. 
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^  ^,  i^  «ft  ^;z^z  g^Hi  ^^ 5ft  1 
^  '^j  ft^  *wi  n?:^  ^:^re  ^wi  ^lyw  1 

ift  ^,  f^  ^Ilf  TOT  M^{<^  ^ft  ^  I  \*  I 

Translation  10. 

1.  At  first,  alafl,  tlie  moon-faced  one  heard  of  thy  virtnes  from  her 
friends,  and  at  every  moment  a  twofold  love  for  thee  ariseth  in  her  heart, 

2.  By  chance,  alas,  the  Lady  saw  thy  moon  face,  and  became  as  it 
were  plunged*  in  a  sea  of  love. 

3.  Of  a  sudden,  alas,  she  heareth  the  song  of  the  cuckoof  in  ^o 
fifth  scale,  again  and  again  the  lovely  one  ^unteth,  as  she  findeth  it 
unbearable. 

4.  Alas,  the  tender  lotus  leaf  becometh^  always  quite  burnt  in  a 
moment  when  laid  upon  her  bed. 

5.  If,  alas,  Hari,  thou  art  pitiless,  and  wilt  not  meet  her  at  the 
appointed  time,  the  maiden  will  not  live  by  any  means  even  for  an  in-* 
etant. 

6.  Saith  the  wise  Kamapati,  hear,  O  Lady,  be  patient,  and  thy 
desires  will  be  fulfilled  by  Hari.§ 

XI. 

Mahipati. 

In  the  following  hymn,  the  state  of  uncertainty  of  a  soul  first  coui 
vinced  of  its  sin,  is  described  under  the  illustration  of  a  Gopi  who  desires 
to  meet  Krishna,  and  yet  does  not  wish  to  leave  her  husband  and  rela- 
tions. 

•  fiUlftfit  is  feminine  of  fipHTlf  per  metathesin  for  f^HHT 

f  The  Bong  of  this  bird  is  supposed  to  be  an  incentive  to  lovo. 

X  I.  e.,  the  lotus  leaves  were  laid  npon  the  bed  to  cool  her  body,  bnt  the  heat  of 
her  anguish  was  so  great  that  it  burnt  themnp,  l|^nrf%  ^  locative  of  7[f^  Skr.  IflV 
a  *  bed.' 

§  Iff  is  the  sign  of  the  instnunontal  case. 
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itfk  ^ft  ^w  ^RT  %fi:  3IT,  ^fiff  ^^  iro  ^  fT  fl 

^  ftr  ^Rw  ftR  ^  irr,  %Tfim  «ot  ?ir  ^  irr  i 
w  iifinift  wt wr irr, snm w^g ?ot ^a^  ^iwt 

Translation  11. 

1.  The  five-arrowed  god  of  love  aimetli  his  arrow  at  me,  what  can 
I  say  to  my  husband  and  his  company  ? 

2.  Many  times  cried  I '  Han,  Hari,'  and  fainting  I  fell  down  as   I 
looked  for  his  path. 

3.  The  waters  of  the  Yamuni  have  risen,  and  I  am  standing  at  the 
foot  of  the  Jcadamba  tree. 

4.  'What  can  I  do  now  by  beating  my  head  in  angnish,   as   I  hear 
the  musical  cry  of  the  cuckoo. 

5.  The  poet  Mahipati  saith  the  Friend  of  the  world  understandeth 
thy  love. 

XII. 

JayIntand. 

In  this  song,  the  grief  of  a  soul  which  fancies  itself  deserted  by  God 
is  described. 

^uft*  'ift  vn  ^ft  ^ft,  'rair  inj5  ^^  H(k  i 
WR  if  MTf  ftwfr  Prftr,  iRW  ^rotf  m^^k  i 

IBfPf  %^  ft^s  if  ^f^<,  5»^  wpr  ^  'CTJ I 

mA^  *?  Pi<^^  ^}  Pn  vjT  ^Pn  ft%*  I 
ff^wH  ?::w  wi  f^,  %  ^"tf^  ^npr  ^hti?  i 
fir^  finrftcT  5w  ^w,  %  ?rrt^  9i5^  ^snn?  i 

vcsr  ^*i  ^  wi:  f%wf,  w^fl  wnc  ^mw  i  \^  i 

TraTifZa^icm'  12. 

1.  In  all  directions,  I  gaze,  I  gaze,  upon  the  way  for  Hari,  and 
there  poureth  from  mine  eyes  a  stream  of  tears.  My  .home  no  longer 
pleaseth  me  night  or  day ;  what  am  I  to  do  P 

2.  Between  him  and  me  there  was  not  the  difference  of  a  grain  of 
Besamnm,  our  very  breaths  were  one.  Yet  he  went  away  pitilessly  to  a 
br  country.    What  can  I  say  of  his  wisdom  ? 
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3.  How  many  days  will  this  ill  day  remain  ?  Who  will  tell  me  and 
explain  ?  O  friend,  the  Creator  batli  become  opposed  to  me.  Who  will 
be  my  help  P 

4.  Jay&nand  the  Karan  Elayasth  sang,  be  not  monrnfal  in  thy 
heart.     Patience  is  best  of  all.     The  bee  will  come  to  its  home. 

XIII. 

BniKUNXxH. 
In  the  following  song  the  allegory  is  the  same  as  in  the  last. 

T^fir  ^^^  U%\(X  I  ^ifH»R  fiRHj  iiingpf^  «it^  i 
'ifiRT  ^ERw  ^  w%  I  ^rf^T  TO  TOOT  fjw^  imck  I 
*wt  'tiiiR  ^r:  %^  I  ^wt  ^Tf?  5rPi  ?:ii^  ii^  t 

w  ift  ^R3J  fTO%  I  Pm  fpr  5rm[?r  i:^  ^  iix%  | 
wmro  ^  Hi^  I  ^:^  TO  ^  w:  fer  '^^  i  \^  i 

TrawtfZa^iow  13. 

1.  Learn  and  understand  the  ways  of  Yadupati  (Kfishjpa.)  The 
Lady  is  distraught  with  the  fresh  separation. 

2.  A  bed  of  lotuses  pleaseth  her  not.  Gazing  at  his  path  shepass- 
eth  the  day. 

3.  Some  are  anointing  her  body  with  (cooling)  sandal  paste  and 
some  say  that  there  is  bnt  little  life*  in  her. 

4.  To  what  can  she  have  recourse  P  Even  the  cool  rays  of  the 
moon  continually  bum  her. 

5.  She  is  as  it  were  performing  a  penance  with  a  fixed  desire ;  for 
night  and  day  she  utters  but  his  name. 

6.  Saith  the  poet  Bhanunath,  the  wise  Mahe^war  Singh  under- 
stands the  sentiment. 

XIV. 
Chatuebhuj. 
An  allegory  explaining  desire  for  communion  of  the  soul  with  God. 

iw  ?w  iw  wuJi,  ^!TW,  'Wf  irfJc^R  ?:fr  ^mr  i 

•  «|^  here  means  *  life/  the  Skr.  i^tQ^  *  birth.* 
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^  ft'f  ^  ^  tft«r,  imw,  w  srfiT  ftro  ^w  ^  i 
551^  wr  W5  :?^  wc^y  WW,  ^if?R:  ^  vw  w^  i 

Translation  14. 

Refrain,    Ah  M&dhab. 

1.  The  forms  of  both  are  yonng,  and  so  is  their  passion.     The 
joimg  recognition  of  love  is  awaking. 

2.  Neither  of  the  young  ones  speaketh,  for  both  have  pride  in  their 
minds. 

3.  Daily  the  bodies  of  both  are  foding  away.    Who  knoweth  how 
many  days  mnst  (thns)  be  passed. 

4.  Both  minds  dwell  on  one  employment,  bnt  modesty  stands  be- 
tween them. 

5.  The  more  she  concealeth  her  love  within  her  heart, — ^the  more 
will  it  become  manifested  by  her  eyes. 

6.  Saith  the  skilful  Ghatnrbhnj.     Their  love  never  groweth  old. 

XV. 
Saras  RXm. 

The  beanty  of  the  sonl.     This  hymn  is  apparently  taken  from  some 
zeligious  drama,  and  was  sung  on  the  entrance  of  B4dh&. 

OT  ^pnw  wjiTT  ^Tf^  I  ^fW5f  ^ir:  >3ira  t?  ^n^  i 

Translation  15. 

1.  The  exceedingly  tender  one  entered, — the  beloved  of  Brikh- 
bUbu,  with  the  elephant  gait. 

2.  Her  body  is  matchless  and  her  face  snfEused  with  joy,   like    the 
Aew  moon  rising  over  the  snmmer  lightning. 

3.  By  her  nose  her  playful  eyes  remain  not  steady,  as  bees  sur- 
lotmd  each  side  of  the  sesamum  flower. 
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4.  Her  fall  bosom  would  assuredly  break,  if  loye  had  not  tied  it 
with  the  string  of  three  fair  folds  below* 

5.  Saras  Ram  telleth  of  R&dha's  beauty,  and  king  Sundar  knoweih 
the  sentiment. 

XVI. 

Jatadeb. 

The  soul  is  described  as  being  on  the  point  of  abandoning  itself  to 
God. 

ii«<r<  'ffft:^  ^"tfor  ^ifiror^  i 

^otPi  gram  ^ftr  ftfw:  ^^w  f^ift,  ^nrof  ^n^  tot^  i 

'RPT  '(rffiift  ^  w^Rf  1  *(V^,  ^ufw  ^bw  ^«n^  I 

inpf  ^w  ww:  iw  'iirolcr,  iiror  ^iw;  ^  m'^  i 

ilWT  ftw  fCT  ^^  'TOW,  «if8r  fBfww  m^  I  ^  I 

Translation  16. 

1.  Fair  one,  haste  to  the  love-meeting.  Even  now  wiU  the  moou 
arise.  Darkness  will  desert  the  night,  and  the  means  of  obtaining*  love 
be  removed. 

2.  Lovely  one,  expose  not  thy  face,  or  on  all  sides  will  there  be  a 
bright  light.  The  Chakorf  will  take  thy  ^e  for  the  risen  moon,  and 
covetous  of  thine  ambrosia^  will  coaxingly  (approach  you,  taste  it)  and 
go  away. 

8.  Speak  not  iuadvertently  with  thine  ambrosial  voices  or  others 
will  think  it  nectar.  When  the  bee  seeth  thy  &tce  he  will  take  it  for  an 
open  waterlUy,  and  will  sip  the  honey  of  thy  lower  lip. 

4.  Thou  art  desirous  of  love  and  it  is  a  night  in  the  month  of  Chai- 
tra.t  (So  haste)  as  thou  desirest  to  return  home.  The  new  poet  Jaya- 
deb  sang  this  before  B4ja  Sib  Singh  Btip  Nariyan. 

•  WnC,  literally^  *  a  ahop.' 

t  The  Greek  partridge,  PerdisD  rufa,  said  to  be  enamoured  of  the  moon,  and  to 
exist  on  moonbeams,  and  the  ambrosia  contained  in  it. 

{  March- April.  In  this  month  people  are  supposed  to  be  inclined  to  oversleep 
themselTes.  She  is  hence  warned  not  to  oversleep  herself,  or  she  will  have  to  re* 
tnm  after  sunrise,  and  her  absence  will  be  observed. 
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XVII. 

Kes'ab. 

In  the  following  the  distress  of  the  soul  on  fancying  itself  deserted 
bj  God  is  described* 

flpni  wtRT  ^rfHr  'nr  ^,  ^r?  ''rfi?  ^  ^"iw  i  I 
wr  iTOT  d<*i>  firw,  i?^  ^TT  ^TC  BW  I 
iiif  nfi:  ^5«n:^  ^  Tsfc  tiiisr  ^  ^  wns  i 

fn  'Kiiiw  i5f«r  ^^  fttr  ^iTi  Pw  ^  ^^If^  T  ^t?T?  I 
T^rfi:  "wft  Trft  nft  TO^,  Pi«*i  ^w  9  f  15IT5  I 

vi  ^fxwj^  w«r  ftfe  ITT,  ^rt^  ^jft  ^  ^  nrpT  I 

11^^  IRIiT  ft^^  ^j  H'^  "^  ''^  '^  ' 

Translation  17. 

1.  0  friend,  take  heed  unto  my  words,  my  body  is  about  to  be  con* 
enmed  to-day.  My  life  longeth  for  the  touch  of  air,  as  love  setteth  in 
array  his  fieiy  darts. 

2.  How  can  I,  ah  Hari^  Hari^  come  out  of  my  diffienltieSf  even 
though  I  take  patience  tem  thousand  times.  Every  minute  I  faint,  I 
feunt  and  fall,  '  thy  friend/  saith  thy  friend,  '  can  live  no  longer.' 

3.  As  I  hear,  as  I  hear  the  cry  of  the  cuckoo,  what  am  I  to  do  P 
Its  sweet  sound  no  longer  pleaseth  me.  Lamentingi  lamenting  I  call 
on  Han,  but  the  pitiless  one  hath  not  yet  come* 

4.  O  friend,  thou  art  making  a  (cool)  bed  of  lotuses  for  me,  that 
from  it  I  may  be  cured.*  When  I  hear,  when  I  hear  the  peacocks  cry- 
ing in  the  dense  forest,  both  mine  ears  are  consumed. 

5.  The  fruit  of  my  virtne  and  of  my  good  deeds  hath  disappeared. 
In  some  former  existence  I  must  have  committed  many  sins.f  Saith 
Kebb,  bear  patience,  king  Prat&p  understandeth  love. 

•   ^Rroni  or  WT^If  ig  often  need  to  mean  *  a  cure.* 

t  Under  the  doctrine  of  transmig^tion  sins  committed  in  one  life  follow  one 
with  their  oonseqnencoB  in  a  f atore  life. 
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xvni. 

Bhanjan. 
Subject,  the  same  as  the  preceding. 

J^reift  ^ft^  nft  'fft:  Trfi:,  fKw  ftr:^  ^fk  v(t  i 
^RW 1  ^ftfwi  ^  nfr ,  arfif  fwT  snm  ^p^  I 

fk  ^RW  "RcRT  snyf  ^;!r,  iltiT  cl^  ^tsRf  ^3W^  I 

frofi:  w^w  ^tfi  ^%  qfir,  Pr  ir^t  wii  finnt  i 

^rt[  ^rfw  %w^  H^,  fro^  ^Z9  %  m%  i 

PnR  ftw  5^  ffR  'rf^,  ufiR:  f^nm  im  ^n^  i  \^  i 

Tra^ielation  18. 

1.  0  Hari,  Hari,  how  can  I  pass  over  the  river  of  separation  alone. 
Nowhere  do  I  see  Krishna,  without  whom  all  the  world  is  dark. 

2.  Who  is  there  my  friend  upon  this  earth,  on  whose  hand  I  can 
count  in  this  ?  Eveiy  moment  my  body  becometh  prostrate,  and  falleth 
under  the  weight  of  the  grief  of  separation. 

3.  What  can  I  do  ?  where  can  I  go  P  From  whence  will  come 
my  salvation?  The  very  rays  of  the  moon  scorch  my  body.  Now  I 
have  no  means  by  which  to  live. 

4.  Fan  me  not  with  lotus  leaves,  O  friend,  nor  sprinkle  me  with 
camphor.  To  me  (even  these  cooling  applications)  seem  as  if  it  were 
nuning  ceaseless  (burning)  smokeless  coals  upon  my  body. 

5.  To  whom  shall  I  tell  my  woes,  for  Love  Invincible  is  slaying 
me.  Krishna  hath  forgotten  and  deserted  me.  What  can  I  do,  hoping 
against  hope  ?* 

6.  Saith  Bhanjan,  the  chief  of  poets,  Who  can  wipe  out  what  hath 
been  written  in  the  book  of  fate  ?  Misfortune  and  wealth  are  both  fleet- 
ing.    Before  long  the  essence  of  all  virtues  will  meet  thee. 

*  Lit.    What  shall  I  do  with  caloalating  good  omenfi  (as  to  the  future).    ^^ 
ft'^l^^  means  *  to  oalcolate  the  fature  from  omens.* 
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XIX. 
The  next  hymn,  by  the  same  author,  deals  with  the  same  subject. 

Mi^«  ^m^  g^rnwi,  ^rsRt,  ftr  w^m  ^n  iff  W3wi  g 
araw  j[K^  'RT  sj^fw:,  fm^,  i^  ^r  ftife  jr  ^  ir:  i 
^itf  'oft  ^^  ^^^^T,  ^w^,  jnpT  fsR^  ^  %  ^9Y I 
pTETT  ^riF  ^^ww  «m(iiPi,  ^BMtj  ^ro  ^^  5wr  ^w  «nf^f5i  i 

^if%  *WT  jntt  ^irohr,  B5r^*t>  ^inRftrftr  ^  '^r:  ^piSt^  I  \^  i 

Tanslatton  19. 

1.  The  rainy  season  hath  come  near,  my  friend,  what  am  I  to  say  P 
for  my  Liord  hath  not  come. 

2.  The  new  clouds  thunder  in  the  sky,  and  the  peacocks  are  crying 
in  the  forest. 

3.  What  advice  dost  thou  give  me  now,  my  friend  ?    Who  can  bear 
such  pangs  of  separation  P 

4.  Other  damsels  have  sported  with  their  loved  ones,  but  for  me  a 
single  night  apx)eareth  an  SBon. 

5.  Fair  one,  be  patient.    K^shpa,  the  lord  of  Mathuri  will  come 
and  meet  thee. 

6.  The  poet  Bhanjan  sang  this,  and  the  bee  obtained  the  lotus. 

XX. 

ChakrapXni. 
Subject, — ^the  same  as  the  preceding. 

iWrC  ^IWW  q?^  rw  fiRRTOm  1 1 

^RR  firai  ^r:^  %nc  i^R:  ^  w  ^  I 
irfc  ?nr  w  ^5%TC  ^nfr  ^^fe  iraRiw  ^  i 
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Translation  20. 

1.  My  beloved  brought  the  jasmine  of  love.  He  watered  it  with 
the  ambrosia  of  his  voice,  and  clothed  it  with  flowers. 

2.  The  flowers  blossomed,  and  the  nectar  exuded  therefrom,  but 
the  bee,  whom  I  trusted,  went  away  and  lived  in  a  far  country. 

3.  In  the  flrst  place  I  am  smitten  by  fate,  and  the  Creator  hath 
prevaricated  with  me.  In  the  second  place  my  beloved  is  afar  off,  and 
my  bosom  is  empty. 

4.  The  splendour  of  the  autumn  moon  is  spread  abroad.  My  mind 
has  become  the  chakoTy*  and  therefore  it  glided  towards  him. 

5.  Chakrap&ni  saith,  now,  on  an  auspicious  day,  the  bee  and  the 
jasmine  have  met. 

XXL 
BaskhnXth. 

The  following  song  is  different  from  the  others.  It  is  by  Harkh- 
nith  the  principal  living  poet  of  Mithila,  a  selection  from  whose  poems 
was  published  in  my  Maithil  Ghrestomathy. 

The  eleventh  of  the  songs  then  published  was  a  Sohir  or  congratu- 
latory birth-song  describing  the  birth  of  Krishna.  I  have  since  ascer- 
tained that  this  was  only  a  portion  of  the  whole,  and  I  now  take  this 
opportunity  of  printing  the  song  as  it  was  originally  written  by  the  poet. 

^rfinc^  srir  irc  jritct  w?:^  'rtKW  ^  i 

^T^'il  fnj^  OWRf  ^iftft  %H^A  \  I 

f^T^K  ^W^  1R3T  ^TTfW  t3rf%tr  W^  Wt^  ^  I 

^PRR  %ilftc  'P^  ^PT^BPS  ^BR'^  ^  I 

^  'R  ^5^  iWT  W^  V^  l«i^«^«i  Tl 

git^  9P5  Ji^  ^RW  ftf  ^R  lOTW  sPf  ^^  ^?^  ^  I 

snwf  ?3RT  ftiR  Mfpr  w^  jrf^ei  upr  ^  i 

*  A  bird  sitppoBod  to  bo  enamotired  of  the  full  moon. 
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^^^  ^5  iw  ^[^^  ^inwr  ^jwr:  ^  i 

ifcir  ^  JR  gP5^  ip^OT  ^ft^r  ^^tPirt  ^^  x,  i 

^^'rfii  w5Rf  ^OT?:  %m  iif^  ^  ^T I 

T^:fi5tT  Jim  TO  9Rr  %t^  w^ft^  ^  i 

^iRT  ^f^  Pot  ?:^i  Pi^^  ^OT  gfSr  ^r  hir  ''^t  i 
Ki^isi^i^  WT  ^f  ^  ^f5c  ^v^[^  wr  ^  I 

^t^  firt^W  'WIT  TR**  ^qw  ^fHTR  mm  ^  I  ^t,  I 

Tran^Za^ion  21. 

1.  The  clouds  thnnder  withont  intermission,  and  ponr  continnons 
drops  of  rain.  The  throng  of  frogs  is  passionate,  and  the  lightning 
flaflheth* 

2.  The  lightning  flasheth,  the  clonds  thunder,  and  the  frogs  cry 
out.  The  darkness  is  intense,  and  the  terrible  midnight  of  the  month  of 
Bhado  canseth  confusion. 

3.  The  son  of  Devaki  became  incarnate,  as  it  were  (sweet)  sandal 
wood  for  the  people's  joy.  He  is  praised  by f  the  gods,  saints,  and  men 
Bs  the  destroyer  of  Kaip^. 

4.  The  sun  of  the  lotus  of  the  house  of  Yadu  rose,  a  well-spring  of 
h4)pme8S  to  all  men.  Nanda's^  eyes  were  like  the  chahor^  and  obtained 
bliss  from  the  full  autumn  moon  (of  Kfishna's  face). 

5.  He  excelled  the  spotless  lotus-leaf  in  beauty,  and  his  eyes  the 
^hinjan.  He  was  the  destroyer  of  all  calamities  in  the  universe,  and  a 
bringer  of  happiness  upon  the  earth. 

6.  The  bringer  of  happiness  on  the  earth,  the  destroyer  of  calami- 

*  It  is  needless  to  remind  the  reader  that  E^sh^a  was  born  in  a  storm,  onder 
eof«r  of  which  he  was  oonveyed  away  beyond  reach  of  Kamia. 
t  Note  the  force  of  f)ini  here. 
X  Kpahva's  foster-father. 
X  JC 
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ties,  and  his  oonntenanoe  excelling  the  moon  in  beauty.  Shining  like  a 
young  cloud,,  his  beauteous  person  (in  fragrance)  destroyed  the  pride  of 
musk. 

7.  And  all  the  wise  men  in  Nanda's  house,  obtained  wealth,  in  the 
shape  of  jewels,  pearls,  tiaras,  and  golden  ornaments. 

8.  The  dancers,  warriors,  and  astrologers,  all  at  once  obtained  their 
desires  in  the  shape  of  horses,  elephants,  chariots,  gold,  rubies,  jewels, 
and  pearls  upon  their  heads. 

9.  Indra  with  the  gods  appeared  in  the  atmosphere  with  glorious 
pomp,  and  saw  the  loyeliness  of  the  house  of  Yadu. 

10.  The  gods,  pleased  at  heart,  and  their  limbs  thrilling  with  joy, 
rained  flowers,  and  in  the  sky  played  propitious  melodies  upon  the 
drum. 

11.  Great  was  the  wealth  giyen  to  the  midwife  who  cut  the  navel 
cord :  and  the  wives  of  the  cowherds  in  their  joy  sang  the  Sohar, 

12.  In  their  joy  the  fair  ones  of  the  city  sang,  and  captivated  the 
minds  of  gods  and  men ;  when  birds  and  beasts  heard  them  they  became 
motionless,  and  even  saints  desisted  from  their  contemplation. 

13.  Harkhn&th  saith  with  all  his  heart,  May  Hari  be  propitious, 
and  bless  king  Lakshmisvar  Singh  with  increase  of  wealth  and  subjects. 

14.  May  Krishna  the  refuge  of  the  three  worlds,  satisfy  Harkh- 
n4th's  request,  and  fulfil  the  heart's  desires  of  the  Lord  of  Mithfld. 


The  Song  of  Bijai  Mai. — Edited  and  translated  by  G.  A.  Gribbson,  C.  S. 

The  accompanying  poem  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  pure  Eas- 
tern Bhojpiiri  dialect  spoken  in  the  district  of  ShihAb^.  Its  grammar 
is  fully  described  in  Part  II  of  my  Grammars  of  the  Bih4r  dialects  pub- 
lished by  the  Government  of  Bengal.  It  is  also  interesting  as  showing 
vividly  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  district  famous  for  its  fighting 
men.  It  is  not  necessary  to  allude  to  them  in  detail  here,  as  a  literal 
translation  is  given  of  the  poem,  to  which  reference  can  be  made.  The 
whole  structure  is  founded  on  the  difficulty  experienced  by  a  Bajpiit 
father  in  marrying  his  daughter,  and  the  large  sums  he  has  to  pay  to  the 
father  of  a  suitable  bridegroom. 

'  The  poem  is  sung,  and  the  lines  are  arranged  to  suit  the  air,  but  are 
not  in  metre.  It  abounds  in  useful  long  and  redundant  forms  of  sub- 
stantives. 

I  am  unable  to  identify  the  names  of  persons  and  places  mentioned 
in  it.  The  poem  itself  contains  all  the  traditions  that  are  known  on  the 
subject.     I  may  note,  however,  that  in  the  famous  BundelkhaMd  epic 
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^  Albi  and  Blidal,  there  are  fifty-two  subds  or  generals  mentioned,  and 
^w  the  name  of  one  of  the  principal  characters  in  the  present  poem  is 
'^'^ed  B4wan  Stibi.  So  also  in  that  poem  there  is  a  wonderful  horse, 
^d  there  are  other  points  of  resemblance.  This  mnst  be  more  than  a 
^uicidence,  bat  I  am  nnable  to  do  more  than  point  ont  the  fact. 

The  author  and  date  of  the  poem  are  nnknown.  It  is  published 
Y^  ^  it  was  taken  down  from  the  mouth  of  a  singer,  under  the  superin- 
^dence  of  BAbti  STiv  Nandan  Lil  RAy,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the 
1^  ^d  the  proof  sheets  have  again  been  checked  with  a  fresh  recitation 
^/^e  singer  so  as  to  ensure  accuracy.  Only  obvious  misspellings  have 
j^  ^rrected,  and  where  one  word  is  spelt  in  two  places  in  two 
^^t  spellings,  an  uniform  system  has  been  adopted. 


%Mjrai 


l^lT^I 


^1»T  ^5  ^fircf  ^HTT  WIT  t 'TT  I 

Tjm  ^  ^R  9wi%  Pi<Vi.«ii  ^  ^T I 
Tj^  inr  ^Ri^  vHjBti  qf^  t  IT  I 

Km  VK  tj(ii<f  ^Pi«n  %fMm[  ^  fTi 

^  %RI  ^W$  ?:T^  ifT  B%«?T  ^  IT  I 

Km  iw  ^^(^  ftwt  i  rft^  ^  ^  I  \«  I 
Km  ^if^jm^  SVf  ignprf  ^  it  1 

^R?  iftra  iWB^  ft^?5CTT  ^  «fT  I 
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^  ifiry^Poiff  ^WT  5^OTTT^  ifT  I 

Tj^  if^^FWT^f  ftift  3^^:^  ^  'IT  l 

?IiT  if^iT^IT^f  ^W^n^  rft^  ^  IT  I 

Tx^  igvi^^^r^  3"^  vTf^  ^  'it  i 

^iw  ^T 'it^iwi^f  Htm  ^«il  ^iRpraf  ^  m  I 

^w  ^nwT  iTO%f  JTW  ^i  'TC^r  ^  IT  I 

^^  5WT  ^  W:?B?CT  iW  t  IT  I 
VTR  ft3???'n%f  ar^  WT  ^  IT  I  ^4  I 

Kx^  %T%  «i  3R^ij!%r  irf^  ^  'IT  I 


Tx^  ii3^ti*ii«?l  ftftr  ^"It^  ^  it  I 

^J^  ^^^R«nwf  ^WT^  ^  TT  II  8*  I 
?JiT  W  %^  TTO  ^  «S  l^ilT  ^  IT  I 

^'T  wf  JTT^*  j^iij  Mm.m  ^  'IT  I 
^mr i[Pr  %% ^wf^ ^Tpraf  ^ 'it i  eii 

^T^T  %Tftf  ^  ^CT^  'W^  ^  TT  I 

^fnit  f[Pr  %^  wft  wtrPraf  ^  it  i 


^«8i.i 
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W^  ^'IT  iftr  ^if^W  ^Jt'RF  K^t 
^TOT  ^ift  ^  TX^n  i|WT  ^PWT  ^  IT  I  !•  I 

^TOT^hftl  ^^WPTJWlft  Wn^  IT  I 

"Hftpi^^  wft  ftw^  «ll*i«n  ^  IT  I 
^11^9  %1[  ^  ^^  ^tlJ^^  ^  IT  I  <L1I 

llftW  ^^^^^  ^if^^  ^"If^i^fi"  ^  IT  I 

T(Sg^  %  If*  'JiWT  I^PTT  i"  IT  I 

lifer  ^^fRTT  qftr  TC  ^5lftRf  ^  ^  IT  I 

iiflB?r  ^i:  ^ITJC  ^(ii^<»  ^  ^«ii  ^  IT  I 
ntlpr  ^w^  ^  «Yf^  ^  wrfwT  ^  IT  I 

^OTT  3RRT  'HIT  %  fpw%  ?:  TI I 
l|f%?T  %1C%  HtpiT  iflRT  ?:  IT  I 
V/Gg^  %lS^  ITW  i^NC^TT  ?:  'IT  I 

iTOT  gtncf^  ft^  §Tfir  ^  ^  «rT  i 

TTOT  WIW  Tir^  Uftl^l  WlC^^fTI 

xxm  Tifi  (iTO%  tif^rtft  ^rtit  wt:^  ^  'jt  i  «•  i 
^TW  inr  ^iftr  ^5l  wwr  *'^nrf^  ^  tt  i 

TTOTIICnc^  wt^  a^fU^}  ^  ifT  I 
^J^  ^  'n^  ^T^  'WftlM^^l  ^  iIT  I 
^nRT  %Tf^  ^  ^TO^  ¥Wr  ^'WT  ^  iJT  | 

iiftrr^rtp  ^  ^fk^i  %  ^^RT^^n  i  ^  i 

?iw  ^H'^K  %^  TT^  5^rwnrf  ^  if!  i 

K(m  ^^ftWKi  %rtit  ^ww  IT  ftif  ^rf^^m  ^  it  i 

WRT  3WfT  TiR  ^  ^f^^  ^  IT  I 

^CTT  'ftf^  ^  WWr  Jre^^^WT  ^  TT  I  ^«  I 
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qfvr  ^ifir^  ii^rr  ^v^^'^i  ^«fT  i 
^jarr  TR  ^i9f  ^n^  ^N^  ^  fT  I 

id  W  JRHTT  W^OT  %  ipr^  ^  TT  I 

ijifT  3RnfT  w^nr  %  ipr^  ^  iff  i 
^WT  'iW^  ^  wft  ^hf  ifinft  ^  «n ) 

iCT'IT  TOTT  ft'WI  ^ircr  %  ^^  ^  'TTI 

xxpx  ^H^  ^Nf  '^'^  4ftcRrr  t:  it  1 

iif^  fp"  'TW  5firf  ^^nwr  ^  tt  1 
iiftw^nft  'rra  ififf  ^ure  5SRT  ^  iiT  1 
?3in  ^Ift  ^w  %%f  wra^  ^  «fT  1 1^\«  I 
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^CWI  JRTilT '^^Pf  ^  ir»W%  ^  IT  I 

TTilT'ftt^  ^mf^  tfWWT^  IT  I 

^j^  ^Bff  %w^  vft  ^tipraf  ^ifi  I 
^n^iT  wnjt  %nr  irr^  wrt%wT  t  irr  I 
?i^  ^i^'n  %nr  ^T% 'rf^i'WT  ^  «rr  i 
?cwT  w^  %nr  wi%  ^i:^  ^  it  i  \^*  i 

?CTT  WW!  'rfS^  ?W^  ^  ifT  I 

iCTTifl'  ^inw  ^rfif  fii^TOTT  ^  ^  I 

^T^  in'  ^5IW  'ifiWT  ^'RT  ^  TT  I 

^T5iT  ^rft:  ^rw  iiftc  ^j^^rij^wt^  it  i 
?:rw  ^IPi  ^fw  'ific  »i5ra^  ^  'R  i  \^i  I 

^CWT  5?  ^TWrfil  V^^rf^OTT  ^  TT  I 
?lW3RnfT  W^OT%^pr5l%  ^  IT  I 

^OTTT  K^  %T  if?'^  'nft  ^ff  ^  «rr  I 

^T5^T  ^113  fJpfclf  %  Wf  f^«i^1  ^  TT  I 

^iHT  wtPJ  ^  ^cwT  9nnft  'nwf  ^pwt  ^  it  i  \^*  i 

^TW^at'f  ^'^  'TWnfiPU  ^^^\  ^  TTI 

wwwfl%  %r^  iwwT  ^fT  I 
«nwi^iihi  WIT  »ilftT*  €  TT I 

'nwiT  ^iff  'Wdf  ^  ^wf'raT  t:  'tt  i 
^5^  IP^sFCT  %  Rwwi  w?^  ^  in 
xjm  jTOT  w^nr  %  ^51^%  ^  tt  i 
^WT  ^fw  *?%  ijarr  5Hif3i^  ^^[^  ^  '^  I 

?TOT  ^Wir  ^fll^^  ^ifir  W  ^  TT  I  \«®  I 

^rw^iftr  n%  ^  fjyw  ^  1TI 

^TiiT  ^ifiT  51%  ^OTfT  4<^«l^l  ^  IT  I 


15wCi 
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iTOT  vtf^  ^%  ^iff^  iSftwi  ^  «rT  I 
^j3iT  wftr  irtft  wi^  ^ft*ii  ^  iTi 

^I'lT'WCt  %  fiwnit  ^RpWF  ^  TTI 

?j^  litfti  g^  ^nr  ^  ^^ ^«iT  I  ^,11 1 
Tjm  ^f^  %'F  TPW  infill  ^kwT  ^  «iT  I 


^"WT  WSi^  ftlW  ^JlpRT^  ^  IT  I 

?nnRT  wfe  OT  ftw:  ft^raT  ^  tt  i 

^WT  iift  w  ^WT  irrf^wc  tniflrf  ^  tt  i 
^iT'n  ^  ^TR  ^pr  Ti  iiiptwr  ^  tt  i 
iiRTT  ''T^  '^rnr  ^w  ip  ft^rowr  ^  it  i 
^T^n  ft^w  tif^  ai%  ^  iiT  I 
Tjm  TOT  ^Pn  $%  ^pr  ?F  0^<«ii  ^  tt  I 
iDWT  wfsr  ^rffer  #^  ifM%  ^fT  I 

ij^  TOT  ^^  ^TC  fl  WR^T  ?:1T  I 

?jinwftr«TnrSftrS^ifbiT^irT| 
ijiiT^f5pr«f^f<iiRrf^irT| 

Tjm  'ftfn  ^  ij^rr  jiK^s  f^Swr  ^  ^r 
^wt^hPt  ^ifff  $?n  ft?:?T  i?f^^  ^  it  i 
w^  ^  ^  ^  tt  ^^iwT^€  it  I 
iryiR  yifir  >tf^  to^f  ^R^fct^i  ^  iiT  i 
Kjm  3wnR  irii«f  %  flpr5i%  ^  vr  i  \«i  i 
^cwT  w««f  «nc  Sraraii  €  'r  i 
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^WT  ^»ftr  Pft  ^I^  jftt^  fWRTT  ^  TT  I 

^oin  ^rt%  ^  ^  ir^  iRiRRT^  ^  I  \^*  I 

Tjm  9lf^  ft^  ilTCQ  fBOTT  ^  'TT  I 

^WT  frfSf  i^  ^pr  gi  tiTif  ^  'ffl 

ii'nf  ^ire  ^  ^ccr  ^fb^ft  w  ^  irT  i  \^il 
^CPR  ^cwr  f"wf  ^irft  xniiBrfif  $  ^rr  i 
iitRT  inr  ih%  ^5n  trr  ^pwt  ^  it  i 
ijH  ^Pf  %iF  ^er  wft^  "n^^r  ^  TT I 

^nw  jwrr  w^rt  %  ^^  i:  tt  i 

ijiT  *if%  vifRf  iif%  ^fiim  ^  «n  I  \dii 

xm  «rf^  «iffir  ^mr  Pr^mRr  ^  fi  i 
ij'T  «NniT  ^::^[f%  twt  ^ft^ifiwr  ?:  tii 
^j^  ^  irfonrHt  ^ffii  ?:^  ^  tt  i  ^o*  i 

^TiT  wtPif  ^3"  TISfT  WWr  5^m  ?:  TT  I 

xm  ^Pr  %^  fet  ^nPn  ^i^^  ^  tt 
wwm  #?^T  5*«T^  ^  ^5R:^r  ^  TT 
xm  TO?  3rf?r  w{  ^[x  m\T<^  ^1^11%  ^ti 
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^W  ?f5r  ^  ^  5^CT^  ^  iTT  I  Rt,*  I 
^1^  J'BRT  «RT  «rF5  ^  ^^  M5IW^f  ^  IT 
Xm  ^clifT  ^nrt^  J^BRT  ^ft^ftm  ^  TT 

?IH  w?  wfbro  in^  ^  5^^raiii?f  ^it 

^W  ^t^  ^  «in3^  ftl^f^OT  ^  IT 

^H  ?w  ftir?t  ««Tfe  ^^  t:  5IT I  R\4 1 
x^  5^w:  ^  ^w  vhr^^c^  ?:  IT 

^T^  ^3Tf  ^^  %Wrr  il^PlRIT^  TT 

?i^  ^  %w  5  w:  firw  ^  IT 

^^  5ci*iri  i:^rf%  ^ftfrtw  t  'IT  I  ^R*  I 

lir^  gi  ^  *i^r?  m.*i'ft^  ^  it 

«nTOT  Wf'T  ^iV  %I?^  ^RRT3T  ^  «rT 
ilTOI  'JTpT  J^BR  «%  'ararc^  t  ilT  II  R'l^.  I 

iTOT  5TOt^  ^owr  i  fk^m  ^  TT 
^WT  ub?T  ft%  ft%  ^?FCTT  JTsR^/r  ^  ^rt 
i^^-gftr^lr^iiT^^jw^ifT 
?nwT  ^rf^  ^  ^T^  ^«raf^  ^  «fT  1  ^^«  I 

Tjm  ^3^  ?:%  w^  ^^wfirai  ^  iiT 

Tjm  Tafft:  TC^  ^t^WfcRTT  ^  TT 
KWT  feftr^R  ^^  iTcRT^I^  t  in 

^nrm  ^Pi  %iro  ft^^  ^?^r  ^  tt 
?nr«TT  in  H%  ^«i  irft^i^T  ^  ^ 
TTOT  ^  ^^^  5a>if5R^  }^^  ^  in 
?jw  wf  ^ft^^  ^  ^^n§«raf  ^5n 
Tjm  ^rtfir  ^^  ^j^  ^'I'iwflRn  ^  ^n  i  r«*  i 
xjm  ftn^^  iJ^  ^  'tCI  <?^%  $^  %r  5n 
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^CRTT  3RRT  ^^W  %  ^?ra%  ^  iTT 
^rWT  5f^f  §%"  ^WT  3l^^lWT  ^  TT 

Kim  ?w  ^wiT  §%  ifftr  z^m  ^  IT 

Tim  ^%  ^f%  %^  vift  'ref'raf  ^  «fT  i  r^ 

TXm  Wt^  ^  ^^  4Kfflc|(  ^  ilT 
W^^  ^fiT  %W^  g^^I^  ftsniT^  TT 

^5^  g^i  Ti^  Jiw  ^  3gnc^  ^  it 
Txm  ^  ^fw  ^^^  3g^^  ^  ifT 

^mT  51%  ^  if^raf  wt^i^?^  ^  TT 

TWT  TR  '^%  €NW  ^^  5^5^  ^  IT 
?TOT  ^  iNo  in?:  ft^  ^  ifT 

^Tin  ^fir  T^  ift^  ^l^iiferaT  t  in 

?l^  g^  W^T^  W^tWl  ^  iTT 
^TOT  'ftft  ^  5^^  ftrSf^IT  ^  TT 

'Bf^  ^CTR:  5ft^  ^??  m  ^<^c|l  ^  ifT 

^rft^liT  ?CTI^  ^Tct!  TH  Sf^ft^  t  iTT  I  R€t  I 


npj  ^rfsiT  *#  fWR:  Prsi^JT  ^  tt 

?jiiT  f  n^  ^f^  ^  ^rrsr  ^f  si^  ^  ^rr  i  ^^*  i 

^^  VTCT  ^  ^ft»  ^^^  Bwrr  1 8IT 
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?:trt  if^r  %w^  fT^rc  Vnm  ^  'R 

^li?  ^Bff  H^  ^iftraf  'iWif^ii  ^  IT 
Tw  ^ftr  ^w  jWTC  i*ft*iT  ^  'IT 
Tj^  «P!p(t  %  fWT^  'iHw  i:  IT 

TT9i  ^ftr  Wft  ^Pwf  Wfff^  ^'TTI  ^^11 

^w  ^if^  ^nit  'fti^  ^f^wT  ^  ^ 

iH'T  ^ft  %^  3PB1K  Wtf?l  1C  TT 

TJ^  fWT^  ^ifif  ^  ^  «rT  Ttfim  ^  «IT  I  ^d®  I 

^W  ^PT^^  TCf^ 'T^ft^  t"  «fT 

«n^  W^  %  ^^Hf  IT  35fi?^f  ^  «IT  I  ^<ll  I 

wur  gf^'TC  ^%  m^  i  ^wcwt  ^  «rT 
ifjiRT  f 'w:  %  %  ^wlrf  iw^:^  ^  iiT 
^w  fi^RT  ^  yfWT  ifro^  ^  ^ 

WW^  f^  %  ^R?  ^fW  ^'irfJcirT  ^  TT 

^m  ^rf%  ^  ji^K  wIt^t  ^  «rT 
xm  m^  wi^  5p  ^r:  fwiror  ^  it 

11^  ^w  ^irt[t*  ^^f<  jffwi  t  «IT  I  ^•i  I 
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xm  "nfm  ^  f^r^  ^tR^  ^  'it  i  ^t,«  i 

TX^  «i^  writ  fVf  TT  SS^*^  ^  TT 

xx^  ^rnw  ^iftwT  jtott  ^  it 

?:m  fw  ftftr  ^r?  ^jftr  <Sott  ^  «it 

^^  'nfii  11%  ^ft  iSiRCTT  ^  Ti  I  ^\i  I 

^m  Hifir  ^  swT^'^tf^  ^iT 
xm  iiTPi  S%  4iftiiii  <iii<^T  ^  ^ 

W^UT'WI  W^^W^  IT 

^^^111^%  «iifir  gi  ^^wf  ^  «iT 
^3^  im  %  3Tfi?:  ^  fT^rc  ^  tt 

^w  ^n3  ft^  51"  *4fii5l  S^ifl^  ^  «it 

iXR  fifi  Wfif  5^WT  <5^lf<^l  ^  iff 

iXR  ^Bff  W  5  ^K  ftlWT  ^  i|T 

?OT  3rf^  '^  W^  *I^^%Tft:  9f^  ^  TT  I  ^^*  I 

^^  5t^  Tifir  ^pr  wfir  ^^8i%f  ^  in 

WW  ^iWft  %  Hft^  ^'TOlf*  ^  'TT 

in^  irfir  v^  %nc  w^  Sirwr  ^  w 
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^RT  trftr  ^  fWtR  ^v^  ^  IT 

JJ^  snif  ^i  5^TCT  ftr^  ^  «IT  I  \%^  I 

¥ir«rT  ^f%^  ^^jr:  %re  irfir  ^  tt 

Tm  ftift  31%  'Jira  ^^5f  WT  ^  «rT 
^i^  ^ftr  511%  ^fsrar  ^^:^  ^  ^n 
?n^  5f^  %i'  ^fkm  %^M\  €  TT 

^^  VT  ^^l%f  ^ftfJTT  ^•fcTT  ^  ^ 

WTT  %ift:  ^rifPi  ^«  «r1^r  ^  ^rr 

Tj^  ^^  *i%  gf^R:  fkmvj  ^  iiT 

?j^  5iiif  #%  ^ft^  JT^^m  T  iiT 

?IH  gC^irc  ^p^  ^  ^tf%  ^TT  ^  ^TT I H4. 1 

^JfT  5pR;  ^fe  BVf  'srfxw  ^  ^nWcRT  ^  IT 

5^  ^ift:  irf^  T^lfkm  ii^N^  ^  ^it 

?n^  ^5T^  f^TC  ^%  ^^5JTf  ^  TT 
TT^  ^  ^JI%  ^ifblTT  4K^<<1  ^  TT  II  ?<•  I 
?J^  ^<(  '^R:  3jf^  5  ^^  ^fN%  ^  TT 
^nWT  j'^RJ  ^  ^PSWT  ^R2^  ^  ilT 
^IRTT  ^H  ^R^  TOl"  Vpi^i  ^  ifT 

^RTT  5f5re%  ^fkm  ^iiJi«ir  ^  «rT 

5^CTT  %T^  ^srrc  ^nj5  tt  ^^  ^  m  i  \^^  i 

'Km  ^TT  ^ffcw  ir:%  ^br  ^atHRT  ^  ifr 

TT^3^^R:^%T5  31%^  iTT 

TX^  ^^RTT  firiE%  ^Wl  ^Rt^RTT  ^  TT 

^iff  ^W  ^lft:%  W%  ^PRTcfcTT  ^  fT  B  ^^*  | 

TX9i  «rr^  ti^  irflc^  9t^^irt  ^  tt 
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Tm  ^ft  %?  501^  5n  ^rfCTi^  ^  it 

Tm  ^pT  %^  5  ^R:  fif^RIT  ^  iTT 

TJM  w^^  wftpif  "^^  ntwn.  ^  TT 

?li?  iff*! ^  ^  friftcio  ^Rfiraf  ^  iTT 

iliT  tfhR  firo^WT  W%  ^  TT 
^J?  3RP!T  ^^iT  f  ^R:  ^'1%  ^  ilT 

?j^  ^swi  ^m  sf^iTT  ir:^  ^  iiT 
xm  gf^Ri  ^  ^ftr  $%  ^  irr  nd«  I 
^TO  ift%  ^?  m^  '^r^^  ^  5IT 

xx^  ^fif  %w  ^Rrat  ^F^r  ^  irr 

lifiwf  W^  31%  Jjf^llT  ^if^  ^  i!T 

Xm  ^?t  f^  ^%  M^<Wl  €  TT  I  ^£.1 1 
^firaf  WWW  %  ?IK%  ^^  ^  «n 

?:ri?  3Rnrr  wtr  %  ^insr^  ^  iu 

TJ^  wW^  vrft  "itWlf  ^f^WT  ^  iTT 

WW  WIT  gi  WR^  iHiT  ^g^ifiraf  ^wt  i  8»*  i 
wwwnr  iniWT  wr:«  wpBrwwwf  ^  wt 
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^fiwf  ^  «R  WW  'ii  ^^  WW  ^  TT 

wWT  Wrt  ^  irwT  wcnr  ?:  fi 
^I'T  wtftr  ^  lifwrf  ^ilff^^  WT 

CTff  ^rf%  wift  lifirof  ^ff^  ^  IT  I  8\*  I 

Km  «rw!  WI^  •fNt  ^"iWirfOTT  ^  TT 

'tr:  ^^i^  w^ftr  T3rftwT  ^  fT 

^T<R  wtfti  ^jil  *n^  ^VwftwT  ^  TT 

liftraf  wwwrr  Si  'rv  jraww  ^  tt 

ij'T  wtftr ^  ^ftra? ^ff%wT^  fT  1  s^i  I 

'nsft  m  I;  ^i^  jTwr:  fSET^Rrr  ^  wi 

inwt  WTW  flRC  TT^  j'wr:  W^iffT  ^  TT 
'U'ft  'WT  ^  Wm  5  WR:  tow  ^  TT 

Twi  ^ftr  wft  ^'t'wfirEiT  ^  WT I  s^*  I 
?TOT  %ft^^%raT'rftwf'raf  ^TT 
?i^  %  ftnj^  ^CRT  ^3wif*rat  i:  wr 

xxm  %  ftrwNIt  '^^  5  5WT  ^  TT 

TT^  %  ftl^^  Wl^  "Ct'Wt  ipRf  ^TI 
^n'^  ^ft  *rtft  W^  ^WWT  ^  IT  I  8R1 1 

ij'fT  «rwf  ^  5  wTCT  ftrsnrr  ^  tt 
?:t^  smc  f  wra  ftRiwf  3Tip^  ;c  IT 
^jw  ^33^  f  ^'TC  ^w:^  ^a^Pi^iT  ^  WT 

wjwiT  ^vnrr  ^n?  wrewwwf  ^  WT 
wwiT  ^^r:«  wt  TOnft  ^Wt  ipRf  ^  WT 
wwwiT  gi  Tiw^  iroT  «i  wra^^T  ^  it 


^3^  gn  %  ^ wf  ^hr:  f?Rf  ^  iTT 
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*u5ft  w^%"  ^nr  %rc  ^m  ^  TT 

www  SR  ^  ^  ij;?^  ^X  ^  Tr 

w^w  snft  ft«r  tfhpc  5PRwf  ^  IT 

WIT  witft  f^  TnR:>  OTWWT  ^  WT 
www  cfTpf  f^f  cfhrR:  WTg^  ^^ 

www 3RTWT  WVr  3rW  ^PT%  ^  IT  II  881  I 
wsft  Wrfr^f^  33?  IT^^  ^  iTT 

iiNt  Hift  f^iRf  «fhrrt  ftwiwr  ^  wr 
PrwT% 


^4        ^^       ^•h       *-  _ 

*^  WCf3Rn%MWTt%tiTT||  81«  | 

•a^fl'  #Tl"  ^  ^iw  ^^^4^«flwf  ^  wr 
Hmt  h^t:  i  TTO  WTW^  ^irwT  ^  »rT 
Wsft  iiftr  ^c^  ^  ^^iwv^irwf  ^  wr 

iTOT  TRPTT  W^R  ^ftWwf  5W^  ^  JTT 

Tps{{  ^Jtw.wrartit  w^  %  5ri:wr  ^  «rr  i  8^  g 

^W  ^f%  H^  ^  ??^[^TWT  ^  TT 

^iH  5r^f  writ  ^rftrwT  ^i^  ^  wr 
xm  ^  %w  ^ffe^  ^?^np&  t  IT 

^rfewT  wrw^  ftfi^ft  »n^  ^  tt  n  8<o  | 

^Hgtii  gTwKT  iRT  WT?  ifTW  HWWT  ^WT 

^:wT «fttwi ^^fe^ ^T^^ WT  I  8<1  II 
^ffe  jftfWT  ?«ra^  iitfT'CWT  ^  WT 
^rfewT^WT^  'itfirWT  JT^TW^  ;^  iff 


0   0 
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*^5ft  ^^  v^  iwr  ^^sm  ^  fr 
TWT  smc  j^i:t  ^fprf  q^^  ^'^ 

w^  '^tRpn  ^nra  in?  'kot  ^  tt 


-KXm  ^JTT  ^^  ^^  ^t^Wfirar  ^  TT 


Bl^nift 


^5ft  ^Jjira:  ^iRTT  f^€^  ^  ^r  o  b^^  n 
^w:[  ^^  ^fffirc  tPwT  5^flRT  ^  fr 
5^3n  ^fftft:  ^ft[^  %TO5  ?rr  ^f%«rT  ^  iri 
^wr  5rn[  j^^w:  vwi  v^^rsr^  ^  fr 
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^lifT  ^  ^niir  l^r^  ^if?^  ^ Tt  I4**  i 

^OT  Virt  %  ^^^  ^^PK^  ^  TT II  f4 1 

fw^^  ^n^  'I'wf  i.M<  ^Rf^  ^  'n  II  i\«  I 
fp^  ^ifir  i^  ?TO  JT^rtfsRiT  ^  TT 

Tj^  ire ^i  mm  m  m^\<4{  ^  tt 

^TOT  ^rf  ^t^  'rt^  ^ftf  ^  S^r:^  ^  "rr 

^m  %i:  ^  ^WTT  5^R3T  ^  'TT  I  *\4.  I 

Tw  ?rw  ^9^  '^  ci*i<«ii  ?:  TT 

Tw  5  ^r:  ^t^  ^  ^^  Tt  ^Tu^wfT  ^  ^n  1 1^*  I 

^RI  ^  ^  ^^t^  ^<^*|c||  ^  TT 
gt^R:  ^  ^  wt?T  m  V[^RT  X  TT 

XTR  it^  vx  m^  ^mfkm  x^t^^^i 
^cm  wtf^  |f  ^r:  «?i  ^BR?^c^  ^  fr 

XTR  'ftftr  ^J3t  'U^i)  ^t^RjfNr  ^  TT 

^^^IT  3^  ^^3i^R  5^Rif  ^^wr  ^  IT 
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^  VT  ^^^f%f  5WiT  $€Rf  %T  511 

WTO  g»  ^^51^  v^^^  ^^^  ^  '^ 


^  •». -is  •^        «r  *^  ^ 


T:ff{  ^^  ^^^  ^ftr  Ji%  ^  iTT 

XT^T  i^  ^  WTW»T  li^^C^  ^  i|T 


•S    -^, 


^■^  yp\  ^m  ^  ^i?pr  Jt^  %t  it 
^3^  "fl  Wiit  n*  ^>RT  ^1%!  ^ttt 

^TO  sref  ^^  ^ffjRt  ^t^  %T  sn 
KT^  «w  ^  ^  m^  Umw.  ^TOWT  %T  SIT 

^IT'I  ^fsT  %%  ^^f^t  sfltSraT  t  m 
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^^rSt  ^^•I^C  '^N^  fifCTRWl  ^  STT 

?:m  m^  m^  f  ^ra  fSrsRrr  %t  tt  i  i^«  i 

CTFT  ^iftl  iWt  ^Wf^  WTfiRrT  %T  irr 
^HiT  51^  ^vit  t^^^t^t^raf  %T  ft 

^FT  ^  %%  ^i^wSt  Tfimf  ^  ifT  1 4^  I 
^v^  ^ifir  i  ^nw?rf  ^wr^wr  %t  tt 


,.«     >*> 


5cf ifT  W^fil  fwsip^ 


^  ^^T^T  %  ^R^^fflft:  ^\[m  %T  iTT  I  ^l^  I 
%^t. 'in^tT  ^  Vi^  TT^m  %T  iJT 

^J  5nfi  iu  %  jTTfi:  iTm  ^C%t  iiT 

'if cTT  ^Tl|  %R:  ^511%  ift^^^  %T  TT 

if  ten  ift^5^  %  ^  ^Rft^rftm  ^  iTT 

5r!cit  ^h  gf%f  irh§^T^^i^firifqf  %r  tt  i  id*  i 

iitm  Vi^  %  ^  ^  ^59T  %T  in 

irfm  jrftr  ^n^f  V9T  ^%f  %T  IT 
^:W  %1^  gj  TX^  $*ifT  %T  iTT 
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%^  ^«r  ^^  imr  iTT  ^^RTT  %T  in 
%2t  *Nf  w^  T^^  ^^r^  %T  TT 

ij^  inPi  ^ppSt  ^R  ^Tzm  ^  in 
i:ot '^  ^^  feTBirtft  ?:ft^  ^^ll 

^Ti?  tiprr  31^  ^nwt  ^<if<*ii  %r  in 
Tx^  ^rfer  i:^^  ^inrtt  ^^f<^i  %t  in 

?JiT  %  ^^  iTSR  ^  V^WT  %T  in 

^w  4tfH  ^  ^ir  ^  wiRT  ^i  in 

^CHR  555|-  ^^  "q^f^tt  ^TpRn  %T  'n  I  <\»  I 

?i^  ^ftr  *(^  ?nii!  in  irrt  tr  fr 
^3pr  ^rfiT  %w  jj^  in  ^  ii^  %T  in 
^T^  ft^rtft  ftci^i  ^  wi^  ^  in 
^rwt  ^  %  ^Rnc^  ^fen  %t  in  i  <u « 
^r^  ^  ^  *  f^^  ^'^i  ^T  in 
^TOT  ^itfti  >3^  ^j^  ^  Wf  %T  in 
^^f^  ?1ci5f  ir%%  ?:fii?r  $%  ^  «n 
^JH  ^f%r  *rat  ^i^f^  iofSpsn  %T  in 
Tx^  ^^  %  ft^«Rt  <Pt^  %r  in  I  <^«  I 
^ipft  %r5f  ^  ir^Tf  ^ws^T  %T  in 
iiRt  ?:i[  ^  i  i^*f  fe^sn  ^  in 
xv^it  *fi^  vi^  igt^  w^^s^T  %T  in 
?iin  ^  ^t^  ^f?5^  iTst^  tr  in 

TT^  ^^(^  ^  ^  ^^ii*<«<l  %T  in 

?i^  ^  wi^  iftfepn  31%^  ^  in 
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^r^  W^f  Wll^  ^SPwrt^WT  ^T'fT 

^rtt  TfT  ff  ^%  ^:9(i[m  %T  «rT 
^OTT  5r%  ^  ^fsRrr  ^  "i^^K^if  %t  ^ 
Jj^  ^^^H  ^^  ^5^  ^  «rT  I  <^l  I 
jj^  ^ V  %T^  irft  wui^  ^firar  %r  tt 
^in  ^nii  %  f^^8^r^  tt<fciiii  ^  if t 

^m  ilTC  ^PfTT^  Pli.*ilft^l  ^  IT 
twTT^^n^^^lR^tTilT 

?T^  mPi^  %^  ^T^  ^^rtit  tI"  'tt 

^TW[  ^f%  ^Wlf  ^OT  Wt^  %T  TT 

^crtt^RRf  ^  ^'TO  ^^^  ^^srat  %T  IT 

^IW  ^fSf  %¥5  <«4iq|  l^^I^f  %T  TT 

kfH  ^  w:  ^^  'ffi^  ^^rtft  %t  «it 

ilWT  fegpft  Hnw  ^TWf  f3l^^  %TfT 

?OTT  ^tf^  ^  fiw^  l.Plilt  %T  i!T 

^CWT  fltH  %i  ^rf^^  ^^  t  «IT  I  <lo  I 

Xjm  iTTOr  'ift^  'ft^  ^%,%T  «IT 

?mT  ^IW^St  iTT  Wi%  %!?:  ftfipTOT  %T  fT 

?Ji<t  ^W^  ^i^  ^5^  ^*ft^<5|T  %T  ifT 

TX^H  rmz  ^^  ^iffw  JT^  ^  5IT I  <i!i  I 
^WT  3ffe  ^  ^Wwr  ^  ^^m  ^  irr 
^wt  irrr^nfiT  ^  ^"^  w^^  ^  ^tt 
TOt  'CTr:  wr  ^rc^  'iTfriR^  ^t^tt 
rvft  %t€  ^pm  ^  vte^^  ^  iR 
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TX^  ^f%  ^nf5fr  ^  ^*tf^  ^kwT  ^  fT  I  «•  I 
^irft  ^rra*  %TC  ^rw  ^^wt  %r  tt 


^  "4 


^  ^rMt  iw^  T'T  %  ?iw§ftm  t  TT 
W5t  %n:  '^pfiT  ^itftf  %  Jiftr  %t  it 
?i^  %FC  'iTOT  ^%  ^rw^ra^  Pwre^ 

Kjm  %T  'RtrTT  ^PT  ?lTC  ^f^%  %T  TT 

?jin  %%  ^i^  TR^  JM^«iI  ^  'TT 
Ti^S)  M^cil  ^y  urni  ^^^  ^  ^TT 

in<ft  ^TRRft  ^TC  ^siffir  3nSt  ^  •t  i  ^ai 

^TRT  Utl9<l  Pr$  ^liTT  ^5IT^%  %T  ^TT 

^CT'Tr  iftftr  ^  "^  w*t  'uf'WT  ^  'IT 
^inrr  ^^f^  ^^  wf^  ^^T^rfSrer  %t  «fT 
?J3=TT  ^rfHr  ^  rnVmrn  ^f^Mt  ^  ^ 
^jw  KTRrf  %  ^n^  ^t%  ^w%  %T  IT  II  C^ 


ftpCTT  2R' 


?l^  iftftr  ^  5  ^fCT  ft^RTT  %T  'fT 

^JW^Sf'T  %%  ^nr  ?EnT  wnn  ^  tt 

Tim  IJnC  'BT^  ^ni^  iT^L^  TT  TT 

?:mT  ^ftt^r  ^  ^  %^4[^[  ^  5TT  t  <^  I 
gf  ^iR  latf^  ^nfir  wm  hr%  %t  tt 
xxm  ^iftr  t^  lit^^j  i  fii^^r  ^  ^tt 
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wwuT  irnt  S^  fw  ^f^^  ^  ^n 

^TOT  ^BPrfJ  %nr  ^"Rftr  ^^^•I'^T  %r  TT 

?i5flT  ^  %iF  Mlig<r  ^^3R:^r  %t  tt 

^CFRT  ^l(%r  €^*  TO  IR:^?!^  %T  TT 
?JilT  ^ftftl  ^  ^fe^  ^f^ipct  ^  TT 
'^  *T^  ^*  5Rp(t  ^nr  ^3lIT  %f  iTT 

xxm  ^wft  %Tar  ^rftr  ^'r  ire^ifinSr  %t  tt 
to!  3w  vtK  ^g^srftm  %r  it 

^^  ?lf  ^re^  ^^*lpl5r  %T  TT 

W5t  *t^^  ITTC  ^  ^STiRf  %r  iTT 
TOt  ^^  HTC  ?T«IT  ^pf^T  %T  iTT 

«^  ^^wf  lire  %r:  wrfeyr  %r  ^  i  ^^j.  I 
^^  ifsT  inn:  wz  ^it?%f  %t  «it 

^tot  3WRT  w^PT  jibr:  ^pr^  %r  5tt  i  '^^^  i 
xjm  ^re^r  t^  in^  kk^  ^^i^  %i  iir 

^CTilT  ^r^  %  ^^irf  5W?JT  %  ITT 

p  p 
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?IilT  ^  %Wy  iftrS?!  ^<i<JK^l  ^  IT 

iiwr  %«i:  WT^  ^B«r  Qi^Ri^i  ^  ^  i  '^^l  I 

^TOT  In^^  %TM  S^  'T^^^  %T  TT 
^CWT  ^3^  %  ^^IW  fijfV*Ml  %T  fT 

^OTT  ^'tftr  ^  f^rci  ft^^T  %r  tt  i  ^^*  i 
"Kim  «TO«r  Tit  %r*ft  iT^ft^  %r  ^ 

rr^T  %^r:  Tft  ^^'f  iff^f^TOT  ^  'IT 
^Tin  'WTT  JH^K  %ww:  ^Rm  %r  it 

^I3RT  Wit  ^  ftpC^  ^i^TSTT  ^  «Tr  I  ^^^1  I 

^^a  mw.  wT  wm  ^  «r  Vf  %r  ^ 

^^  HCT  <T^  WTT  iR  «I  ^  Tf  IT 

^^  ITT  ^U^  ^U^  'S  'T^^f  ^  IT  I  «8«  I 

^  m  ^^  WTq  i  ^Vf  %r  ifT 
^  m  ^^  ^cTT  i  »r*^f  %T  ilT 

xjm  'ftfti  ^  (d^«iit  i.Pi5i  %T  «rT 

^iTT  w^  'S  TW  irrfMr  ^^r  %t  *it 
^  irferi  i  TR  ^5i?T  ^r  tt 

?T^T  Vtftr  ^  3pBR:  fi|3|€IT  ^  ^TT 
wit  'HIT  ^  ^TW  jiH:^  f^WT  %T  ^TT 
fret  ^^tNt  ^  'TT'T  W^fcTT  %T  ^  I  ^«L«  | 
wit  Wfl  ^  1TH  ^C  lf?Rt  ^  «IT 
wit  W^  ^  ^TTR  ^Tirfh^  ^  'TT 
JJfn  wtftf  ^33"  fcT'iWt  Kfif^f  ^  ^T 
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^^  %Tt  "^  «T^  ^  5W^  ^  m 

WSt  ^y^  ^  ^  ar**!?  ^T^'T  ^iRTT  "^  ifT  11  '^^^  • 
^Rll^fTO5it«iTO5w!^>ifT 

iJ5RT  ycfifT  W^iT  f?m^  ^if^  %T  ilT 

\w{  3w  ^  ilrr*^  5^i»^  fTf%  ift  ^ 

^^R:  Wfn  'rfpT  TCW  ^IWT  Tt  «IT 

5piR:  «r^  ^feci^  ift^^i)  i^t  tt 
5P^r;  Hftr  *rffir  ^^tt  ?!o  i^^t  "ft  ^rr 
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g^'TC  ifrPr  ^'tfi  Tt^^  iwR^in  Tt  ^ 

g^^R  ^int  x[\^  snf  cifti^  -^^  irr 
^jm  5OTT  wvr  gpiR:  ^ir%  "^rt  'tt 
iiRn  jRprr  ivi  ft^«ft  ^^  Tt  fi 

in^  ^  %ir5  ^i^ft  vnPrai  Tt  ifT  I  'Q^i  I 

ITTift  'HfC^  ^ft^  ^  S5l  '^rt  ifT 

OT^  ^rra  %Tft  ^iRrfH  wwio  *(•  ill 


^W^  Tt^*  'IT  fHphRT 


^•S! 


TTOT  5?WT  W^R  fil^rtft  Hn^  Tt  IT 

fiwift  ^^  ^rartft  tr:  if  5R^  ^  IT 

^fUH  T^  ^itfif  ^^  ^^wf  Tt  ^TT 

?nw[  3wniT  ^^^  %  ^pr^  "ft  ^a 

m^  1^  ^f?^  ^  ^'w  ^rt  IT  I  ^4 1 

UPRt  ^RTSf  TO  JTi!?!  ^?g^  "^  'TT 
^TW  5^W:  ^^  3^^  ^^  Tt  'TT 

f^[^^  ^3f^  ^n5t  nw  ^^fWT  "^  «rT 
^WT  ^  M^  ^f^^  ^r*^  ^  5rT 
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zjm  ^ftr  7m\  ^ji^  ^i^f^59T  ^  m  i  ^^o  i 

KUfd  W^  m^  TX^  iTT  ^m^i  ^  IT 
?^  ^  %K  ^^[^  3?E^WT  Tt  ^ 

^Jm  Pift:  ftrPc  ^i§%f  iit^iCTr  Tt  «it 

^  Wf%  ^WT  irfiffi^  Vt"  ifT 

^•TT  wtf^  ^BTfir  ^f^TT  y<i^«ii  ^"t  «fT 

^IW  3RPfT  'TW  ^H  ^Bpra%  Tt  TT 

^i^  ^  ^Ti^  iw^  ^^  ^<sR^r  Vt  TT 

^ITRT  ^rf  ^'^  ^  irT  lAJNl  Tt  IT  II  ^  W  | 

^^rc  inrf  wii^  %T^  ^^  ^"^  iiT 
^'n  irf^ftr  ^TOTT  wrfiRr  ^[^[^  Tt  it 
^CTin  ^ft:  ^r?^  ^n^  ^w^  vt  ^rr 

^^T  ^3^Tf  wi8%  fHR^i^nc  fP^qr  vt  tt 

^:t^  vfe  5tOT  fir^  ^tftr  ^f^  itt  fT 

^liiT  »<riB  W^  ^^[K  f?^  Tt  TT 

^r»n  ^ror  ^  ^f^^  frfi  ??«Nrt*  ^"^  tt  j  ^esi  g 

?:tw  to^  ftR:^!  fi^R^^r^  irf^T  Tt  it 
*^     %. 

^Xm  ^R  ^1^  '^RW  ^H^  Tr  TT 

^^  iftfir  ^33*  tv^  ^^E^r  if^  ifT 
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W¥^T  ^^  ilT^  f^WIT^iif  %T  TT 
?J?IT  ^511^  ^«nra  ^53  'TO^  Tt  TT 

^PRT  f*rti^  Win  mmkT^^^  xt  tt 

^THI  ?nft[  ft%  f^TOB^  ftwi^  "ft  TT  I  ^1  I 
^CTOT  «infe  ¥^  ^nr  <5<p!^!  Tt  TT 

^TOT  fti^  litTC  %%  ^w:^  Tt  'TT 
^TOT  ^ire  Wh:  jra?:  wfi?  ^  vt  «rT 

?:TflT  ^3^f  ff  ^^  W^  ^  CT^r  f>  IT 
Tjm  Z^  it%  ^ra«  i*^^^  Tt  TT 

^niRT  ^  r^%  ?TC  ^*^.^^T  Tt  «rr  i  «*i  i 

g^^i?:  ^ift:  wt%  ^t  sm  fti^^  Tt  ^  i  ^=^»  i 

Txm  c^^  ^^  f^rc  mz^  vt  «iT 
ini^i  ^tw:  \^^  m^t^  %i  iiT 
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^CRfT  ^irro  %^fp  ^nft  ^1%  ^  tt 

^wr  ^^Rf  ^^  ^Rtfk  ^  Tt  fi  II  ^^  I 

^TOT  ^nf  ^^  w^  ^rr  wfiRwf  Tt  ^ 

^TOT  ifOT  ^11%  ^€1  <^^^T  ^  fr 
xxm  ^?Tft  «T^  ^*T  Tr  wf%^?f  ift  Tr 

gnw:  mft  ^Pif^  ^'f^  ^^wf  ift  tt 

fWC  ^tfc  ^JTffe  ^%  ^v^  xt  ^ 

^^w:  wi^  \^  ^nffe  g^%  Tt  TT 
jjm  ^OTT  T^  wr  iTT  4^^wr  Tt  'tt 

TXm  n^R  q?^  W!  ^  ^^m  ^  fT 
•      ^J^  ftRIT  ^CWT  "?%  irW«T  «5WT  Tt  'n  J  <•••  J 

rm\  ^Itfm  ^  g^^irr  ft  w  "^rt  it 
^TOT  'nl^  T^  ^1^  ifwr  ^«Rrr  ^fi*  «rr 
^wi:  ?h^  TTH  5p^»^  fk^n\  t^  'fr  11  ^^i  1 

TTOT  ^R^  ?1  WJ  "TT  fkftWTT  Tt  IT 

w^  wi  ir:  ^  to  w»?:ti[^  Tt  tt 
xx^n  w5'  ^1%  w^^  ift^^  Tt  ft 
w^  «inft  gjfe  «R%  *<<*i^r  trt  tt 

^liiT  ipT  %^  W!  fT  ^^i^r  Tt  ^ 

^^^lT  ^  ^^nfe  ^1^  ^m^  4^wr  Ti  'n 

^WT  %W  ^WI%  HW  ^  WVC  tl  «IT  II  t\ll 
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^WT 1TO  i#  ^rm  ih?:^  fiSwT  ^  'tt 

?TOT^ITf  ^  «TOT  ^  if^  if^  'TT 

Tim  ftrai  ^jri  4ftwr  fMT%  Tt  tt 

WTT  Tlf^  ^  ^  irWRITll^  ITT 

^rm  ?hi:  iw  fNrcr  fowr  ^t  tt 

W^  ^%  ^^  $%  fIt'WfiRJT  %T  ^ 

'W^  %Tft  Wft  lR«Rf  'i  ^IW:^  Tt  IT  (  ^  V  • 

Tim  ^  fv:  ^^  ^  ^TOT  ^  ^ 
^wr  ^nf  gw?:  ^to<it  <i^^5l  f't  'tt 

wm  3wrT  ^fre?r  ^^  wt*  %t  'fi  n  e^i  i 
^jw  ti$  ^  WW  «rT  mv  %r  in 

^WT^lft  ^RS  WTO  5tpOT  f^afwWT  ^  TT 

wwwiT  wit^  «pr%  wtlf  f^^m  ^  TT 

WW  'rww  wnr  ^Rtf  wiwr  Pn^wr  %t  it  i  ee*  i 


SIr^ 


wnw  ftift  IT  ^  WT  I^SWIWT  %T  WT 

wm  WW  wft*<flfw  wiw  ^wr  %r  wi 

Wm  SprfW  WWT  WIW  OTcif  %T  WT  I  €.8*  I 

wm  pR^iwr  ^^  ^  w^f  ^  WT 
i;wi  ^f^  H%  f  wrci  fw^T  %T  wr 
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^n^  vitfk  ftv  'n^  sf^^TBii^  %T  TT 


«^ 


^T^T  ^3^^  ^gft^  inr?^  %i  ^ 

Tmx  %nr  sraT  «r%  trfrcraT  %t  tt 

n^  ^  U\fm m^  ^w  firftf^  %r  IT  I  £<o|ii 

IRf  ^  ^tfif  ^R^  ^ff  "^  ^TT 

H^  fW^  CTf  mt  'inc^  jfttfbiT  Tt  'TT    e^i  K 

^^  ^  srrtr  ^rtt  ^Emm  f fj^r  Tt  'jt 

?J*IT  ^ftj  W  W^  iTT  to^rt  Tt  tt 
^T^  Wff%  5r%  ^fH?  IT  Wf^T  Tt  "IT 

^TOT  %TftT  ^  gf^Rlfif^^  ^  5rT  I  e.^*  i 

^3^%  srr  WTOTT  W^%T  'TT 

^T»rT  >3^  ft[^^  ^rn%  ^wi^m  t^  'tt 

ijm  ii^r^  TCftr  ^TOfhm  ^  'tt  b  d^^li 
^^  srft  ?ifi:  ^t^  4Sjk<<i  ^  «tt 

fr^f^  W^^f  €  iT^t  ^'^  $^f^  Tt  'TT 

^jin  %r^  mx^  vfpi^  w^\^^  ^  sit 
fv^  ^r^^  %  'TT  ft^i:  iRRt  ^  «rT 

Q  Q 
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f^^^  ^t'wf  **wV  %np:  ^Rot  %t  it 
?j^  WT  ^TO  ^t'Rf  gNrc  wr5%  Tt  ^ 

Tim  irh5^  %  JT?:^  ft^i%  ^  it 

TVRX  ^i  $^  WTW|Mfill[f<i<l  Tt  «rT  I  «•  I 
Tjm  ^*  15^  «^^ft?n  Tt  'IT 

Tjm  «R^  €  ^  iit^rftRi^r  ^>  «fT 
^5RT  ^fir  t$*  ?j5iT  m^  ^nx  \t  it 

www  g^fWW  ^$*%TTft  'SftlWT  Tft  IT  I  eeil 
?TOT  JRTWT  W^W  ^^T  1W%  Tt  WT 

3pwi?j  ^ft  ^  5VIW  i  ^^iwr  Tt  WT 

jjm  feft  %%  ^  ^  W?TWf  tft  WT 

^in  ^  ^if^  ^wpSt  ^TC%  "^rt  WT 

mm  'Bif^  JT^  WIW  WI^^ftWT  Tt"  WT  I  \®  •  •  I 
TX^T  ^rf^  ^  W^  WT  WjfffOT  %  ifT 
TTOT  ^  %Wff  WTWWl^roft  5WWT  V  WT 
BWWT  WJ^Wf  i  $%  3WC  ^^WT  it  WT 

mwr  ^3  %%  WTWw  •r^ftwT  ^i  wr  1 1**!  i 

i:T^  wtrsm  %  31?:^  ft^%  ^  ^ 

Tim  %Tft  ^5:^  wini^  wftprf  OTwf  ^  IT 
xxm  ?cnfT  w^ir  ^w^  ^pi%  v  wt  i  i,*\*  i 
Twi  «:wT  sift  5Rft  ^t%  iiT  ^jnc^  V  wt 
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Kim  ^WR  ^^RT  «d^  TT  fT 

^TOT  ^nf  ^85iT  frraif  OT^^  V  ^ 

^JwN^ia  ^if  wf^m  ^T  iTT 

Kjm  ifi;  f^f^  wq  in  ^Rmi  %t  ^rr  i  ^^^i  i 

Tjm  ^nf3r  ^  ^tt^^  ^*<R^  V  IT 

^T^  ^TC  ^mro  ffwi  f%9l^T  ^T  IT 

Kxm  ^  5^Brr  wit  ^TC  ^fiprf  ^t  ^n 

ilin  'Jlfe  ^ft  «RiT  iRiRTT  ^  ilT 

Kxm  ^f  if  ^  ifnc  infir  ^^ra  \[  tt 

ij^n  ^if%^  'irrft  ^i^  ^t  ^tt 

^*rr  fffif  ^  WT^  ^  pRf  f%^  V  'IT 

^WT  9riif  i^  wRsr  «ff^Tifbn  v  tt 

Kim  feftw'w:^  4<c<c<^^i  ^T  m 
Kim  %Tftr  ^  WT^  aroft  ^^^^  "fT  tt 
?TWfn^  ^fiff  5Rr5  *|jx%  iiT^iiTf  %iTT  I  ^•i*  I 

Kim  ^f«rf  «R^T1C  VK^  $^  ^T  «IT 
^WT  JRffT  WVr  WWf  5^^  V  'TT 
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Tim  ^3^  ^WT  w%i  n^ijprat  TT  ^ 

?TOT  ^  W  ITW  imXi  liWT  %I  ifT  I  \*9l  I 

J3Jn  ^?rT  trfir  $m  hi^  5?pw!  w  it 

^JHT  f^R:  wft  ^irfe  ^i  ^^pr!  v  ^ 
xxm  ^^fft  Ji^  ^wi  'iwf  ^[w^  V  IT 

lyw  ^ft  %w^  vflft  Tci^f  lit  IT 

gW^  VT  TFit*«W€  «fT  iliK^l  ^rt  ilT 

wyw^if^  ^w^  vi^  ftro^:^^  it 
KTW  i«Tf«r  f^R:  in^  ^^wr:  ftrwr  v  ^a 
Tjm  «infe  ?[fe  §if  ^v^  V  'IT  I  \«it  I 

Xmi  ^iftl  ^  IT?'!  ^3IT  JnpTT  V  IT 
fi^RI  ^'Wf  ^^^  WTCTT  ^  '^T 
KWi  Tlt^  i:f^<l  5lt§  3to  *il<?l  ^T  IT 
^TRT  mfl  'fftf^f  ?1V^  fl'^WT  ^T  'IT 
^RIT  ?TO  'Trft  ^  ifT  5TO^  ^T  IT  I  ^•^^  I 
^J'lT^^^CTT  Wft 'IT  pRftWT  TT  IT 

xj^  ^tfT  g^^  finc%  W^^  V  IT  * 

TTTT  ^3Rft|  ifT  ^HCTCt  ft^FJt  ll^'it  V  T[ 

JJRl  fh^r^  'i  H<.f^  ^^r<*ii  l[t  IT 

fiwtft  >3nRf  ^^  t^^  ^^  T^  IT  I  \«^1  I 

CTTT  ^ftr  ^^  finsrat  iift^Tt  ^ 
UTT  '^iftr  ^^  ^^41  'uf'raf  ift  IT 
xxpx  fi^ro  ^  ^fiprf  ins?^  ^  iiT 
^j^%T!Wtw^^TO«inwTt^ 


[  ?W^  'i  ^*TO  WljtfK%  ^  TT 

ins  ^ww  ^CT^  'i^^  %  w^ijf  V  IT 


>j  •• 


^  ^ 
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Kim  ^rwT  Km  frjii  ^iw  ifitt  ^  ^  i  \*«\i  i 

K[^X  ^fOHl  TX9i  f^y^  ^IW  H^  ^T  «fT 
inWT  %^  IWT  ?7|^  ^151  ^W^  ^  ill 

WIT  H^  ^^r:  ^  ^iw  5  w:::^  ?:  ^ 
iiTOi  ^  ^rnm  gNrcr  U^m  k  ^t 

TXHl  €tf^  %ra  flrfif^  ^ipf  ^R!^  ^  IT 
CTRT  %T^  Wf  1[T^»  ^  fr%^  ^  'fT 

Txm  ^^  5t  ^^  w^  ^^  ^  m  I  \«^i  I 

^Ti^T  fi*l<l  %  ^^  W^TO  ^  «IT 

finnft  ^  'f 'J  V^  T  S'T^  ^  '^T 
fei^wSt  ^w  ^c^  'jflf  'nft  ^wrt  V  fT 
^T?iT  ailf^  ^iiiP!  m  i^t^n  wwi^  IT 

^ITRt  WIT«i  TO^^raV  ^  IT 

W^t  ^iV^l  ^^ %f  'TRPr  3lf5^  TT  IT 

'  Krni  if^  qRTic  g^iR  ^Bwif  TT  ifT 

^T»iT  Pnr  ?TO  ^  IT  ^"t^CT^f  TT  IT 

XXm  ^fe  ^i  5^KT  %  MlVdHi  %  iff 
TXm  Wft  cIT  ^pwJ  ^?^  fiW?:T  ^  TT 

^^^  ^IIT^^%  ^  'IT  5Rni[^  TT 

Km  TiT^  wwt  ft  ipit  ^Pirlf  ^  tt 

zim  TJfr^  %  ^iT  Trfi  v^  ^  tt  i  \\«i  i 

^J^  Tire  'i  T?ITT  Ift^*^  TT 
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xxm  tift  ^BMt  ^iw  ^troferar  t  ^  i  ^,\\«  i 
^Jwtift^j^irri^OT€irT 

5TOT  %  if^TOT  ^%  «fT  ^tt<«ll  ^  i|T 

^laf^  ^Tfe  fiftf  ppr%f  ^  »rT 

5TOT  ^Wtt  Tyi  ^W  fsffti*  ^  iTT 

^am ^«i%*  iRirf  ^rIot^ ^fT  I  ^,^,^,1 1 
xxm  ^ifti  vrrft  ^w  ^l^rofenrr  ^  ifx 
^a?TT  ^rftr  §^  gpiRi  %  iRr?r  ^  ^ 
^t^  ^^^  ^R!^  ^Bfirc^  ^  ^ 
^am  ^tft  ^if  ^wfiT 'HSiRrt  ^  iTT 
ii'iT  g^^rcr  f^Rro  ^snr  ^^rrfj  ^  ^rr  i  w^«  i 

^CFRT  «fT5r  ^TRIW  IRS^  iW«JT  i:  'fT 
i:  WT  ^^  ^  CRt  ^"tswfiRIT  ^  ifT 

iffirof  w^  «m[  ^ig»«^»  ^  5rT 

i^^  ftp?  ^^  ftT%  ^M<i(^l  ^  m 

^T%T  wr  %  inif^  w^  t  «rT 


w%  ^w  'Jif^  ^r:«  MftO'^i  ^  i[T 
^jm  ^w  %  fe^^  ft^^  ?  5rT 

Xrm  liWT  §f^RT  ^if^  3fl%  ^  ifT 

^PF?T  l[Tf  ^p'T^  %%  fVW\  WfRTT  ^  «rT 

^W  l[Tf  %%  ^T^  ^  ^^Vf  t  STT  I  \\^«.  I 

fwrr  ^  WT  fsr^  IT  ^ftfWT  ^  if 

«fHi 
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TRANSLATION. 
Inyocation. 

I  invoke  tlie  god  of  this  place  and  earth,*  and  the  village  god  : 
then  I  invoke  the  feet  of  my  mother,  and  of  my  spiritual  preceptor. 
Next  I  invoke  the  Brahm  of  the  village,  (5)  and  the  sun  god  Snraj 
Mai,  whose  lamp  is  burning  every  day.  I  invoke  Mother  Ganges,  whose 
water  flows  in  a  clear  stream.  I  invoke  the  five  Pacidavas,  (10)  and  the 
heroic  Hanumiln.t  Again  I  invoke  the  goddess  Durga :  0  goddess,  be 
then  a  help  to  my  throat  as  I  sing  this  song.  0  goddess,  if  any  letters 
are  forgotten,  bring  them  together  number  by  number.  (15)  Then  will 
I  invoke  the  god  GoraiyaJ  of  Delhi  and  the  Musalm4n  saint  Subhdn  Gir.§ 

With  what  shall  I  honour,  the  god  of  this  place  and  earth,  the 
village  god,  the  feet  of  my  mother,  (20)  and  of  my  spiritual  preceptor, 
the  Brahm  of  the  village,  Suruj  Mai,  Mother  Ganges,  the  five  Pandia- 
TOB,  (25)  Hanuman,  Durga,  Goraiy4  of  Delhi,  and  Subh^n  Gir. 

With  oblations  will  I  honour  the  god  of  this  place  and  earth, 
(30)  and  with  grain  the  village  god.  With  my  ten  nails  (t.  e.,  with 
reverently  joined  hands)  will  I  honour  my  mother's  feet,  and  with 
yellow  cloth  my  spiritual  preceptor's.  With  incense  will  I  honour  the 
Brahm  of  the  village,  and  with  a  stream  of  milk  Suruj  Mai,  (35) 
with  cakes  1 1  will  I  honour  Mother  Ganges,  with  a  golden  brahmanical 
thread  the  five  Pan^avas,  and  with  sweetmeats  of  clarified  butter  the 
heroic  Hanuman.  With  a  castrated  goat  will  I  honour  the  goddess 
Durga,  with  a  sheet  Goraiya  of  Delhi,  (40)  with  a  fowl  Subhdn  Gir. 

Then  will  I  call  upon  the  name  of  Ram.  Now  will  I  sing  the  ballad 
of  the  prince,  0  gentlemen,  hear  attentively. 

The  Ballad. 
Up  roselT  Qneen  Maina,  (45)  saying  *  hear  me,  0  Chalhki  my  maid 

*  3"  ^  ^^^T    IB  a  common  compound,  meaning  *  place.' 

t  Vi'i'Wi  in  the  text  ie  long  form  of  ^[IRT^,  which  is  a  provincialism  for 


X  Croniji  of  Delhi  is  the  God  worshipped  hj  Dnsidhs  and  other  low -caste 
tribes,  Bonth  of  the  Ganges.    Hogs  are  sacrificed  to  him. 
§  I  have  been  nnable  to  identify  this  saint. 

II  ft*^  ,  instr.  of  Vio^i  which  ia  long  form  of  f^fl. 

t  This  ifl  the  literal  tra^^slation  of  ^jf^  ^  ^^d  is  so  carried  out  throughout 
the  translation  of  the  poem.  The  compound,  however,  means  idiomatically  *  to 
ipeak  up.'     It  does  not  mean  that  the  person  speaking  actually  got  up  to  speak. 
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servant.*  Up  rose  Queen  Maini  saying,  ^  Hnsband,  bear  my  words.! 
Our  daughter  has  become  fit  for  marriage.  Go  forth  into  the  conn- 
try,  and  have  search^  made  for  a  spouse  for  her.'  (50)  King  Bawan 
Stib4§  went  away,  and  sat  in  his  audience-chamber,  and  the  proud 
B&wan  Stibi  thus  spake,  '  Hear,  0  well-read  Pandit,  my  daughter  is 
ready  for  marriage.  (55)  Take  with  you  a  barber's||  lad,  go  forth 
into  the  country,  and  search  for  a  bridegroom.  O  Pai^^i^}  tokib  money 
with  you,  and  go  forth  and  search.  Search  for  a.  house  worthy  of 
my  house,  (60)  and  search  for  a  boy  worthy  of  my  child.T  Search 
for  a  co-&,ther-in-law  worthy  of  a  co-father-in-law.'  On  hearing**  these 
words  the  Pandit  took  money,  and  a  barber  lad  (65),  and  went  forth  to 
the  south  country,  but  he  found  not  a  boy  worthy  of  Tilki.ft  He  searched 
unsuccessfully  in  the  east  country,  and  in  the  north.  He  ran  to  many 
cities  and  returned,  (70)  but  found  not  a  bridegroom  worthy  of  TiM. 
Then  he  went  to  Bawan' s  audience  hall,  and  there  the  barber  lad  bowed 
lowij;^  and  made  obeisance.  The  Pandit  blessed  him,  and  up  rose  the 
proud  Bawan  SubA  and  said  (75)  *  Tell  me  the  news  about  the  boy.'  *  0 
king,  I  have  wandered  to  and  from  many  cities,  but,  lo,  your  daughter 
has  been  bom  an  enemy  to  you.  Nowhere  have  I  found  a  boy  worthy 
of  her?  (80)  On  hearing  this,  up  rose  the  proud  Bdwan  Sub4  and 
said  ;  *  Go  to  the  west  country,  to  the  city  of  Ghunghun,  there  is  there  a 
great  king  and  a  boy  worthy  of  Tilki.'  (85)  On  hearing  this  the  Pandit 
went  to  the  city  of  Ghunghun,  into  the  king's  audience-hall.  Up  rose  the 
Br4hman  Pa^fjdt  and  said,  'hear  my  humble  petition. §§  (90)  Your 
majesty  has  two  sons,  I  would  see  the  goods  which  your  Majesty  has 

•  Wm'TOT  lit.  a  barber's  wife,  long  form  of  •i^fl,  which  is  fern,  of  WTW, 
'  a  barber.'  Women  of  this  caste  are  much  nsed  as  domestic  servants,  and  are  even 
indispensable  at  ceremonies,  snch  as  marriages,  &c. 

t  ^^fftrar  is  a  feminine  long  form  of  ^'^•i,  •  a  word.*  This  form  gives  a 
diminutive  sense,  something  like,  '  mj  dear  little  word'. 

J  ^«i«i«»  is  preterite  conjunctive,  in  the  rare  sense  of  an  Imperative.  It  is 
from  \/  iftWW,  the  causal  form  of  %/  ^I^. 

§  This  is  evidently  the  name  of  the  king,  but  there  appears  to  be  some  confu- 
sion with  the  fifty -two  Sdb4s  mentioned  in  the  well-known  Aih&  and  B6dal. 

II  In  arranging  a  marriage  a  barber  is  the  recog^zed  negotiator. 

%  irf^prr  is  here  used,  in  common  gender,  to  signify  '  child'.  It  refers  to  the 
king's  daughter. 

••  ^^^mrt  is  locative  of  ^^IRTT,    which  is  long  form  of  fPTV)  which  is  the 

verbal  noun  of  \/  ^>  *  hear*, 
ft  The  name  of  the  Princess. 
XX  IT  indocl.  participle  of  >/  TW  to  bow. 
§§  ^^r^^i  as  before  noted  is  diminutive. 
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for  sale*'*  On  he&riiig  this,  up  rose  king  Gorakh  Singli  and  said, 
*Hear,  my  son,  Randhir.  (96)  Tell  the  damsel  Hemiyi  to  bring  the 
prince*'  Up  roee  Bandhir  the  Ghhattri,  *hear  O  damsel  Hemiya^ 
(100)  bring  now  the  prince/  The  damsel  Hemiyi  brought  him,  and 
the  well-read  PandUt  inspected  him,  and  was  satisfied, f  *  0  king,  how 
mnch  TilakX  will  yon  take  for  the  prince.'  (105)  Up  roee  king  Gt>rakh 
Singh  and  said,  *  Hear,  O  well-read  Pandit,  nine  hundred  thousand  will 
I  take  as  a  Ttlak^  six  hundred  thousand  as  a  dowry,  §  four  hundred 
Aoosand  at  the  ceremony  of  Disdr  puja^W  (110)  three  hundred  thousand 
when  the  prince  puts  on  his  sacred  thread,  and  two  hundred  thousand 
at  the  ceremony  of  kanhtodrt,^  On  these  conditions,  O  Pandit,  will  I 
give  the  prince  in  marriage'.  On  hearing  this,  the  Pandit  returned 
to  the  castle  in  the  mountains,  (115)  into  the  audience  chamber  of  his 
king.  Up  rose  the  well-read  Pandit  and  said  *  O  king,  hear  my  petition. 
There  is  a  co-father-in-law  worthy  of  you  as  co-father-in-law.  There  is 
a  boy  worthy  of  your  child.  (120)  There  is  a  house  worthy  of  your 
hoQse,  but  he  asks  for  many  rupees.  He  asks  for  a  Tilak  of  nine 
hnndred  thousand,  for  a  dowry  of  six,  for  four  at  the  ceremony  of 
dudr  pujd^  (125)  for  three  when  the  prince  puts  on  the  sacred  thread, 
and  for  two  at  the  ceremony  of  kanhwdrt.  On  hearing  these  words, 
0  king,  I  agreed  to  the  terms,  and  eight  days  hence  I  fixed  as  the 
(lay  for  the  wedding.'  (130)  Up  rose  the  proud  king  B&wan  Sdba 
and  said.  *  Hear,  O  my  son  M4nik  Chand.  Open  quickly  the  treasury 
and  send  an  invitation**  to  some  of  the  brotherhood.  Load  carts  with 
provisions.  (135)  Tighten  the  pad  on  Bhawarinan  the  elephant,  ff 
mount  him  and  go  to  the  land  of  Ghunghun.  There  offeri^ij;  the  Tilak 
for  the  prince.'  Hearing  these  words  Prince  Manik  Chand  departed, 
(140)  and  went  till  he  reached  the  land  of  Ohunghun.     He  arrived 

*  ^^1  ifl  goods  for  sale.  Here  it  refeni  to  the  king^s  marriageable  son.  In 
certain  castes,  in  whioh  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  fit  hnsband  for  a  girl,  a  high  price  is 
paid  to  the  parents  of  a  snitable  boj,  to  indnoe  them  to  consent  to  the  marriage. 
This  price  is  made  up  of  various  items»  v%»,,  the  Tilak  Ac,  mentioned  further  on. 

t  l^iWWt  is  long  form  of  iTTHTf  *  satisfaction.' 

t  The  TilaJc  is  the  price  paid  to  bridegroom,  on  the  settlement  of  the  marriage. 

§  The  present  given  to  the  bridegroom  after  the  marriage,  on  leaving  the 
bride's  house. 

II  The  ceremony  of  welcoming  the  bridegroom  at  the  bride's  house. 

T  The  ceremony  of  presenting  a  loin-cloth  (kanhdwarj  to  the  boy-bridegroom. 
The  name  is  derived  from  kemdhd,  a  shoulder,  because  at  the  time  of  gift,  it  is  laid 
9A  the  shoulder  of  the  recipient. 

••  v^  ^Rlf  means,  in  Bhojpiiri  '  invite.'    The  Maithil  form  is  WIfl* 

tt  ^H^  is  long  form  of  XiVT  a  male  elephant. 

Xt  i*^'  *  ^J  upon  the  prince's  (head),'  the  technical  term  for  the  oereaonjr. 
B   R 
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at  the  king's  doorway,  and  saith  king  Gorakh  Singh,  '  Hear,  my  son 
Randhir  Chhattri,  (145)  the  Tilah  of  the  prince  has  come,  haste 
and  make  the  necessary  preparations.  Quickly  give  them  sharhat^ 
and  inquire  as  to  what  will  be  a  lucky  time  for  the  marriage.' 

He  called  a  well-read  Pandit,  (150)  *  0  Pandit,  hear  my  words. 
Haste  and  look  for  a  lucky  time.'  Up  rose  the  well-read  Pandit  and 
said,  *0  king,  now  is  an  excellent  lucky  time;  haste  and  offer  the 
tUak.'  (155)  Up  rose  now  Randhir  Chhattri  and  said,  *  Prince  Manik 
Chand,  hear  me,  come  now  within  the  courtyard,  and  haste  to  offer  the 
iilak. 

Kuar  Bijai*  sate  himself  down,  (160)  with  some  of  his  relations 
and  M4nik  Chand,  and  now  arose  the  (sound  of)  marriage  songs.  They 
now  commence  to  offer  the  tilah,  and  behold,  it  was  offered.  (165) 
They  then  all  went  into  the  outer  hall,  and  in  excellent  manner  were 
called  to  dinner.f  The  whole  assembly  ate  and  drank  and  became 
ready.  Excellent  was  the  manner  in  which  they  were  ready.  The 
eighth  day  was  the  one  fixed  for  the  wedding  (at  the  bride's  house), 
(170)  and  Manik  Chand  returned  to  his  palace. 

Up  rose  king  Gorakh  Singh  and  said,  'Hear,  my  son  Ban-dhir 
Chhattri,  send  invitations  abroad,  and  in  excellent  manner  make  ready 
the  wedding  procession.'  (175)  On  hearing  these  words  he  invited 
many  of  his  brotherhood,  and  in  excellent  manner  made  ready  the  marriage 
procession.  In  excellent  manner  did  king  Gorakh  Singh  the  mighty 
prince,  make  ready  the  procession  and  set  out.  J  (180)  They  arrived 
at  the  country  of  the  fortress  in  the  mountains,  and  Gorakh  Singh 
sent  news  of  his  arrival.  *  Ho  watchman,  hear ;  go  to  the  King's 
audience  chamber  and  tell  him  (185)  that  the  procession  of  the  mtonarch 
has  come.'  The  news  reached  the  king,§  and  then  said  Bawan  Subi, 
'  Hear,  0  my  son  Mdnik  Chand  ;  in  excellent  manner  escort  the  proces- 
sion, (190)  to  the  fortress  of  Jirhul.'  On  hearing  these  words  Manik 
Chand  escorted  the  procession  and  caused  them  all  to  enter  the  fortress, 

*  This  is  the  name  of  the  prince,  who  was  the  boy-hridegroom. 

j^  ^^  ig  the  Bummoning  to  dinner,  eqaivalent  to  the  English,  *  Dinner  is 
served,  my  Lady,'  of  the  fashionable  novel. 

J  This  marriage  procession  is  the  one  in  which  the  boy-bridegroom  is  carried  in 
state  to  the  bride's  house  for  the  wedding  ceremony.  After  the  ceremony  the  party 
return  with  like  pomp  leaving  the  bride  with  her  parents.  When  the  bride  is 
old  enough  for  the  consummation  of  the  marriage,  she  is  fetched  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  bridegroom's  house.  This  last  ceremony  is  called  the  gaund^  and 
will  be  referred  to  later  on  in  the  poem.     See  vv.  777  and  /. 

§  ^i^T  is  a  contraction  of  the  weak  genitive  termination  Wt  and  of  the  pro- 
nomioAl  adverb  1^1     here. 
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and  there  he  imprisoned  them.*  (195)  Then  was  the  lucky  time 
(for  the  marriage).  They  tied  the  prince's  (i.  c*,  the  boy  bridegroom's) 
horse  under  a  Nim  tree,  sent  for  some  of  the  brotherhood  (of  the  bride), 
and  in  excellent  manner  the  marriage  takes  place.  (200)  But  all  the 
rest  of  the  marriage  procession  they  imprisoned.  Then  up  rose  king 
Bawan  Sub4  and  said,  '  Hear,  O  my  son  Manik  Chand,  put  fetters  on 
their  legs,  load  their  loins  with  chains,  (205)  and  hammer  spikesf  under 
their  nails.'     Lo,  to  this  condition  did  Manik  Chand  bring  them. 

In  the  meantime  the  prince-bridegroom  had  entered  the  marriage 
shrine^  where  there  was  an  image  of  the  goddess  Durg&.  Now  at  this 
time  the  horse  (of  the  prince  which  had  been  tied  up  under  the  Nim 
tree)  thought  within  himself,  (210)  *  0  goddess  Durgd,  hear  me.  Art 
thou  the  guardian  deity  of  the  Prince's  childhood  ?  All  the  rest  of  his 
marriage  procession  has  Bawan  cast  into  jail.'  Behold,  the  horse  cuts  his 
heel  ropes  with  his  teeth,  (215)  he  cut§  all  his  heel  ropes.  Then  he 
went  to  the  marriage  canopy,  while  the  prince  was  inside  in  the 
shrine. 

Now  the  horse  winks  to  him,  and  says,  *  Hear  Prince  Bijai.  (220) 
All  the  rest  of  the  procession  hath  B&wan  Subd  enticed  into  the  fortress 
of  Jirhul.  Only  (yourself)  one  little  grasshopper  has  escaped.  You  are 
a  fool  to  stay  here.  Leap  upon  my  back,  and  ride  away.'  (225)  The 
Prince  leaped  upon  his  back,  and  the  horse  Hichchhal  flew  into  the  air,  || 
between  the  earth  and  sky.  In  the  midst  he  described  a  circle.  The 
horse  traversed  the  ten  countries,  (230)  and  arrived  at  the  city  of  Ghun- 
ghnn.    In  this  way  did  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  take  place. 

*  I.  0.,  he  imprisoned  the  procession,  bat  not  the  bridegroom.  The  cause  of 
this  seemingly  inexplicable  act  of  treaohexy  is  the  feeling  of  revenge  which  the 
Eajpiit  felt  towards  the  man  who  had  g^ven  his  son  in  marriage.  The  giving  a  son 
in  marriage  is  looked  upon  as  a  great  compliment,  and  as  laying  the  father  of  ^he 
bride  under  a  heavy  obligation.  To  this  feeling  Gorakh  Singh  added  by  demanding 
an  exorbitant  price  for  his  son,  knowing  well  that  Bawan  Siiba  must  give  it,  as  there 
was  no  other  marriageable  boy  fit  for  the  bride.  By  imprisoning  the  bridegroom's 
father  B&wan  Sdb4  in  the  first  place  gratified  his  feeling  of  revenge,  and  in  the 
second  place  got  a  husband  for  his  daughter  for  nothing. 

t  ^^^{\^l  is  long  form  of  ^T^m  *  a  nail '  or  *  spike.' 

t  The  ^ftWT  is  the  shrine  in  which  the  married  couple  kneel  before  the 
tutelary  deities  of  their  houses,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  marriage  ceremony.  The 
reader  may  be  reminded  that  both  bride  and  bridegroom  were  absolute  children, 
incapable  of  understanding  what  was  going  on.  The  prince,  in  fact,  was  too  young 
to  remember  in  after  years  what  had  happened. 

§  x^  mfk  m^  =  the  Hindi  -v/  W\^  ¥1^.  %/  ^WT  is  frequently  used  as  the 
latter  half  of  an  intensive  compound  in  Bhojpdri. 

IJ  Lit,  left  the  solid  earth,  VT^  is  a  repetition  of  V^nt  without  much  meaning. 


n 
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Now  the  prmce'fi  sister-in-law*  Sonmati  was  sitting  tiieTO,  and  ber 
ejes  fell  npon  the  horse.  She  became  mad  with  rage,t  (235)  and  up 
she  rose  and  said  *  Hear,  thoa  colt  Hiohchhal,  what  has  happened  to  the 
procession  ?'  Hear  Lady]!  Sonmati,  said  Hichchhal,  *  The  whole  pro- 
cession is  in  jail.'  (240)  Up  rose  Sonmati  and  said,  '  O  Hichchhal,  what 
kind  of  corpse  have  yon  hnng  to  yonrself  F' 

(Here  there  ia  a  patue  during  which  the  horee  tdU  the  story  to  Sot^ 
matL) 

So  Sonmati  was  fedn  to  take  the  prince  and  console  herself  with 
him, — ^the  one  little  grasshopper  of  the  family. 

Alter  hearing  all  these  things,  (245)  the  Prince  became  twelve  years 
older,§  and  one  day  he  went  into  his  father's  garden,  where  the  young 
boys II  were  playing  tip-cat.f  Up  rose  Prince  Bijai  and  said,  (250)  *  O 
boys,  hear  my  little  word.  I  also  would  play  tip-cat  with  you.'  Up  rose 
a  young  boy  and  said,  '  Hear,  Prince  Bijai,  you  are  the  king  of  the 
city.'  (255)  Up  rose  Prince  Bijai  and  said,  *  In  boys'  sport,  what  kingship 
is  there  ?  As  a  shopkeeper's  lad  plays,  so  also  would  I  play  tip-cat.' 
'  Hear,  O  Prince  Bijai,  (260)  in  our  play  there  will  be  abuse  and  quarrel- 
ing.** If  the  Lady  Sonmati  hear,  she  will  (kill  us,  and)  fill  our  skins 
with  chaff/  Up  rose  Prince  Bijai  and  said,  *  Boys,  trouble  not  yourself 
about  this,  (265)  I  will  answer  for  that.'  '  Then  bring  your  cat,  and 
we  will  play  with  you.'  Away  went  Prince  Bijai,  (270)  to  the  Ldl 
Darwdjdff  *  Hear,  O  sister-in-law  Sonmati,  I  want  a  cat  and  stick.' ^]; 
'  Hear,  O  Prince  Bijai,  what  play  is  there  in  a  cat  for  you  ?  (275)  Play 
you  at  gambling,  or  on  the  cliaupar,^^^  When  the  Prince  heard  these  words* 
be  went  inside  the  Ldl  Darwdjd  and  stretches  a  sheet  over  himself  from 
head  to  foot.  He  forswears  food  and  water,  (280)  '  as  long  as,  0  sister 
in-law,  a  cat  is  not  ready  for  me.'     On  hearing  these  words,  she  says, 

*  She  was  wife  of  Bandhir  who  had  been  impriBoned  with  his  father  and  Ihe 
rest  of  the  procession  in  Jirhal. 

t  f^ft^«l  is  instr.  of  f%f%^  which  is  long  form  of  ^t^  '  rage.' 
{  Lit,  Sister-in-law. 

§  I.  e,,  since  hearing  this  story  twelye  years  elapsed,  or  else  time  passed,  an4 
the  prince  became  twelye  yean  of  age.  The  first  interpretation  is  borne  out  by 
Terse  885,  and  the  second  by  verse  604. 

II    ^%\  =  ^gf^m-     ir^9^  is  long  form  of  K^  'young.' 
%  vf^  tT^  is  a  game  closely  resembling  the  English  *  tip^oat,'  except  that  th« 
opponent  attempts  to  catch  the  *  cat '  while  it  is  in  the  air. 
**  i  91^  is  long  form  of  ^M  '  quarrelling.' 
ft  The  name  of  a  part  of  his  palace  which  had  red  doors. 
Xt  ^M^  is  long  form  of  W*f ,  *  a  yearning." 

§§  Chaivpar  is  the  board  or  doth  diyided  into  four  portions  on  which  the  gams 
oalled  pachUi  is  played. 
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'Hear,  O  daniflel  'Kemijt^  go  to  Kuaahar  (the  blacksmitli's)  bIio|),  a^id 
quickly  call  him  hare.'     (285)  Awaj  went  the  damsel  Hemiyi  to  the 
Macksmith's  shop.    '  Hear,  O  Kusahor  the  hlacbmith,  Queen  Sonmati 
calk  you.'     On  hearing  these  words  (290)  Knsahar  went  to  the  principal 
chamhw  in  the  female  apartments,  and  his  eyes  fell  (on  Sonmati)  before 
him.    '  0  Lady,  what  fault  have  I  committed,  for  never  yet  have  I  been 
called  by  you.     To-day  why  have  you  called  me  ?  (295)  O  Lady,  quickly 
give  your  order.'     '  Hear,  0  Kusahar  the  blacksmith,  the  Prince  is  the 
sapport  of  my  life.     For  his  sake  have  I  been  patient,  for  he  is  the  one 
grasshopper  remaining  in  the  family.     (300)  He  it  is  who  refuses  food 
and  water.     Quickly  make  him  ready  a  eat/    Away  went  Kusahar  the 
blacksmith,  to  where  Prince  Bijai  was.     Reverently  he  makes  saluta- 
tion, (305)  '  What  kind  of  cat  does  your  Highness  want  ?'    '  0  gods  !  I 
want  a  cat  of  eighty  maunds,  and  a  staff  of  eighty-four,  and  in  eight 
days  most  you  make  it  ready.'  On  hearing  these  words,  (310)  Kusahar 
the  blacksmith  went  home,  and  began  to  send  for  all  his  acquaintances 
and  family.     He  invites  all  his  friends  and  relations,  and  the  casting  of 
the  cat  began.     They  all  set  to  work  casting  the  cat  and  club,  (315) 
but  the  cat  could  not  be  made  ready  by  them.    All  the  friends  and 
relations  ran  away.    Away  ran  Kusahar  the  blacksmith,  for  the  cat  was 
not  made  ready.     Kuaahar  left  his  house  and  goes  along.     (320)  On 
the  way  he  meets  Bikramajit.*     '  Hear,  O  Kusahar  the  blacksmith,  into 
what  difficulty  have  you  fallen,  that  you  are  running  away  from  here.' 
^The  chief  man  of  the  town  is  the  Prince,   (325)  and  he  it  is  that 
asks  for  a  cat  to  be  made  ready,  a  cat  of  eighty  maunds,  and  a  staff  of 
eighty-four.     He  wants  the  cat  made  ready  in  eight  days,  and  it  is  not 
80.    If  Prince  Bijai  hear  of  it,   (330)  on  this  account  he  will  (kill  me 
and)  fill  my  skin  with  chaff.     On  this  account  I  ran  away.'    Up  rose 
Bikramijit  and  said.     '  Come  along  to  your  shop,  and  haste  and  blow 
up  the  furnace.'     (335)  Bikramajit  preceded  him  home,  and  Kusahar 
returned.     Bikramajit  touched  the  eat  and  staff,  and  behold  they  were 
made  ready.     Away  went  Kusahar  the  blacksmith  (340)  to  where  Prince 
Bijai  was.     *  Hear,  0  Prince  Bijai,  the  cat  is  now  ready.'     On  hearing 
these  words  the  prince  went  to  Kusahar's  shop,  (345)  and  inspected  the 
cat  and  the  staff.     He  returned  to  the  Ldl  Darwdjdy  to  the  aJtar-platform 
of  the  goddess  Durgi.     '  Hear,  thou  goddess  Durgi.     O  mother,  thou 
hast  been  the  guardian  deity  of  my  childhood.     (350)  O  mother,  trusting 
in  thee  have  I  laid  this  taskf  upon  myself.     Mother,  I  am  going  to  play 
tipcat.    Mother,  give  thou  strength  to  my  arm.'     Prince  Bijai  went  off 

*  Yikramidiiya  Bmriyes  in  popular  mempry  m  a  great  enchanter  sUll  living 
in  retirement.  , 

t  lit.  covered  mj  head  with  this  net. 
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to  where  the  young  boys  were  playing,  (355)  and  hid*  his  cat  and 
staff.  When  they  saw  him  they  held  oonsnltationt  and  said,  'Yon 
first  play  against  ns.'  On  hearing  these  words  the  Prince  leaped  into 
the  field  (360)  and  began  to  play  against  the  young  boys.  He  canght  all 
their  cats  on  the  hop,  and  then  came  his  tnm  to  play.  All  the  boys 
went  into  the  field.    He  called  the  goddess  Durg£  to  his  memory  (365) 

*  O  Dorg^  be  my  help,'  and  now  the  prince  strikes  his  cat  with  the  clnb. 
All  the  boys  who  happened  to  be  in  front  of  it,  stood  senseless  (with 
the  wind  cansed  by  it).  The  cat  fell  to  the  ground  eighty  kos  distant. 
(370)  The  boys  began  to  consult  together,  and  ran  away.  Up  rose 
Prince  Bijai  and  said,  *  Hear,  you  base-bom  boys,  I  played  against  you. 
(375)  Why  do  you  not  play  against  me  ?'  On  hearing  these  words,  up 
rose  one  little  boy  and  said,  *  Hear,  0  Prince  Bijai,  He  who  has  such 
strength  in  his  arms,  (380)  hiaX  father  is  at  this  very  time  in  prison,  and 
so  is  his  brother.  Had  you  been  bom  in  a  shopkeeper's  house,  you 
would  now  be  supporting  yourself  weighing§  goods.  But  you  were  bora 
from  a  Chhattri's  womb.  (385)  You  are  now  twelve  years  old.||  Shame 
on  your  life.  It  was  at  your  marriage  that  they  were  imprisoned.'^" 
When  the  Prince  heard  these  words,  he  threw  away  his  staff  across  the 
river  Yamund,  (390)  went  home,  and  draws  a  sheet  over  himself  from 
head  to  foot. 

Up  rose  the  lady  Sonmati  and  said,  '  Hear,  O  Damsel  Hemiyd.  His 
Highness  went  to  play  tip-cat ;  (395)  half  an  hour  more  than  a  watch  of 
the  day  has  passed.  He  will  get  ill**  if  he  does  not  get  something  to 
eat.'  Hemiyi  went  to  where  the  prince  lay  with  his  sheet  drawn  over 
him  from  head  to  foot.     Up  rose  the  Damsel  Hemiya  and  said  (400) 

*  Your  Highness,  it  is  time  to  wash  your  teeth, ft  to  bathe  in  the  Ganges, 
to  worship  the  goddess,  and  to  eat  food.'     Up  rose  prince  Bijai  and  said, 

*  (405)  Hemiya,  then  will  I  brush  my  teeth,  when  you  tell  me  the  name 
of  my  feither  and  of  my  brother.'     Up  rose  the  Damsel  Hemiyd  and  said 

*  Prince,  this  thing  your  Highness's  sister-in-law  knows.'  (410)  Away 
went  the  damsel  Hemiya  to  where  was  the  Lady  Sonmati,  and  saw  her 

•  Vf  =  ^V^y  *  hidden', 
f  ^^filfl^  is  long  form  of  W«<<l- 

{  Q^ki  for  ci^\   is  an  nnnsnal  form  in  Bhojptiri.      It  is  more  common  in 
Magahi.    In  Bhojpiiri  it  has  only  been  noted  sonth  of  the  Ganges. 

§  ^if^pn  is  long  form  of  wtft,  *  the  bar  of  a  scale*. 


Cf .  note  to  verse  245. 
%  W^'%  is  potential  passive. 


**  ^fTTT  is  the  disease  resnlting  from  not  eating  at  the  proper  time. 

tt  ^9^^  ^  ^  tooth-brash,  \m  ^Q^«l  is  the  ceremony  of  brushing  the  teeth. 
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in  front  of  her.     Up  rose  the  Lady  Sonmati  and  said,  *  Hemiyi.*    How 
is  his  Highness  ?'     (4j16)  Up  rose  the  Damsel  Hemiy^  and  said,  *  O 
Lady,  how  can  I  say  how  his  Highness  is  ?     The  prince  is  speaking  evil 
words.     He  is  asking  the  name   of  his  father  and  of  his  brother.' 
(420)  Sonmati   went  taking  with  her  a  vessel  of  water,  and  a  tooth- 
brush.    She   took  with  her  cow^s  milk  and  a  bundle*  of  Magahi  betel, 
(426)  and  went  to  the  Ldl  Darwdjd,  where  prince  Bijai  was  sleeping, 
and  stood  by  his  head.     ^  Arise,  prince,  brush  thy  teeth,  and  bathe 
in  the  Ganges.     (430)  Drink  a  vessel  of  cow's  milk  and  chewf  a  bundle 
of  Magahi  betel.     Give  up   the  anger  in  your  heart.     (435)  You  are 
the  support  of  my  life ;   for  you  my  whole  day  passes.     For  your  sake 
have  I  been  patient.'     Up  rose  prince   Bijai  and  said,  *  Sister,  I  will 
eat  food  and  drink  water,  J  when  you  tell  me  my  father's  name.     What 
happened  to  my  brother  ?  *  (440)  *  When  you  were  yet  in  your  mother's 
womb,§  your  father  died.     The  day  that  you  were  bom,  was  the  day 
on  which  my  husband  (your  brother)  took  me  to  his  house  ||  and  on  the 
same  day  your  brother  (my  husband)  died.'     (445)  When  he  heard  thia 
he  said,  *  If  you  were  not  my  sister-in-law,  I  would  strike  even  you  on 
the  head  and  kill  you.     Sister-in-law,  my  father  went  to  my  wedding, 
and  now  he  is  sufEering  in  prison.     (450)    Sister-in-law,  my  brother 
went  to  my  wedding,  and  now  he  is  suffering  in  prison.     My  vnfe's 
father's  name  is  Bawan  Subd,  and  it  is  he  who  has  put  them  in  prison.' 

When  Sonmati  heard  these  words  (455)  she  began  to  weep  bitterly, 
and  went  into  the  female  apartments,  where  her  friends  and  companions 
were.  *Hear  my  friends  and  companions,  the  prince  went  to  play 
tip-cat.  (460)  Who  has  wakened  up  the  wasp  ?1[  Friends,  the  prince 
remembers  his  father  and  his  brother.  He  is  going  into  his  enemy's 
eountry.  Tell  me  what  I  am  to  do  to  prevent  it.  How  shall  I  cause 
the  prince  to  forget  ?**  (465)  Up  rose  her  friends  and  companions  and 
said,  *  Friend,  put  anklets  on  your  legs,  and  on  every  hair  plait  a  pearl. 
Take  unto  yourself  the  sixteen  charms  of  a  woman  ;  make  and  spread  a 
bed,  (470)  and  go  and  catch  the  prince's  arm.'  She  took  unto  herself 
all  the  charms,  and  went  into  the  Ldl  Darwdjdy  where  prince  Bijaiya  was 
sleeping.     She  caught  the  prince  by  the  arm,  (475)  *  Prince,  come  with 

*  TTWl   IB  a  bundle  of  200  leaves  of  betel  for  chewing. 

t  The  \/  W^K  lit.  *  champ',  from  the  noise  (^^  W^)  made  by  the  teeth. 
The  same  root  is  also  osed  for  cutting  grass  with  a  sickle  for  a  like  reason. 
X  Lit.  I  will  eat  from  food  to  water. 
§  'ihU'Wt  is  long  form  of  %ilT,  *  womb*. 
II  The  ceremony  of  Qav/nd  referred  to  in  verse  179. 
^  i.  e.  his  fiery  nature. 
••  ^  ^  =  Hindi  -•  ^. 
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me  to  the  female  apftrtments.  Of  wliat  is  writien  in  our  &te  there  is 
no  eraser.  For  yon  and  me  it  is  written  that  we  shall  sleep  pleasant! jf 
together.'  Prince  Bijai  went  as  she  told  him,  and  Sonmali  (laid  herself 
down  heside  him)  and  slept.  (480)  But,  behold,  between  them  the 
prince  lays  a  sword.  Up  rose  the  lady  Sonmati  and  said,  *  the  red  of 
dawn  has  begun,  and  mom  is  breaking.  Prince,  turn  and  look  upon 
my  fsuce,*  When  the  prince  heard  these  words,  (485)  he  got  up  and 
stood,  '  Up  to  to-day  yon  have  been  my  eister-in-law,*  but  from  to-day 
you  are  to  me  as  my  mother.* 

Sonmati  went  out  followed  by  the  prince,  (490)  who  said,  *  Sister- 
in-law,  where  is  the  colt  Hichchhal  ?'  Up  rose  the  Lady  Sonmati  and 
said,  *  the  horse  was  in  its  stable.'  (495)  Against  the  door  of  this  stable 
she  had  placed  a  millstone.  There  the  prince  called  to  mind  the  goddess 
Durg4.  '  O  Durg4  be  a  help  to  my  arm.'  He  went  and  upset  the  mill- 
stone, and  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  horse.  (500)  The  oolt  Hichchhal 
began  to  weep,  and  up  he  spake,  full  of  anger,  and  mad.  '  Prince,  why 
have  you  shown  me  your  face  ?  Twelve  yearsf  have  passed  by,  (505) 
and  you  have  put  me  also  into  the  stable.'  Again  he  said,  '  Prince  ihus 
hast  thou  done  in  thine  own  castle.'  TTp  rose  Prince  Bijai  and  said, 
'  Hichchhal,  I  did  not  know  your  condition.  (510)  To-day  have  I  heard 
it  for  the  first  time,  and  I  came  to  search  for  you.'  Then  the  prince  took 
him  out  of  the  stable  to  his  father's  tank,  and  there  he  rubbed  him 
down  and  made  him  ready.  (515)  He  then  went  to  his  own  doorway, 
tied  up  the  horse  under  a  mm  tree,  and  gave  him  clarified  butter  and 
sweet  cakes.  He  increased  its  allowance  of  grain,  and  then  the  horse 
became  ready.  (520)  The  prince  went  to  the  female  apartments,  where 
was  his  sister-in-law  Sonmati.  'Sister,  give  me  a  horse's  saddle.* 
She  gave  V*™  a  saddle,  and  he  brought  it  to  the  horse  (525)  and  girthed 
it  on-  He  leaped  upon  its  back  and  rode  upon  it.  Up  rose  his  sister- 
in-law  Sonmati  and  said,  *  My  prince,  you  are  going  to  the  enemy's  land, 
go  thou  first  to  the  platform  of  the  goddess's  altar,  (530)  and  kneel^ 
before  her.'  He  went  to  the  platform,  and  prayed,  saying,  *  Goddess,  I  am 
going  to  the  enemy's  land,  remain  a  help  over  me.'  (535)  Up  rose 
the  sister-in-law  Sonmati  and  said,  *  My  prince,  keep  the  goddess  DurgA 
in  your  heart.  She  further  said,  *  You  are  going  into  the  enemy's  land» 
how  shall  I  know  your  welfare  ?'  (540)  Up  rose  prince  Bijai  and  said 
*  Get  a  green  sandal  tree  cut,  and  have  it  planted  in  your  courtyard. 

•  Acoording  to  native  custom,  it  is  allowable  for  a  woman  to  joke  with  her 
hnsband'a  younger  brother.  Thia  aometimes  leads  to  intrignes,  which,  when  between 
these,  are  looked  upon  as  almost  venial,  especially  when  the  woman  is  a  widow. 

t  See  note  to  verse  245. 

X  Begarding  \/  ^Hl)  see  note  to  verse  216. 
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As  long  as  that  sandal  tree  remaiiis  fresh,  so  long  know  that  the  prince 
is  liring,  (545)  when  the  sandal  tree  withers  know  that  the  prince  has 
been  killed  in  hattle.'*  Up  rose  sister-in-law  Sonmati  and  said  as  she 
wept,  *My  prince,  from  to-day  yon  have  begun  to  forget  me.' 

(550)  Away  went  Prince  Bijai,  and  Hichchhal  flew  away  into  the 
sky.  He  went  and  went  till  he  arrived  at  the  fortress  in  the  mountains. 
The  prince  halted  at  Biiwan's  tank.  (555)  Up  rose  the  goddess  Durgi 
and  said,  '  My  Prince,  thon  art  come  into  the  enemy's  land.  Here  must 
yon  show  snbtilty.  I  am  going  to  Bawan's  castle,  and  will  show  a 
dream  to  Ghalhki'f  (560)  Away  went  the  goddess  to  Biwan's  castle, 
to  where  Chalhki,  the  barber's  wife  was  sleeping.  The  goddess  took 
the  form  of  a  cat,  *  Hear,  0  Chalhki,  the  barber's  wife,  Tilki's:^  father 
has  had  a  tank  dug,  (565)  and  her  brother  has  built  the  steps  to  it. 
Great  8kill§  has  been  shown  in  building  it.  0  Chalhki,  TUki  has  never 
seen  it,  O  Chalhki,  shame  upon  her  life'.  When  Debi  had  shown  this 
dream,  (570)  she  returned  to  prince  Bijai. 

0  my  gentlemen,  now  hear  what  happened  to  Chalhki.  She  went 
to  where  was  the  princess  Tilki,  and  said,  (575)  'Hear,  0  Princess,  I  was 
asleep  in  my  room,||  and  at  night  1  saw  a  wondrous  dream.  .  O  Princess, 
your  father  has  dug  a  tank,  and  your  brother  the  four  flights  of  steps 
to  it,  (580)  and  you  have  never  seen  it.  Come  and  bathe  in  it.'  When 
Tilki  heard  these  words,  she  went  to  her  mother,  and  her  gaze  fell  upon 
her.  (585)  '  0  daughter,  have  you  abused  or  quarrelled  with  any 
one,  that  to-day  you  are  come  to  me  P'  '0  mother,  I  have  neither 
abused  nor  quarrelled  with  any  one,  but  my  &ther  has  dug  a  tank,  a 
tank  of  great  synametry.  (590)  Mother,  I  would  go  and  bathe  in  it. 
Mother,  grant  me  permission  to  go.  For  this  reason  am  I  come.'  Up  rose 
Queen  Maini  and  said,  '  O  daughter,  hear  my  words.  (595)  In  the 
oonrtyard  will  I  have  a  tank  dug.  In  the  courtyard  will  I  have  four 
flights  of  steps  built.  In  the  courtyard  bathe  thou,  and  go  back  to  thy 
apartments.  Daughter,  to  the  tank  (you  mention)  come  merchants, 
and  you  will  become  enamoured  of  them.  (600)  Xon  will  get  your 
father's  name  laughed  at.  If  your  father  or  brother  hear  of  it,  they  will 
kUl  me,  and  All  my  skin  with  chaff.'  On  hearing  this  Tilki  (understood 
that)  the  queen  had  not  given  her  leave,  (605)  and  went  away  to  her 

•  ^  «W,  '  be  killed  in  battle'. 

t  The  inaidseryaat  of  qaeen  Maini. 

X  Bijai's  wife,  the  danghter  of  B&waa  Sdbi. 

{  ^ftjfft^  IB  long  form  of  ^R^?|. 

II  f^  ^f<*ll  is  long  form  of  1^  ^Tm    which  is  said  to  be  the  same  as  f^ 
H\%\,  *  a  tittle  painted  room,'  but  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  very  doabtfnl. 

s  s 
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own  palace,  wbere  she  lay  down,  and  tightly  fastened  the  doors.    Morning 
and  evening  passed  away,  (610)  and  thither  came  Chalhki  the  barber*B 
wife,  and  sees  the  state  in  which  Tilki  is.    She  went  to  the  queen,  *  Hear, 
queen  Maina,  Tilki  has  passed  a  morning  and  an  eyening  (shut  up  in 
her  room),  (615)  now,  give  her  leave  to  go.'     The  queen  gave  leave  for 
two  half -hours.     Up  rose  queen  Maind  and  said,  *  Chalhki,  go  and  hathe 
and  return  by  night.'    Away  went  Chalhki  the  barber's  wife  (620) 
'  Hear,  princess,  open  your  tightly  shut  doors.     I  have  got  you  leave  for 
two  half -hours.'    The  princess  instantly  opened  the  tightly  shut  doors, 
and  collected  five  or  ten  of  her  friends  and  companions.     (625)  On  her 
legs  she  placed  anklets,  and  on  her  arms,  armlets.    On  eveiy  hair  she 
plaited  a  pearl,  and  adorned  herself  with  the  sixteen  graces.    A  garment 
of  the  south  she  wore  on  her  body,  (630)  and  a  velvet  bodice.    The  very 
strings  of  her  bodice  were  priceless.     On  her  forehead  she  stuck  a 
silver  spot,  and  in  her  eyes  she  placed  collyrium.     (She  was  as  beautifol 
as)  the  moon  of  the  second  day  of  the  lunar  fortnight,  when  it  rises. 
(635)  She  looked  at  herself  in  a  mirror,  and  struok  her  breast  a  heavy 
blow.    *  O  God,  why  did  you  give  me  so  much  beauty,  when  my  husband 
is  so  pitiless.     Shame  upon  my  life !'     (640)  All  her  friends  and  com- 
panions were  ready  and  she  stepped  out  of  the  first  door.     On  her  left 
side  a  crow  cawed,  and  she  drew  back  the  foot  which  she  had  put  for- 
ward ;*  saying,  *  Hear,  O  crow  with  lucky  marks,  (645)  I  will  give  you 
a  dish  of  rice  and  milk,t  if  you  will  show  me  the  path  of  my  husband.' 
As  she  stepped  out  of  the  second  door,  the  sUver  star  upon  her  forehead 
fell  to  the  ground.     Up  rose  the  princess  Tilki  and  said,  (650)  *  Hear, 
O  my  friends  and  companions,  twelve  years  have  passed  (since  my 
marriage)  and  never  has  my  silver  star  sprang  up  (and  fallen  to  the 
ground).    Consider  now  all  about  this.'    '  O  Princess,  what  can  we  con- 
sider about  this  ?'     (655)  She  passed  the  third  door,  and  the  strings  of 
her  bodice  burst.     *  0  friends,  why  burst  the  strings  of  my  bodice  ? 
Consider  now  all  about  this.'    '  0  Princess,  your  husband  is  come  to  the 
tank,  (660)  and  for  this  reason  do  the  strings  of  your  bodice  burst.' 
She  stepped  through  the  fourth  door,  and  lo  the  end  of  her  sheet  which 
was  gathered  and  tied  up  in  front  slipped  open.     '  0  friends,  consider 
now  all  about  this.'     '  Princess,  you  are  thinking  of  him  to  whom  yon 
are  married,  (665)  hence  has  the  end  of  your  sheet  slipped  open.'    Up 


•  ^nnf  is  long  form  of  ^HTj  *  front*. 

t  These  lines  are  oonstantly  appearing  in  'vmrions  songs.  A  erow  is  supposed 
to  be  able  to  toll  the  whereabouts  of  any  person,  becaose  it  is  a  great  traveller,  and 
beoanse  its  caw  is  said  to  be  sf^,  sf^,  '  place,  place,'  and  hence  it  knows  erery 
place. 
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rose  Princess  Tilki,  and  said,  '  Hear,  O  friends  and  companions.  You 
are  bantering  me.  A  falcon  has  carried  off  my  husband.  (670)  He 
lias  probably  married  somebody  else.  If  he  were  here  now,  he  would 
have  come  to  take  me  ofE  to  his  own  house.'*  She  stepped  over  the 
fifth  doorway,  and  passed  through  the  sixth  (675)  and  the  seventh. 
Behold,  a  flag  ia  visiblef  at  the  tank.  Up  rose  Ghalhki  the  barber's 
wife  and  spoke  to  the  Princess.  (Now  Ghalhki  was  a  great  &vourite  with 
her.)    And  the  friends  and  relations  went  on. 

(680)  In  the  meantime  the  crow  flew  to  where  the  Prince  was,  and 
cawed  over  his  head.  Up  rose  Prince  Bijai  and  said,  '  Hear  you  base- 
bom  crow.  Why,  base-bom  one,  did  you  caw  P  (685)  Up  rose  the  goddess 
DxtTgi  and  said,  *  Prince,  the  love  of  your  life  has  joined  you.  And  on 
that  account  the  crow  cawed.*  Up  came  the  friends  and  relations  and 
ascended  the  high  bank  of  the  tank.  (690)  Up  rose  the  goddess  Durg& 
and  said,  '  Hear,  Prince  Bijai,  the  love  of  your  life  has  come.  Now 
go  and  block  up  the  aandni  ghdt.^X  Up  rose  the  Prince,  and  sat  down 
and  blocked  the  ghat,  (695)  Then  said  the  friends  and  companions,  and 
Tilki,  '  O  Ghalhki  ask  him  who  he  is ;  and  say  that  these  young  ladies 
want  to  bathe.'  Said  Ghalhki  the  barber's  wife.  (700)  '  0  Princess,  ask 
him  yourself.'  Then  up  rose  Tilki  and  said,  '  Hear,  O  merchant  by  the 
tank,  where  is  your  house  and  home  ?  For  what  place  have  you 
started  P§  (705)  '  My  house  is  in  Ohunghun,  and  I  am  come  to  the 
fortress  in  the  mountains.'  Said  the  friends  and  companions,  '  Sir,  be 
good  enough  to  leave  the  eandni  ghat,  for  the  young  ladies  want  to 
bathe.'  (710)  Up  rose  prince  Bijai  and  said,  '  Young  ladies,  one  watch 
will  I  consume  in  washing  my  teeth,  the  second  watch  in  bathing,  the 
third  in  worshipping  the  goddess  Durg&,  the  fourth  in  eating,  (715)  the 
fifth  in  Tnftking  myself  ready,  and  at  the  sixth  watch  will  I  leave  the 
gh&t.^  Up  rose  the  Princess  Tilki  and  said,  '  if  B&wan  Sdba  hears  this, 
he  will  fill  your  skin  with  chaff.'  (720)  When  the  prince  heard  this  he 
said,  '  How  is  the  proud  B&wan  Sdb4  P  I  would  like  to  see  the  bravery 
of  the  father-in-law.' II  Then  said  Tilki,  '  Hear,  0  merchant  by  the  tank, 
what  is  the  mother,  (725)  of  one  who  hath  such  beauty  as  you,  like  P 
What  is  your  wife  like,  who  could  for  the  sake  of  gain  send  thee  forth 

^  The  ceremony  of  gawnd,  see  note  to  verse  179. 

t  ^  *1W    o  i^lW,  *  be  viflible'. 

X  The  M/ndniC  ghdt  is  the  flight  of  steps  at  a  tank  reserved  for  Pardd-nUhin 
women.  Loose  or  impadent  fellows  can  easily  and  most  effectually  block  it  by 
simply  sitting  near  it,  as  no  respectable  woman  will  then  approach  it. 

§  A  ^rpW  is  a  dress  or  cloak  worn  by  a  man,  which,  when  he  is  going  on  a 
ionmey,  he  sends  ont  on  the  way  before  him  at  an  aaBpioions  time. 

II  nr  is  here  used,  like  ^j^  '  brother-in-law,'  as  an  abusive  term. 
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into  the  world  ?     Shame  upon  their  lives/     (730)  Up  rose  Princo  Bijai 
and  said,  'What  is  your  mother  like,  and  what  yonr  husband  like, 
that  yon  whose  body  is  lovely  as  a  flower,  (736)  are  allowed  to  wander 
alone  in  the  forest.     Shame  upon  their  lives.'     '  What  is  yonr  Honour's 
father's  name,  and  what  your  mother's  ?     YHiat  is  the  name  of  your 
brother  (740)  and  of  his  wife  ?*    Up  rose  Prince  Bijai  and  said,  *  What 
is  your  Honour's  father's  name,  and  what  your  mother's  ?'     Saith  Tilki, 
(745)  '  My  father's  name  is  B&wan  Sdbd,  my  brother's  Manik  Chand^ 
and  my  mother's  Maind.'     Saith  Prince  Bijai,   '  My  father's  name  is 
Gorakh  Singh,  (750)  and  my  mother's  Ghaghelwd.     My  brother's  name  is 
Bandhir  Chhattri,  and  his  wife's  name  is  Sonmati.'     Up  rose  Princess 
Tilki,  and  said,  '  What  is  the  name  of  your  wife's  father,  (755)  and  what 
of  her  brother,  and  mother  P  and  what  is  your  wife's  name  ?'     Up  rose 
Prince  Bijai  and  said,  *  What  is  the  name  of  your  husband's  father,  (760) 
and  what  of  your  husband's  elder  brother  ?    What  is  the  name  of  that 
elder  brother's  wife,  and  what  is  the  name  of  your  husband  ?'     Saifh 
Tilki,  'My  husband's  father's  name  is  Gk>rakh  Singh,  (765)  and  my 
husband's  elder  brother's  name  is  Randhir  Chhattri.      My  husband's 
mother's  name  is  Gaghelwa,  and  that  of  my  husband's  brother's  wife  is 
Sonmati,  but  I  never  came  to  know  my  husband's  name.'     Saith  Prince 
Bijai,  (770)   '  My  wife's  father's  name  is  Bdwan  Subd,  and  her  mother's 
name  is  Maind,  but  my  wife's  name  I  never  came  to  know.'     When 
Tilki  heard  these  words  she  turned  back  her  face  which  had  been  facing 
him,*  (775)  and  Chalhki  rose  and  said,  *  Hear,  my  brother-in-law,t  you 
have  been  talking  to  your  wife  before  you  have  taken  her  to  your  house.]! 
0  Prince,  you  must  pay  the  customary  forfeit.'     The  Prince  gave  her 
a  gold  mohar,  (780)  and  then  she  continued,  'O  Prince,  in  excellent 
manner  will  I  prepare  the  marriage  platform  for  you,  and  will  send  for  a 
well-read  pandit.     In  excellent  manner  will  I  send  you  home  with  your 
wife.'    Up  rose  Prince  Bijai  and  said,  (785)  '  I  have  taken  the  thirty-six 
gods  upon  my  head  (in  a  vow)  that  till  I  shall  have  cut  my  father's  chains 
(I  will  not  do  this).'     Then  said  the  goddess  Ddrgd  to  him,  '  Leap  upon 

*  A  woman  cannot  talk  to  her  hiuband  in  pnblio. 

t  A  •l*!^!^^!  is  the  hnflband  of  a  hnsband's  sister     (•I^O*    ^  woman  is 

Allowed  to  banter  with  her  •I'l^ii,^!.  Ohalhki,  of  oonrse,  was  not  really  married  to 
Tilki's  brother,  bnt  amongst  women  of  the  same  village  who  are  friends,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  call  each  other  sister  or  other  blood-relations  and  when  not  of  the  same 
village,  sister-in-law  or  other  relationship  by  marriage.  In  verse  678  we  have  seen 
that  Chalhki  and  the  princess  were  great  friends,  and  from  this  it  evidently  appears 
that  they  did  not  belong  to  the  same  village.  Hence  they  called  each  other  sister- 
in-law.  And  as  Chalhki  called  Tilki  her  husband's  sister,  she  ezeroised  the  privilege 
of  bantering  Tilki' s  hnsband. 

%  See  note  about  gatmd  to  verse  179. 
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ihy  horsd  and  ride  away.  These  friends  and  companions  (790)  will 
nake  jon  forget  yonr  vow.  Prince,  look  not  behind  or  before.'  When 
the  Prinoe  heard  this  (he  leaped  npon  his  horse),  and  when  Tilki  heard 
it,  she  seized  the  horse's  bridle,  saying,  (795)  '  My  Lord,  hear  my  little 
word.  Twelve  years  have  passed,  and  I  have  thonght  of  the  vermilion 
of  my  forehead  as  but  a  dream.*  To-day  it  has  come  back  to  me. 
0  husband  stay  here  bat  one  night.  (800)  In  my  body  a  fire  is  rising,  O 
husband,  to-day  put  that  fire  out.'  Up  rose  Prince  Bijai  and  said,  '  Hear 
me,  0  slender  wife.  How  can  I  put  that  fire  out  ?  (805)  I  have  placed 
the  goddess  Durgi  round  my  neck,  and,  if  I  do  as  you  desire,  all  the  gods 
will  be  displeased  with  me.  I  would  be  killed  in  the  open  battle-field.' 
When  Tilki  heard  these  words,  she  began  to  weep  bitterly.  (810)  *  Hus- 
band, from  to-day  thou  hast  deserted  me.'  Said  the  Prince,  *  Wife, 
be  patient  in  your  heart.  This  very  day  will  I  conquer  in  the  fight, 
and  come  to  your  house.'  When  she  heard  this  she  said  (815)  *  Hus- 
band, I  will  let  go  the  horse's  bridle  if  to-day  you  will  show  me  some  of 
your  skill,'  but  the  prinoe  touched  the  horse's  flanks  with  his  heel,  and 
Hichchhal  flew  into  the  air. 

The  friends  and  companions  returned  (820)  to  the  female  apart- 
ments, to  where  was  queen  Maind,  and  her  eye  fell  upon  them.  '  Ye 
gods,'  said  the  queen  'Hear  me.  Princess  Tilki.  (825)  I  gave  yon 
leave  for  two  half  hours,  where  have  you  passed  the  whole  night,  and 
why  is  your  face  sad  ?'  '  O  mother,  the  tank  was  very  exquisite,  and  I 
went  round  and  round  it  to  look  at  it.  (830)  'Twas  there  that  I  passed 
the  whole  night.  The  west  wind  blew  hard,  and  that  is  why  my  huoe 
is  sad.'  When  the  mother  had  heard  this,  they  all  went  away  to  their 
own  apartments. 

(835)  In  the  meanwhile,  the  goddess  Durg&  said,  '  Prince,  hear  my 
words.  Now  is  your  lucky  time.  Your  first  fight  will  be  with  Mdnik 
Cband,  and  your  second  with  B&wan  Sdb4'.  (840)  So  he  went  to  the 
fortress  of  Jirhul,  where  flows  the  river  Jhirjhir.  He  made  his  horse 
to  leap  into  it,  and  behold  his  sword  fell  into  the  river.  Prinoe  Bijai 
began  to  lament,  (845),  '  Alas,  I  listened  to  no  advice,  but  came  to  the 
prison  of  my  own  accord.  My  sword  has  fallen  into  the  Jhirjhir,  how 
now  will  I  be  able  to  show  my  bravery  P'  Lo,  np  rose  the  colt  Hich- 
chhal and  said  (850)  *  Prince,  you  were  bom  from  a  Chhattri's  womb. 
If  you  are  distressed  at  so  little  as  this,  when  the  time  for  fighting  with 
weapons  comes,  how  will  you  bear  it  ?  Seven  rivers  of  blood  will 
iBsiie  fofih.  (855)  Prince,  harden  now  your  heart.'  Then  said  the  colt 
*  Prince,  hold  the  bridle  tightly,  and  I  will  dive  into  the  river  Jhirjhir, 
and  bring  out  the  sword  in  my  teeth,'  (860)  and,  behold,  Hichchhal 

*  Yennilion  is  worn  only  by  married  women. 
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brought  out  the  sword,  and  went  along  to  the  fortress  of  Jirhul.  Abore 
the  fortress  was  planted  a  hedge  of  solid  bamboos,*  and  below  was  a 
clump  of  (thorny)  hdhur8,f  (865)  and  enoircled  bj  these  was  the  fortress 
of  Jirhul.  He  cut  down  the  bdbur$ft  and  with  his  sword  the  bamboos ; 
and  then  he  entered  within  the  ramparts.  The  prince  went  round  it  in 
all  directions  (870),  but  nowhere  could  he  find  an  entrance  to  the  inner 
fort.  At  last  on  one  side  he  found  a  doorway,  but  the  doors  were 
tightly  shut.  Hiohchhal  gave  them  a  violent  ldck,§  and  the  tightly  shut 
doors  burst  open.  (875)  There  there  were  two  watchmen,  and  saith  the 
goddess  Durg&, '  Hear,  Prince  Bijai,  now  is  your  time,  make  a  b^^inning|| 
here.'  (880)  The  prince  killed  both  of  these  watchmen,  (and  out  off) 
their  heads,  and  he  gave  his  sword  blood  to  taste.  The  Prince  cut 
through  the  second  door,  and  the  third  door  was  cut  through  and  the 
fourth,  (885)  fifth  and  sixth.  At  the  last  were  found  all  the  shopkeepers, 
and  B&wan  Sdb&'s  prime-minister  was  seated  there,  casting  np  the 
account  of  the  food  given  to  the  prisoners.  (890)  Up  rose  the  goddess 
Durgi  and  said, '  K'ill  all  the  shopkeepers,  and  the  prime-minister.*  So 
the  prince  hacked  till  he  had  made  a  clear  space  and  then  he  cut  through 
the  seventh  door,  (895)  so  that  the  edge  of  the  sword  became  blunt.  The 
prisoners  were  all  still  in  prison,  and  when  they  saw  him  they  began  to 
weep.  *  Is  this  Prince  Manik  Chand,  (900)  or  King  Biwan  Sdb4  ?' 
And  they  said,  *  How  will  the  King  treat  us  ?'  But  up  rose  Prince  Bijai 
and  said,  *  It  is  not  my  father-in-law  B4wan  S6bA.  (905)  My  name,  0 
prisoners,  is  Prince  Bijai.  Be  patient  in  your  hearts,  and  I  will  bring 
back  the  vermilion  to  your  (wives')  foreheads.'lf  He  began  to  cut  the 
bonds  of  the  prisoners.  He  cut  and  cut  and  made  a  clear  space.  (910) 
Then  up  he  rose  and  said,  *  Hear,  0  prisoners,  plunder  B4wan's  market/ 
which  they  did,  and  then  went  to  B4wan's  tank.  Then  up  rose  Prince  Bijai 
and  said,  (915)  as  he  began  to  search  for  his  father  and  his  brother, 
*  What  has  become  of  my  father  Gorakh  Singh,  and  what  of  my  brother 
Kandhir  Chhattri  ?  Has  B&wan  Siiba  had  them  hung  P '  Then  up  rose  his 
father  Gorakh  Singh**  (920)  (saying)  '  Is  this  a  goblin  or  a  demon  ?'  Up 
rose  Prince  Bijai  and  said,  *  It  is  neither  a  goblin  nor  a  demon.  I  came  hero 

•  ^oi»l^,  ^  kind  of  thin,  stroxiff ,  male  bamboo  nged  for  fences, 
f  l^iOl*ll  is  long  form  of  IWTT^  or  IW^fT^t,  a  bdbw  dump. 
{  WTV,  flee  verse  215. 
§  VRT  is  long  form  of  <n^>  *  foot.* 
II  ^ITOT  «  a  beginning. 
^  See  note  to  verse  798. 

••  Evidently  Gorakh  Singh  and  Bandhir  had  been  imprisoned  separately  from 
the  rest  of  the  marriage  procession,  and  bad  not  yet  been  released. 
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to  the  priBon  of  mine  own  accord,  my  name  is  Prince  Bijai/  (925)  Then 
said  his  father  Gorakh  Singh  '  Have  you  come  of  your  own  accord  to 
the  priflon  ?  Tou  who  are  the  last  grasshopper  of  your  fiimily.  Ton 
have  extinguished  your  family  by  doing  so.  How  did  you  escape  from 
Sonmati  ?  (930)  You  are  the  support  of  her  life.*  Then  the  Prince  called 
the  goddess  Durgd  to  mind,  and  upset  the  millstone  (which  was  laid 
against  the  door  of  their  dungeon),  and  stood  face  to  face  with  them. 
Prince  Bijai  began  to  weep,  (935)  '  O  father  has  the  Stib&  given  you  all 
these  tortures  P'  XTp  rose  his  &ther  Gbrakh  Singh  and  said,  and  he  and 
Bandhir  began  to  weep, — ^up  he  rose  and  said,  '  In  a  former  life  I  got 
written  in  my  fiite,  (940)  the  (troubles)  which  I  suffered  in  Bawan's 
fortress.'  He  said,  moreover,  *  Gk>  back.  Prince,  to  your  own  country.' 
'  0  father,  up  to  now  I  have  been  but  a  single  life,  now  we  have  become 
three  princes,  (945)  and  in  whatever  direction  I  can  look,  I  will  take* 
possession  of  the  fortress,'  so  saying  he  set  fire  to  B&wan's  prison  and 
departed.  He  came  to  B&wan's  tank,  (950)— to  the  tank  called  Bhilwari. 
Just  then  a  procession  of  barbers  was  passing  by,  and  the  Prince  had 
them  stopped  and  brought  to  him,  and  told  them  to  shave  all  the  pri<» 
soneiB.  He  then  bought  them  clothes,  (955)  and  prepared  food  for  them. 
They  all  bathed,  and  according  to  the  rank  of  each  he  gave  them  suit* 
able  appareL  Up  rose  Prince  Bijai  and  said,  (960)  '  All  you  go  home  to 
your  houses  together,  my  life  (t.  e.  I)  will  remain  here  alone.  Do  you  all 
unite  in  blessing  me.  I  myself  will  conquer  in  the  fight  and  come  home 
today.'  Up  rose  the  prisoners  and  said,  (965)  *  We  will  make  a  crowd 
behind  your  honour,'  but  the  Prince  said,  '  No,  all  go  to  your  own 
conntry.'  So  they  all  went  away,  only  his  father  and  his  brother  remained 
behind.  (970)  So  up  rose  Prince  Bijai  and  said,  *  Hear,  my  colt  Hich* 
chhal,  take  home  my  father  and  my  brother.'  Away  flew  Hichchhal 
towards  the  sky,  and  arrived  at  the  country  of  Ghunghun.  (975) 
Sonmati's  gaxe  falls  upon  him,  and  she  bums  herself  to  ashes  with 
•nger.  *  O  Hichchhal,  what  kind  of  corpse  have  you  hung  to  yourself  ? 
Where  have  you  left  him  who  is  my  life.  Hichchhal,  haste  and  go  to  the 
prince,  (980)  and  be  victorious  in  the  fight  and  come  back  at  once.  Then 
will  I  cover  your  hoofs  with  gold  '.  Away  went  the  colt  Hichchhal  to 
where  the  tiger  (t.  e.  Bijai)  is  crouching  and  told  him  all  that  Sonmatl 
had  said.  (985)  Up  rose  the  goddess  Durgd  and  said,  *  Prince,  now  is 
your  time,  come  to  the  well  of  BhSwadLnan.'  So  he  (destroyed)  the 
tank  and  mixed  it  up  with  dust,  and  took  up  his  station  by  the  well.  (990) 
Thither  came  some  of  Bdwan's  damsels  to  draw  water,  and  he  began  to 
banter  with  them.  *  Good  sir,  from  what  country  are  you  a  traveller  P 
If  king  Bawan  Stib&  hear  of  this,  (995)  he  will  kill  you  and  fill  your  skin 

*.  v^WI9»  see  Terse  216. 
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with  chaff/  When  the  Prince  heard  these  words,  he  smashed  all 
their  water-jars^  and  tore  from  them  their  ornaments,  and  the  damsels 
went  away  from  him  with  their  clothes  torn,  (1000)  and  came  to  Bawan'a 
audience-chamber.  Said  thej,  '  Hear,  proud  Bawan  Sdbi,  some  king 
has  come,  and  cut  all  the  fetters  of  your  prisoners.  (1005)  He  has 
plundered  B^wan's  market.  He  has  fired  the  fortress  of  Jirhul.  He 
has  mixed  up  your  tank  with  dust,  and  he  has  brought  us  to  this  evil 
plight.  Has  the  woodworm  attacked  your  arm,  0  Suba  ?  '  (1010)  When 
B&wan  heard  these  words  he  burnt  himself  to  ashes  with  anger.  *  Hear 
me,  son  M4nik  Chand  :  make  ready  your  army.  Fasten  the  pad  on  BhS- 
waranan  the  elephant,  (1015)  and  seize  the  base-bom  one  and  bring  him 
here.  1  will  see  what  sort  of  man  he  is.  1  will  make  the  base-bom 
one  cut  grass.'  So  the  Prince  makes  ready  his  army,  the  dust  whereof 
reaches  to  heaven ;  (1020)  and  the  trumpets  sound  the  call  to  battle. 
Up  rose  the  goddess  Durga  and  said,  '  Prince,  here  is  Milnik  Ghand's 
army. '  So  he  made  his  horse  to  prance  in  the  field,  and  stood  up  before 
(the  army)  in  answer  to  the  challenge.  (1025)  He  stopped  all  the  army, 
and  the  battle  with  weapons  began.  As  the  Prince  attacked  them, 
Durgd  overshadowed  (and  protected  him).  He  hacked  and  hewed 
till  he  had  cleared  the  battlefield,*  (1030),  and  only  Prince  Manik 
Ghand  survived.  His  nose  he  cut  off,  and  then  his  ears  and  arms,  and 
then  he  tied  him  up  with  his  horse's  heel-ropes.  (1035)  Manik  Chand 
went  off  to  B4wan's  audience-chamber,  and  appeared  before  his  eyes. 
Bawan  became  filled  with  rage  and  drunk  with  it.  Up  rose  the  proud 
Biwan  Siib4  and  said,  (1040)  '  It  would  have  been  better  if  you  had  been 
killed  in  the  open  battle-field  than  that  you  shoxdd  come  home  with  your 
ears  cut  off.  You  were  born  from  a  Ghhattri's  womb.'  When  .Bawan 
had  heard  all  this,  he  made  ready  his  own  army,  (1045)  and  started,  and 
arrived  at  the  open  field,  and  then  again  began  the  battle  with  weapons. 
The  Prince  hacked  and  hewed  till  he  had  cleared  the  battle-field,  and 
only  King  Bawan  Sdbd  survived.  (1050)  With  hands  humbly  cXasped 
Bawan  says,  *  Sir,  hear  my  little  word.  I  am  your  father-in-law.  Spare 
my  life.'  But  the  Prince  leaped  and  cut  off  his  head.  (1055)  So  he 
hacked  and  hewed,  till  he  had  cleared  the  battle-field  and  went  off  to 
B&wan's  castle. 

Now  the  Prince  begins  to  feel  boastful.  '  If  there  had  not  been 
strength  in  my  thighs,  if  there  had  not  been  valour  in  my  arms,  tjien 
(1060)  what  could  the  goddess  Durg4  have  done.'  At  this  the  goddess 
Durgd  became  displeased,  and  the  horse  and  Prince  falls  into  a  welL 
Behold,  Tilki  had  mounted  a  high  upper  room  and,  her  gaze  fftUing 

*  LU,  *  made  a  clear  field '. 
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vpon  the  Prince,  (1065)  she  oasi  magic  arrows*  to  him.  Then  she  and 
Ghalkhi  the  harher's  wife  came,  and  palled  out  the  prince  bj  the  arms. 
They  took  him  to  the  wheel  of  Bnddhd  the  potter.f  (1070)  Up  rose 
Princess  Tilki  and  said,  0  Bnddhti,  if  yon  will  bring  back  the  vermilion 
to  my  forehead)  I  will  give  yon  half  my  kingdom. 

(Bere  the  potter  is  supposed  to  bring  the  prince  to  life.)  Then 
Chalhki  sent  for  a  weU-read  pandit,  and  in  excellent  manner  did  the 
prince  take  her  gSX  to  his  honse.  (1075)  Half  her  kingdom  he  gave 
to  the  potter,  and  the  other  half  did  he  now  give  to  the  Br&hman. 

The  prince  went  outside  before  the  door  of  the  palace,  and  there 
was  a  younger  brother  of  Tilki's  known  as  Sumj  Mall,  who  said,  *  It  is  a 
good  thing  he  has  come  out  of  the  housow  (1080)  Ho  there,  attack  him 
with  fieiy  missiles.'  So  (the  servants)  fired  fiery  missiles  at  him,  and 
Prince  Bijai  began  to  bum.  Then  (Tilki)  began  to  call  to  memory  all 
the  virtuous  actions  which  she  had  performed  in  any  of  the  three  worlds. 
'  0  my  virtuous  actions,  unite  together  and  be  my  assistance.'  (1085) 
8o  she  throws  out  magic  arrows,  and  saved  the  prince.  Then  she  took 
a  sword  in  her  hand,  and  cut  oS  all  (the  enemies')  heads. 

She  had  one  little  brother,  still  at  the  breast,  remaining.  (1090) 
'  Him,'  she  said,  '  I  will  take  with  me,  and  will  thereby  keep  in  existence 
the  relationship  of  brother,  for,  0  my  husband,  I  will  sow  Bawan's  castle 
with  charcoal.'§  The  prince  made  her  ascend  her  litter,  and  started, 
and  they  halted  half  way  on  the  road.  (1095)  (Saith  the  little  brother) 
'I  will  sleep  in  the  bosom-  of  the  prineOi'  The  prince  became  sleepy, 
and  the  base-bom  little  brother  had  with  him  fifty-six  knives,  which  he 
throst  into  the  prince's  throat,  and  then  hid  himself  inside  the  litter. 

(1100)  The  dawn  came,  and  the  morning  broke,  and  saith  the 
princess,  '  O  Chalhki,  wake  my  husband.'  Chalhki  went  to  awake  him, 
but  when  she  saw  him,  she  fell  &inting,  and  the  princess  Tilki  began  to 
weep.  (1105)  '  On  neither  side  have  I  any  one  now,  for  I  deserted  my 
father's  house.' 

In  the  meantime  the  sandal  tree  in  Sonmati's  court-yard  withered, 
and  her  gaze  fell  upon  it,  and  she  fell  upon  the  earth.  (1110)  Then  she 
ran,  she  ran  to  the  goddess  Durg&'s  altar-platform.  '  0  Durga,  if  the 
lad II  has  committed  a  &ult  (spare  him).  I  would  never  cut  off  my 
right  hand.^     0  Durg&,  if  the  Prince  is  victorious  this  time,  (1115) 

*  IM,  India's  arrow.    A  kind  of  magio  weapon. 

t  The  prince  was  evidently  drowned.    When  a  man  is  drowned,  natives  lay 
>iTn  on  a  horisontal  potter's  wheel,  which  they  revolve  rapidly  to  make  him  vomit. 
X  The  ceremony  of  gau/nd  see  verse  179. 
§  I.  e.  bom  it  to  ashes. 
II  ^^iVT  is  strong  form  of  WTW^i  *  a  boy.' 
f  I.  s.  he  is  yonr  devoted  helper,  and  like  a  right  hand  to  yon. 

T  T 
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I  will  thatch  jour  temple  with  gold\  Then  Sonmatl  hastened  away  to 
the  Prince,  and  there  she  called  to  mind  her  former  virtuons  actions. 
She  split  open  her  finger-nail,*  (1120)  bronghtf  the  prince  into  life, 
and  took  him  home.  Then  songs  of  rejoicings  began  to  be  played.  So 
up  rose  the  Princess  Somnati, '  O  Hemiyd,  now  is  the  lucky  time  for  the 
prince,'  (1125)  and  up  rose  Prince  Bijai  and  said,  *  O  Hemiy^  tell  my 
sister-in-law  to  bring  to  me  the  boys  who  gave  me  good  advice.'  So  his 
sister-in-law  did  so,  (1130)  and  the  Prince  ordered  them  to  be  clothed  in 
apparel  of  honour,  and  had  them  all  feasted  on  sweetmeats,  and  laughing 
and  sporting  the  boys  went  away. 

Then  the  prince  began  to  live  as  a  householder,  (1135)  and  called 
upon  the  name  of  Ram.  He  held  a  great  function  in  honour  of  the 
goddess  Durg4,  who  was  thus  made  very  happy,  (and  said)  *  O  prince^ 
may  you  live  for  years  from  age  to  age.' 

*  Many  persons  are  supposed  to  carry  ambrosia  in  their  finger,  which  is  capable 
of  bringing  dead  persons  to  life.     Cf,  song  of  Gopi  Chand,  last  paragraph. 

t  i/ll0^  see  verse  216. 
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I. — The  Theory  of  the  Winter  Bains  of  Northern  India, — By  Henbt 
F.  Blanfobd,  p.  R.  S.,  President,  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Meteo- 
rological Beporter  to  the  Government  of  India, 

[Beoeived  and  Bead  March  5th,  1884.] 

(With  Plate  I.) 

It  has  long  been  a  commonplace  of  meteorological  hand-books, 
that  the  winter,  or,  as  it  is  more  frequently  (but  less  accurately)  termed, 
the  north-east  monsoon,  is  dne  to  a  reversal  of  those  conditions  which, 
in  the  summer  season,  set  in  movement  a  flow  of  air  from  equatorial 
regions  towards  the  plains  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia.     But,  beyond 
this  general  statement  of  fact,  very  little  has  been  done  towards  working 
oat  the  physical  characteristics  of  this  familiar  phenomenon   of  the 
Indian  winter ;  and  such  vague  conceptions  as  are  implied  in  the  popular 
theory,  leave  entirely  unexplained  the  well-known  occurrence  of  rain, 
about  Christmas  time,  in  Upper  India ;  a  region,  which,  according  to 
that  theory,  should  then  be  the  seat  of  a  barometric  maximum,  the  fount 
and  source  of  the  winter  monsoon. 

Since  the  establishment  of  a  Meteorological  Department  under  the 
Government  of  India,  has  rendered  it  possible  to  study  the  weather  of 
India  as  a  whole,  from  day  to  day,  some  insight  has  been  gained  into 
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the  phenomena  which  precede  and  accompany  the  cold-weather  rainfall 
of  Northern  India.  In  each  of  the  annnal  reports  on  the  Meteorology 
of  India,  in  recent  years,  two  or  three  instances  of  this  cold  weather 
rainfall  have  been  described  and  illustrated  at  some  length ;  and  at  the 
present  time,  although  many  important  points  still  require  further  eluci- 
dation, it  is  at  least  possible  to  set  forth  some  generalizations  on  the 
conditions  which  usher  in  the  precipitation  of  the  cold- weather  rainSi 
and  on  the  probable  source  of  the  vapour  which  feeds  them. 

The  four  charts  on  Plate  I  exhibit  the  average  distribution  of  at- 
mospheric pressure  in  the  months  of  November,  December,  January,  and 
February.  These  charts,  being  based  on  the  registers  of  duly  verified 
barometers  during  the  last  seven  years,  corrected  to  a  common  standard 
and  reduced  to  sea-level  values  from  elevations,  determined  in  all  but 
a  few  exceptional  instances,  by  actual  spirit-levelUng  to  the  mean  sea- 
surface,  may  be  accepted  as  representing,  with  a  near  approximation  to 
truth,  the  relative  differences  of  pressure  which  characterize  the  winter 
months  in  India.*  Certain  characters  common  to  all,  may  be  regarded 
as  distinctive  of  the  season.  The  seat  of  highest  pressure  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Peshawar.  Whether  this  may  be  taken  as  indicating 
that  the  pressure  on  the  highlands  of  Gabul  is  also  greater  than  at  similar 
elevations  over  the  plains  of  India  is,  however,  very  doubtful.  The 
situation  of  Peshawar  on  a  plain  of  moderate  extent,  girt  around  with 
mountains,  is  such  that  the  high  pressure  may  be  and  very  probably 
is  a  local  effect  of  the  cooled  air,  draining  on  all  sides  from  the  sur- 
rounding slopes  and  filling  the  basin  from  which  its  escape  is  much 
obstructed.  A  similar  high  pressure  is  shewn  by  some  other  stations 
near  the  foot  of  the  N.  W.  Himalaya,  of  which  Dehra  is  a  notable 
example.  The  conditions  of  pressure  at  higher  elevations  over  the 
Himalaya,  will  be  noticed  presently. 

The  next  feature  to  be  noticed  is  that,  throughout  the  winter 
months,  the  axis  of  average  high  pressure  on  the  plains  and  plateaux 
of  India,  occupies  nearly  the  same  situation  as  that  of  low  pressure  at 

*  Rigorously  speaking  any  snch  representation  mnst  of  oonrse  involve  an 
element  of  unreality,  which  is  the  greater,  the  greater  the  diiferenoe  of  land  leyeli 
in  the  area  embraced  in  the  chart ;  and,  where,  as  in  the  case  of  India,  large  portaons 
of  the  area  differ  by  2,000  feet  and  upwards,  this  element  attains  to  some  im- 
portance. Although  it  may  not  seriously  impair  the  value  of  the  chart  as  an  illiis- 
tration  of  the  pressure-differences  or  potentials  which  miiiyitffti?^  the  system  of  wind- 
currents,  the  fact  that  the  lower  strata  of  air,  resting  on  low  aJluvial  plains,  hftve 
no  horizontal  extension  to  the  higher  plateaux  and  cannot  therefore  be  directly  and 
immediately  influenced  by  the  atmospheric  pressure  there  existing,  is  one  that  mnst 
be  kept  in  view  in  discussing  the  relation  of  the  winds  to  the  preesure-distribaftion. 
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the  opposite  season.  It  extends  from  Upper  Sind  across  Bajpntana  and 
the  Central  India  plateau  to  Chntia  Nagpnr;  the  pressure  along  this 
axis  declining,  more  or  less  irregularly,  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  To  the 
north  of  this  ridge,  a  trough  of  relatively  low  pressure  on  the  Gangetic 
plain  separates  it  from  the  higher  pressure  along  the  foot  of  the  Hima- 
laya, and,  in  most  years,  the  pressure  in  the  Punjab  is  Bdmewhat  lower 
than  that  of  Western  Bajputana.  On  the  other  hand,  to  the  south  of 
this  axis,  the  pressure  fells  gradually  down  to  Gape  Comorin  and  Tra- 
vancore  ;  being,  however,  considerably  higher  .on  the  east  than  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  peninsula.  In  fact,  the  isobars  run  down  the  peninsula 
almost  parallel  with  the  west  coast.  The  low  pressure  area  which  runs 
down  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula  is  prolonged  to  the  north,  up  the 
Gulf  of  Cambay,  producing  a  northward  bend  in  the  isobars  of  that 
region  very  similar  to  that  shewn  by  them  in  the  summer  monsoon, 
but  ^th  reversed  gradients. 

Hence  the  cold  weather  distribution  of  pressure  may  be  not  inaptly 
described  as  a  reversal  of  that  which  charaoteriaes  the  summer  mon- 
soon ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  the  barometric  differences  between  the 
extremes,  and  therefore  the  gradients  effective  in  producing  the  monsoon 
current,  are  less  than  half  as  great,  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  axis 
of  high  pressure  across  Northern  India  lies  further  south  than  its 
opposite  in  the  summer  monsoon.  It  lies  well  across  the  middle  of  the 
plateau  to  the  south  of  the  Gkuiges,  instead  of  following  the  course  of 
the  river,  or,  as  not  unfrequently  happens  in  the  case  of  the  summer 
trough  of  depression,  somewhat  to  the  north  of  it.  Thus,,  both  in 
summer  and  winter,  low  pressure  tends  to  prevail  in  some  part  or  other 
of  the  Grangetic  valley  and  the  Punjab  ;  but  in  the  summer  the  gradient 
declines  towards  the  N.  W.,  in  the  winter,  to  the  S.  B. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  normal  distribution  of  pressure 
is  restricted  to  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
stratuui  less  than  7,000  feet  in  vertical  thickness,  measured  from  the 
sea-level.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  row  of  stations  on  the  plains  of  the 
Punjab  and  Ganges,  ranging  from  Peshawar  down  to  Pumeah,  shews 
a  small,  but  decided,  fall  of  pressure  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.,  when  all  the 
mean  readings  are  reduced  to  their  equivalent  values  at  the  sea-level. 
Hut  if  the  mean  pressures  of  the  hill- stations,  Murree,  Ghakrata,  and 
DarjeeHng  (all  of  which  are  between  6,000  and  7,000  feet,  or  a  little 
over  the  latter  elevation),  be  reduced  to  a  common  level  of  7,000  feet, 
the  gradient  at  that  elevation  is  found  to  be  slightly,  but  distinctly,  re- 
versed ;  Darjeeling,  the  easternmost  station,  shewing  the  highest  pressure. 
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Sea-Uvel  Equivalents  of  Atmospheric  Pressure  on  the  Punjab  and 

Oangetic  Plains, 

November.     December.       Jannaiy.       February, 
ins.  iiiB.  inB..  ins. 

Peshawar 30098  30174.  30*  161  30116 

Lahore  '023  -097  '084  -029 

Delhi -017  -089  -076  -020 

Lncknow  '008  "078  '062  '006 

Patna 29-995  '066  '060  -001 

Pumeah    -966  -028  '036  29-977 

EquivalerUs  at  7,000  feet  of  Atmospheric  Pressure  at  Stations  on  the  outer 

Himalaya, 

November.     December.      Jannaxy.       Febroary. 
ins.  ins.  ins.  ins. 

Darjeeling 23-404f         23380         23339         23  320 

Chakrata   '360  -340  '305  -281 

Mturee  '356  332  302  268 

It  was  shewn  also  in  a  paper  on  the  winds  of  Northern  India,*  and 
in  the  Indian  Meteorologists^  Vade  Mecum,f  that,  as  between  the 
Himalaya  and  Ceylon,  the  plane  of  nentral  pressure,  in  Jannary  and 
February,  is  at  a  lower  level  than  7,000  feet ;  but  not  in  the  months 
of  November  and  December ;  at  least  as  an  average  condition.  To  this 
point,  which  is  important,  I  shall  presently  return. 

These  facts  of  the  pressure-distribution  prepare  us  then  to  expect 
that  which  our  wind-registers  shew,  viz,,  that  the  winter  monsoon  is  a 
much  shallower,  weaker,  and  more  unsteady  current  than  its  correlative 
of  the  summer  season.  On  the  plains,  the  air  is  very  calm  in  the  Pun- 
jab ;  and,  to  the  south  and  south-east,  flows  as  a  veiy  gentle  current, 
chiefly  a  day  wind,  drifting  from  the  N.  W.  down  the  Gangetic  plain  j 
from  north  or  N.  E.,  and  somewhat  stronger,  across  the  Central  Indian 
plateau  and  the  Satpuras ;  and  from  north  or  N.  N.  W.  in  Lower 
Bengal ;  then  turning  to  N.  E.  or  E.  in  the  northern  part  of  the  penin- 
sula, while,  down  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  it  is  pretty  steady  as  the  well- 
known  N.  E.  monsoon.  It  turns,  therefore,  in  an  anticyclonic  curve 
around  the  seat  of  maximum  pressure  in  North  Western  India.  Its  rate 
of  movement,  its  comparative  steadiness,  and  its  mean  direction  may  be 
estimated  from  the  following  tables : — 

•  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  164,  p.  568. 
t  Page  175. 
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Percentage  of  Wind^directions  a/nd  Mean  Daily  Movement  of  the  Wind>  at 
Stations  in  Northern  India  during  the  Winter  Monsoon. 

(November  to  February.) 
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On  comparing  these  tables  with  those  for  the  snmmer  monsoon, 
at  the  same  stations,  the  relative  greater  frequency  of  calms,  moro 
especially  in  the  Punjab  and  the  Gangetio  plains,  the  inferior  steadiness 
of  the  wind  in  the  prevailing  quarter,  and  the  veiy  low  absolute  rate 
of  its  movement  are  strikingly  apparent.  The  highest  rates  of  move* 
ment  are  in  Western  India,  as  are  also  those  of  the  summer  winds,  but 
the  former  vary  from  less  than  half  to  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  latter, 
and  the  directions  are  much  more  variable. 

It  is  further  to  be  noticed  that,  while,  at  most  stations,  there  is  one 
direction  of  decided  maximum,  with  some  oscillation  on  either  side 
(this  being  the  local  direction  of  the  winter  monsoon),  at  stations  in  the 
Punjab  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  Gkmgetic  plain,  and  abo  at  JhanBi, 
Jubbulpore,  Ghikalda,  Mount  Abu,  and  Kurrachee,  there  is  a  distinct 
secondary  maximum  from  an  opposite  quarter ;  and,  at  Mount  Abn, 
Neemuch,  and  Bickaneer,  a  certain  absolute  preponderance  of  southerly 
winds.  These  are  the  winds  which  interrupt  the  winter  monsoon  and 
bring  up  the  vapour  that  is  condensed  on  the  Himalaya  as  snow,  and 
on  the  plains  of  Northern  India  as  the  winter  rains  of  that  region. 

In  fact,  not  only  is  the  barometric  gradient  which  characterizes 
the  winter  monsoon  less  highly  inclined  than  that  of  the  opposite  season, 
and  the  vertical  height  to  which  it  prevails  (the  elevation  of  the  neutral 
plane)  considerably  less,  but  it  is  more  frequently  reversed,  and  espe- 
cially so  in  January  and  February  ;  and,  as  a  temporary  phenomenon, 
barometric  minima,  with  the  UBual  vortical  systems  of  winds,  occasionally 
appear  in  Northern  India.  On  such  occasions,  nun  almost  invariably 
follows,  beginning  generally  over  the  mountains  that  hem  in  the  Pun- 
jab, and  on  the  plains  at  their  foot,  and  thence  extending  to  the  east 
and  south-east ;  while  the  barometric  depression  moves  eastward,  and 
cold  westerly  winds,  bringing  fine  weather  and  a  wave  of  high  baro- 
metric pressure,  follow  up  in  the  rear. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  history  of  which  has  hitherto  been 
traced  out,  the  barometric  minimum  first  appeared,  and  was  apparently 
formed  in  some  part  of  the  great  north-western  plain,  most  frequently 
in  the  Punjab  or  Upper  Sind;  but,  in  some  cases,  in  Western  Raj- 
putana.  Mr.  F.  Chambers  has  put  forward  the  suggestion*  that  these 
minima  travel  hither  from  regions  further  west,  from  the  plateau  ci 
Beloochistan  or  the  still  loftier  mountain-tract  of  Afghanistan  ;  but  this 
seems  to  be  a  misapprehension.  We  have,  indeed,  no  observatory  in 
Afghanistan,  and  it  may  be  long  before  any  systematic  observation  is 
possible  in  that  interesting,  but  turbulent,  country.  Bui  an  observatoiy 
has  existed  for  some  years  past  at  Quetta,  and,  although  its  elevation  is 

*  Nature,  yoI.  xziii,  p.  400. 
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not  known  with  sufficient  precision  to  admit  of  its  barometric  register 
being  rednced  to  terms  comparable  with  those  of  the  Sind  and  Pnnjab 
stations,  I  have  compared  the  oscillations  of  the  Qaetta  barometer  with 
those  in  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  when  barometric  nrn'Tn'Tn^  have  appeared 
in  Upper  Sind,  and  find  that,  with  two  very  doubtful  exceptions,  in 
January  and  February  1880,  any  fall  of  pressure  at  Quettib  was  either 
simnltaneouB  with  the  fall  in  Sind,  or  somewhat  later.  In  one  of  these 
exceptional  instances,  there  was  a  slight  iall  at  Quetta  two  days,  and 
in  the  other  one  day,  before  it  took  place  at  Jacobabad ;  but  on  both 
occasions,  the  great  fall,  when  the  minimum  was  established  in  Upper 
Sind,  was  simultaneous  at  both  stations.  In  such  cases  as  that  of  the 
25th  January  1878  (when  the  minimum  first  appeared  at  Deesa)  and 
those  of  January,  February,  and  March  1881  (when  a  barometric  depress 
sion.  which  had  existed  in  Western  Bajputana  throughout  the  cold 
season,  was  simply  intensified  immediately  prior  to  the  rainfall),  there 
oonld  be  no  question  of  a  depression  travelling  from  the  westward. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  North- Western  India  even,  that  barometric 
fwiTi^TTift.  are  occasionally  formed  in  the  winter  months :  in  the  case  of 
the  rain  of  the  10th  to  13th  January  1878,  it  first  appeared  on  the 
western  half  of  the  Deccan  plateau  ;  in  that  of  the  10th  Febroary  1879, 
a  long  trough-shaped  depression  ran  through  the  heart  of  India  from 
Bel^um  to  Lucknow,  and,  in  that  of  the  15th  to  18th  February  1880, 
it  'was  first  established  in  the  Central  Provinces,  whence  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Punjab ;  and  the  distribution  of  pressure,  in  Northern 
India,  became  strikingly  similar  to  that  which  characterizes  the  rainy 


There  is,  then,  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  notwithstanding  that  Nor- 
thern India  is  in  general  and  on  an  average  an  area  of  high  pressure 
in  the  winter  season,  relatively  to  lower  latitudes,  this  condition  is  by 
no   means  constant  or  lasting.     The  atmospheric  pressure,   in  extra- 
tropical  India,  more  frequently  than  that  of  the  peninsula,  occasionally 
falls  below  that  prevailing  over  the  seas  to  the  south,  causing  vapour- 
bearing  currents  to  pour  in  from  that  direction;  and  these  currents,  in 
ascending  around  the  seat  of  minimum  pressure,  chiefly  on  the  east  and 
north  of  the  minimum,  condense  that  vapour  as  rain  (and  on  the  hills 
as  snow).    This  is  a  more  or  less  regularly  recurrent  feature  of  the 
winter  season. 

Of  the  conditions  which  determine  the  formation  of  these  barometric 
minima,  but  little  can  be  positively  asserted  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge.  That  they  do  not  originate  in  a  local  excess  of  temperature 
an  the  lower  atmospheric  strata,  is  abundantly  apparent;  the  rise  of 
temperature  that,  in  general,  precedes  the  rainfall,  and  is  accompanied 
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with  a  rise  in  the  relative  and  absolute  humidity  of  the  air,  is  siinnltane- 
ous  with  the  setting  in  of  the  southerly  wind ;  and  this  change  of  wind 
implies  a  pre-existing  reversal  of  the  barometric  gradient,  which  is  the 
phenomenon  to  be  accounted  for.  The  following  considerations  may, 
however,  be  worthy  of  attention  as  tending  to  throw  some  light  into  the 
prevailing  obscurity. 

It  has  been  shewn  above,  that,  at  the  very  moderate  elevation  of 
7,000  feet  over  the  outer  Himalaya,  the  barometric  gradient  is  on  an 
average  slightly,  but  distinctly,  reversed.  At  greater  elevations,  it  is 
most  probable  that  the  reversal  is  more  decided,  for  I  have  shewn 
elsewhere*  that  at  Leh  (11,500  feet)  the  pressure  in  February  is  at  its 
annual  minimum,  and  the  wind-registers  of  aU  our  hill-stations  establish 
the  ^t  that,  throughout  the  winter  months,  the  prevailing  winds  are 
southerly.  This  preponderance  is  no  doubt,  in  some  measure,  perhaps 
mainly,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  observations  are  those  of  10  A.  m.  and 
4  p.  M.  only ;  at  which  hours  the  diurnal  up-draught  of  the  monntaiB 
winds,  in  an  otherwise  still  atmosphere,  is  fully  active.  But  I  have 
myself  witnessed  at  Darjeeling,  in  December,  the  effects  of  a  strong 
steady  current,  sweeping  overhead  from  the  south-west,  clothing  the 
snowpeaks  with  cloud-banners.  This  strong  southerly  wind  is,  however, 
exceptional ;  and  is  that  which  precedes  rain ;  and  although  it  is  not 
improbable  that,  at  great  elevations,  there  is  a  more  or  less  steady  flow 
of  air  towards  Central  Asia,  to  feed  the  outflow,  at  low  levels,  &om  the 
anticyclone  which,  as  we  know,  nonnally  exists  in  the  winter  over  Nor^ 
them  and  Central  Asia,  there  is  no  reason  to  question  that,  up  to  a 
considerable  elevation  over  Northern  India,  the  more  usual  condition  is 
one  of  comparative  stillness  or  at  most  of  light  movement.  And,  in  this 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  even  a  feeble  local  action,  tending  to  reduce 
the  density  and  therefore  the  pressure,  may  suffice  to  set  up  a  centripetal 
influx  of  air  which  may  in  a  short  time  produce  a  well-developed  baro- 
metric minimum.  How  this  may  be  brought  about  will  be  shewn 
presently. 

The  southerly  surface  winds  that  are  invariably  the  precursors  of 
precipitation,  are  not  merely  local ;  they  prevail  also  far  to  the  south, 
indeed  over  a  great  part  of  India ;  and  they  arrive  charged  with  vapour 
gathered  both  from  the  sea  and  from  the  warmer  land-surface  of  more 
southerly  regions. 

It  seems  not  improbable^  then,  that  the  ulterior  conditions  which 
give  rise  to  the  winter  rains,  may  have  their  seat  in  the  more  elevated 
or  middle  region  of  the  atmosphere  ;  and  we  must  look  to  the  formation 
of  cloud  as  the  condition  which,  by  disturbing  the  thermal  equilibrinm 

*  Indian  Met.  Memoirs,  vol.  i,  p.  224* 
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of  the  atmosphere,  determines  a  convective  current  with  a  cyclonic  cir- 
culation, and  a  barometric  minimnm.  The  prevailing  calmness  of  the 
Punjab  atmosphere,  combined  with  a  high  degree  of  relative  humidity 
in  the  winter  months,  affords  conditions  not  nnfavonrable  to  this  action. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  this  discussion,  it  will  be  of  advan- 
tage to  consider  the  distribution  of  the  winter  rainfall,  its  distribution 
both  in  time  and  space. 

For  this  purpose  it  will  not  be  necessaiy  to  illustrate  tbe  subject 
in  great  detail,  and,  instead  of  giving  the  means  of  individual  stations, 
I  shall  summarize  the  data  in  the  form  of  the  averages  of  large  areas-. 
The  following  table  gives  the  average  amount  of  the  fall  in  each  of  the 
months  from  November  to  March. 

Summary  of  the  Winter  Rainfall  of  Extra-tropical  India, 
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The  above  table  includes  the  whole  of  extra-tropical  India,  and 
it  is  only  in  a  portion  of  this  region  that  the  cold  weather  rainfall  can 
be  regarded  as  a  well-marked  and  regularly  recurrent  phenomenon ; 
having  a  distinct  maximum,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  winter  or  spring 
months  and  equally  defined  minima  before  and  after.  The  variations, 
shewn  in  the  above  table,  are  considerable,  both  as  regards  the  total 
amount  and  the  epoch  of  the  maximum.     It  is  on  the  N.  W.  Himalaya 

*  The  meridian  of  Luoknow  is  taken  aa  the  boundary. 
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and  on  the  hills  of  the  Northern  Punjab  that  these  rains  are  most  copions, 
and  tliat  the  maximum  falls  latest ;  the  precipitation  frequently  taking 
the  form  of  snow  at  all  but  the  less  elevated  stations.  In  the  extreme 
north-west,  they  attain  their  maximum  in  March  and  April ;  for  the 
April  rainfall  (not  shewn  in  the  table)  is  about  equal  to  that  of  March 
at  Peshawar  and  in  the  hills  of  Hazara,  while  that  of  May  and  June 
is  insignificant.  But  south  of  the  Salt  Range,  and  on  the  plains  of  the 
Eastern  Punjab,  the  rainfall  of  February  and  March  exceeds  that  of 
April,  Still  further  to  the  south-east,  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  Gangetic  plain,  the  maximum  occurs  still  earlier,  viz.,  in  January ; 
and  this  holds  good  as  far  as  Behar  and  the  confines  of  Northern  Ben- 
gal. This  anticipation  of  the  maximum  is  not  due  to  the  January 
rainfall  of  the  Gangetic  plain  being  heavier  than  that  of  the  Punjab. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  rather  less  :  but  the  decrease  in  a  south  and  S.  E, 
direction  is  much  less  rapid  in  January  than  in  the  subsequent  months. 
Ill  Northern  Bengal,  even  the  January  maximum  has  vanished ;  and 
while  the  average  rainfall  of  that  month  is  only  slightly  less  than  in 
Behar  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  N.  W.  Provinces,  that  of  February 
is  higher,  and  that  of  March  shews  a  further  considerable  increase.  So 
far,  the  course  of  the  variation  seems  to  resemble  that  of  the  N.  W. 
Punjab  ;  but  the  further  steady  increase  of  the  fall  in  April,  May,  and 
June  shews  that  this  resemblance  is  fallacious,  and  that  we  have  here 
to  do  with  a  phenomenon  of  a  different  order,  viz,,  the  storm  precipita- 
tion  of  the  spring  months,  the  characteristics  of  which  are  still  more 
pronounced  in  the  more  easterly  province  of  Assam.  As  a  well-marked 
feature  of  the  IocaI  meteorology,  the  cold  weather  rainfall  does  not 
extend,  in  an  easterly  direction,  beyond  the  province  of  Behar, 

Turning  now  to  the  regions  somewhat  further  south,  but  still,  for 
the  most  part,  without  the  tropic,  we  see  that  in  Upper  Sind  the  total 
fall  of  the  five  months  is  very  small,  notwithstanding  that  it  represents 
nearly  one-third  of  that  of  the  year ;  and  also  that,  as  in  the  Derajat, 
it  reaches  its  maximum  in  March,  In  Lower  Sind,  Cutch,  and  Gujarat, 
the  whole  precipitation  of  the  season  is  insignificant ;  but  a  maximum 
is  still  faintly  indicated  in  February,  and  the  same  is  more  strongly 
marked  in  Rajputana,  where  the  fall  is  about  double  as  great.  In 
Rajputana,  it  would  appear  that  the  December  rainfall  is  almost  a? 
great  as  that  of  March  ;  but  this  is  mainly  due  to  an  exceptionally  heavy 
rainfall  in  December  1877,*  combined  with  the  fact  that  the  Rajputana 
registers  extend  over  a  shorter  period  than  those  of  most  other  parts 

•  On  this  occasion  nearly  five  inches  of  rain  were  registered  at  Banswara^ 
between  3  and  4  inches  at  Jhalrapatam  and  Ulwar,  and  over  2  inches  at  Kotah, 
Deoli,  and  Bhurtpore. 
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©f  the  country.  I  do  not  think,  therefore,  that,  on  the  average  of  a 
long  period  of  years,  the  November  rainfall  of  Rajpntana  wonld  be 
fonnd  to  foDow  a  different  law  of  distribution  from  that  of  other  pro- 
vinces aronnd.  In  Central  India,  including  those  portions  of  the  Central 
Provinces  and  the  N.  W.  Provinces  that  extend  between  the  Jamna  and 
the  Satpnra  range,  the  total  fall  ia  again  higher,  with  a  maximnm  in 
Jannary  and  February ;  and,  still  further  east,  in  Mirzapore^  South 
Behar,  and  Chutia  Nagpur,  it  is  again  greater,  with  the  maximum  in 
February  5  but  this  appai*ent  retardation  of  the  maximum  is  evidently 
due  to  the  inclusion  of  the  early  spring  storms  which  in  Chutia  Nagpur 
become  of  relatively  greater  importance ;  and  this  is  rendered  further 
evident  in  the  table  for  Lower  Bengal. 

The  conditions  which  determine  the  storm  precipitation  of  the 
spring  months  will  be  noticed  elsewhere.  Meanwhile,  it  results  from 
the  above  analysis  that  the  cold  weather  rainfall,  as  here  considered,  is 
that  which  takes  place  chiefly  on  the  north  and  east  of  the  barometric 
depressions,  which  are  occasionally  formed,  in  the  winter  months,  in 
North- Western  India.  It  is  most  copious  where  normally  the  winter 
temperature  is  lowest,  viz,^  on  the  N.  W.  Himalaya.  It  decreases  rapidly 
to  the  south,  and  less  rapidly  to  the  south-east,  and,  in  this  latter  direc- 
tion, it  blends  into  and  becomes  with  difficulty  distinguishable  from  the 
luinfaU  of  the  spring  storms,  which  are,  however,  a  phenomenon  of  a 
different  order. 

Having  thus  defined  the  area  and  noticed  the  general  characteristics 
of  the  winter  rainfall  of  North- Western  India,  I  will  return  to  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  those  barometric  depressions  which  have  been 
-shewn  to  be  the  immediate  precursors  of  the  precipitation,  or  perhaps 
rather  of  simultaneous  formation.  The  area  above  defined  as  that  of 
the  winter  rains,  is  identical  with  that  in  which,  as  has  long  been 
known,  the  relative  humidity  of  the  air,  instead  of  diminishing  towards 
the  interior  of  the  country,  increases  with  the  increasing  distance  from 
the  sea-coast.  On  page  203  of  the  Indian  Meteorologists  Vade  Mecum 
(Part  II,  para.  109),  I  described  this  phenomenon  as  follows :  **  In  the 
maritime  provinces  (of  India)  there  are  but  one  (annual)  period  of 
TOftTiTnTinn  and  one  of  minimum  humidity ;  in  the  Punjab  and  in  Central 
India  and  the  North- Western  Provinces,  there  are  two  annual  maxima 
and  two  miniTna ;  and  in  the  drier  part  of  the  first  named  province,  the 
winter  is  the  dampest  season  of  the  year  *  *  *  « .  Stations  on  the  coast 
line  have,  at  all  times  of  the  year,  a  higher  degree  of  relative  humidity 
than  those  on  the  plains  of  the  interior.  But  the  rate  of  increase  is 
very  different  at  different  seasons ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
cold  of  Upper  and  extra-tropioal  India,  in  the  first  three  months  of  the 
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year,  the  rale  of  increasing  dryness  with  increasing  distance  from  the 
coast  holds  good  inland,  only  as  far  as  Behar ;  and  thence  to  the  Pnnjah 
the  relative  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  increases  steadily.  It  appears 
to  be  higher  also  throagh  Central  India,  north  of  the  Satpnras,  bat  the 
meteorological  statistics  of  this  tract  hare  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
worked  oat  to  enable  us  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  area  of  higher  winter 
humidity." 

The  above  passage  was  written  in  1876,  only  a  year  after  the 
meteorological  data  for  the  whole  of  India  had  been,  for  the  first  time, 
concentrated  in  one  central  office,  and  when  the  system  of  observation 
had  been  but  recently  extended  to  many  stations  in  Bajputana  and 
Central  India.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable  to  set  forth,  in  a  tabular  form^ 
some  excerpts  from  the  further  evidence  which  has  since  been  put-  on 
record ;  and,  to  this  end,  I  give,  in  the  following  tables,  first,  the  absolute 
humidity  of  the  air  as  represented  by  the  proportion  of  vapour  in  1,000 
parts  (volumes)  of  air,  second,  the  relative  humidity,  and,  third,  the 
cloud  proportion  (in  thousandths  of  the  sky-expanse*)  in  each  of  the 
six  months  November  to  April  for  four  series  of  stations,  three  passing 
successively  from  east  to  west  (or  north*west)  and  representing  re^ 
spectively  the  Himalaya,  the  alluvial  plain,  and  the  plateau  which  extends 
between  the  latter  and  the  Satpura  range ;  and  the  fourth  passing  from 
south  to  north,  beginning  with  stations  south  of  the  Satpura  range^ 
and  terminating  in  the  Punjab. 

*  The  fig^ores  of  the  two  latter  tables  are  extracted  from  those  of  the  ayenge 
valaea  of  the  several  meteorological  elements  given  in  the  Beport  on  the  Meteo- 
rology of  India  in  1881. 
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The  above  table  confirms  and  justifies  the  description  already  quoted 
from  the  Vade  Mecum,  and  also  the  generalization  just  given,  that  the 
area  of  the  winter  secondary  rainfall  maximum  coincides  with  that  in 
which  there  is  also  a  winter  secondary  maximum  of  relative  humidity. 
But  it  also  brings,  into  prominence  some  further  facts,  which  assist  in 
throwing  much  light  on  the  causes  of  the  rainf alL  In  the  first  places 
it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  increase  of  the  relative  humidity  of  the  later 
months,  as  we  proceed  from  Behar  towards  the  Punjab,  is  due,  solely, 
to  the  fall  of  temperature ;  the  absolute  humidity  being  almost  constant ; 
but  the  latter  is  decidedly  lower  on  the  high  ground  of  Central  India 
and  Bajputana,  south  of  the  Gangetic  plain,  than  on  the  latter  and  in 
the  Punjab.  These  two  facts,  viz,,  Hhe  uniformity  of  the  absolute  humi- 
dity over  the  riverain  tract,  and  its  decrease  on  the  higher  ground  to 
the  south,  indicate  that  it  is  mainly  dependant  on  local  evaporation ; 
being,  in  fact,  furnished  by  the  rivers,  the  undried  swamps  left  by  the 
autunmal  floods,  and,  in  no  small  degree,  probably,  by  irrigation  and 
the  rich  vegetation  of  the  green  winter  cropSw  In  the  second  place,  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  this  riverain  tract  also  coincides  with  the  region 
of  lower  normal  pressure,  to  the  north  of  the  axis  of  maximum  pressure, 
shewn  on  the  normal  baric  charts,  on  Plate  II.  And  lastly,  the  tendency 
to  cloud  formation  follows,  on  the  whole,  the  same  laws  of  distribution 
as  the  relative  humidity  of  the  lower  atukosphere,  with,  however,  this 
important  exception  ;  that,  except  in  April  and  to  a  slight  extent  in 
March,  it  is  lower  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coast  (in  Lower  Bengal), 
notwithstanding  the  higher  relative  humidity  of  the  lower  atmosphere, 
than  in  the  Upper  Provinces,  where  the  rainfall  generally  originates. 

Now  putting  together  the  several  facts  thus  independently  elicited 
from  the  study  of  our  registers,  we  arrive,  I  think,  at  the  outlines  of 
a  consistent  theory  of  the  production  of  the  winter  rainfall.  We  have, 
in  the  first  instance,  steady  evaporation  over  an  extensive  moderately 
humid  tract,  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  it  is  true,  but  in  an 
atmosphere,  the  stillness  of  which  allows  of  steady  diffusion  of  the 
vapour  to  high  levels,  and  the  consequent  formation  of  cloud.  The 
slight  disturbance  of  the  baric  equilibrium  which  follows  (since  the 
vertical  decrease  of  temperature  in  a  cloud-laden  atmosphere  is  slower 
than  in  a  clear  atmosphere),  is  succeeded  by  a  gentle  indraught  of 
wanner  and  more  humid  air  from  the  south ;  for  the  Himalaya  bars 
access  to  northerly  winds.  A  vortex  is  then  rapidly  formed,  accompanied 
with  an  increased  cloud-formation,  and  speedily  followed  by  precipita- 
tion ;  which  takes  the  form  of  snow  on  the  hills,  and  of  rain  over  the 
river  plains.  The  rainfall  is  invariably  followed  by  a  cool  wind,  and 
a  wave  of  high  barometric  pressure  from  the  west,  which  I  can  only 
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attrilmte  to  a  drainage  of  cool  heavy  air  from  the  valleya  of  the 
hills  sarronnding  the  Punjab  and  the  high  lands  of  Beloochistan  and 
Afghanistan ;  air  cooled  by  the  precipitation  on  the  monntains. 

If  the  above  view  be  tme,  the  stillness  of  the  atmosphere,  combined 
with  the  presence  of  a  moderate  evaporation,  mnst  be  accepted  as  the 
condition  which  primarily  determines  the  formation  of  barometric  minima 
and  the  winter  rains  of  Northern  India.  And  this  stillness  is  obviously 
due  to  the  existence  of  the  lofty  monntain  ranges  which  sorronnd  Nor* 
them  India,  leaving  free  access  to  the  plains  open  only  to  the  south. 

Were  the  Himalayan  chain  absent  and  replaced  by  an  unbroken 
plain,  stretching  up  to  the  Gobi  desert,  it  is  probable  that  the  winter 
rains  of  Northern  India  would  cease ;  any  local  evaporation  in  the  Punjsb 
and  Gangetic  valley  would  be  swept  away  by  strong  diy  N.  E.  winds 
blowing  from  the  seat  of  high  pressure,  which,  in  the  winter  months, 
lies  in  Central  Asia ;  and  instead  of  the  mild  weather  and  gentle  breezes 
which  now  prevail  at  that  season,  on  the  Arabian  Sea,  it  would  be  the 
theatre  of  a  boisterous  and  even  stormy  monsoon,  such  as  is  its  local 
equivalent  of  the  China  Seas.  Other  and  even  greater  changes  of 
climate,  that  would  supervene  on  the  suppression  of  the  Himalayan 
range  and  the  consequent  alteration  of  the  sunmier  monsoon,  its  precK 
pitation,  and  the  course  of  the  land  drainage  thereby  fed,  it  would  he 
beyond  the  province  of  my  present  subject  to  discuss. 


II. — Descriptions  of  some  new  Asiatic  Diurnal  Lepidoptera  ;  chiefly  from 
specimens  contained  in  the  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta, — By  Fredebio 
Moore,  F.  Z.  S.,  A.  L.  S.  Communicated  hy  the  Natural  History 
Secretary. 

[Eooeivod  May  14th,— Read  June  4th,  1884.] 

Family  NYMPHALID^. 

Subfamily  Satyrinj;. 

Genus  Ypthima,  Hubner. 

Ypthima  mahratta,  n.  sp. 

Male  and  female.  Upperside  brown;  forewing  with  a  snbapical 
bipupilled  ocellus ;  between  which  and  the  outer  margin  is  a  pale  brown 
curved  fascia  as  in  Y.  newara :  hindwing  with  a  very  small  subanal 
unipupilled  ocellus. 

Underside  pale  whitish-brown,  very  numerously  covered  with  short 
delicate  pale  brown  strigee,  which  arc  uniformly  disposed :  forewing  with 
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a  iirowiuBh  marginal  fascia,  which  carves  below  iUxe  ocellus  and  extends 
np  the  disc  towards  the  costa :  hindwing  with  a  very  small  apical  ocellns, 
and  two  anal  ocelli  of  the  same  siae. 

Expanse  1-^  to  l-^^  inch. 

Hab.    Deccan   (Dr.  Day),    In  colI»  F»  Moore. 

Allied  to  Y.  ariaspa,  Y.  rura^  and  to  7.  norma.  Nearest  to  7» 
normay  the  type  specimens  of  which  are  from  China.  Differs  from  the 
last  species,  on  the  npperside,  in  having  a  smaller  ocellns  on  the  fore- 
win^,  and  a  single  subanal  ocellus  on  the  hindwing.  Underside  with 
shorter  and  more  numerous  strigo ;  -  both  the  apical  and  the  two  anal 
ocelli  of  hindwing  are  half  the  size  of  those  in  Y.  norma. 

The  hindwing  also  has  a  comparatiyelj  longer  costal  margin,  which 
thus  gives  the  apex  and  exterior  margia  less  convexity. 

Tpthiha  apicalis,  n.  sp. 

Male.  Upperside  pale  brown :  f orewing  with  a  small  rounded  bipu- 
pilled  apical  oceUus,  above  which  is  a  distinct  broad  whitish  streak : 
hindwing  with  two  very  small  subanal  ocelli,  the  upper  one  minute,  the 
anal  and  apical  ocellus  of  the  underside  being  slightly  visible  from 
above ;  across  the  middle  of  the  lower  discal  area  is  a  faint  pale  slight 
fascia.  Underside  pale  brownish-ochreous,  with  indistinct  darker  brown 
uniformly  disposed  strig^ :  f orewing  with  the  apical  ocellus  and  white 
upper  streak  as  above  :  hindwing  with  a  small  apical  and  three  lower 
ocelli,  the  anal  one  bipupilled ;  an  indistinct  pale  whitish  fascia  is  trace- 
able across  the  disc  above  the  lower  ocellL 

Expanse  If  inch. 

Hab.    Deyra  Dhoon  (Oodwin* Austen).    In  coll.  F.  Moore. 

TpTHIMA  KASHIRA,  n.  sp. 

Male  and  female.  Upperside  dark  brown :  f orewing  with  a  mode- 
rately small  bipupilled  apical  ocellus :  hindwing  with  two  small  subanal 
ocelli  in  male  and,  in  female,  a  third  minute  anal  ocellus. 

Underside  purpurascent  brownish- white,  densely  covered  with  uni- 
formly disposed  purplish-brown  strigao :  forowing  with  prominent  apical 
ocellus :  hindwing  with  promiuent  large  apical  and  three  lower  ocelli,  the 
anal  one  tripupilled. 

Expanse  i  If,  $  If  inch. 

Hab.    Cashmere  (Oapt.  Hellard).    In  coU.  F.  Moore. 

Ypthima  howra,  n.  sp. 

Male  and  female.    Upperside  brown:  forewing  with  a  bipupilled 
apical  ocellus :  hindwing  with  two  small  subanal  ocelli,  some  specimens 
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of  both  sexes  also  havizig  a  smaller  anal  ocellus,  all  with  a  single  pnpiL 
Underside  yellowish  ochrey-white:  forewing  with  the  ocellus  as  aboye: 
hindwing  with  a  very  small  apical  ocellus  and  four  lower  ocelli,  the  two 
anal  being  geminated  and  the  smallest.  £oth  wings  are  crossed  by 
ochreons-brown  strigee ;  with  the  three  outer  transverse  fascisd  on  fore- 
wingy  and  an  angolated  discal  fascia,  as  well  as  a  sinuous  marginal  &8cia» 
on  the  hindwing. 

Expanse  i  If,  9   1|  inch* 

Hab.     Galcntta*    In  coll.  Ind.  Mns.,  Calcutta,  and  F.  Moore* 

Nearest  to  T.  hiibnert.  Distinguishable  from  typical  specimens 
(figured  as  Y.  philomela,  Hubner,  Zntr.  fig.  83-84),  on  the  underside,  by 
the  yellowish  ochreous- white  ground-colour,  and  the  transyerse  fasciie  on 
the  hindwing,  as  well  as  by  the  small  size  of  the  ocelli. 

YpTHIMA  HORSFIELDn,  n.  sp. 

Male.  Upperside  dark  olive-brown ;  discal  area  dusky ;  subapical 
ocellus  oval,  bipupilled  :  hindwing  with  two  medial  and  a  minute  anal 
ocellus. 

Female.  TJpperside :  forewing  with  a  large  rounded  ocellus :  hind- 
wing  with  two  larger  medial,  a  small  anal,  and  a  medium-sized  apical 
ocellus.  Underside  of  male  and  female  ochreous- white  :  forewing  almost 
covered  with  dark  vinous-brown  confluent  strig©  :  hindwing  very  sparse- 
ly covered  with  slender  brown  strigsD  very  similarly  disposed  to  those 
in  the  typical  Javan  Y.  pandocus :  ocellus  of  forewing  as  above  :  hind- 
wing ynth  two  small  apical,  two  larger  medial,  and  two  smaller  anal 
oceUi. 

Expanse  ^  liV>  ?  ^A  ^^^' 
Hab.    Java.    In  coll.  F.  Moore* 

Subfamily  Nthphalinj!!. 
QenuB  EuTHALU,  Hubner. 

EUTHALIA  ANDERSONII,   n.  sp. 

Male  and  female.  Upperside  dark  umber-brown,  palest  in  the  female ; 
both  wings  with  a  marginal  bluish-gprey  band,  which  extends  very  nar- 
rowly from  the  apex  of  forewing  and  yndens  across  the  hindwing  to 
broadly  above  anal  angle.  Within  and  beneath  the  cells  the  black 
streaks  are  most  distinct  in  the  female  ;  across  the  discal  area  are  two 
indistinct  dusky  sinuous  fasciae  widening  from  the  costa  of  forewing,  at 
which  end  the  interspace  is  slightly  paler  in  the  male  and  distinctly  paler 
ia  the  female.     Cilia  white. 
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Underside  ockreons-brown  in  male  and  yellowish  ochreoos  in  female ; 
the  outer  borders  broadly  suffused  with  pnrpUsh  lilacine-white ;  cell- 
marks  distinct ;  across  the  disc  of  both  wings  are  too  dusky  lunular  fasciee 
with  pale  interspace,  most  distinct  in  the  female,  the  iBBcm  being  dis- 
posed across  the  middle  of  the  disc. 

Expanse  i  2j^,  $  2|  inches. 

Hab.     Mergui ;  Tavoy.     In  coll.  Ind.  Mus.,  Calcutta,  and  F.  Moore. 

Nearest  allied  to  E.  cocytuSj  Fab. ;  also  to  E.  Upidea^  Butler,  and  to 
E,  macnairiiy  Distant. 

Oenus  CiBBHOOHBOA,  Doubleday. 

ClBBHOCHBOA  ABNOBMIS,  n.   sp. 

Male.     Upperside  ferruginous-yellow  :  f orewing  with  a  medial  discal 
transverse  black  lunular  waved  band,  which  is  broadest  at  the  costal  end, 
&.narrowersubniarginal  sinuous  band,  and  a  nearly   straight  marginal 
line,  the  interspace  from  the  submarginal  band  and  edge  of  the  wing  be- 
ing suffused  with  black  towards  the  apex  ;  an  indistinct  dusky   streak  at 
end  of  the  cell :  hind  wing  with  a  medial  discal  transverse  angulated  black 
lunular  band,  which  is  broadest  at  the  costal  end ;  a  submarginal  lunular 
line,  and  a  slender  nearly  straight  marginal  line ;  a  row  of  minute  black 
discal  dots.    Underside  browoish-ochreous ;  a  transverse  medial  slightly 
pnrpurascent  band,  with  waved  suffused  dusky  lunular  inner  border  and 
slender  almost  straight  outer  border,  the  band  being  quite  narrow  where 
it  crosses  from  fore  to  hindwing  and  broadly  dilated  at  the  costal  end  on 
forewing  and  at  anal  end  on  the  hindwiug ;  contiguous  to  the  inner  bor-^ 
der  of  the  band  is  a  similar  dusky  suffused  lunular  &8cia,  the  interspace 
being  of  a  slightly  pale  yellowish  colour ;  at  end  of  each  cell  is  a  dusky 
double  lunular  mark,  a  similar  double  lunular  waved  line  also  extends 
from  middle  of  the  cell  on  forewing  to  below  the  cell  on   the  hindwing  ; 
puter  border  of  both  wings  traversed  by  faint  traces  of  a  yellowish  sub- 
marginal  lunular  band ;  on  the  forewing  is  a  conspicuous  and  whitish 
apical  patch,  and  on  the  hindwing  is  a  row  of  very  small  blackish  tiansr 
verse  discdl  dots. 

Expanse  2|  inches. 

Hab.     Darjiling.     In  coll.  F.  Moore. 

Genus  Ebgolis,  Boisd. 

Ebqolis  tapestbina,  n.  sp. 

Male  and  female.  Comparatively  smaller  than  E,  merione ;  outline 
of  forewing  more  irregular.  Upperside  paler ;  with  similar  transverse 
BmnoiiB  lines  on  both  wings,  the  two  medial  lines  being  somewhat  nearer 
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together,  the  discal  cordate  marks  haying  their  outfine  of  a  uniform 
width,  and  being  eomewhat  narrower  tnmsveraety,  tfans  leaying  a  elighUy 
bat  peiceptiblj  wider  epaoe  between  the  contigaoas  lines ;  the  inteispaces 
between  the  basal  lines,  the  sobbasal  and  medial  lines,  the  discal  oordi- 
f  orm  marks,  and  the  marginal  line  and  outer  margin,  are  of  a  more  dnst^ 
colonr,  and  thns  give  the  wings  the  i^pearanoe  of  being  marked  with 
altematelj  pale  and  dusky  transverse  bands.  Underside  also  paler  than  in 
E.  meriane^  with  more  regnlarlj  alternate  pale  and  dark  transverse  bands. 

Expanse  If  to  2|  inches. 

Hab.    N.  W.  India  (Manpnri ;  Dejra  Doon).    In  coll.  F.  Moore. 

Ebgolis  ikdica,  n.  sp. 
Differs  from  typical  Javanese  specimens  of  E.  ariadne  in  its  smaller 
size.  Upperside  of  a  duller  colour,  the  markings  more  obscure  and  com* 
pamtively  less  sinuous.  Underside  with  paler  interspaces  between  the 
bands,  the  apical  border  of  f orewing  and  the  marginal  border  of  hindwing 
greyer,  and  comparatively  broader. 

Expanse  If  to  If  inch. 

Hab.    Madras ;  Nilgiris ;  Bombay ;  Calcutta.    In  coll.  F.  Moore. 

Family  LTCiENID^. 
Genus  Pabapithecops,  Distant. 

PABAPtTHSGOPS  OAUBi,  n.  sp. 

Male  and  female.  Upperside  brown :  f orewing  with  a  large  white 
medial  longitudinally  oval  spot^  occupying  the  centre  of  the  wing  from 
middle  of  the  disc  to  near  the  base ;  a  small  brown  dentate  spot  at  upper 
end  of  the  cell :  hindwing  with  the  apical  and  upper  discal  area  broadly 
white  and  traversed  by  pale  brown  veins ;  a  slender  brown  submargioal 
line  enclosing  a  marginal  row  of  brown  spots.  Cilia  of  forewing  whitish 
posteriorly,  of  hindwing  entirely  white.  Underside  greyish  white :  fore- 
wing  with  a  submarginal  line  composed  of  slender  waved  brown  lunoleSy 
and  a  marginal  line  enclosing  a  row  of  small  linear  spots ;  a  slender  indis* 
tinct  brown  streak  at  end  of  the  cell,  and  three  or  four  dots  along  the  costal 
edge  :  hindwing  with  an  irregular  submarginal  row  of  brown  lunules,  a 
marginal  line  enclosing  a  row  of  darker  spots ;  a  black  spot  at  upper  end 
of  submarginal  line,  and  a  subbasal  row  of  three  smaller  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct black  spots ;  a  slender  brown  streak  at  end  of  the  cell.  AntemuB 
black,  ringed  with  white ;  pale  white  beneath,  third  joint  and  tip  of  second 
black ;  legs  white,  banded  with  black. 

Expanse  i  ^^  2  1-iV  ^^* 

Hab.    Calcutta.  Asaam.  In  oolL  Ind.  Mas.»  Calcutta^  and  F.  Moora. 
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QewoB  Megisba,  Moore. 

MbGISBA   BIKEIIfA,   U.  Sp. 

Halo.  Differs  from  M.  thwaitesiij  on  ihe  apperBide,  in  being  of 
a  darker  violet-brown,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  short  obliqne  pos- 
terior white  band  on  the  forewing.  Underside  similarly  marked  to 
If.  thwaitesiif  except  that  on  the  forewing  the  black  spot  in  middle  of 
the  cell  'is  very  minnte,  and  there  is  a  spot  below  the  end  of  tho  cell  be- 
tween the  middle  and  lower  median  yeins  in  addition  to  the  two  dots, 
which  are  here  placed  beneath  the  lower  median  vein,  whereas  in  M. 
thwaitesii  the  two  latter  dots,  when  present,  are  situated  between  the 
middle  and  lower  medians.  On  the  hindwing  the  three  transverse  sub- 
basal  black  spots  are  comparatively  larger,  the  upper  one  with  two  con- 
tiguous black  dots  in  front ;  the  cell-spot  is  prolonged  upward  to  thp 
costal  vein  and  also  has  some  black  dots  below  it,  the  apical  black  spot 
is  of  an  elongated  form,  and  the  discal  macular  band  is  composed  of 
broader  quadrate  spots. 

Expanse  |-  inch. 

Hab.    Sikkim.    In  colL  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta. 


Pathalia,  n.  g. 

Closely  allied  to  Megiaha :  forewing  comparatively  longer,  and  less 
regularly  triangular  in  form :  hindwing  somewhat  narrower,  and  with  a 
slender  tail  at  end  of  lower  median  vein;  Venation  similar.  Second 
joint  of  palpi  shorter,  the  third  joint  longer  and  more  slender. 

Type,  P.  alhidiaca, 

Pathalu  albidisga,  n.  sp. 

Hale  and  female.  Upperside  dark  violet-brown :  forewing  with  a 
broad  medial  conical  white  patch,  which  extends  obliquely  from  middle 
of  the  disc  to  posterior  margin  :  hindwing  with  a  broad  white  band  cross- 
ing from  the  costal  edge  to  near  middle  of  the  abdominal  margin ;  an 
indistinct  marginal  row  of  pale-bordered  brown  spots.  Underside  grey- 
ish-white :  forewing  with  some  black  spots  along  the  costal  edge,  a 
brown  streak  at  end  of  the  cell,  a  discal  transverse  row  of  short  oblique 
slender  interrupted  lunules,  a  submarginal  sinuous  line  enclosing  a  mar- 
ginal row  of  indistinct  spots  :  hindwing  with  a  similar  brown  cell-streak, 
a  discal  zigzag  series  of  broader  lunules,  a  sinuous  submarginal  line 
enclosing  ~the  marginal  row  of  spots,  of  which  the  penultimate  is 
large  and  black ;  three  equidistant  subbasal  black  spots,  a  black  spot  oil 
the  abdominal  margin  above  the  lower  subbasal,  and  a  larger  black  spot 
at  the  apex;  tail  m  both  sexes  bkok,  tipped  witk  white.  Cilia  edged  with 
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white.    Body  aboye  black,  anteniuB  black  anniilated  with  white ;  palpi 
white,  tip  black ;  legs  white  with  black  bands. 

Expanse  ^  H^  ^  ^^  inches. 

Hab.  Ghitiagong;  Knrdah,  Orissa;  N.  W.  Himalaya  {GapL 
Beokett).    La  coll.  Indian  Musenm,  Calcutta,  and  F.  Moore. 

Pathalu  malata. 
lAfcana  moZayo,  Horafield,  Catal.  Lep  Mob.  E.  I.  C.  p.  70  (1828),  $  • 

Had.    Java.    (Horafield  collection.) 

Qenos  Loganu,  Distant. 

LOOANU  SUBSTBIQOSA,  n.  Sp. 

Upperside  dark  violet-brown.  CiUa  white  between  the  veins.  Cos- 
tal edge  of  f orewing  with  a  minnte  white  dot  at  end  of  the  veins. 
Underside  purplish  white,  crossed  by  a  few  ochreous-brown  short  strigss, 
and  with  a  thicker  streak  across  middle  and  end  of  the  cell,  and  in  a 
zigzag  BubmargiBal  series ;  also  a  marginal  series  of  black  spots  on  the 
f orewing,  and  a  lunular  streak  on  hindwing ;  a  black  costal  spot  also  on  the 
hindwing ;  and  t^e  outer  marg^inal  border  of  both  wings  is  ochreons* 
brown.  Body,  antenna,  and  legs  above  brown ;  palpi,  legs,  and  abdomen 
beneath  white. 

Expanse  -^  inch. 

Hab.    Meigui.    In  coll.  Indian  Mnsenm,  Calcutta. 

LOOANIA  MABMORATA,  U.   Sp. 

Upperside  pale  purplish  violet-brown :  forewing  with  the  basal  half, 
curving  obliquely  from  middle  of  the  costa  to  posterior  margin  near  the 
angle,  violaceous- white  :  hindwing  with  the  lower  basal  and  discal  area 
also  violaceous- white :  the  traversing  veins  on  both  wings  being  pale 
violet-brown.  Cilia  violet-brown.  Underside  densely  mottled  with  pur- 
plish violet-brown  and  violet-white,  interspersed  with  black  speckles, 
which  are  most  prominent  in  a  lunular  marginal  &8cia ;  a  white  spot  at 
end  of  the  cells.    Body,  antennea,  and  legs  violet-brown. 

Expanse  -^  inch. 

Hab.    Mergui.     In  coll.  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta. 

LOGAKIA  ANDBBSONII,  n.  Spu 

Female.  Upperside  pale  violet-brown :  forewing  with  a  broad  lon- 
gitudinal medial  lilacine-grey  band  of  a  somewhat  triangular  form,  dis* 
posed  below  the  cell,  the  exterior  border  of  the  band  being  scalloped^ 
hindwing  with  a  narrow  medial  disoal  similar-odonred  band.    Cilia 
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alternated  with  wHte.  Underside  purplish  Ulacine- white ;  both  wings 
with  a  blackish  zigzag  cell  streak,  a  transyerse  discal  zigzag  duplex 
line,  and  two  narrow  similar  submarginal  lines,  a  slender  marginal  Hne, 
and  a  waved  interciliary  line. 

Expanse  1^  inch. 

Hab.    Mergui.    In  coll.  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta. 

Oenus  Ltcanesthes,  Moore. 

Ltcanesthes  obissiga,  n.  sp. 

Male.  Smaller  than  X.  lycamina  and  X.  lycambes.  TTpperside  of 
a  similar  purpurascent  blue.  Underside  pale  purpurascent  greyish- 
brown.  Both  wings  with  similar,  but  more  regularly  disposed,  markings. 
On  the  hindwing  the  subbasal  costal  black  spot  is  prominent,  but  the 
subbasal  black  spot — so  conspicuous  in  the  above  species — ^is  absent,  the 
entire  exterior  margin  being  uniformly  marked. 

Expanse  ^  inch. 

Hab.    Orissa.     In  coll.  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta,  and  F.  Moore. 

Ltcj:kesthes  mbsguiana,  n.  sp. 

Male.  Upperside  violet-blue  :  hindwing  with  two  indistinct  small 
anal  blackish  spots  and  a  larger  subanal  spot.  Underside  dull  greyish- 
brown  ;  f orewing  with  a  transverse  antemedial  pale-bordered  band,  a 
short  band  at  end  of  the  cell,  and  a  broken  discal  band,  two  submarginal 
pale  lunular  lines :  hindwing  with  a  pale-bordered  subbasal  band,  one 
at  end  of  the  cell,  and  a  broken  curved  discal  band ;  two  submarginal  pale 
sinuous  lines  enclosing  a  small  anal  and  a  large  oval  subanal  black  spot, 
both  surmounted  by  a  yellow  lunule  and  speckled  with  a  few  metallic- 
blue  scales. 

Expanse    i^  inch. 

Hab.    Mergui.    In  coll.  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta,  and  F.  Moore. 

A  much  smaller  species  than  L.  hengalensia.  Distinguished  from  it, 
on  the  underside,  in  the  f orewing  having  the  antemedial  pale-bordered 
band,  and  in  the  hindwing  in  the  more  irregular  and  zigzag  pale  bands, 
and  the  large  subanal  spot.    It  is  also  distinct  from  L.  lyccena. 

Oenus  Ltojina,  Fabr. 
Lyc^na  chahaniga,  n.  sp. 

Female.  Upperside  lavender-blue;  extreme  outer  margin  of  fore- 
wing  pale  dusky-brown:  hindwing  with  pale  dusky-brown  costal  and 
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marginal  border,  the  latter  travereed  by  an  oater  row  of  whitiah  faumles. 
Cilia  dnskj-brown,  edged  with  white.  Underside  lilacine  ochieona^grej : 
f oiewing  with  a  hurge  white-bordered  black  Innole  at  end  of  the  odl,  a 
diflcal  transverse  row  of  six  spots,  and  a  marginal  row  of  white-bordered 
dark  brown  spots,  the  transverse  interspace  between  the  discal  and 
marginal  spots  also  dark  brown:  hindwing  with  three  siraightly  dis- 
posed transverse  subbasal  white-bordered  black  spots,  a  Innole  at  end 
of  the  cell,  and  a  curved  discal  inteimpted  row  of  eight  spots ;  a  mar- 
ginal row  of  rounded  dark  brown  spots  bordered  by  an  inner  dark  brown 
Innnlar  line ;  the  anal  and  penultimate  spot  is  black,  speckled  with 
metallic-blue  scales,  and  surmounted  by  orange-yellow. 

Expanse  1  inch. 

HjLB.    Chaman,  S.  Baluchistan  (April).  In  coll.  Ind.  Mus.,  Calcutta. 

This  species  is  quite  distinct  from  L.  bractealoy  Butler. 

Ltcana  kadiba.,  n.  sp. 

Female.  TTpperside  dark  olivaceous  violet-brown :  hindwing  with  a 
very  faint  trace  of  paler  marginal  lunules.  Cilia  brown,  edged  with 
white.  Underside  pale  olivaceous-ochreous :  f orewing  vnth  an  olivaceous 
white-bordered  large  black  linear  spot  at  end  of  the  cell,  and  a  recurved 
transverse  discal  row  of  six  spots,  a  submarginal  row  of  small  blackish 
dentate  spots,  and  a  marginal  row  of  linear  spots  :  hindwing  with  three 
subbasal  olivaceous  white-bordered  black  spots,  a  lunule  at  end  of  the 
cell,  a  curved  discal  row  of  eight  spots,  a  submarginal  row  of  small  black- 
ish dentate  spots,  and  a  marginal  row  of  short  linear  spots. 

Expanse  1  inch. 

Hab.    Kabul.    In  coU.  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta. 

Quite  distinct  from  L.  fugitiva,  Butler. 

Ltcjena  bilucha,  n.  sp. 

Male.  Upperside  brilliant,  glossy,  opalised,  lilacine  cobalt-blue,  the 
exterior  margin  with  a  very  slender  black  border.  Cilia  brown,  with 
a  broad  white  edge.  Underside  pale  lilacine  ochreous-grey,  the  base  of 
both  wings  slightly  metallic-green :  f  orewing  with  a  small  round  white* 
bordered  black  spot  in  middle  of  the  cell,  a  prominent  streak  at  end  of 
the  cell,  a  transverse  discal  row  of  seven  spots,  and  a  marginal  double 
row  of  pale  brown  white-bordered  lunules :  hindwing  with  a  prominent 
white-bordered  black  spot  in  middle  of  the  cell,  one  above  it,  a  less  dis- 
tinct spot  below  it,  and  a  narrow  spot  on  abdominal  margin,  a  streak  at 
end  of  the  cell,  and  a  discal  curved  interrupted  row  of  eight  spots  >  • 
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marginal  row  of  white-bordered  narrow  black  spots,  each  surinoaTitcd  by 
a  bJack-lined  reddish  limule. 

Expanse  I^q  inch. 

Hab.     Chaman,  S.  Belnchistan  (April).   In  coll.  Ind.  Mus.,  Calcutta. 

Gtenns  Chbtsophanus,  Hubner. 

Ghrtsophanus  baralacha,  n.  sp. 

Female.  Differs  from  specimens  of  same  sex  of  0.  phlceas  (var. 
siygianus)  taken  in  the  neighbouring  country  of  Lahoul.  Upperside  : 
forewing  golden-yellow,  with  a  blackish  quadrate  spot  in  the  middle  of 
the  cell,  a  larger  spot  at  its  end,  three  oblique  subapical  spots,  and  three 
lower  discal  spots,  the  lowest  spot  being  the  longest  and  curved  ;  from 
tlie  three  subapical  spots  some  black  speckles  proceed  to  the  discocellular 
spot ;  the  costal  edge  is  very  narrowly  bordered  with  brown,  and  the 
exterior  margin  has  a  narrow  macular  brown  border  of  half  the  width  of 
that  of  the  above-mentioned  species  :  hindwing  golden  greyish-brown, 
with  a  broad  pale  red  outer  marginal  band,  which  is  very  slightly  inden- 
ted with  black  at  end  of  the  veins  on  its  outer  border,  and  on  the  inner 
border  by  a  row  of  indistinct  blackish  spots  surmounted  by  blue-grey 
scales,  above  which  is  a  discal  row  of  five  or  six  smaller  black  spots  and 
also  a  black  lunulo  at  end  of  the  cell.  Underside  of  similar  colour  to  that 
of  above  species :  forewing  with  the  spots  as  on  upperside,  but  pale- 
bordered,  and  also  a  spot  at  base  of  the  cell,  two  small  spots  on  the  costa 
above  the  discal  series,  and  three  linear  spots  on  exterior  margin  above 
the  angle,  these  latter  spots  being  near  the  margin  :  hindwing  with  less 
defined  red- streaked  marginal  band,  the  discal  and  other  spots  also  com- 
paratively larger. 

Expanse  If  inch. 

Hab.  Baralacha  Pass  (16060  feet),  Ladak.  Taken  in  July  1879  by 
Mr.  L.  de  Nic^ville.     In  coll.  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta. 

Genus  Aphn^us,  Hiibner. 

ApHNJCUS  TIQRINUS,  U.  Sp. 

Differs  from  typical  A.  vulcanus  on  the  upperside  of  the  forewing  in 
the  more  prominent  red  bands,  which,  in  the  female,  are  conspicuously 
broader ;  there  is  also  a  slender  marginal  band,  more  or  less  indistinct  in 
the  male,  but  very  distinct  ih  the  female  ;  on  the  hindwing  is  a  red  mar- 
ginal band  extending  from  above  the  anal  lobe  partly  up  the  extei-ior 
margin,  this  baud  in  the  female  being  curved  and  i*eacliing  the  subcostal 
4 
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vein.     On  the  underside  the  bands  are  similar,  but  of  a  brighter  red  and 
with  more  clearly  defined  black  borders. 

Expanse  1  to  If  inch. 

Hab.  Lower  Bengal,  Calcutta,  Mannbhoom,  Orissa.  In  coll.  F. 
Moore  and  Indian  Mnseom,  Calcutta. 

Aphnjius  peguanus,  n.  sp. 

Male.  Comparatively  larger  than  A.  lohita.  Upperside  similarly 
coloured,  anal  area  dull  red,  the  large  black  lobe-spot  replaced  by  a 
few  interciliary  black  and  silver  scales.  Underside  very  pale  reddish- 
ochreous ;  the  bands  dark  red,  somewhat  narrower  than  in  A.  lohita : 
forewing  with  the  streak  at  base  longitudinal,  narrow,  and  not  extending 
above  the  costal  vein ;  the  short  transverse  broad  end  crossing  the 
cell  in  A.  lohita  is  here  absent,  the  band  crossing  the  middle  of  the  cell  is 
also  shorter,  the  oblique  discal  and  submarginal  bands  quite  confluent  at 
their  posterior  end,  the  inner  costal  band  beyond  the  cell  is  short,  and 
the  next  band  is  the  longest,  both  being  widely  separated — ^whereas  in 
A.  lohita  the  inner  band  is  the  longest  and  the  two  are  joined  externally 
in  the  middle,  the  submarginal  band  is  narrower,  and  the  marginal  band 
very  slender :  hindwing  with  the  subbasal  band  composed  of  three  well 
separated  portions  ;  anal  lobe  red,  with  a  small  interciliary  black-speck- 
led streak ;  the  submarginal  and  marginal  band  narrower,  the  latter 
being  interrupted  in  crossing  the  veins. 

Expanse  1^  to  1^  inch. 

Hab.    Magaree,  Pegu.    In  coll.  F.  Moore. 

Aphnjeus  himalatanus,  n.  sp. 

Allied  to  A,  lohita.  Male  and  female  much  larger  than  typical 
Javanese  specimens.  Upperside  similarly  coloured ;  anal  area  duller  red. 
Underside  pale  creamy-yellow ;  the  bands  similar,  but  of  a  darker  purple- 
red,  all  comparatively  broader,  the  marginal  band  conspicuously  broader. 

Expanse  *  l^,  9    1   t*o  *o  1^  inch. 

Hab.    Nepal  {Ramsay),  Darjiling  (Elliot.)     In  coll.  F.  Moore. 

Aphn^us  khurdanus,  n.  sp. 

Male.  Upperside  dark  brown;  base  of  forewing,  and  hindwing 
dark  slaty-blue ;  anal  lobe  red,  spots  black.  Underside  dull  pale  pnj> 
plish  brownish-ochreous  ;  markings  very  similar  to  those  on  underside  of 
same  sex  of  A.  trifurcatus^  but  comparatively  narrower  and  more  regular 
in  outline. 

Expanse  1  to  l-j^  inch.' 

Had.     Khurda,  Orissa ;  Calcutta.     In  coll.  Ind,  Museum,  Calcutta. 
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« 
This  species  belongs  to  the   lohita-group  of  Aphncetts.      On  the 

underside  the  markings  are  extremely  like  those  in  A,  trifurcatusj  but 

the  npperside  of  the  f orewings  has  no  red  patch,  as  in  ^.  trifurcatus.   The 

colour  of  the  npperside  is  also  of  a  much  darker  tint ;  and  the  outline  of 

the  forewing  is  comparatively  more  triang^ar. 

APHKiEITS  ORISSANUS,   n.   sp. 

Male.  Forewing  broader  and  less  regularly  triangular  than  in  .^. 
hkurda^nus ;  hind  wing  also  less  produced  anally,  and  the  exterior  mar- 
gin convex.  Upperside  dark  brown ;  base  of  forewing,  and  hind  wing, 
slaty-blue ;  anal  lobe  red,  spots  black.  Underside  pale  ocbreous-yellow  ; 
bands  purple-red,  similar  to  those  in  J..  peguaniAS^  with  the  marginal  black 
black-streaked. 

Expanse  lyV  uach. 

Hab.     Sonakhala  and  Bhatpara,  Orissa.   In  coll.  Ind.  Mus.,  Calcutta* 

Aphnjbus  goncanus,  n.  sp. 
Male  and  female.  Nearest  to  the  Ceylonese  A,  lazularius.  Upper- 
aide  similar.  Underside  pale  reddish-ochreous ;  the  bands  dark  purple- 
red,  those  on  the  forewing  similar :  hind  wing  with  the  subbasal  band  com- 
posed of  three  portions,  the  medial  discal  and  submarginal  bands  disposed 
nearer  together  at  their  costal  end,  the  submarginal  straighter,  and  the 
three  more  or  less  confluent  at  their  anal  end. 

Expanse  If  to  IJ^  inch. 

Hab.  Bombay  (Br.  Leith)  ;  Canara  (TTar^i)  ;  Wi\gin&  (Lindsay). 
In  coll.  F.  Moore. 

APHNiBDS  NIPALICUS,   n.   Sp. 

Male.  Upperside  dusky  violet-brown,  the  lower  basal  and  discal 
areas  dark  slaty-blue ;  anal  lobe  red,  the  black  spots  speckled  with 
silvery-white  scales.  Underside  dull  sulphur-yellow,  tbe  bands  of  a 
slightly  darker  somewhat  purpurascent  yellow ;  forewing  with  an  oblique 
oval  black  ring  near  base  of  the  cell,  a  black-lined  bar  across  middle  of 
the  cell  from  the  costal  edge,  an  oblique  discal  band  from  the  costal  edge, 
broken,  but  not  disconnected,  at  lower  end  of  the  cell,  a  short  upper 
discal  bar,  and  two  shorter  subapical  bars  beyond,  a  submarginal  band 
and  a  slender  broken  lunular  marginal  line  ;  all  but  the  last  traversed  by 
an  extremely  slight  silvery  line ;  beneath  the  cell  is  a  dusky  brown  fascia, 
and  a  dusky  streak  also  is  at  end  of  the  submarginal  band :  hind  wing 
with  a  small  spot  at  base  of  the  cell,  three  transverse  subbasal  oval  black 
rings,  a  transverse  medial  band,  broken  at  lower  end,  then  bent  upward 
to  abdominal   margin,  and  ending  in  a  small  ring-spot,  and  outer  discal 
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upper  baud,  a  narrower  submarginal  band  broken  above  anal  angle  and 
bent  upward,  all  traversed  by  an  extremely  slight  silvery  line ;  anal  lobe- 
spots  large,  black,  surmounted  by  bright  scarlet. 

Female.  Upperside  paler  dusky  olive-brown :  forewing  with  sub- 
apical  darker  spot  bordered  on  each  side  by  red  ;  basal  area  below  the 
cell  slaty-grey  :  hindwing  with  the  lower  basal  area  slaty-grey ;  anal  lobe- 
as  in  male.     Underside  as  in  male. 

Expanse  ^  1|,  ?  1}  inch. 

Hab.     Nepal    (Ramsay).     Sikkim.     In  coll.  British  Museum,  and 
Indian  Museum,  Calcutta. 

Nearest  allied  to  A.  lunulifer, 

Aphnjius  zebrinus,  n.  sp. 

£fale.  Upperside  dark  brown,  base  of  wings  dark  brownish  violet- 
blue  ;  anal  black  spot  large,  broadly  bordered  with  red.  Female.  Up- 
perside darker  violet-brown,  base  of  wings  dark  slaty  violet^blue. 
Underside  very  pale  ochreous,  posterior  border  of  forewing  whitish. 
All  the  bands  purplish-black,  as  in  J.,  zoiltcs ;  forewing  with  the  extreme 
costal  edge  black,  the  bands  also  extending  from  the  costal  edge  ;  basal 
streak  long  and  joined  to  the  black  costal  border,  with  a  cross  bar  from 
its  upper  end,  and  a  band  crossing  the  middle  of  the  cell  (both  of  which 
join  the  streak  below  the  base  of  the  cell),  the  oblique  discal  band  and  the 
transverse  submarginal  band  are  joined  together  at  their  lower  end,  and 
the  two  short  upper  dLscal  bars  are  also  joined  together,  the  marginal 
band  is  broad  with  a  very  narrow  interline  between  it  and  the  submar- 
ginal band  ;  hindwing  with  the  upper  basal  streak  slender,  the  subbasal 
band  entire  and  continued  to  the  angle  of  the  discal  band  above  the 
bright  red  anal  area,  black  lobe- spots  large,  the  discal  and  outer  bands 
broad. 

Expanse  i  IJ,   $  IJ-inch. 

Hab.     Ceylon.     In  coll.  British  Museum. 

Nearest  allied  to  the  Andamanese  species,  A.  zoilu4.     Distinguish- 
able from  it  by  its  smaller  size,  by  the  bands   on  the  forewing  all  starting 
from  the  extreme  costal  edge,  by  the  oblique  discal  band  and  the  submar- 
ginal band  being  broadly  joined  at  their  base,  and  by  the  marginal  band 
being  broader  on  both  wings. 

APHNilUS   LILACINUS,  n.  Bp. 

Male.  Upperside  brown  :  forewing  with  the  basal  and  discal  area, 
including  the  cell,  pale  lilacine-blue  ;  a  blackish  spot  at  end  of  the  cell : 
hindwing   with  the  basal  and  medial  area  pale  lilacine-blue ;  anal  lobe 
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ochreons,  with  a  very  small  silver-speckled  black  spot.  Underside  pale 
biownish-ochreons  :  forewing  with  two  black  rings  in  the  cell,  a  band  at 
end  of  the  cell  dilated  beneath  and  extending  obliquely  to  the  snb- 
median,  a  ringlet  spot  beyond  end  of  the  cell,  an  upper  discal  inwardly 
oblique  double  ringlet  spot  and  a  submarginal  broad  chain-like  band,  the 
lower  ends  dusky,  and  each  traversed  by  a  black  silvery  streak :  hind- 
wing  with  very  indistinct  traces  of  darker-coloured  transverse  subbasal, 
discal,  and  submarginal  bands,  which  are  traversed  by  silvery  black 
streaks ;  anal  spots  minute,  silver- speckled.  The  silvery  streak  tra- 
verses the  middle  of  the  markings,  except  on  the  submarginal  band  of 
both  wings,  where  it  extends  along  the  outer  border. 

Expanse,     1^^  inch. 

Hab.  ?     In  coll.  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta. 

EuASPA,  n.  g. 

Forewing  short,  broad,  costa  arched  from  the  base,  exterior  nmrgin 
erect,  convex,  posterior  margin  long,  straight ;  first  subcostal  emitted  at 
two-sixths  and  second  at  one-sixth  before  end  of  the  cell,  second  bifid 
at  two-thirds  from  its  base,  fourth  and  fifth  from  end  of  the  cell ;  disco- 
ceUular  very  slender,  erect,  waved  ;  radial  from  its  middle  ;  cell  broad, 
extending  to  half  length  of  the  wing ;  middle  median  from  near  end  of 
the  cell,  lower  at  one-third  before  the  -end,  submedian  straight :  hind- 
wing  short,  very  broad,  exterior  margin  convex  and  slightly  sinuous,  with 
a  single  slender  tail  from  end  of  lower  median ;  costal  and  subcostal 
veins  joined  together  at  their  base,  costal  much  arched  from  the  junc- 
ture ;  cell  broad,  extending  to  half  length  of  the  wing ;  first  subcostal 
emitted  at  one-fifth  before  end  of  the  cell ;  discocellular  very  slender, 
erect ;  radial  from  near  its  middle  ;  two  upper  medians  from  end  of  tho 
cell,  lower  at  one-third  before  the  end;  submedian  curved,  internal 
short,  recurved.  Body  short ;  palpi  porrect,  second  joint  long,  extend- 
ing half  beyond  front  of  the  head,  pilose  beneath,  tliird  joint  slender, 
one-fifth  as  long  as  the  second ;  legs  slender ;  antenme  thickened  at  the 
end,  tip  blunt. 

EUASPA   MILIONIA. 
Myrina  milionia,  Hewitson,  Illnst.  D.  Lep.  p.  5,  pi.  3,  fig.  90,  80  (1869). 

Hab.    Nepal.  Kangra. 

Genus  HypoLYCiENA. 

Pelder,  Wien.  Ent.  Monats.  vi,  p.  293  (1862). 

Male.     Wings  short,  broad  :  forewing  arched  at  the  base,  posterior 
margin  nearly  as  long  as  the  costal.     Upperside  with  a  large  glandular 
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patch  of  scales  extending  broadly  across  end  of  the  cell ;  fonr  subcostal 
branches,  the  first  emitted  at  two-fifths,  second  at  one-fonrth,  and  third 
from  close  before  end  of  the  cell ;  discocellolar  slender,  straight ;  radial 
from  its  middle  ;  cell  extending  to  more  than  half  length  of  the  wing ; 
lower  median  emitted  at  nearly  one-third  and  middle  median  from  near 
end  of  the  cell ;  snbmedian  straight :  hind  wing  short,  somewhat  pro- 
duced hind  ward,  anal  lobe  prominent ;  with  a  slender  tail  from  end  of 
lower  median  and  another  from  the  snbmedian ;  costal  vein  much  arched 
at  the  base  ;  first  subcostal  emitted  at  one-third  before  end  of  the  cell ; 
the  cell  broad  and  extending  to  half  length  of  the  wing ;  discocellular 
recurved  ;  radial  from  its  middle  ;  lower  medieui  emitted  at  nearly  one* 
half  and  middle  median  from  near  end  of  the  cell ;  submedian  straight ; 
internal  recurved.  Palpi  porrect,  second  joint  stout,  third  joint  veiy 
long,  of  nearly  the  same  length  as  the  second  \  legs  slender  \  antenns 
with  a  gradually  thickened  club. 

Type,  JT,  tmolus, 

Hypolycjina  tmolus. 

Hypolyccena  tmolus^  Felder,   Wien.   Ent.  Monata.  vi,  p.  2D3  (1862).     Hewits.^ 
111.  D.  Lep.  p.  49,  pi.  21,  figs.  3,  6. 

Hab.     Philippines. 

HtPOLYC^NA   81PYLUS. 

Hypolyccpna  sipylusy  Feld.,  Reise  Novara,  Lep.  ii,  p.  242,  pi.  30,  figs.  15,  16. 
Hewits.,  III.  D.  Lep.  pi.  22,  figs.  13, 14. 

Myrina  sipylus,  Feld.,  Sitzb.  Ak.  Wiss.  Wien,  1860,  p.  451. 

Hab.    Amboina. 

Hypoltcjbna  thabrytas. 

Eypolyccena  tharrytast  Feld.,  Wien.  Ent.  Monats.  vi,  p.  294  (1862). 
Hyp,  sisyphuSf  Qewits.,  1.  c.  pL  22,  fig.  11,  12. 

Hab.    Luzon. 

Hypolycjina  bbylus. 

PolyoTwnwtus  erylusy  Godt.,  Enc.  Moth,  ix,  p.  633,  (1823). 
Amblypodia  erylus^  Horsf.,  Gatal.  Lep.  Mns*  E.  I.  G.  p.  Ill  (1829). 
HypolyccBna  erylv>Sf  Kewits.,  HI.  D.  Lep.  p.  49,  pi.  21,  figs.  1, 2,  4. 

Hab.    N.  E.  Bengal,  Sikkim,  Khasia  Hills,  Cherra  Punji,  Burmabi 
Malacca,  Singapore. 
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Hypoltcjjna  andamana. 

Hypolyccena  andamana^  Moore,  P.  Z.  S.  1877,  p.  589. 
Hab.     Andamans. 

Htpoltc^na  thecloidbs. 

Myrina  thecloides,  Feld.,  Wien.  Ent.  Monats.  iv,  p.  395  (1860). 

Hab.     Malacca,  Singapore. 

Htpoltcjjna  asttla. 

Hypolycana  astyla,  Feld.,  Wien..Ent.  Monats.  vi,  p.  294  (1862) ;  Beise  Norara 
Lep.  ii,  p.  243,  pi.  30,  flga.  17,  18, 

Hab.     Philippines. 

Drupadia,  n.  g. 

Differs  from  typical  Hypolycana  in  the  more  triangnlar  form  of 
forewing,  the  costa  being  longer  and  more  regularly  convex,  the  exterior 
margin  more  oblique,  and  the  posterior  margin  shoi-ter  and  convex  to- 
wards the  base  :  hind  wing  somewhat  shorter,  the  costa  being  very  con- 
vex in  the  middle,  the  exterior  margin  truncated  from  the  middle  me- 
dian, the  male  on  the  upperside  with  a  prominent  glandular  patch  of 
scales  between  the  costal  and  subcostal  veins,  and  with  three  tails,  the 
middle  one  being  long  the  others  short.  Second  joint  of  palpi  much 
longer  and  the  third  shorter  and  stouter. 

Type,  J),  ravindra  {Myrina  ravindra,  Horsf.). 

Drupadia  boisduyalii,  n.  sp. 

Myrina  Zwtcw,  Boisd.,  Spec.  (Jen.  Lep.  Pap.  pi.  22,  jBg.  2  ^  (nee  Fabr.). 

Male.  Upperside :  forewing  purplish  violet-brown,  with  a  broad 
oblique  transverse  discal  almost  quadrate  red  band  :  hindwing  cobalt-bluei 
darkest  and  purplish-violaceous  anteriorly  ;  costal  border  and  abdominal 
margin  violet-brown  ;  cilia  and  tails  edged  with  white. 

Female.  Upperside  :  forewing  somewhat  paler  brown,'the  red  band 
of  the  same  width  and  quadrangular  form  as  in  male :  hindwing  pale 
violet-brown,  the  discal  area  somewhat  red-streaked ;  above  the  tails  are 
four  black  spots  surmounted  by  lilac  scales. 

Underside  :  forewing  ochreous-red,  with  a  brighter  red  pale-bordered 
streak  at  base  of  the  cell,  a  band  across  middle  of  the  cell,  another  at  its 
end,  and  a  similar  discal  band  which  has  a  slightly  dusky  lunulated  bor- 
der at  the  upper  outer  end,  a  submarginal  slender  black  slightly  sinuous 
line :  hindwing  white,  the  costal  border  and  apex  being  slightly  red,  with 
the  basal  and  subbasal  spots  entirely  black,  a  duplex  slender  black  streak 
at  end  of  the  cell,  a  similar  one  above  it,  a  discal  zigzag  duplex  line,  and 
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a  single  black  submarginal  line  ;  a  large  anal  and  a  subanal  black  spot 
Biirmonnted  by  metallic-blue  scales,  which  also  traverse  the  intervening 
subanal  space. 

Expanse  i  1^,  9  If  inch. 

Hab.  Moulmein ;  Mergui.  In  coll.  F.  Moore  and  Indian  Museum, 
Calcutta. 

Drupadia  lisias  {Pap.  listas,  Fabr.)  badly  figured  in  Donovan's  Ina. 
of  India,  pi.  40,  fig.  1, — ^is  distinct  from  the  above.  Both  sexes  of  the 
typo  of  D.  lisias  are  in  the  British  Museum  Collection. 

Drupadia  fabbicii,  n.  sp. 

Female.  Upperside  :  forewing  violet-brown,  with  a  slightly  broader 
and  more  irregular-shaped  oblique  medial  red  band  than  in  female  of 
typical  D,  lisias ,  the  band  also  having  its  outer  border  scalloped : 
hindwing  paler  brown,  vrith  grey-bordered  anal  marginal  spots.  Under- 
side also  differs  from  D.  lisias  in  the  apical  area  of  forewing  being 
suffused  with  a  dusky  tint ;  at  the  base  of  the  cell  is  a  small  round  pale- 
bordered  spot,  not  an  elongated  triangular  mark  as  in  D.  lisias,  •  the 
short  band  crossing  the  middle  of  the  cell  is  black,  the  streak  at  end  of 
the  cell  is  more  distinct,  the  transverse  discal  band  black-lined  and  black- 
ish internally  at  upper  end,  the  submarginal  line  also  being  broader  and 
more  prominent :  hindwing  with  the  markings  less  prominent  than  in 
D.  lisias,  the  basal  bar  shorter,  the  outer  costal  narrow  streak  further 
from  the  second,  the  first  bar  between  the  subcostals  being  midway  be- 
low the  two  outer  costals,  the  three  subbasal  spots  are  small  and  widely 
separated,  the  bar  at  end  of  the  cell  and  the  spot  beneath  it  are  pale- 
centred,  the  zigzag  discal  interrupted  band  is  composed  of  duplex  streaks, 
which  are  wide  apart  with  the  interspace  white. 

Expanse   ?   ly^y  inch. 

Hab.     Mergui.     In  coll.  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta. 

ClILIARIA,   n.   g. 

Male.  Wings  small :  forewing  triangular ;  costa  gently  arched ; 
exterior  margin  oblique,  posterior  margin  straight ;  four  subcostal 
bi-anches,  first  emitted  at  one-third  before  end  of  the  cell  and  slightly 
touching  the  costal  vein  near  its  end ;  second  and  thii'd  branches  at 
equal  distances  apart ;  cell  extending  to  nearly  lialf  length  of  the  wing ; 
discocellular  extremely  slender  ;  one  radial  from  near  its  middle  ;  the 
middle  median  from  near  end  of  the  cell,  lower  at  one-third  before  the 
end  ;  submedian  nearly  straight :  hindwing  short ;  apex  convex,  exterior 
margin  oblique  and  waved ;  cell  short,  broad ;  costa  arched  from  near 
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the  base ;  first  subcostal  from  near  end  of  the  cell ;  discocellular  ex- 
tremely slender,  obHqne ;  radial  from  its  middle ;  two  upper  medians 
from  end  of  the  cell,  lower  at  nearly  one-half  before  the  end ;  snbmedian 
straight ;  internal  recnrved ;  a  slender  tail  from  end  of  lower  median  and 
another  from  the  submedian.  Palpi  porrect,  second  joint  stout,  third 
joint  very  slender ;  antemuB  with  a  short  spatular  club. 

Type,  0.  othona. 

Ghliabia  othona. 

HypolyccBna  othona,  Hewits.,  lUngt.  D.  Lep.  p.  60,  pi.  22,  fig.  17,  18  (1865). 
Hab.     Darjiling.     Khasia  Hills. 

Chliaria  eltgla. 

Hypolycopna  dtola,  Hewits.,  Illnst.  D.  Lep.  Suppl.  p.  14,  pi.  6,  fig.  37,  38  (1869). 
Hab.     Andamans. 

Chliaria  eika. 

HypUyccDna  Invui,  Hewifcs.,  lUaBt.  D.  Lep.  Suppl.  p.  18,  pi.  5,  fig.  32,  34  (1869). 
Hab.     Sikkim.     Nepal. 

Chliaria  chandrana. 

Hypolycc^na  chandrana,  Moore,  P.  Z.  S.  1882,  p.  249,  pi.  xi,  fig.  2,  2a. 

Hab.     Lahul,  N.  W.  Himalaya. 

Chliarl^  cachara. 

EypolyecBna  cachara,  Moore,  P.  Z.  S.  1883,  p.  527,  pi.  xlix.  fig.  6. 

Hab.     Cachar. 

Chliaria  niloiriga. 

Hypolycana  nUgirica,  Moore,  P.  Z.  S.  1883,  p.  527,  pi.  zlix,  fig.  8. 

Hab.     Nilgiris. 

^  Sinthusa,  n.  g. 

Male.  Wings  small :  forewing  somewhat  broad,  costa  arched  at  the 
base,  apex  pointed,  exterior  margin  slightly  oblique  and  convex,  posterior 
mai^^  convex  near  the  base ;  subcostal  vein  five-branched,  first  branch 
emitted  at  nearly  one<-half,  second  at  one-fourth,  and  third  from  near  the 
end  of  the  cell,  third  bifid  near  its  end ;  cell  extending  to  half  length  of 
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the  wing  ;  discocellnlar  slender ;  radial  from  its  middle ;  lower  median 
at  more  than  one- third  and  middle  median  from  near  end  of  the  cell ; 
Rnbmedian  straight :  hind  wing  short,  broad,  costa  arched  in  the  middle, 
exterior  margin  with  a  single  slender  tail  from  end  of  lower  median ; 
cell  broad,  triangular,  extending  half  the  wing ;  first  subcostal  at  one- 
half  before  end  of  the  cell ;  discoceUular  obliqne,  slender ;  radial  from 
its  middle ;  lower  median  at  nearly  one-half  and  middle  median  from 
near  end  of  the  cell ;  submedian  and  internal  veins  recnrved.  Palpi 
porrect,  second  joint  long,  third  joint  short,  slender,  pointed ;  antenna 
with  a  large  thick  pointed  club. 

Type,  8.  nasaka. 

SiNTHUSA   NASAKA. 

Thecla  nasaka,  Horsfield,  Catal.  Lep.  Mns.  B.  I.  C.  p.  91  (1829). 
Devdorix  nasaka,  Hewits.,  Illnst.  D.  Lep.  pi.  5,  fig.  46,  46. 

Hab.     Java. 

SlKTHUSA   MALIEA. 

Thecla  malika,  Horsfield,  Catal.  Lep.  Mns.  E.  I.  C.  p.  90  (1829). 
Dipsas  malika,  Moore,  Catal.  Lep.  Mob.  B.  I.  C  I.  pi.  1  a.,  fig.  6  (1867). 
Jfyrtna  maHka,  Hewits.,  Illuat.  D.  Lep.  pi.  15,  fig.  41  -43. 

Hab.     Java.     Sumatra. 

SiNTHUSA   GBOTEI. 
HypolyccBna  grotei,  Moore,  P.  Z.  S.  1883,  p.  527,  pi.  49,  fig.  6. 
Hab.     N.  E.  Bengal  (Grate). 

Genns  Iolaus. 

Hfibner,  Yerz.  bek.  Schmett.  p.  81  (1816-18). 

Male.  Fore  wing  short,  broad ;  costa  very  much  arched  from  the 
base,  apex  acute,  exterior  margin  very  slightly  oblique,  posterior  margin 
long,  slightly  convex  in  middle,  the  convex  edge  being  fringed  with  long 
hairs  ;  on  the  underside  of  the  wing  is  a  glandular  patch  of  scales  situat- 
ed immediately  above  the  submedian  vein;  cell  broad,  extending  in 
length  to  half  the  wing ;  costal  vein  short ;  subcostal  arched  from  the 
base,  first  branch  emitted  at  one-half,  second  at  one-fourth,  and  third 
immediately  before  end  of  the  cell,  third  trifid  at  three-fourths  from  its 
base,  fifth  from  end  of  the  cell ;  discocellulars  erect,  upper  shortest ; 
radial  from  near  their  middle ;  the  middle  median  emitted  from  near  end 
of  the  cell,  lower  at  one-fourth  before  the  end ;  submedian  strai^t : 
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hindwing  short,  lengthened  hindward ;  oosta  very  convex,  apex  almost 
angnkr,  exterior  margin  very  obliqne  and  sinnons,  lobate  at  anal  angle, 
funished  with  two  short  slender  taOs  ;  on  the  upperside  is  a  snboostal 
glandular  patch  of  scales  ;  costal  and  snbcostal  veins  joined  together  for 
a  short  distance  at  their  base,  widely  separated  beyond,  costal  mnch 
arched  from  the  basal  juncture ;  cell  broad)  triangular ;  two  subcostal 
branches,  first  emitted  at  one-third  before  end  of  the  cell ;  discooellnlars 
veiy  oblique  ;  radial  from  near  their  middle  ;  two  upper  medians  from  end 
of  the  cell,  lower  at  one-third  before  the  end ;  median  straight ;  internal 
short  Body  moderate ;  palpi  ascending,  second  joint  long,  ascending 
above  level  of  the  eyes,  third  joint  half  its  length,  slender ;  legs  slender ; 
antennae  slender,  gradually  thickened  to  end,  tip  pointed. 

Type,  J.  helifu  (helius,  Fabr. ;  Hewits.,  HI.  D.  L.  Suppl.  pi.  4,  f.  31.) 
The  typical  species  of  lolaus  are  African.     The  characters  of  the 
genus  are  here  given  for  comparison  with  its  Asiatic  allies. 

COPHAKTA,  n.  g. 

Forewing  broad,  costa  arched,  exterior  margin  slightly  convex, 
posterior  margin  nearly  straight ;  cell  broad,  extending  to  half  length 
of  the  wing,  costal  vein  extending  to  half  the  margin ;  first  subcos- 
tal emitted  at  two-fifths  and  second  at  one-fourth  before  end  of  the  cell, 
third  bifid  at  nearly  two-thirds  from  the  base ;  discoceUular  slender, 
alightly  bent  outward  in  the  middle  ;  the  radial  from  its  angle ;  lower 
wMwIw^n  at  one-third  and  middle  median  from  close  before  end  of  the 
cell ;  submedian  straight :  hindwing  broad,  costa  abruptly  arched  at 
the  base,  apex  convex,  exterior  margin  oblique  and  sinuous  from  middle 
median,  anal  angle  lobed,  with  a  slender  tail  from  lower  median  and 
another  from  submedian;  costal  mid  subcostal  joined  together  for  a 
short  distance  at  the  base,  the  costal  much  arched  from  above  the  junc- 
ture, and  extending  to  the  apex ;  first  subcostal  emitted  at  one-fifth  be- 
fore end  of  the  cell ;  discocellular  outwardly  oblique  and  bent  outward  at 
the  middle ;  the  radial  from  its  angle  ;  cell  broad,  extending  to  nearly 
half  the  wing ;  lower  median  at  one-third  and  middle  median  from  im- 
mediately before  end  of  the  cell ;  submedian  straight ;  internal  recurved. 
Body  short,  thick  ;  palpi  porrect,  second  joint  long,  extending  half  length 
beyond  the  eyes,  third  joint  slender,  slightly  fusiform,  nearly  half  length 
of  the  second ;  antennsB  short,  stout,  with  a  gradually  thickened  club  ; 
legs  short. 

Type,  (7.  Ulurgis, 
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COPHANTA    ILLURGI8. 
lolau8  illurgis,  Hewitson,  lUnst.  D.  Lep.  Sappl.  p.  10,  pi.  4,  fig.  37,  88  (1869). 

Uab.     Darjiling. 

COPHAKTA   MACULATA. 
Jol€ms  mactUatus,  Hewits.,  Illiust.  D.  Lep.  p.  47,  pi.  21,  fig.  29,  SO  (1865). 
Hab.     Silhet.     Darjeeling. 

Dacalana,  n.  g. 

Male.  Forewing  comparatively  more  triangular  tban  in  typical 
lolaus  (J.  helius)y  the  exterior  margin  being  somewhat  oblique,  and  the 
posterior  margin  shorter;  venation  similar;  on  the  upperside  of  the 
typical  species,  between  the  median  and  submedian  veins,  is  a  tuft  of  fine 
hairs  covering  a  small  glandular-scaled  spot,  and  on  the  underside  there 
is  also  a  tuft  of  hairs  on  the  middle  of  the  posterior  margin  :  hindwing 
comparatively  broader,  being  less  produced  hindward,  the  apex  more 
convex,  and  the  glandular  subcostal  spot  less  prominent. 

Type,  B,  vidura  (Amhlyp.  vidura). 

Dacalana  vidura. 

Amblypodia  vidura^  Horsf.,  Catal.  Lep.  Mob.  B.  I.  G.  p.  113,  pi.  1,  fig.  6,  6a.  (^, 
(1829). 

Hab.    Java.     Borneo. 

Dacalana  bubmana,  n.  sp. 

From  typical  Javan  D.  vidura^  this  differs  in  the  darker  blue  of  the 
upperside.  The  colour  of  the  underside  is  also  brighter  and  of  an 
ochreous-brown  tint,  the  transverse  white  band  is  somewhat  broader,  the 
Bubmarginal  black  line  composed  of  short  curved  portions  between  tiie 
veins,  and  the  whole  series  forms  a  more  curved  line  in  crossing  each 
wing ;  the  black  subanal  and  lobe-spot  is  slightly  smaller,  and  the  fonoer 
is  but  very  slightly  surmounted  with  red. 

Expanse  t  1^  inch. 

Hab.    Moulmein.     In  coU.  British  Museum. 

Dacalana  cotts. 

JoloMB  eotysy  Hewitson,  IlluBt.  D.  Lep.  p.  48,  pi.  19,  fig.  19,  20  (186&). 

Hab.    Nepal.     Darjiling. 
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Genns  Pratapa,  Moore. 

Pratapa  bhot£A,  n.  sp. 

Female.  Upperside  purpuraBcent  greyish-bine  :  forewing  with  the 
anterior  margin  from  the  costal  yein,  the  apex  broadly,  and  the  exterior 
margin  violet-brown ;  cilia  grey  :  hindwing  with  a  marginal  row  of  nar- 
row yiolet-black  spots  ending  in  a  red  anal  lobe-spot ;  a  slender  black 
marginal  line ;  cilia  greyish- white ;  the  two  tails  black  with  white 
ciha. 

Underside  glossy  pnrpurascent  greyish-white :  forewing  with  an 
indistinct  darker  blnish-grey  streak  at  end  of  the  cell,  and  two  slender 
lunnlar  fasciaD  along  exterior  margin  ;  a  transverse  discal  slender  promi- 
nent black  broken  sinnous  line  :  hindwing  with  a  similar  cell  streak  and 
enter  marginal  fascisB,  the  latter  darkest  at  anal  end ;  a  jet  black  anal 
lobe-spot,  on  which  are  a  few  scarlet  scales  and  some  tnrqaoise-blne 
scales  along  its  inner  border ;  a  transverse  discal  zigzag  slender  black 
broken  line  ending  npward  above  the  anal  lobe. 

Expanse  1^  inch. 

Hab.     Sikkim.     In  coll.  Indian  Mnsemn,  Calcutta. 

Bemelana,  n.  g. 

Male.  Forewing  less  triangular  than  in  Tajuria  (T,  longinus,  Fabr.), 
the  costal  margin  more  abruptly  arched  at  the  base,  exterior  margin 
slightly  convex,  posterior  angle  rounded :  hindwing  broader  and  less 
produced  hindward  ;  costa  less  arched  at  the  base,  very  convex  external- 
ly, with  a  slender  tail  from  end  of  lower  median  and  another  from  the 
Bubmedian,  abdominal  margin  short.  Palpi  shorter,  second  joint  stouter, 
and  third  joint  longer ;  antennsd  shorter,  tip  shorter  and  more  regularly 
clavate.     Venation  similar. 

Type,  B.  jangala, 

Bemelana  janoala. 

Arnblypodia  jangalc^  Horsfield,  Gatal.  Lep.  Mns.  E.  I.  G.  p.  118  (1829),  $ ;  Moore, 
ibid.  p.  40,  pi.  1  a,  f.  11,  ^. 

Hab.    Java.     N.  E.  Bengal. 

Bemelana  trayana. 

Jfyrina  tromana,  Hewitson,  IlluBt.  D.  Lep.  p.  38,  pi.  17,  f .  69-60  (1866)  ^ . 
Hab.     Sumatra.     Singapore.     Borneo. 
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Appobasa,  n.  g. 

• 

From  Thaduka  this  differs  in  the  f orewing  having  the  exterior 
margin  biangulated  and  produced  outward  below  the  apex.  In  the 
hindwing  the  costa  is  longer,  arched  at  the  base,  and  produced  to  an 
upward  angle  at  the  apex  ;  the  exterior  margin  is  deeply  scalloped ;  it 
also  has  three  shorter  tails.  Palpi  long,  porrect,  second  joint  extending 
two-thirds  beyond  the  eyes,  third  joint  also  long  and  slender,  being  half 
the  length  of  second ;  antenncB  stouter  and  blunt  at  tip. 

Appobasa  ateinsoni. 

Amhlypodia  tUkinsonij   Hewits.,   Catal.   Lye,   Brit.   Mas.   p.  3.  pi.  8,  fig.  92,  98 
(1862). 

Hab.     Moulmein. 

Satadba,  n.  g. 

Forewing  comparatively  longer  and  narrower  than  in  typical  Part' 
ehahij  the  costa  abruptly  arched  at  the  base,  exterior  mai*gin  obhque : 
hindwing  slightly  but  regularly  arched  along  the  costa,  apex  very  con- 
vex, exterior  margin  oblique,  with  a  slender  tail  at  end  of  lower  median 
vein  and  a  point  at  end  of  both  the  middle  median  and  submedian. 
Venation  similar  to  that  of  Panchala, 

Type,  8,  atra^x. 

Satadba  alea. 

Amhlypodia  alea,  Hewits.,  Catal.  Lye.  B.  M.  p.  12,  pi.  7,  fig.  79,  81  (1862). 

Hab.     India. 

Satadba  selta. 

Amhlypodia  aelta,  Hewits.,  111.  D.  Lep.  p.  14.  pi.  3a,  f.  36,  37  (1869). 
Hab.    Moulmein. 

Satadba  aqaba. 

Amhlypodia  agaha,  Hewits.,  Catal.  Lye.  B.  M.  p.  8,  pi.  4,  f.  39,  40  (1862). 

Hab.    India. 

In  the  Hewitson  Cabinet  this  species  is  placed  under  8.  al^a, 

Satadba  bupola. 

Amhlypodia  hupola,  Hewits.,  111.  D.  Lep.  ii.  Snppl.  p.  21,  pi.  8,  fig,  44,  45  (1878). 
Hab.     Nepal.     Darjiling. 
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Satadra  bazalus. 
AmbUfpodia  bazalus,  Hewits.,  Catal.  Lye.  B.  M.  pi.  4,  fig.  37,  38  (1862)  S  • 

Hab.     Nepal. 

Satadra  atrax. 

AmUypodiaatrax,  Hewits.,  Catal.  Ljo.  B.  M.  p.  13,  pi.  7,  fig.  80,  82  (1862). 

Hab.    Nepal. 

Satadra  anthelus. 

Amblypodia  anthelus^  Doubleday  and  Hewits.,   Gen.  D.  L.  pi.  74,  f.  6  (1852), 
Hewita.,  Catal.  Ljc.  B.  M.  pi.  3,  f.  23.  24. 

Hab.     Monlmein. 

Satadra  canaraica,  n.  sp. 

Allied  to  8.  alea  {Amblypodia  alea,  Hewits).  Male  and  female, 
Upperaide  of  a  more  purplish  violet-blae  tlian  in  S.  alea,  the  marginal 
black  border  comparatively  narrower  in  the  male.  Underside  of  a  darker 
pnrplish  violet-brown :  forewing  with  the  basal  spots  darker,  the  two 
cell-spots  very  small  and  ronnd,  the  discocellnlar  spot  and  the  two  below 
the  cell  narrower,  the  transverse  discal  band  regular  and  not  broken  on 
the  upper  median  vein,  the  submarginal  and  mai^nal  lunules  obsoles- 
cent :  hindwing  with  the  basal  and  subbasal  spots  darker  and  veiy  small, 
the  discal  zigzag  band  narrower  and  less  distinct,  the  submarginal  and 
marginal  lunules  obsolescent;  anal  angle  less  speckled  with  metallic- 
green  scales^  the  anal  black  spot  only  present. 

Expanse  i  If,  9  If  inch. 

Hab.     Ganara,  S.  India  (Ward).     In  coll.  F.  Moore. 

In  8.  alea  the  underside  is  uniformly  purplish-brown,  the  markings 
all  of  a  regular  colour  and  distinctly  lined  with  pale  purplish- white. 

Satadra  chola,  n.  sp. 

Closely  allied  to  8.  areste  (Amblypodia  areste,  Hewits.).  Male. 
Upperside  of  a  comparatively  darker  purplish  blue,  the  marginal  black 
borders  being  one  half  less  the  width.  Female.  Upperside  also  with  the 
blue  area  extending  compciratively  more  over  the  disc.  Underside  :  fore- 
wing  more  dusky  olive-brown  in  colour,  with  much  narrower  whitish 
cell-streak,  quadrate  spot  beneath  it,  and  transverse  discal  band,  the 
outer  band  being  more  defined:  hindwing  with  similarly  disposed 
markings  except  that  the  subbasal  band  is  very  broad  and  entire  (not 
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macular  as  in  A  areete),  and  the  markings  are  all  of  a  dark  somewhat 
aenescent-brown,  with  pale  pinkish- white  borders  and  the  interspaces 
pale  pinkish  violet  oolonr  (not  grej  as  in  5.  areste)  ;  at  the  anal  angle  is 
a  marginal  black  spot  and  another  between  the  middle  and  lower  median 
veins,  both  spots  and  the  intervening  marginal  space  speckled  with  mo* 
tallic-green  scales. 

Expanse  i  9   li^  inch. 

Hab.     Sikkim.     In  coll.  Indian  Mnsenm,  Calcntta,  and  F.  Moore. 

Satadra  lazula,  n.  sp. 

Male.  Upperside  of  both  wings  entirely  oltramarine-blne ;  the  ex- 
treme costal  edge  of  forewing,  the  costal  and  abdominal  borders  of  hind- 
wing,  and  the  cilia  being  black. 

Female.  Dark  violet-brown,  the  forewing  with  oltramarine-blne 
within  the  cell  and  obliquely  below  on  the  disc,  and  narrowly  on  middle 
of  the  hindwing  from  base  of  the  cell.  Underside  dark  purple-brown : 
forewing  with  similarly  disposed  but  broader  markings  than  those  in 
fii.  chela,  the  two  outer  bands  purplish- violet :  hindwing  dark  purple- 
brown,  with  similar  markings  to  those  in  fif.  chola,  the  discal  bands  con- 
tinuous, the  interspaces  brighter  pink,  the  anal  marginal  spots  small  and 
more  numerously  green-speckled. 

Expanse  l-;^  inch. 

Hab.     Sikkim.     In  coll.  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta,  and  F.  Moore. 

Satadba  patuna,  n.  sp. 

Female.  Smaller  than  fif.  lazula,  Upperside  dark  violet-brown, 
the  basal  and  discal  areas  purplish-blue,  paler  than  in  fif.  laaula,  bat 
disposed  as  in  female  of  that  species.  Underside  purplish-brown  :  fore- 
wing with  similarly  disposed  cell,  streak,  discal  band,  and  lower  quadrate 
patches,  but  of  a  pale  ochreous  colour :  hindwing  with  the  basal  area 
broadly  and  entirely  dark  bright  purple-brown  (more  like  that  of  typi- 
cal 8,  apidanus),  which  merges  into  a  transverse  broad  pale  purplish- 
ochreous  inner  discal  fascia,  and  again  into  a  dark  purplish-brown  outer 
discal  fascia,  the  outer  border  of  the  wing  being  broadly  pale  purplish- 
brown  ;  across  the  disc  are  traced  two  series  of  indistinct  brown-lined 
marks,  which  are  similarly  disposed  to,  but  are  less  continuous  than,  those 
in  8.  lazula ;  an  indistinct  brown  marginal  lunular  line,  but  no  metallic 
speckles  at  anal  angle. 

Expanse  \\  inch. 

Hab.     Nepal  {Qeneral  Bamsay),     In  coll.  F.  Moore. 
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Satadra  gj:ca. 

Avtblypodia  ecBca,  Hewit8.,  111.  D.  Lep.  p.  14,  pi.  4^  fig.  28  (1863). 
Hab.     Borneo  (Sarawak). 

^  Satadra  abeste. 

Amhlypodia  areste,  Hewits.  Gatal.  L70.  B.  M.  pi.  5.  f.  48,  44  (1862). 

Hab.     Darjiling. 

Satadra  fulgida. 

Amhlypodia  fidgiday  HewitB.,  111.  D.  Lep.  p.  11,  pi.  6,  fig.  31  (1863). 
Hab.     [P  Philippines].    N.  India. 

Satadra  chinensis. 

Arhopala  ehinensis.  Fold.,  Beiae  Novara  Lep.  ii,  p.  231,  pi.  29,  f.  10  (1865). 

Hab.     CHna. 

Satadra  diardi. 

Amhlypodia  diardiy  Hewits.,  Gatal.  L70.  B.  M.  p.  9,  pi.  6,  f.  41,  42,  (1862). 

Hab.     Penang.     Singapore. 

Satadra  apidanus. 

PapUio  apidanusy  Gram.,  Pap.  Ezot.  ii.  pi.  137.  f.  F.  G.  (1779). 
Amhlypodia  apidanuSy  Horsf.,  Gatal.  Lep.  Mns.  E.  I.  G.  p.  100  (1829). 

Hab.    Java.     Sumatra.     Borneo. 

Satadra  absens. 

Amhlypodia  absenSy  Hewits.,  Gatal.  Lye.  B.  M.  p.  9,  pi.  5,  f.  51,  52  (1862). 
Hab.     Darjiling. 

Satadra  zeta. 

Amhlypodia  zeta,  Moore,  P.  Z.  S.  1877,  p.  590,  pi.  68,  f .  6. 

Hab.     Andamans. 

AOESINA,  n.  g. 

Forewing  with  the  costa  less  arched  than  in  Panckala,  apex  less 
pointed,  exterior  margin  more  oblique,  and  waved ;  fourth  subcostal  vein 
emitted  further  from  end  of  the  third  :  hind  wing  not  so  broad  or  quadrate 
in  shape,  the  costa  but  slightly  arched  from  the  base,  exterior  margin 
more  oblique  and  regularly  convex,  with  a  slender  tail  one-fourth  of  an 
an  inch  long  from  end  of  lower  median  vein ;  abdominal  margin  shorter. 
Antennal  club  somewhat  shorter. 

T3rpe,  A.  paraganeaa, 
6 
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ACBSINA  PABAOAKBSA. 

Amblypodia  paraganesOf  De  Kio^rille,  Jonrn.  Asiat.  Soo.  Bengal,  1882,  p.  68. 

Panehala  pa/mganesay  Moore,  P.  Z.  S.  1883,  p.  6S0. 

Ambly^ia  gcmeaa,  Hewite.,  Catal.  Ljo.  B.  M.  pi.  7,  f.  72  (1862). 

Hab.    Nepal. 

Dabasana,  n.  g. 

Forewing  short,  broad,  triangular ;  apex  acute,  exterior  margin  veiy 
slightly  oblique,  posterior  angle  somewhat  rounded :  hindwing  short, 
broad ;  costa  arched  towards  the  base,  exterior  margin  rery  convex ;  no 
tail.     Antenn»  slender. 

Type,  D.  perimtUa. 

Dabasana  pbbivuta. 

Amblypodia  perimtUa,  Moore,  GataJ.  Lep.  Moa.  E.  I.  G.  1,  p.  42  (1857).    Hewits. 
Gatal.  Lyo.  B.  M.  p.  12,  pi.  6,  fig.  66,  66. 

Hab.     Khasia  Hills.  Magaree,  Pegu. 

Dabasana  newaba,  n.  sp. 

Upperside  violet-brown :  f orewing  with  the  basal  and  discal  area 
purplish  violet-blue,  which  extends  also  above  the  cell  to  near  the  costal 
edge,  the  outer  brown  border  being  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  width : 
hindwing  with  the  basal  area  purplish  violet-blue,  the  outer  border  being 
two-tenths  of  an  inch  in  width.  Underside  pale-brown  ;  with  faint  traces 
of  pale-bordered  marks  within  and  beneath  the  cell,  at  its  end,  and  a 
more  distinct  narrow  macular  discal  and  submarginal  lunular  band : 
hindwing  with  four  indistinct  pale-bordered  darker  brown  basal  spots, 
a  similar  subbasal  series,  a  discal  broken  band,  and  marginal  double 
lunular  band. 

Expanse  1-^  inch. 

Hab.    Nepal  (Chnl,  Bamsay),    In  Coll.  F.  Moore. 

denuB  Nabathuba,  Moore. 
Nabathuba  boona,  n.  sp. 

Closely  allied  to,  but  smaller  than  N.  area  (Amblypodia  aroa,  Hewit- 
son,  m.  D.  Lep.  p.  13,  pL  2,  f.  12),  from  Sumatra.  Female.  Upperside 
dark  violet-brown,  costal  edge  and  cilia  paler :  f orewing  with  the  baflal 
and  discal  area,  and  the  hindwing  with  the  basal  and  medial  discal  aiva, 
violet-blue.  Underside  of  a  similar  tint  of  brown  to  that  in  N.  aroa,  mai^ 
ings  also  similarly  disposed,  but  with  darker  centres ;  on  the  foiewisg 
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the  oell»8potB  are  smaller  and  oval  in  shape,  and  the  discal  band  broader  ; 
on  the  hindwing  the  basal  spots  are  more  rounded,  the  discal  band  more 
ooDspicuonB  and  less  zigssag  in  shape,  and  the  submarginal  and  marginal 
lumlar  line  more  distinctly  formed ;  at  the  anal  angle  is  a  black  spot  and 
another  between  the  median  veins,  the  spots  and  intervening  space  being 
speckled  with  metallic-green  scales. 

SxpaDBe  1-^7  inch. 

Hab.  Andaman  Isles.  In  coll.  Indian  MoBenm,  Calcutta,  and  British 
Museum  (Hewitson  Cabinet). 

Genus  Ambltpodia,  Horsfield. 
Ambltpodia  andebsonii,  n.  sp. 

Male.  Smaller  than  A,  taooana.  Upperside  of  a  similar  tint  of 
ultramarine-blue;  both  wings  with  a  much  narrower  black  marginal 
border.     Underside  much  darker-coloured,  but  similarly  marked. 

Expanse  If  inch. 

Hab.     Sampu,  Mergui  (Dr.  Anderson),    In  coll.  Ind.  Mus.,  Calcutta. 

Family  PAPILIONID-ffi. 

Subfamily  Piebinjb. 
Genus  Catophaoa,  Hubner. 

Catophaoa  wabdii,  n.  sp. 

Allied  to  the  South  Indian  and  Ceylonese  (7.  neomho,  Male  and 
female  of  much  larger  size. 

MLale.  Upperside  olivaceous- white :  forewing  with  a  broad  black 
apical  band  extending  from  middle  of  the  costa  to  near  the  posterior 
angle,  the  band  traversed  by  a  curved  subapical  row  of  five  small  white 
spots,  the  inner  border  of  the  band  excavated  below  the  costa  to  below 
the  second  upper  spot,  then  bulged  inward  to  the  disc  in  front  of  the  two 
lower  spots,  concave  below  the  middle  median  to  lower  median,  below 
which  the  end  of  the  band  is  imperfect  and  terminates  on  the  submedian  ; 
base  of  wing  broadly  grey  and  sparsely  speckled  with  minute  black 
scales  on  base  of  the  costa  :  hind  wing  with  a  marginal  series  of  broad 
black  oonfluent  dentate  spots,  which  decrease  in  width  from  the  costa. 
Underside  :  forewing  oliva<5eous- white,  apex  pale  yellow,  with  a  curved 
black  subapical  band  similar  to  the  inner  portion  on  the  upperside  :  hind- 
wing  pale  yellow  throughout. 

Female.  Upperside  of  a  darker  tint  of  olivaceous- white  than  in 
male  :  forewing  with  a  broader  black  apical  band,  which  is  traversed  by 
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three  subapical  white  spots,  the  inner  border  of  the  band  being  less  exca- 
vated below  the  costa,  the  excavated  space  being  shorter  and  angular  on 
the  middle  median,  more  deeply  concave  beneath  it,  and  the  end  entirely 
black  to  the  sabmedian  vein  :  hind  wing  with  a  broader  continnons  black 
band,  the  inner  border  of  which  is  acutely  dentated.  Underside  :  fore- 
wing  with  the  basal  area  tinged  with  yellow,  the  discal  area  olivaceous- 
white,  and  the  apex  glossy  olivaceous- white  ;  a  broad  curved  subapical 
black  band  corresponding  to  the  inner  portion  on  the  upperside  :  hind- 
wing  entirely  pale  glossy  olivaceous- white. 

Expanse  ^,  ?  2f  inches. 

Hab.  Coonoor,  Nilgrris,  S.  India  (Ward  and  Lindsay),  In  coll, 
Indian  Museum,  Calcutta,  and  F.  Moore. 

Catophaga  eoepstoefpii,  n.  sp. 

Male.  Upperside  white  :  forewing  slightly  grey  and  sparsely  black- 
Bcaled  along  base  of  costal  border  ;  a  black -speckled  spot  between  upper 
and  middle  median  veins.  Hindwing  immaculate.  Underside :  fore* 
wing  white,  apex  very  pale  yellow  ;  the  black-speckled  spot  as  above : 
hindwing  very  pale  yellow. 

Expanse  2f  inches. 

Hab.    Nicobar  Isles.     In  coll.  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta. 

Near  to  O.  paulina.  Male.  DifEers  from  the  same  sex  of  that  spe- 
cies in  the  entire  absence  of  the  blackish  apical  margia  on  the  forewing, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  discal  spot. 

Genus  Ixias,  HUbner. 

IXIAS    GANDUCA,    U.   Sp. 

Male  and  female.  Upperside  deep  sulphur-yellow  :  male  :  forewing 
with*  the  apex  brownish  black  traversed  by  a  moderately  broad  orange- 
red  subapical  band,  the  inner  border  of  the  band  being  very  slightly 
edged  with  black  :  hindwing  with  a  very  slender  black-speckled  maiginal 
band. 

Female  :  forewing  with  a  narrower  and  more  irregular-bordered  sub- 
apical band,  which  is  slightly  tinged  with  orange-yellow,  the  inner  border 
of  the  band  is  broadly  black  across  end  of  the  cell,  and  from  the  upper 
median  to  the  indentation  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  band  the  border 
consists  of  a  very  slender  black-speckled  line,  the  lower  portion  of  the 
band  is  indented  with  black,  the  next  upper  interspace  has  a  medial  black 
spot,  and  the  third  upper  interspace  is  broken  by  a  large  black  spot : 
hindwing  with  a  broader  dentate-bordered  black  mai^^inal  band.    Under- 
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side  of  both  sexes  ockreous-yellow,  palest  on  base  of  the  forewing ;  both 
wings  with  sparsely  disposed  slender  brown  strigsa :  forewing  with  a 
blackish  spot  at  end  of  the  cell,  a  transverse  discal  row  of  purple-brown- 
speckled  spots  with  white  centres  :  hindwing  with  a  similar  white-centred 
porple-brown-speckled  costal  spot  and  row  of  discal  spots,  the  second  and 
third  upper  spots  being  the  largest :  a  brown  dot  also  at  end  of  the  cell. 

Expanse  <}  2,  $  2^  inches. 

Hab.     Calcutta  (February).     In  coU.  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta. 

Nearest  to,  but  distinct  from,  J.  moulmeinensis.  The  male  differs 
from  it  above  in  the  comparatively  narrower  orange-red  band  and  its  less 
black  inner  border.  The  female  also  is  quite  different  from  the  same 
sex  of  that  species. 

Genus  Idmais,  Boisd. 

Idmais  subta,  n.  sp. 

I^earest  to  L  oriens,  Male  larger,  upperside  much  brighter-colour- 
ed, the  black  apical  band  broader,  and  is  traversed  by  three  spots  only, 
which  are  comparatively  shorter ;  the  marginal  spots  are  more  prominent, 
the  black  inner  border  terminating  on  the  upper  median  as  in  7.  oriens  ; 
below  the  three  subapical  spots  are  two  black  spots.  Cell-spot  on  fore- 
wing  three  times  the  size  of  that  in  J.  oriens  on  both  the  upper  and 
underside :  hindwing  with  six  marginal  black  spots,  larger  than  in  J. 
oriens.  Underside  much  brighter-coloured  than  in  I.  oriens;  base  of 
both  wings  deep  yellow,  the  outer  borders  broadly  suffused  with  orange- 
red,  the  discal  macular  band  similar  but  much  less  prominent  on  the 
hindwing. 

Expanse  If  inch. 

Hab.     Sonakhala,  Orissa.     In  coll.  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta. 

Genus  Mancipium,  Hiibner. 

Makcipium  kaoakum,  n.  sp. 

Male.  Upperside  pale  yellowish-white ;  forewing  with  the  base  of 
the  costal  border  sparsely  black-speckled  ;  a  black  band  at  the  apex,  the 
inner  border  of  the  band  being  curved,  slightly  irregular,  and  termina- 
lang  at  the  middle  median  vein  ;  a  small  black  discal  spot  between  the 
upper  and  middle  medians,  and  a  slight  black-speckled  spot  at  lower  end 
of  the  cell.  Underside  :  forewing  white,  with  the  apex  pale  yellow,  the 
difical  and  discocellular  spot  as  on  upperside  :  hindwing  yellow. 

Expanse  2  inches. 

Hab.     Naga  Hills,  Assam.     In  coll.  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta. 
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Genus  Appias,  Hubner. 
ApPUS  AMBOiDSS,  n.  sp. 

Male.  Upperside  white :  fopewing  with  a  narrow  apical  black  band. 
Underside  :  f  orewing  white,  the  costal  border,  and  apex  corresponding  to 
the  band  on  npperside,  pale  brownish-ochreous  :  hindwing  entirely  pale 
brownish-ochreoxLB,  with  a  slight  indistinct  dusky  fascia  extending  from 
the  base  along  the  subcostal  and  median  vein. 

Expanse  H  inch. 

Hab.  Silhet.  Dihung,  Assam.  In  ooll.  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta, 
and  F.  Moore. 

Genus  Hiposgritia,  Hubner. 

HiPOSCRITIA  IMBECILIS,   U.   Sp. 

Male.  Upperside  white  :  forewing  with  a  black-speckled  apical  band, 
which  is  traversed  by  four  subapical  white  spots.  Underside :  forewing 
white,  with  the  apex  ochreous- white  and  slightly  speckled  with  ochreous- 
brown  scales :  hindwing  ochreous- white,  sparsely  speckled  with  ochreous- 
brown  scales  with  slight  traces  of  their  clustering  on  the  anterior  margin 
near  end  of  the  costal  and  subcostal  veins  and  across  the  disc  in  an  indis- 
tinct zigzag  &scia ;  a  small  blackish  spot  at  end  of  the  cell. 

Expanse  1-f  to  2  inches. 

Hab.  Silhet;  Assam.  In  coll.  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta,  and 
F.  Moore. 

Allied  both  to  H",  indra  and  to  H.  mahana.  Distinguished  from 
the  latter  by  its  smaller  size.  Forewing  with  paler  and  less  defined  black' 
ish  apical  band.    No  subapical  curved  black  fascia  on  the  underside. 

Subfamily  Papilionih-«. 

Genus  Papilio,  Linn. 

Papilio  ladakbnsis,  n.  sp. 

Male.  Distinguished  from  the  N.  W.  Himalayan  P.  asiaticus  by 
the  absence  of  the  elongated  tail  on  the  hindwing,  which  in  this  form  is 
reduced  to  a  short  point  but  little  more  acute  than  the  anal  angle.  The 
forewing  is  comparatively  narrower,  and  the  hindwing  is  less  convex  and 
with  less  acutely  sinuous  exterior  margin.  On  the  upperside  the  yellow 
is  also  of  a  paler  tint :  forewing  numerously  covered  with  yellow  scales 
between  all  the  markings,  the  cell  bands  are  shorter  transversely  and 
broader,  and  the  inner  cell-bond  is  regularly  quadrate  ;  the  diecal  bands 
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also  oompamtively  narrower  and  with  more  slender  intervening  black 
yeins ;  the  marginal  row  of  spots  is  broader,  and  the  intervening  trans- 
verse discal  area  is  narrower :  hindwing  with  the  outer  border  of  the 
yellow  basal  area  excavated  between  the  veins,  the  marginal  spots  shorter 
and  somewhat  broader,  the  anal  lobe-spot  also  smaller  and  broader. 

Expanse  3^  inches. 

Hab.     Tarhsam,  Ladak.     In  coll.  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta. 

Papilio  sikeimbnsis,  n.  sp. 

DifEers  from  N.  W.  Himalayan  and  Nepalese  specimens  of  P.  asiati- 
eus  in  the  very  much  darker  black  colour  of  the  upperside  ;  and  in  the 
forewing  having  the  yellow  cell-bands  quadrate  in  form,  the  discal  band 
composed  of  smaller  and  shorter  portions,  and  the  area  intervening  be- 
tween the  band  and  the  marginal  spots  broader.  On  the  hindwing,  the 
veins  are  broadly  black-lined,  the  abdominal  border  also  black  and  leav- 
ing but  a  small  subanal  lunule ;  the  discal  margin  of  the  yellow  area 
has  a  more  regularly  scalloped  edge,  and  there  is  also  a  broader  discal 
area  intervening  between  it  and  the  marginal  spots ;  the  crimson  aoal 
lobe-spot  is  smaller,  narrower,  and  has  a  lower  retort-like  black  spot. 

Expanse  ^  to  3f  inches. 

Hab.     Sikkim  (Elwes), 

Family  HESPERIIDJS. 

CUPITHA,  n.  g. 

Male.  Forewing  elongated,  triangular,  costa  arched  at  the  base, 
exterior  margin  oblique,  posterior  margin  convex  towards  the  base  ;  first 
subcostal  emitted  at  nearly  one-half  before  end  of  the  cell,  the  branches 
at  equal  distance  apart ;  cell  extending  to  nearly  two-thirds  length  of 
the  wing ;  discocelluhur  almost  erect,  slightly  bent  close  to  upper  end 
aad  below  the  middle ;  upper  radial  from  the  angle  near  subcostal,  lower 
radial  from  the  angle  below  the  middle ;  the  middle  median  at  one-sixth, 
and  lower  median  at  four-sixths  before  end  of  the  cell,  submedian  undu- 
lated ;  on  the  underside  of  the  forewing  is  a  short,  broad,  nacreous  patch 
on  the  middle  of  posterior  margin,  across  which  the  submedian  is  lined 
with  rough  scales,  and  from  near  the  base  of  the  margin  projects  a  broad 
pencil  of  long  rigid  hairs  :  hindwing  short,  costa  very  much  arched  from 
the  base,  apex  rounded ;  costal  vein  extending  to  near  apex,  forked  at 
its  base ;  subcostal  bent  upward  and  slightly  joined  to  oostal  close  to  tho 
base,  subcostal  two-branched,  first  branch  from  close  to  end  of  the  cell ; 
discooellular  very  slender,  slightly  oblique  and  coiioave  ;  cell  extending 
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to  nearly  half  the  wing,  of  eqnal  width  thronghont ;  middle  median  from 
near  end  of  the  cell,  lower  at  more  than  one-half  before  the  end,  the 
portion  from  the  middle  m^ian  to  lower  median  distorted  and  extending 
beneath  a  drum-like  glandular  sac,  which  extends  upward  in  a  circular 
form  within  the  cell  from  hose  of  lower  median,  the  sac,  or  dmm,  as  seen 
from  the  upperside,  is  flat,  with  a  weU-defined  circular  rim,  and  on  the 
underside,  it  stands  out  from  the  surface  in  a  corrugated  circular  form ; 
no  radial  present ;  submedian  straight ;  internal  vein  curved. 
Thorax  stout ;  antennsB  with  a  slender  club. 

Type,  (7.  tympanifera. 

CUPITHA   PURBEEA. 

Pamphila  PurreeOy  Moore,  P.  Z.  8.  1877,  p.  564,  pi.  58,  fig.  10,  $ .     Wood- 
Mason,  Journ.  Asiat.  Soo.  Bengal,  1881,  p.  261. 

Hab.     South  Andaman. 

CUPITHA  TTHPANIFERA,   n.  Sp. 

Male.  Upperside  dark  violet-brown ;  forewing  with  a  broad  gam- 
boge-yellow basal  costal  band,  and  an  oblique  discal  sinuous- bordered 
band  extending  upward  from  near  base  of  the  posterior  margin  to  near 
the  apex  :  hindwing  with  a  broad  transverse  discal  yellow  band  extend- 
ing from  near  the  abdominal  margin  to  near  the  apex  and  thence  upward 
along  the  costal  border.  Cilia  yellow.  Body  brown ;  abdomen  with 
yellow  bands.  Underside  deep  gamboge-yellow  :  forewing  with  a  short 
ochreous-brown  streak  extending  longitudinally  from  the  base  to  end  of 
the  cell,  and  a  broad  patch  at  the  posterior  angle :  hindwing  with  a 
similarly  coloured  speckled  patch  near  anal  angle  ascending  upward  from 
end  of  submedian  vein.  Palpi  and  legs  yellow,  antennsa  annulated  with 
yellow. 

Expanse  i  If. 

Hab.    Magaree,  Pegu.     In  coll.  F.  Moore. 

This  is  a  comparatively  larger  insect  than  0.  purreea ;  the  bands  on 
the  forewing  are  broader  and  with  more  irregular  borders,  the  bands  on 
the  hindwing  are  also  broader. 

G^enus  Plesioneura,  Folder. 

PlESIONEURA  MITNDA,   n.   sp. 

Male  and  female.  Upperside  olive-brown :  forewing  with  an  ob- 
lique transverse  discal  semidiaphanous  white  band,  similar  to,  but  more 
compact  than  that  in  P.  letLcocera,  the  apex-spot  starting  from  above  the 
costal  vein,  the  two  lower  large  spots,  the  small  one  beneath,  as  well  as 
that   outwardly   between  them,    are  not  separated  from  each  other,  the 
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second  lower  spot  between  the  median  and  snbmedian  only  being  apart 
from  the  rest ;  three  snbapical  conjoined  white  spots  and  two  minute 
lower  dots  ;  cilia  very  faintly  alternated  brownish- white :  hindwing 
uniformly  olive-brown :  cilia  deeply  alternated  with  white.  Underside 
paler  than  above :  forewing  marked  the  same  :  hindwing  numerously 
speckled  with  olive-green  scales  towards  abdominal  margin ;  an  olive- 
green-speckled  lunule  at  end  of  the  celL 

Expanse  If  inch. 

Hab.     Simla  (Lang),    In  coll.  F.  Moore. 

G«nuB  SuASTUS,  Moore. 

SUASTTJS  ADITUS,   n.    Sp. 

Male.  TJpperside  dark  violet-brown :  forewing  with  two  small  qua- 
drate yellow  spots  at  end  of  the  cell,  a  larger  spot  immediately  beneath 
end  of  the  cell  between  the  middle  and  lower  medians,  and  a  small  spot 
between  the  base  of  upper  and  middle  medians ;  between  the  lower 
median  and  submedian  is  a  very  slight  trace  of  an  opaque  yellowish 
streak ;  cilia  edged  with  grey.  Underside  paler  brown :  forewing  with 
the  spots  as  above,  and  a  whitish  discal  patch  below  them  :  hindwing 
speckled  with  olive-grey  scales,  which  are  most  thickly  disposed  along 
the  abdominal  border  and  form  a  distinct  line  along  the  submedian  vein ; 
two  dark  brown  discal  spots,  one  being  situated  between  the  middle  and 
lower  medians,  the  other  between  the  latter  and  submedian.  Body,  pal- 
pi, and  legs  beneath  olivaceous-grey. 

Expanse  1^  inch. 

Hab.    Andaman  Isles.     In  coll.  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta. 

Allied  to  8,  sola  (Sesperia  sola,  Hewite.). 

SUASTUS  MOLLEBII,  n.   Sp. 

Male*  Upperside  very  dark  olive-brown :  forewing  with  three  small 
narrow  white  semidiaphanous  subapioal  spots,  a  larger  narrow  spot  at 
lower  end  of  the  cell,  a  still  larger  spot  below  end  of  the  cell,  and  a  small 
very  slender  spot  between  base  of  upper  and  middle  medians ;  a  small 
yellowish  opaque  spot  also  above  middle  of  the  submedian :  hindwing 
with  the  abdominal  border  broadly  paler  olive-brown.  Cilia  cinereous- 
white.  Underside :  forewing  dusky-black,  the  costal  border  and  apical 
area  pale  olive-brown ;  spotted  as  above :  hindwing  very  pale  olive-brown, 
with  the  interspace  between  submedian  and  internal  veins  white.  Palpi 
beneath,  and  legs,  and  abdomen  beneath,  white. 

Expanse  \\  inch. 

Hab.    Sikkim  (Otto  MolUr).    In  coll.  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta. 
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QemiB  Satabupa,  Moore. 

Satabupa  phisara  n.  sp. 

Male.  IJpperside  dark  vinons-brown  :  forewing  witli  two,  sometimes 
three  or  four,  minute  semidiaplianoiis  yellowish  white  snbapical  spots, 
a  small  spot  at  lower  end  of  the  cell,  a  large  qnadrate  spot  below  end  of 
the  cell,  and  a  smaU  spot  also  between  the  base  of  npper  and  ipiddle 
medians  ;  a  very  indistinct  greyish-brown-speckled  submarginal  lunnlar 
fascia  and  a  similar  short  fascia  below  the  qnadrate  discal  spot :  hind- 
wing  with  a  transverse  snbbasal  pale  yellowish  band,  and  a  cnrved  snb- 
marginal  indistinct  greyish-brown-speckled  lunnlar  fascia,  which  gives 
the  discal  area  a  macular  appearance.  Female  :  forewing  marked  as  in 
male,  the  short  fascia  below  the  discal  spot  more  distinct :  hindwing 
with  the  transverse  band  somewhat  broader,  the  discal  area  between  it 
and  the  submarginal  lunnlar  fsuscia  more  distinctly  macular,  being  tra- 
versed by  pale  veins.  Underside  as  above,  fche  markings  more  promi- 
nent. Abdomen  with  slender  white  narrow  bands  ;  front  of  head  and 
base  of  palpi,  and  pectus,  orange-yellow,  tip  of  palpi  black. 

Expanse  cf  Its*  $  liA>  ^<^' 

Hab.  Khasia  Hills.  In  coll.  Indian^  Museum,  Calcutta,  and  F. 
Moore. 

Allied  to  8,  hhagava  and  to  S.  samhara, 

Satarupa  narada,  n.  sp. 

Upperside  purpurascent  violet-brown :  forewing  with  three  small 
upper  and  two  lower  snbapical  semidiaphanous  white  spots,  a  small  erect 
oval  spot  at  lower  end  of  the  cell,  a  slightly  larger  quadrate  spot  on  the 
disc  between  upper  and  middle  medians,  and  a  broad  band  formed  of  three 
quadrate  spots  increasing  in  width  from  end  of  cell  to  posterior  margin : 
hindwing  with  a  broad  white  transverse  medial  band,  the  outer  border 
with  an  ill-defined  upper  spot.  Cilia  edged  with  white.  Underside 
marked  as  above ;  the  hindwing  with  the  band  showing  a  more  defined 
macular  outer  border  and  a  well  separated  upper  spot. 
Expanse  1-^  inch. 

Hab.  Darjiling,  Sikkim.  In  coll.  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta,  and  F. 
Moore. 

Nearest  allied  to  S.  hhagava^  but  quite  distinct* 
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Qenns  Tagiades,  Hubner. 

Tagiades  ehasiana,  n.  sp. 

Male.  Nearest  to  T.  ram.  Of  larger  size :  forewing  comparatively 
more  pointed  at  the  apex :  bindwing  also  broader,  and  with  a  more  an- 
gular apex.  Upperside  of  a  paler  olivaceons-brown,  the  dusky  markings 
less  distinct  on  both  wings,  the  apical  and  discal  spots  smaller.  Female 
upperside  also  paler  than  in  T.  raviy  the  apical  spots  on  forewing  some- 
what smaller,  the  cell  spots  similar,  the  two  discal  spots  somewhat 
larger. 

Underside :  forewing  with  the  spots  as  above :  hindwing  more 
intensely  whitish  grey,  the  discal  black  spots  much  smaller  and  less  de- 
fined. 

Expanse  ^  2,  9  2i^  inches. 

Hab.  Ehasia  Hills  ;  Shillong ;  Assam.  In  coll.  Indian  Museum, 
Calcutta,  and  F.  Moore. 

LOBOCLA,  n.  g. 

Male.  Forewing  triangular,  the  edge  of  the  costal  margin  slightly 
folded  over  on  to  the  upperside  from  near  the  base  to  end  of  the  costal 
vein  ;*  the  costal  vein  extending  to  three-fifths  the  margin ;  subcostal 
five-branched,  first  branch  emitted  at  one-third  before  end  of  cell,  second 
and  third  at  equal  distances  from  the  first,  fourth  and  fifth  from  end  of 
the  cell :  discocellular  bent  outward  near  upper  end  and  inwardly  ob- 
lique hindward ;  upper  radial  from  the  angle  near  subcostal,  lower  radial 
from  the  middle ;  cell  long,  extending  beyond  two-thirds  the  wing ; 
three  medians,  lower  at  three-fourths  and  middle  median  at  about  one- 
fourth  before  end  of  the  cell ;  submedian  straight :  hindwing  short, 
broad,  apex  rounded,  exterior  margin  slightly  produced  and  angular  at 
end  of  submedian  vein ;  costal  vein  extending  to  the  apex  ;  subcostal 
touching  the  costal  close  to  the  base,  two-branched,  first  branch  at  one- 
fourth  before  end  of  the  cell ;  discocellular  very  slender,  almost  erect ; 
the  radial  from  its  middle ;  cell  broad,  extending  to  half  the  wing ;  two 
upper  medians  from  end  of  the  cell,  lower  at  about  one-third  before  the 
end ;  submedian  and  internal  vein  nearly  straight.  Body  short,  stout, 
thorax  hairy ;  palpi  broad,  thickly  clothed,  apical  joint  short,  thick ; 
antennsB  with  a  long  slender-pointed  tip ;  femora  and  tibiea  short,  stout, 
slightly  pilose,  middle  tibisD  with  two  and  hind  mth  four  spurs,  tarsi 
long. 

Type,  X.  liUancL, 

*  The  speoies  of  EtyMUa  ((1?.  alcecBf  etc.)  have  a  similar  fold  on  the  costal  mar- 
fin  of  the  forewing. 
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LOBOCLA  LILIANA. 
Pleaionewa  liliana,  Atkinflon,  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  p.  216,  pi.  xzii,  fig.  2. 
Hab.     Yonan. 

LOBOCLA   GASTAPA,   n.   Sp. 

Differs  from  L.  liliana  in  ita  smaller  size.  Upperside  somewhat 
paler  and  of  an  olive-brown  tint,  sparsely  speckled  with  olive-grey  scales; 
forewing  with  the  transverse  semidiaphanons  yellow  band  one-third  lesB 
in  width,  the  portions  being  distinctly  defined  by  the  traversing  brown 
veins,  the  snbapical  spots  also  mnch  smaller.  Underside  mnch  paler : 
forewing  numerously  speckled  with  greyish-ochreous  scales  at  the  apex, 
the  band  and  apical  spots  as  above  :  hindwing  with  similarly  disposed 
markings,  but  all  composed  of  more  numerous  greyish-ochreous  scales, 
these  soEdes  being  whitish  in  L.  liliana. 

Expanse  1^  inch. 

Hab.  Masuri  (Lang).  Cashmere  (Beed).  In  coll.  Indian  Museum^ 
Calcutta,  and  F.  Moore. 
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HI. — Account  of  the  South^West  Monsoon  Storms  of  the  26th  June  to 
4th  July  and  cf  lOth  to  \%>th  November  1883. — By  John  Eliot, 
M.  A.,  Meteorological  Reporter  to  the  Oovemment  of  BengaU 

[Reoeived  June  4th  r-Bead  J11I7  2nd,  1884.] 

(With  Plates  H— X.) 

CHAPTER  L 

Inteoduction. 

It  is  proposed  in  the  following  paper  to  give  an  account  of  the 
two  most  important  and  remarkable  storms  that  occurred  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  during  the  year  1883.  The  first  storm  was  generated  during 
the  last  week  of  June  near  the  Head  of  the  Bay  and  gave  very  stormy 
weather  off  the  Bengal  and  Orissa  coasts,  and  was  the  only  occasion  on 
which  it  was  necessary  to  hoist  the  storm  signals  at  the  Sanger  Island 
station  near  the  entrance  to  the  Hooghly.  The  second  storm  was  formed 
in  the  Gnlf  of  Marfcaban  during  the  second  week  of  November,  almost  at 
the  end  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  and  pursued  a  very  unusual  course. 
It  crossed  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  through  the  channel  between  Cape 
Negiais  and  the  Andaman  Islands.  It  then  slightly  recurved  and  moved 
m  a  general  northward  direction,  approaching  the  Arracan  coast  near 
Akyab,  where  it  was  broken  up  by  the  action  of  the  Arracan  Hills. 
8 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  cyclonic  stonns  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  dnring  the  south-west  monsoon  period  of  the  year  1883.  They 
were  all  of  comparatiyely  small  extent  and  intensity,  or  ordinary  south- 
west monsoon  storms  accompanied  with  winds  of  force  8  to  10  at  and 
near  the  centre. 

1.  Storm  of  June  13th  to  20th  at  the  commencement  of  the  south, 
west  monsoon,  which  gave  the  first  heavy  burst  of  rainfall  to  Behar.  It 
formed  near  the  Balasore  coast  on  the  13th,  and  advanced  into  Behar, 
where  it  broke  up  on  the  20th. 

2.  Storm  of  June  26th  to  4th  July.  This  was  generated  slowly 
near  the  Sandheads  on  the  26th  and  27th,  was  of  considerable  intensity, 
and  remained  nearly  stationary  until  the  29th.  It  crossed  the  Balasore 
coast  early  on  the  morning  of  the  30th. 

3.  Storm  of  July  6th  to  8th.  This  was  formed  at  or  near  the 
Sandheads  under  similar  conditions  to  the  preceding,  but  was  of  small 
intensity.     It  crossed  the  Balasore  coast  on  the  afternoon  of  the  7th. 

4.  Storm  of  the  12th  to  14th  July.  This  began  to  form  on  the 
morning  of  the  12th  ofE  the  South  Orissa  coast,  across  which  (between 
False  Point  and  Gopalpore)  the  centre  advanced  on  the  evening  of  the 
13th,  or  early  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  into  the  Central  Provinces. 
It  was  of  slight  intensity. 

5.  Storm  of  the  16th  to  18th  August.  This  was  formed  in  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  Bay,  and  crossed  the  North  Orissa  coast  near 
Balasore.  This  storm  was  very  small,  of  very  slight  intensity,  and  of  no 
importance. 

6.  Storm  of  the  23rd  to  the  26th  of  August.  This  was  generated 
further  to  the  south  than  the  preceding  storm,  and  crossed  the  Ganjam 
coast  between  Gopalpore  and  Yizagapatam  on  the  evening  of  the  25th. 
It  was  of  slight  intensity. 

7.  Storm  of  the  30th  August  to  the  3rd  of  September.  This 
depression  crossed  the  coast  near  Balasore  on  the  afternoon  of  the  2nd 
of  September,  and  was  of  moderate  intensity. 

8.  Storm  of  the  6th  and  7th  of  September.  This  was  formed  im- 
mediately after  the  preceding,  and  followed  along  nearly  the  same  track, 
crossing  the  Orissa  coast  to  the  south  of  Balasore  on  the  morning  of  the 
7th.     It  was  of  small  intensity. 

9.  Storm  of  the  11th  to  the  15th  of  November.  This  was  genera- 
ted in  the  Martaban  Gulf,  and  advanced  in  a  north-westerly  direction  as 
hr  as  Lat.  16^  N.  Long.  93°  E.  to  the  west  of  Diamond  Island,  when 
it  recurved  and  moved  northwards  parallel  to  the  coast,  breaking  up 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Akyab  during  the  afternoon  of  the  14th.  This 
was  the  most  severe  and  intense  storm  of  the  year  in  the  Bay,  but  was 
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of  Terj  limited  extent,  and  hence  did  not  affect  the  weather  in  the  north- 
west angle  of  the  Bay. 

10.  Storm  of  the  2nd  to  the  4th  of  December,  which  gave  heavy 
nun  at  a  very  nnnBual  time  of  the  year  to  Bengal. 

Two  of  these  were  remarkable  for  the  length  of  time  that  elapsed 
before  they  broke  up  after  they  had  crossed  the  Bengal  or  Orissa  coast, 
and  also  for  the  very  heavy  rainfall  and  floods  which  accompanied  their 
existence  on  land.  The  first  of  these  was  the  storm  oi  June  13th  to 
20th  which  was  formed  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Balasore 
coast.  It  drifted  through  Ghntia  Nagpur  and  South  Behar  into  North 
Behar  and  gave  excessively  heavy  rain  to  a  narrow  area  in  Behar 
stretching  from  Gya  to  Motihari  and  Durbhunga.  This  storm  was 
of  little  importance  at  sea. 

The  second  storm  of  the  series  was  similar  in  its  general  diaracter. 
It  was  generated  near  the  Head  of  the  Bay,  crossed  the  North  Orissa 
coasty  and  advanced  over  the  Orissa  Hills  into  the  Central  Provinces. 
Instead  of  breaking  up  as  do  three  out  of  four  storms  or  cyclonic 
circulations  which  pass  from  the  Bay  into  the  Central  Provinces,  it 
acquired  fresh  energy  and  drew  large  suj^lies  of  vapour  from  the  Bom- 
bay monsoon  current.  It  advanced  across  the  head  of  the  Peninsula 
almost  parallel  to  the  valleys  of  the  Nerbudda  and  Tapti.  The  heavy 
rain  accompanying  it  caused  excessive  floods  in  these  two  rivers  which  in- 
flicted much  damage  on  the  town  of  Surat^  and  others  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  valleys  of  these  two  rivers.  This  cyclonic  circulation 
apparently  broke  up  in  the  Arabian  Sea  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  Guzerat  and  Sind  coasts. 

The  meteorology  of  India  for  the  year  1883  was  remarkable  in 
several  respects.  One  or  two  of  the  more  important  features  had  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  number  and  character  of  the  cyclones. 

During  the  cold  weather  months  several  storms  of  unusual  character 
and  magnitude  passed  over  Northern  India  and  the  Himalayas  from  west  to 
east.  They  gave  excessive  snowfall  over  the  higher  Himalayas  andaffec- 
ted  the  weather  certainly  for  many  weeks  and  probably  more  or  less  per- 
manently for  the  year.  The  accumulation  of  snow  reduced  temperature 
for  some  time  and  gave  a  strong  northerly  element  to  the  air  motion 
or  wind  circulation  over  Northern  India.  The  south-west  monsoon 
set  in  about  the  normal  period  on  the  Burmah  and  Bengal  coasts,  but  it 
never  obtained  its  usual  hold  in  Northern  India.  The  rains  were  irregular 
in  occurrence  and  distribution,  and  much  below  the  average  over  the 
whole  of  Northern  India.  The  deficiency  was  quite  as  marked  in  North 
Bengal  as  in  North  Behar  or  Rohilkhand  or  in  the  Western  districts 
of  the  Punjab.     The  monsoon  was  in  ordinary  language  very  weak,  and 
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itfl  weakness  was  more  especially  shown  in  Bengal  by  the  early  and 
complete  termination  of  the  rains  in  the  last  week  of  September. 

The  only  theory  which  on  the  whole  explains  the  phenomena  of 
cyclonic  generation  and  motion,  vt«.,  the  condensation  theory,  indicates 
that  small  cyclonic  storms  should  be  of  freqnent  occnrrence  dnring 
the  south- west  monsoon,  and  that  they  should  be  most  frequent  when 
the  monsoon  is  weak  on  land,  or  in  other  words,  when  the  rain&ll 
occurs  to  a  smaller  extent  oyer  the  land  and  therefore  usually  to  a 
greater  extent  oyer  the  sea  area  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  land.  The 
rain&ll  in  the  Bay  near  the  Burmah,  Arraoan,  and  Bengal  coasts  during 
the  south-west  monsoon  of  1883  was,  according  to  the  yarious  accounts 
receiyed  in  the  Meteorological  Office,  noticeably  larger  in  amount  than 
usual.  The  large  number  of  cyclonic  storms  which  formed  during  the 
period  the  south-west  monsoon  preyailed  in  Northern  India  in  the  year 
1883  confirms  this  inference  from  theory. 

After  the  south-west  monsoon  current  finally  retreated  from  Nor- 
thern India  in  the  last  week  of  September,  it  recuryed  as  usual  oyer 
the  Bay.  The  moisture  brought  up  by  it  was,  howeyer,  at  once  dis- 
charged on  the  Madras  coast  districts.  The  condensation  theory  indi- 
cates that  there  is  a  marked  tendency  during  the  transition  period  of 
October  and  Noyember  to  the  commencement  and  continuance  of  heayy 
rain&Jl  oyer  the  centre  of  the  Bay,  and  therefore  to  the  generation  of 
seyere  cyclonic  storms  at  that  period.  If,  howeyer,  the  aqueous  yapour 
or  moisture  is  not  discharged  as  rain  oyer  the  Bay,  but  is  carried  west- 
wards by  the  north-east  monsoon  winds  and  deposited  on  and  near  the 
Madras  coast,  the  conditions  for  the  formation  of  a  cyclonic  storm 
are  not  present  in  the  Bay.  In  other  words,  if  heayy  general  rain  sets 
in  and  continues  oyer  the  Madras  coast  at  the  change  of  this  monsoon, 
the  Bay  will  be  free  from  seyere  and  extensiye  storms.  This  rule  was 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  weather  of  the  Bay  and  the  Madras  coast 
in  October  and  Noyember  1883. 

The  paper  will  deal  with  the  subject  under  the  following  heads  :— 

1.  History  of  the  Storm  of  June  26th  to  July  4th. 

2.  Discussion  of  the  more  important  features  of  the  Storm  of 
26th  Jime  to  4th  July. 

3.  History  of  the  Storm  of  10th  to  15th  Noyember. 

4.  Discussion  of  the  more  important  features  and  peculieirities  oi  ^ 
Storm  of  10th  to  15th  Noyember. 

5.  General  remarks  on  the  generation  of  cyclones* 
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CHAPTER  II. 

HiSTOBT  OF  THE  StOBM  OP  JUNE  26tH  TO  JULT  4tH. 

The  Bouth-west  monsoon  set  in  slightly  earlier  than  usnal  on  the 
Bengal  coast  in  1883,  but  with  no  great  strength.  Moderate  rain  fell  over 
the  whole  of  the  Province  of  Bengal  during  the  first  fortnight.  On  the  12th 
there  began  to  form,  in  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Bay,  between  False- 
point  and  Sanger  Island,  and  over  the  adjacent  portion  of  south-west 
Bengal,  a  small  barometric  depression ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  13th, 
the  winds  in  South-west  Bengal  and  North  Orissa  indicated  cyclonic 
convergence  to  it.  The  depression  intensified  on  the  14th,  and  its  centre 
was  then  to  the  north  of  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Balasore.  It 
advanced  northwards  through  Chutia  Nagpore  and  South  Behar  across 
the  Ganges  into  the  central  districts  of  North  Behar,  and  gave  excessive 
rain  over  a  narrow  area  stretching  from  Gya  through  Behar  and  Patna 
to  MozufPerpore  and  Durbhunga.  Amongst  the  remarkable  rainfalls 
were  the  foUowing  : — 


Gya  

Behar   

Patna 

Mozufferpore 

Hajipur    

Durbhunga  .. 


15th 


101 
517 
1-23 

0-08 
0-86 
0-53 


16th 


9-04 
605 
6-35 
2-85 
4-51 
102 


17th 


0-21 
10-95 

513 
12-49 

9-39 

602 


18th 


001 

0-58 

nil. 

0-42 

nil. 

8-52 


19th 


nil. 

009 

0-05 

nil. 

014 

0-24 


The  disturbance  broke  up  in  North  Behar  and  finally  disappeared 
on  the  20th.  During  the  next  five  days  there  was  a  partial  break  in 
the  rains.  The  air  was  drier,  sky  less  clouded,  and  rain  showers  local 
lather  thaja  general  in  character.  The  winds  more  especially  diminished 
in  strength,  but  continued  to  indicate  the  same  general  atmospheric 
motion  over  the  Gangetic  delta  and  valley  as  before.  Southerly  winds 
blew  across  the  Bengal  coast.  In  Northern  Bengal  and  Behar  the 
current  was  deflected  up  the  Gangetic  valley  and  hence  gave  winds 
blowing  from  directions  varying  generally  between  N.  E.  and  S.  E. 
In  Chutia  Nagpore  and  in  Western  Orissa  the  effects  of  the  Bombay 
branch  of  the  monsoon  current  were  beginning  to  be  shown  by  the 
prevalence  of  moist  S.  S.  W.  winds  at  Hazaral»gh  and  of  W.  N.  W. 
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winds  at  Cnttack.  The  Bombay  branch  of  the  monsoon  cnrrent,  it 
may  be  added,  was  late  in  being  established  on  the  Bombay  coast,  and 
was  very  feeble  before  the  20th  of  the  month,  when  it  rapidly  in- 
creased in  force,  as  measnred  by  the  strength  of  the  winds. 

The  heavy  rain&U  attending  the  distnrbance  of  the  third  week 
of  the  month  had  drained  the  sontherly  monsoon  winds  advancing  into 
Bengal  from  the  Bay  of  a  very  large  portion  of  their  moisture,  and 
weakened  them  for  some  days.  This  is  shown  by  the  diminution  in 
the  amount  of  the  rainfall  and  by  the  decreased  velocity  of  the  winds  in 
Bengal. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  amount  of  the  rainfall  day 
by  day  between  the  13th  and  the  26th  in  the  various  divisions  in 
Bengal,  and  illustrates  fuUy  the  general  diminution  in  the  rainfall 
of  every  part  of  the  Province  after  the  20th  : — 


Table  of  Average  Rainfall  recorded  in  Bengal,  Jwne  \Zth  to  26^^  1883. 


PB0T1NC£. 

• 

1 

• 

O 

16 
46 
26 
27 
16 
17 

16 

• 
00 

0*64 
0-31 
018 
0-09 
0-04 
0-29 

0-39 

1 

rso 

0-78 
0-51 
0-21 
012 
0-08 

0-50 

• 

i 

■ 

0-25 
0-27 
0-86 
1-71 
3*69 
1-99 

0-21 

as 

i 

• 

0-09 
0-31 
0-46 
2-25 
1-21 
Oil 

0-97 

• 

I-I 
04 

• 

04 

i 

i 

• 

■*» 

04 

Orissa 

0-23 
0-42 
1-62 
0-91 
0-62 
1-40 

2-04 

004 
0-26 
111 
1-79 
1-86 
3-37 

0-48 

016 
0-26 
1-00 
0-47 
1-36 
0-92 

0-56 

0-30 
102 
1-48 
1-23 
113 
0-35 

0-63 

Na. 

0-66 
0-82 
0-97 
0-42 
004 

015 

0-37 
0-26 
0-33 
0-33 
0*42 
009 

0-37 

010 
0-45 
017 
0*72 
0-30 
0*38 

013 

0-43 
0-10 
0-18 
109 
0-07 
Nil. 

Nil. 

0-10 
018 
016 
0-98 
1-98 
0-38 

019 

0-41 

S.  W.  Bengal 

East  Bengal 

North  Bengal 

North  Behar 

Sonth  Behar 

ChntiaNag-") 
pore&Son-> 
thai  Perg.  ) 

0-07 
0-11 
0-96 
0-89 
0-77 

o-ss 

The  following  table  gives  the  daily  amounts  of  wind  for  the  same 
period  at  the  chief  Meteorological  Stations  in  Orissa,  Bengal,  and  Behar. 
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Table  of  Daily  Amount  of  Wind  at  eight  Stations  in  Bengal, 

June  \^th  to  ^hth,  1883. 


• 

• 

• 
iH 

826 

CO 

iH 

258 

iH 

i 

1 

iH 

■ 

241 

• 

« 
04 

04 

1 

-t3 

i 

Average    Daily  1 
Amount,  June.  I 

False  Point  ... 

261 

207 

265 

207 

270 

245 

244 

P 

285 

238 

249 

Galcatta  

127 

141 

166 

216 

177 

140 

167 

178 

166 

151 

122 

72 

104 

162 

Dacca  

102 

174 

164 

174 

177 

160 

193 

229 

217 

211 

181 

142 

155 

186 

Dinagepore  ... 

144 

168 

812 

264 

216 

144 

192 

216 

144 

120 

120 

144 

120 

? 

Pomeah  

76 

100 

170 

111 

126 

114 

255 

168 

24 

26 

21 

47 

29 

98 

Dnrbhnnga  ... 

187 

185 

279 

148 

278 

153 

58 

74 

127 

57 

59 

116 

134 

187 

Patna  

117 

148 

206 

251 

114 

58 

60 

121 

188 

66 

111 

107 

127 

P 

Eaiaribagh  ... 

99 

184 

1 

191 

286 

829 

182 

206 

153 

289 

186 

211 

182 

178 

2U 

The  rainfall  table  shews  a  very  marked  diminution  in  the  amonnt 
of  rain  after  the  20th.  An  examination  of  the  complete  rainfall  returns 
of  the  Province  of  Bengal  indicates  that  it  occurred  as  isolated  and  local 
showers,  which  were  occasionally  heavy  and  gave  large  amonnts  at  single 
stations.  No  general  rain,  however,  fell  over  any  considerable  portion  of 
the  Province  between  the  20th  and  25th.  Similarly,  an  examination  of 
the  second  table  giving  wind  amonnts  indicates  that,  although  strong 
winds  generally  prevailed  between  the  13th  and  20th,  winds  were 
nnnsnally  light  after  the  20th  and  below  their  normal  strength.  This 
feature  of  weakness  of  its  air  motion  was  most  markedly  shown  by  the 
stations  most  distant  from  the  sea,  as,  for  example,  Pnmeah. 

The  meteorological  observations  taken  in  Bengal  thus  show  that 
what  may  be  termed  a  strong  monsoon  prevailed  at  the  Head  of  the  Bay 
and  in  Bengal  from  the  1st  to  the  20th  of  the  month,  and  that  for  some 
days  afterwards,  or  between  the  20th  and  the  25th,  it  was  much  feebler. 
Also,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  observations  and  from  the  history 
of  the  storm,  the  south-west  monsoon  winds  increased  in  force  to  the  west 
of  the  Andamans  on  the  23rd,  advanced  northwards  as  a  strong  atmos- 
pheric current  along  the  coasts  of  Burmah  and  Arracan,  and  fed  the 
cyclonic  vortex  which  formed  on  the  26th  and  27th  with  large  supplies 
of  aqueous  vapour. 
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Table  of  Daily  Amount  of  Wind  at  seven  Stations  to  the  east  of  the  Bay, 

July  22nd  to  2Sth,  1883. 


Nancowry  

Port  Blair  

Diamond  Island. 

Akyab 

Ghittagong 

Sanger  Island    . 
Dacca  


Average 
Jnne. 

22nd. 

23rd. 

24th. 

25th. 

26th. 

27th. 

268-5 

1150 

98-8 

97-8 

124-2 

252-7 

864*5 

267-6 

128-7 

212-9 

886-0 

283-8 

305-4 

315-6 

2030 

122-9 

118-5 

118-7 

240-7 

310-4 

346-6 

93-6 

42-7 

48-9 

55-4 

83-6 

100-9 

153-8 

168-3 

162-6 

113-5 

72-9 

71-9 

50-1 

117-7 

882-4 

862-7 

312-4 

284-7 

235-2 

144-5 

1371 

183-7 

2111 

181-1 

142-8 

156-0 

68-8 

66-8 

28tii. 


289*8 
328-0 
336-5 
234-4 
212-2 
357-4 
1811 


The  preceding  table  shows  that  on  the  22nd  and  23rd  the  winds 
were  barely  half  their  normal  strength  over  the  east  of  the  Bay.  A 
rapid  increase  took  place  on  the  24th  at  Port  Blair,  which  extended  to 
Diamond  Island  on  the  25th  and  to  Akyab  and  Ghittagong  on  the  26th 
and  27th. 

These  fignres  suggest  what  is  also  indicated  by  the  whole  of  the 
Bengal  observations,  viz.,  that  the  weather  in  the  Bay  between  the  20th 
and  23rd  of  June  was  that  which  nsnally  accompanies  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  a  partial  break  in  the  rains  in  Bengal  or  Northern  India.  Winds 
were  light  and  unsteady  over  the  whole  of  the  north  and  centre  of  the 
Bay.  The  logs  of  vessels  show  that  occasional  rain-squalls  local  in 
character  occurred,  more  especially  in  the  south  of  the  Bay.  The 
observations  at  Port  Blair,  Nancowry,  Diamond  Island,  and  Akyab  and 
of  the  ships  traversing  the  Bay  at  the  time,  however,  prove  conclusively 
that  south-westerly  winds  prevailed  over  the  whole  of  the  Bay  ;  and  the 
Bengal  observations  establish  that  they  were  continued  in  Bengal  and 
Behar  as  southerly  and  easterly  winds.  They  also  indicate  that  on  the 
24th  a  change  occurred  in  the  character  of  the  winds  to  the  west  of  the 
Andamans  which  lasted  for  some  days.  A  very  considerable  increase 
occurred  in  the  south-west  winds  of  that  part  of  the  Bay  which  rapidly 
and  steadily  extended  northwards. 

Hence  prior  to  the  morning  of  the  25th  the  gradients  were  normal 
in  direction,  although  smaller  in  amount  than  the  average  for  the  season, 
over  the  Bay  ;  the  winds  blew  from  the  usual  quarter  and  gave  rise  to  the 
normal  atmospheric  current  up  the  Gangetio  valley.  The  only  indica- 
tion afforded  at  this  time  by  the  land  observations  of  the  subsequent 
stormy  weather  was  the  occurrence  of  a  partial  break  in  the  rains,  whichy 
as  has  been  ascertained  by  previous  experience,  establishes  conditions 
which  are  favourable  to  the  development  of  a  cyclonic  disturbance  if  ftfi 
adequate  motive  power  or  disturbance  act  on  the  atmosphere. 
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The  Kccoont  of  the  Btorm  of  the  last  week  of  June  hence  begins 
with  the  25th  of  June,  the  day  before  which  there  were  say  indicationfl  of 
the  actual  formation  of  an  atmospheric  whirl  at  the  Head  of  the  Bay. 

25/A  of  June. — The  atmoaphere  was  in  a  elightlj  disturbed  state 
oyer  nearly  the  whole  of  India.  The  barometer  wae  rising  in  the 
North- Western  Provincea,  Bengal,  and  the  eonth  of  the  Peninsnla,  bnt 
Elsewhere  it  wae  falling.  A  lai^e  depression  accompanying  the  eBtabliah- 
ment  of  the  south-west  monsoon  in  Western  India  was  advancing  along 
the  west  coast  of  India  and  causing  the  barometer  to  fall  quickly.  Winds 
had  backed  to  sonth-eaat  on  the  24ith  at  Bombay.  On  the  25th, 
winds  were  aontherly  along  the  Bombay  coast  and  easterly  in  Cntch. 
There  were  Btrong  indications  that  gales  of  considerable  force  were 
blowing  on  and  near  the  Bombay  coast.  The  weather  was  clondy  every- 
where,  except  in  the  Ponjab ;  and  rain  in  small  or  moderate  amoimta 
was  falling  in  every  part  of  India,  except  the  Punjab,  Behar,  Sind,  and 
parts  of  the  Uadraa  Presidency.  The  rainfall  was  very  small  in  amoout 
and  local  in  its  distribntion  over  the  North- Western  Provinces,  Bengal, 
Bajpntana,  and  the  North  Bombay  districts. 

The  following  table  gives  the  more  important  observations  taken  at 
the  Coast  Stations  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal  on  the  25th  June,  1883 :— 


29-941 

+  •047 

Port  Blair 

29-911 

+  ■069 

Dittmoml  Island 

29-847 

+  ■024 

Atjab   

29-792 

+  ■019 

ChitUgoDg   ... 

29-802 

+  -027 

Dacca    

29'r62 

+  -024 

JBMore 

29745 

+  ■040 

Calcntta   (AJi- 
P0«)  

29'719 

+  -02G 

Saogof  Jiland 

29-775 

+  -053 

Bftlawre    

29-716 

+  010 

m 
ill 

-1 

li 

6 

4G 

8 

14 

127 

10 

8 

100 

8 

4 

100 

9 

S 

43 

10 

1 

es 

10 

1 

140 

8 

& 

es 

9 

SI 

221 

8 

G 

? 

S 
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ill 


Stations. 


Cnttack 29*895 


o 


Wind  direotion. 


10  h. 


16  h. 


False  Point  ... 
Vizagapatftm 


29-722 
29-672 


+  •016 
+  006 
—  •027 


W,  S.  W. 
Calm. 


W. 


s. 

W.byS. 


111 


.  r 

©  •  ► 


1 1 


8 

11 
6 


76 
110 
160 


OS 


BalnfaU 

of 
previonB 
24ihoiizfl. 


9 

8 
8 


roi 

0-08 


Pressure  had  increased  rather  n^idlj  oyer  the  province  of  Bengal 
during  the  previons  24  hours.  The  general  result  of  the  changes  of 
pressure  since  the  dispersion  of  the  disturbanxse  of  the  third  week  of  the 
month  had  been  to  give  a  high  barometer,  which  culminated  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  25th  in  excessively  high  readings.  The  barometric  readings 
at  10  A.  M.  of  that  day  in  Bengal  were  above  the  average  by  amounts 
which  varied  from  -19^^  at  Saugor  Island  to  '09*  at  Durbhunga.  Winds 
were,  however,  generally  normal  in  direction,  blovring  from  south  in 
South- West  Bengal,  south-east  in  East  Bengal,  east  in  North  and  Cen- 
tral Behor,  and  south-west  in  Chutia  Nagpore. 

The  unusual  weakness  of  the  wind  is  shown  by  the  following  com- 
jparison  table :— 


Wind  amount 

of  24  hoars 

preceding 

10  A.  H. 

Average 
daily  wind 
amount  Jnne. 

Percentage 

of  aotnal  to 

avenge  wind 

amount. 

Sauiror  TslftTid   .•«itt..T.*«....t*t»tt«t... 

256-9 
1040 
132-6 
162-1 
1183 

71-5 
110-7 

40-0 
263-3 

332-4 
152-3 
132-3 
183-7 
118-3 
168-3 
124-2 
96-3 
247-2 

77-3 

Calcutta 

68-3 

Berhamoore 

100-2 

Dacca. ...••• ••••••• 

88-3 

Jessore  ••...•••• 

100-0 

Chitta&ronflT    • 

42-5 

^-'****'***o^**o      •••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

Burdwan 

89-1 

Cuttack 

41-5 

False  Point  

106-5 

The  average  rainfall  in  each  of  the  seven  meteorolog^ical  divisions 
of  Bengal  for  the  24  hours  preceding  6  p.  h.  of  the  25th  June  is 
given  in  page  58. 

The  following  table  gives  the  meteorological  information  for  the 
25th  extracted  from  the  logs  of  vessels : — 
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YesBel. 

i 

Honr. 

• 

1 

3 

1 
1 

Probable  re- 
duced baro- 
meter. 

Wind. 

Remarks. 

Dir. 

Force. 

1 

Banooora 

4  a.  H. 

29*899 

8.  S.  tt  . 

3 

8  A.  M.  Light  broeze 
and  hazy. 

8  A.M. 

N. 

E. 

80-988 

N.E. 

2 

11  A.  M.  Hetlyy  rain 
squall. 

Noon 

6»   68*^ 
by  D.  E. 

80''  68* 

•963 

w.  s.  w. 

3 

Noon.  Moderate 
breeze  and  fine. 

4  p.  M. 

V 

29-889 

s.w. 

3 

8p.  X. 

•901 

s.vr. 

3 

1 

Midnt. 

•889 

S.W. 

3 

Midnight.  Moderate 
breeze  and  clear. 

India 

4  a.  x. 

B. 

4 

Moderate  breeze 
with  passing 
squalls. 

8a.1i. 

N. 

B. 

29^760 

N.W. 

3^ 

Breeze,  moderating 
and  fine. 

Noon 

15*  lO' 

88*  14' 

•780 

W. 

9f 

Moderate  breeze 
and  fine. 

1 

4p.  K. 

w. 

Moderate  fresh 
wind;  cloudy  with 
showers. 

1 
1 
1 

8p.  X. 

•780 

w. 

4 

Fresh  breeze  and 
orercast. 

I 

Midnt. 

•780 

W- 

8 

Threatening  to  N.W. 
with  lightning. 

HimalaTa 

4  a.m. 

29-712 

S.  S.  Yf* 

8  a.  m. 

N. 

E. 

•747 

W.  8.  W. 

Noon. 

16»  13^ 

88»  20* 

•787 

S.W. 

8 

Moderate  breeze 
ando'TOToaat. 

4  p.  M. 

•781 

w.s.w. 

8  p.  M. 

•734 

8.W. 

Hidnt. 

•757 

S.W. 

Boma 

4  a.m. 

S.W. 

6 

Fresh  breeze  and 
moderate  sea. 

8  a.m. 

N.  ' 

E. 

... 

•  •  • 

Noon 

17*  15' 

85<>17' 

**• 

0ta3 

Moderate  yariable 
wind  with  very 
heavy  rain  sqnalls 
and  dark  overcast 
8ky. 

4  p.m. 

•  •• 

4 

Bain  sqnalls. 

8  p.m. 

•  *• 

•  •« 

Lightning,  similar 
weather  and  high 
S.  8.  W.  sea. 

Midnt. 

•  •  • 

••• 

Overcast  sky. 
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•TS  TJ  -fcJ 
9    <n    r.i 


Yesael. 


Saint   MagnnB 


Honr. 


Star  of  Albion 


SoottiBh  Chief- 
tain 


British  FrinoeBS 


4  A.  M. 
8  A.  M. 

I  Noon 
4  P.  M. 
8  P.  M. 


4  A.  X. 

8  a.  m. 

Noon 
4  p.  M. 
8  p.  M. 


8  A.  M. 

Noon 
4  p.  M. 
8  p.  M. 


4  a.m. 

8  A.  M.I 

Noon 
4  p.  M. 
8  P.  M. 
Midnt. 


N. 
18«  811 


Prinoo  Amadeo 


CommiUa 


I 

I 

»4 


4 
^ 


N. 
18*46' 


N. 
18»58l 


E. 

86«29' 


.  §  a 
file 


29*690 
•700 
•710 
•680 
•710 


E. 

86*401 


E. 
86*  341 


4  A.V. 


Noon 
4  p.  M. 


8  A.  X. 

Noon 

4  P.  M. 
8  P.  M. 

Midnt. 


N. 
19*  9 


N. 
19*28' 


N. 
20*13' 


29*780 
•740 

•740 
•710 
•720 


29*680 
•690 
•660 


Wind. 


Dir. 


w.  s.  w, 

s.  w. 

w. 

s. 

s.  w. 


86*  15129*700 


B. 
85*  56' 


E. 

92*28 


29^700 


29611 
•683 

•671 


o 

2 

o 


Reilabks. 


4 
4 
1 
1 
6 


W.      4to5 


S.  hj  W. 

8.  W. 
N.  N,  W. 


S.  hj  W, 
S.W. 

E. 

E.  S.  E. 
S. 

w.  s.  w. 

S.  S.  E. 

s.w. 


8. 

E»  S.  E. 


Variable 

S.E. 

S.  8.  E. 
S.E. 

E.  S.  E. 


1 
2 
9 


6 

4 

2 

4 
8 
4 


Calms  and  nan. 
Cloudy,    lightning^    to 
8.  W.  &  8.  £. 


Easterly  onrrent. 
8qnally. 
Cloudy  weather. 


2 
8 

8 

4 


Yery  light  airs  and  dark 
cloudy  weather. 

Strong  westerly  ouirent. 


Cloudy  sky  and  S.  W. 

swell. 
Yariable  winds. 

Fine  clear  weather. 

Squally  with  rain. 

Cloudy  sky. 

8.  W.  sweU  moderating. 

Midnight. 


A.  X.  Weather  clearing, 
wind  moderate.  4  a.m. 
Gentle  wind,  fine  wea- 
ther. Noon.  Close  Bultiy 
weather.   Sea  smooth. 


4  p.  K.      Weather  fine 
Sea  very  smooth. 


Showery. 


and 


Clear       weather 

smooth  sea. 
Fine  weather. 
Fine  weather  and  light- 
ning to  eastward. 
Clear      weather      and 

smooth  sea. 
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Tlie  logs  of  tlie  vessels  received  in  the  Meteorological  office  give  an 
imperfect  view  of  the  weather  in  the  Bay,  as  they  were  chiefly  those  of 
steamers  passing  up  to  Calcutta  along  the  west  coast  of  the  Bay. 

The  Bancoora  rounding  Ceylon  had  light  to  moderate  south- west 
breezes  (force  1  to  3)  during  the  day.  The  India  and  Himalaya  were  a  few 
miles  apcurt  off  the  coast  to  the  south-east  of  Coconada.  The  former 
was  in  Lat.  15^  10'  N.  and  Long.  83°  14'  E.  at  noon  and  the  latter  in  Lat. 
15o  13'  N.  and  Long.  82^  29'  E.  Both  had  moderate  breezes  and  overcast 
skies.  The  winds  were  of  force  3  and  from  directions  between  W.  and 
S.  W.  The  Roma,  in  Lat.  IT*'  15'  N.  and  Long.  85**  17'  E.  at  noon,  had 
moderate  variable  winds  with  calms  and  very  heavy  rain  squalls.  The 
Star  of  Albion,  Scottish  Chieftain,  and  Saint  Magnus  were  all  near  each 
other  off  the  Qopalpore  coast.  The  winds  were  very  light  and  unsteady, 
but  were  generally  from  directions  between  west  and  south-west.  The 
Scottish  Chieftain  had  calms  at  8  a.  m.,  and  the  Saint  Magnus  calms  and 
rain  at  4  p.  m.  The  British  Princess  and  Prince  Amadeo  were  a  little 
farther  to  the  north.  The  former,  in  Lat.  19°  9'  N.  and  Long.  85''  15'  B. 
at  noon,  had  variable  winds  during  the  day  vaiying  in  force  between  2 
and  5.  The  latter,  in  Lat.  19°  23'  N.  and  Long.  86°  56'  E.,  had  gentle 
south- west  winds,  sultry  weather,  and  a  smooth  sea.  There  were  hence 
no  indications  on  this  day  of  the  existence  of  an  atmospheric  whirl  in 
the  Bay. 

26^^  June. — ^During  the  previous  24  hours  the  barometer  had  risen 
rapidly  at  the  Bombay  stations,  and  the  depression  off  that  coast  was 
much  less  marked  than  on  the  25th  at  Bombay  and  the  adjacent  coast 
stations.  South-westerly  gales  were  blowing,  but  the  rainfall  brought 
up  by  them  was  as  yet  moderate  in  amount.  In  parts  of  Southern  and 
Central  Lidia  the  barometer  had  also  risen,  but  over  the  whole  of 
Northern  India  a  considerable  fall  had  taken  place.  Along  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  from  Assam  to  the  Punjab,  the  wind  was  generally  easterly  or 
north-easterly,  and  in  the  Central  Provinces  and  Central  India  it  was 
westerly.  The  weather  was  dull  and  sky  overcast  over  the  whole 
country  except  the  Punjab,  and  rain  was  falling  except  in  North- Western 
and  Central  India,  but  the  amounts  registered  were  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  small.  The  rainfall  returns,  as  compared  with  the  average  rainfall 
between  June  1st  and  26th,  shew  that  there  was  a  deficiency  of  from  1  to 
8  inches  over  the  plains  of  the  Punjab,  the  western  half  of  the  North- 
Western  Provinces,  Central  India,  and  Bajputana,  and  of  7  inches  in 
Bombay. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  observations  taken  at  10 
A.  M .  of  the  26th  at  the  selected  stations  near  the  Head  of  the  Bay  : — 
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Stations. 


Nanoowry 

Port  Blair  

Diamond  Island... 

Akyab 

Ghittagong 

Dacca 

Jessore   

Calcutta  (Alipore) 
Bangor  Island    ... 

Balasore 

Cnttaok 

False  Point 

Vizagapatam 


o 


eg 


29*915 
29*886 
29*801 
29-711 
29*660 
29*682 
29-678 
29-646 
29*647 
29*636 
29*626 
29-621 
29-668 


o 


Wind, 


10  h. 


—  •026 

—  •026 

—  *046 

—  •081 
-142 
-070 
-•072 
-078 
-*128 
-•079 


I— -101 
—  •004 


S.  W. 

s.w. 
s. 

S.  E. 

S.E. 

8. 

S. 

£•  S.  S« 

S.E. 

N.N.E. 


16  h. 


—  -069  S.  S.  W. 


N.  E. 
W. 


S.W. 

s.w. 
s.w. 

S.  S.  E. 

E. 

S.  B. 

S. 

£.  by  S. 

E.  S.  £• 

P 

Calm. 

E. 

w- 


Average 

wind 
velocity 

of 
previous 
24  hours. 


11 
11 
10 
4 
2 
6 
6 
8 
7 
2 
1 
8 


9> 


100 

100 

126 

100 

29 

76 

120 

50 

50 

? 

26 

80 

126 


'2  * 
p 


g 


6  • 


10 
8 
9 
6 
9 

10 
8 
2 
6 
9 


6 


0*32 


1*98 
0*01 
1*67 
0*04 
0*71 
008 


0*12 


0*10 


Pressure,  it  will  be  seen,  from  the  above,  had  given  waj,  and  the  fall 
was  greatest  at  Saugor  Island  and  Chittagong.  This  was  due,  as  shewn 
by  the  wind  directions,  to  the  formation  of  an  area  of  cyclonic  distur- 
bance and  barometric  depression  near  the  Head  of  the  Bay.  The  winds 
at  Sangor  Island  had  shifted  to  sonth-east,  at  False  Point  to  north-east, 
and  at  Gopalpore  to  north-west.  From  the  information  extracted  from 
the  logs,  it  will  be  seen  that  light  north-east  winds  were  established 
over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  north-west  of  the  Bay.  Hence,  the 
cyclonic  circulation  was  jnst  beginning  to  affect  the  direction  of  air  mo- 
tion at  Saugor  Island  and  was  causing  it  to  back.  It  was,  however,  not 
yet  participating  directly  in  the  cyclonic  indraught.  The  sky  was  more 
or  less  clouded  in  all  parts  of  the  province  of  Bengal,  the  air  veiy  damp 
(especially  in  Behar,  after  the  floods  of  the  previous  week),  and  winds 
unusually  light  and  somewhat  unsteady. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  rainfall  in  the  seven  divisions 
of  the  province  of  Bengal  for  the  24  hours  preceding  6  p.  M . : — 
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Table  of  Average  Bainfall  in  Bengal  on  the  26th  June  1883. 

Name  of  Proyinoe.  Averago  Bain. 

Orissa    0*41 

South  West  Bengal 0.07 

East  Bengal Oil 

North  Bengal  096 

North  Behar 0-89 

South  Behar 0*77 

Sonthal  Pergannahs  and  )  q.qk 

Chutia  Nagpore ) 

The  following  extracts  from  the  logs  of  vessels  give  information 
respecting  the  Bay  on  the  26th  : — 


i 

Probable 

Wind. 

YeaseL 

Hour. 

I 

i 

1 

rednced 
baro- 
meter. 

Remarks. 

Dir. 

1 

2 

Bancoora 

4  a.  m. 

29-876 

SW.byS. 

4  A.  M.  Light  breeze  and 

fine. 

8  a.  H. 

N. 

B. 

•883 

SW.byS. 

2 

8  A.  M.  Light  follow- 
ing wind  and  clear. 

Noon 

8*86' 

82*  86^ 

•863 

S.W.byS. 

2 

4  P.M. 

•780 

W8.  W. 

2 

8  P.M. 

•856 

S.  S.  W. 

2 

Midnt. 

N. 

B. 

•816 

s.  s.  w. 

3 

Evening.  Moderate 
breeze  and  fine. 

Femba  ... 

Noon 

16*46' 

96*12' 

10  a.   m.     At  Bangoon. 

4  p.m. 

s.w. 

6 

Unmoored  and  pro- 
ceeded towards  Cal- 
cutta. 

Midnt. 

29-760 

..• 

6 

Midnight.  Fresh  to  mo- 
derate breezes  and 
freqnent  rain  sqnalls. 

Himalaya 

4  a.  m. 
8  a.  m. 

N. 

B. 

29-657 
•686 

w. 
w. 

. 

Noon 

17*82' 

84'' 38' 

•615 

w. 

Moderate  breeze  and 
overcast. 

4  P.  M. 

•606 

s.w. 

8  p.m. 

•586 

w.  s.  w. 

Moderate    breeze     and 

Midnt. 

•689 

w.  sw. 

fine. 

Star  of  Al- 

8 a.  m. 

N. 

B. 

29-700 

Principally    light      un- 

bion 

Noon 

19»21' 

86*20' 

•680 

W.toSW 
AN.  W 

lto2 

steady  winds,  finer  at 
night  than  in  the  day 

4  p.m. 

•620 

time. 
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• 

•s 

Wind. 

• 

ts 

d 

Lq  o  -2 

1 

1 

Proba 

rednc 

barome 

YeBsel. 

Dir. 

Force. 

Bkmabks. 

British  Prin- 

4  a.  m. 

W.  S.  W. 

4 

Dark  clondy  sky. 

0088 

8  a.  m. 

N. 

E. 

W.  N.  W. 

8 

Light  green  sky. 

Noon 

19*»  30' 

87*3' 

29*600 

N.  N.  E. 

4 

Weather  fine  and  clear 
¥rith  S.  W.  swell. 

4  P.M. 

E.  N.  E. 

8 

8  p.  M. 

E. 

Oto8 

High     Bontherly   swell 

Midnt. 

W.  N.  W. 

6 

and  clondy,  the  stars 
showing  through  with 
great  brilliaiicy. 

India   

4  a.  m. 

W. 

4 

Strong  winds  ftsqnallj 
with  clonds. 

8  A.  M. 

N. 

E. 

29-610 

N.byE. 

8 

Moderating  breezes  and 
cloudy  weather. 

Noon 

19**  30'  86'  83^ 

•680 

•  •• 

8 

Moderate   breeze     and 
dondy. 

4  p.  M. 

•630 

N.  E. 

Moderate  breeze,  fine. 

8  p.m. 

•590 

Calm. 

Calm  and  clear. 

Midnt. 

•580 

N.E. 

8 

Moderate  breeze  with 
passing  oloads. 

Baint    Mag- 

4  A.  M. 

29-610 

W. 

4 

Clondy  weather. 

nnB 

8  A.  M. 

N. 

B. 

•610 

N. 

2 

Noon 

19^47' 

8ri8' 

•600 

N.E. 

1 

Faint  airs  and  calms. 

4  p.  M. 

•530 

E. 

1 

Faint  airs,  calms,  heavy 
southerly  sea. 

8  p.  M. 

•590 

N.W. 

1 

Cloudy  with  lightning. 

Midnt. 

•550 

N.  W. 

5 

Cloudy. 

Prince  Ama- 

4  a.  m. 

N. 

Light. 

4  A.  M.    Heavy  cloudy 

deo 

N. 

B. 

and  unsettled  looking 

Noon  19«  521 

87*  9' 

29^600 

N.toNE. 

Light. 

weather.  Much  light- 

ning  and    southerly 

swell.      Noon,    simi- 

lar looking  weather, 

light   variable    airs; 

unsettled  looking  all 

round,  high  souther- 

W.to 

ly  swell. 

8  p.m. 

W.  N.  W. 

Gentle. 

8  P.  M.  same  weather, 
much  lightning. 

Sootti  sh 

4  a.  m. 

29-640 

s.  s.  w. 

0 

A    strong  current  set- 

Chieftain. 

8  a.  m.     N. 

E. 

S.  E. 

1 

ting  about  W.  Winds 

Noon  20»  04* 

86«»58' 

•600 

E. 

2 

very      unsteady     in 

4  p.  M. 

£.  S.  £. 

8 

force  and  direction. 

8  p.  M. 

E.N.E. 

4 

Midnt. 

•580 

S.  E. 

4 
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• 

1 

^tnde. 

bable 
need 
meter. 

Wind. 

Teasel. 

Bkmabks. 

td 

4 

J 

Prol 

red 

baro 

Dir. 

Force. 

Boma    

4  a.m. 

- 

W. 

4  A.  M.  swell  from 
S.S.W.  oyercast  sky 
and  rain. 

8  a.m. 

N. 

E. 

North 

8 

8  A.  M.  Gentle  breeze, 
sky  olearing  at  inter- 
yaJs. 

Noon 

20*19' 

86*  60* 

N. 

8 

Noon,  similar  weather 
with  sontherly  swell, 
light  breeze,  sky  olear- 
ing at  intervals. 

4  p.  M. 

N.  B. 

1 

midnt. 

N.  E. 

1 

10  p.  M.  light  showers. 

7omini11a... 

4  a.  m. 

8  a.m. 

29-636  B.  N.  E. 
•642  B.  N.  B. 

8 
8 

Light  olondy  weather. 

N. 

E. 

Noon 

22*21' 

91«60' 

•607 

E.  N.  E. 

4 

4  p.  M. 
8  p.m. 

•543 

East 
S.  S.  E. 

4 

4 

Threatening  appear- 
ance to  S.  E.  Sqnally 
with  very  heavy  rain. 

Continnons  heavy  rain. 

rru^  XT, 

rk  ^n  ,#»,/%  WV1 

—  P     ^  w%#^ 

T>^,^ 

TJi«:«  . 

"v  I'Vrf^i  rf-fc  mamw*%  ^ 

1  ^w%  em    v%^*yxi 

rp4>   'T-Kn^    aT'vt/XT«rw    a4-4%«> /vtt 

south- westerly  winds  continned  to  blow  in  that  part  of  the  Bay.  These 
winds  were  also  extending  to  Diamond  Island.  The  average  wind 
velocity  during  the  past  24  hours  at  that  station  was  10  miles,  and  for 
the  previous  day  had  been  8  miles  per  hour.  The  sea  was  also  reported 
to  be  rising.  Hence  it  is  certain  that  the  vigorous  current  indicated  by 
the  strong  winds  at  Port  Blair  on  the  25th  was  steadily  advancing  up  the 
east  of  the  Bay,  and  that  its  front  was  off  the  West  Burmese  coast  on  the 
morning  of  the  26th.  The  Pemba,  which  left  Rangoon  at  10  A.  m.,  had 
south-westerly  winds  of  force  5  with  frequent  rain  squalls,  as  she  ad- 
vanced westwards  in  the  Martaban  Gulf  to  the  south  of  the  Burmese  coast. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  this  strong  current  was  giving  heavy  rain 
over  a  portion  of  the  north-east  of  the  Bay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Burmese  and  Arracan  coasts.  The  direct  evidence  of  this  does  not  appear 
in  the  extracts  from  the  logs  of  the  vessels  given  above,  but  it  will 
appear  in  those  for  the  27th.  It  is,  however,  indicated  by  the  large  rain- 
fall at  Diamond  Island  and  other  stations  in  South  Burmah  and  in 
Arracan. 

For  the  present  wo  shall  accept  it  as  almost  certain  that  in  the  front 
10 
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d  thiB  advaiieing  s^arong  moiatare  coneni,  where  the  resistanoe  to  its 
advance  wae  greatest,  and  where  therefore  asoensioiial  motion  was  neoes- 
sarilj  occnning  to  a  large  extent,  rain&ll  of  a  more  or  less  concentrated 
character  was  going  on.     The  cnrrent  was  being  deflected  to  the  west 
by  the  coast  and  the  Bnrmese  and  Arracan  hills,  and  was  moving  more 
rapidly  in  its  eastern  than  in  its  western  portion.    Hence  probably  also 
arose  a  strong  tendency  to  an  eddying  motion  in  front  and  towards  the  west. 
The  various  actions  g^ing  on  were  thus  such  as  might  set  np  Torticose 
motion.     That  such  a  result  was  taking  place  was  indicated  by  the  wind 
observations  of  all  the  vessels  near  the  Head  of  the  Bay.    The  Himalaya, 
in  Lat.  17"  32'  N.  and  Long.  84*  75'  E.,  had  moderate  westerly  winds.  The 
India,   British  Princess,  Star  of  Albion,  Scottish  Chieftain,  Saint  Mag- 
nus, Boma,  and  Prince  Amadeo,  which  were  all  between  Lat.  19^  20'  N. 
and  20°  19'  N.  and  between  Long.  SG"*  20'  E.  and  87"  18*  East,  experienced 
light  unsteady  north-easterly  winds.    The  weather  was  fine  and  sky  clear 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  but  became  more  clouded  during  the 
evening.     There  was  a  heavy  swell  from  the  south  during  the  day.    This 
was  evidently  due  to  the  strong  winds  and  high  sea  prevalent  in  the 
centre  and  south-east  of  the  Bay.     The  only  log  which  grives  any  in- 
dication of  the  subsequent  weather  is  that  of  the  Prince  Amadeo,  in 
which  the  Captain  notes  that,  although  light  variable  airs  were  blowing, 
the  appearance  of  the  sky  was  unsettled  in  all  directions.    Probably  the 
light  g^reen  sky  to  the  east  noted  by  the  Captain  of  the  British  Princess 
was  another  sign  of  the  large  amount  of  moisture  brought  up  by  the 
southerly  winds  in  the  East  of  the  Bay. 

The  various  observations  of  the  26th  hence  indicate  that  cydonio 
motion  on  a  considerable  scale  commenced  on  the  afternoon  of  the  25th 
over  a  portion  of  the  Head  of  the  Bay.  The  {atmospheric  whirl  was  fed  and 
maintained  by  a  very  strong  south-westerly  air  current  moving  north- 
wards up  the  Bay  near  the  Burmah  and  Arracan  coast.  It  was  appa- 
rently formed  in  the  front  of  this  air-current,  and  was  causing  winds 
to  draw  round  over  the  north-west  of  the  Bay.  The  indraught  from 
that  quarter  was,  however,  feeble  and  unimportant,  except  as  an  indicator 
of  bad  weather  to  the  south-east. 

27^^  June, — The  decrease  of  pressure  which  commenced  on  the  26th 
had  now  extended  over  the  whole  country.  The  change  was  still  greatest 
in  the  north.  On  the  northern  frontier  of  the  Punjab,  in  Eastern  and  Lower 
Bengal,  and  at  Akyab  the  decrease  exceeded  one-tenth  of  an  inch.  It  was 
smallest  in  parts  of  Bombay  and  Madras,  where  it  only  amounted  to  two 
or  three-hundreths  of  an  inch.  A  considerable  depression  lay  over  the 
Punjab.  This,  however,  is  a  frequent  feature  of  the  hot  weather  months 
of  June  and  July  in  that  province.    A  smaller  depression  was,  however, 
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forming  at  tlie  Head  of  the  Bay  to  the  soutli  of  Sangor  Island,    t^ressnre 
Ranged  from  29*9  inches  in  Ceylon  to  29*28  inches  at  Peshawar. 

The  wind  was  from  directions  between  south-west  and  west  over 
the  Peninsula.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  two  depressions,  cyclonic 
circulationB  were  established^  Up  the  Ghuigetic  vallej  the  wind  had 
a  general  easterly  direction.  The  weather  was  cloudy  and  gloomy 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  except  in  the  upper  districts  of  the  Punjab. 
Bain  in  small  amounts  had  &Jlen  during  the  preceding  24  hours^  except 
in  the  Punjab,  Sind,  and  West  Madras.  The  rainfall  was  heavier  on  the 
Bombay  coast  than  it  had  been  hitherto,  and  strong  monsoon  winds  were 
blowing  there. 

The  following  table  gives  the  observations  at  the  selected  stations 
on  and  over  the  coast  of  the  Bay  on  the  27th : — 


- 

10  A.  IC. 

Barometer 

reduced  to 

sea  level. 

III 

Wind. 

Average 
windvelocitv 

Wind 
percentage 

10  A.  M. 

Clbnd. 

8tatio!»s. 

10  h. 

16  h. 

Kancowry 

Fort  Blair 

29-912 
29-858 
29*768 
29-606 
29-578 
29*566 
29-604 
29*529 
29-582 
29-587 
29-565 
29-544 
29-684 

—  008 

—  088 

—  038 

—  •105 

—  •082 

—  *116 

—  069 

—  117 

—  115 

—  099 

—  •061 

—  077 

—  084 

S.W. 
S.W. 

s.  s.  w. 

S.  Sk  E. 
E.  N.  E. 

E. 
E.  N»  K 
E.  S.  E. 
N.N.E. 

N.. 
N.W. 
W. 

w. 

s.  s.  w. 

s.  w. 

s.  s.  w. 

S>  D.  E. 

S.E. 

E. 

E* 

E. 

N.E. 

f 

N.  N.  W. 

W.  8.  W. 

w.  s.  w. 

15 
18 
14 

6 

8 

3 

6 

5 
85 

1 

8 

7 

7 
1 

136 

118 

175 

150 

48 

88 

120 

88 

250 

P 

75 

70 

175 

8 

10 

8 

10 

4 

8 

10 

9 

7 

8 

10 

10 

10 

••• 

Diamond  Island  ... 
Akyab    

1-79 
0-57 

CluttBeonir   ..  n ..... . 

1-02 

'~0*'**0    ......... 

t)acca 

1-16 

Jeisore 

0*04 

Caloatta  (Ah'pore) 

Sangor  Island 

Balasore    

0*20 
0-09 
0-40 

Onttack 

1*01 

false  Pomt  

0-26 

Tisagapotam    

• 

1-70 

The  preceding  observations  show  that  pressure  had  decreased  rapid^ 
ly  over  the  north  of  the  Bay  and  the  adjacent  coasts  during  the  prece- 
ding 24  hours.  The  fall  was  greatest  in  South- West  Bengal  and  more 
especially  at  Sanger  Island.  The  distribution  of  pressure,  taken  in  con« 
section  with  the  wind  directions  at  the  Bengal  and  Orissa  stations,  in-* 
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dicates  that  there  waa  now  a  well-defined  atmospheric  whirl  at  tJie 
Head  of  the  Bay,  the  centre  of  which  was  at  a  little  distance  to  ibe 
8.  S.  E.  of  Saugor  Island.  Pressure  was  below  the  normal  for  the  day 
over  the  province  of  Bengal  by  amoimts  varying  from  '1'^  at  Chittagong 
to  zero  at  Patna.  Winds  were  very  light  over  the  whole  provuoe. 
Northerly  winds  had  fully  set  in  over  South-West  Bengal  and  Orissa, 
whilst  winds  more  or  less  easterly  prevailed  over  East  and  North  Bengal, 
Behar,  and  Chutia  Nagpore. 

Ths  weakness  of  the  winds  is  shown  by  the  following  observationB  :— 


AmoTint  of 

wind 

dnring 

24  hours 

preceding 

10  A.  M. 


Average 
wind 

amount. 
June. 


Peroenia^B 

of  aoioal 

toayenge. 


Calcutta 

Berhampore 

Dacca 

Pumeah 

Hazaribagh 


139-0 
94-7 
631 
24-0 

130-6 


152-3 
132-3 
183-7 
94-4 
214-9 


91-3 
71-6 
34-3 
25-3 

60-9 


The  slight  indraught  to  the  cyclonic  disturbance  from  the  nortJi 
and  east  had  already  diminished  the  humidity  of  the  air  and  the  amoani 
of  cloud  in  North  Bengal  and  Behar.  The  sky  was  overcast  in  Orissft 
and  South-West  Bengal  and  the  southern  districts  of  East  Bengal.  Tlie 
rainfall  in  the  province  was  small  in  amount  and  localized  in  its  distri- 
bution, except  in  Orissa  and  the  southern  districts  of  South-West  Bengal, 
where  moderate  rain  had  already  began  to  fail  in  coimection  with  the 
cyclonic  disturbance. 

The  weather  in  Orissa  at  this  time  is  described  as  unsettled. 
Winds  were  light  and  variable  and  gave  occasional  showers  of  rain. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  rainfall  in  each  of  the  divisiosa 
of  Bengal  for  the  24  hours  preceding  6  P.  m.  :— • 

Batnfall  Table  cf  the  21th  June  1883. 


ProTinoe. 


Orissa 

South-West  Bengal 

East  Bengal 

North  Bengal 

North  Behar 

South  Behar 

Sonthal  Pergunnahs  and  ) 
Chutia  Nagpore ] 


Number  of 
Btaticms 
in  each 
divifiioD. 


16 
46 
26 
27 
16 
17 

16 


Average 

Bainf  aU  of 

preceding 

24hoan. 


HeaTiflstfill 

reported  in 

24hou8. 


017 
0-28 
0-49 
009 
0-13 
0-16 

0-24 


2-25 
2-20 
2-50 
0-57 
0-67 
0-69 

0-84 
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The  meteorological  extracts  from  logs  of  the  vessels  relating  to  the 
27th  of  June  are  tabulated  below  for  reference. 


• 

• 

1    • 

82  . 

Wmd. 

TeoieL 

Hour. 

I 

s 

Probable 
dnced  bi 

meter 

Bemasks. 

'" 

• 

1 

1 

Dip. 

^ 

Bancoora 

4  a.  m. 

29-751 

S.W. 

4 

Brisk  breese,  fine. 

8  a.m. 

N. 

E. 

•796 

SW.byS. 

4 

Fresh    following   wind 
and  fine. 

Noon 

1^42' 

84**  8' 80^ 

•796 

S.W. 

4 

Cnrrent  S.  28  W.  17 
miles. 

4  p.  M. 

•706 

S.W, 

4 

Fresh  following  wind 
and  fine. 

8  p.m. 

•816 

S.W. 

6 

Strong  breeze  and 
overcast. 

Midnt. 

Less  wind  with  occa- 
sional rain. 

Pemba 

4  a.  m. 

29-690 

S.W. 

6 

A.    M.      Fresh    breeie 
with  moderate  sea 
and         occasional 
rain  squalls. 

8  a.m. 

N. 

E. 

•720 

S.  s.  w. 

6 

6-16  A.  M.  Passed  Al- 
gnada. 

Noon 

16°  18' 

98'' 80' 

•720 

s.  s.  w. 

7 

Noon.  Strong  breese 
with  rising  sea. 

4  p.  M. 

(byD.B) 

(byD.B) 

•690 

S.    S.  W^a 

9 

Afternoon.  Wind  n^ 
pidly  increased  to  a 
strong    gale    with 

8  p.m. 

-660 

s.  s.  w. 

9 

furious  squalls 
blowing  away  sails 

and  awnings. 

Midnt. 

•640 

D.  D.  W^. 

9 

Himalaya 

4  a.  m. 

29-614 

N.  W. 

8  a.m. 

N. 

E. 

•649 

N.  N.  W. 

Noon 

19'*  68' 

86**  82* 

-484 

N.  E. 

Moderate  breeze  and 
fine. 

4  p.  M. 

-404 

N. 

8  p.m. 

•447 

N. 

Midnt. 

•869 

N.  N.  W. 

Oreroast  with  sain. 

BtarofAl- 

8  a.m. 

• 
Squally,     with      rain 

bion 

N. 

E. 

distant       thunder 

Noon 

20"  10' 

87*^28' 

29-600 

W. 

4 

to  Northward 
and  heavy  looking 
eloads. 

4  p.m. 

N.  W. 

4 

Clearer  to  S.  B. 
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^S 

de. 

1   • 

Wind. 

Yeesel. 

Hour. 

1 

s 

! 

Probable 

daced  ba 

meter 

Dir. 

1 ■ 

REMARK8. 

BritiBh  PrinoesB 

4  A.  M.  1 

N.  W. 

5 

Cloudy  Bky,  aoather> 

1 

ly  swell. 

8  a.m. 

N. 

E. 

N.W. 

5 

Heavy   squall  with 
nun^overcast,  pass- 
ing showers. 

Noon 

ao'^88' 

88''2' 

29500 

N.  W. 

6 

Heavy  rain  at  in- 
tervals, sky  over- 
cast and  weathnr 
finer. 

4  p.  M. 

N.W. 

5 

Sky  looking  very  nn- 
settled  patches  of 
green  oolonr. 

8  P.M. 

N.W. 

6 

11p.m.  Heavy  hank 
of  olonds   in  the 

Midnt. 

N.W. 

7 

N.  W.  with  vivid 
lightning,  distant 
thnnder,  and 
rain. 

BcottiBh  Chief. 

4  a.  m. 

W.  S.  W. 

1 

The    whole  of  this 

tain. 

day,  the  weather 
has  been  very  un- 
steady. —  Strong 
westerly  current. 

8  a.  m. 

N. 

B. 

29-520 

S.W. 

2 

Noon 

20^40' 

srsc 

'480 

S.W. 

8 

4  p.m. 

'460 

N.W. 

4 

Midnt. 

'450 

N.W. 

6 

Sa^t    MagnnB 

4  a.m. 

29-500 

W.  N.  W. 

Clondy,  rainy, 
squally  weather. 

8  a.m. 

N. 

B. 

'540 

North 

6 

Thick  rainy  wea- 
ther. 

Noon 

2(f4A' 

8^54' 

'450 

N.W. 

6 

Cloudy  and  pasnng 
showers. 

4  p.  M. 

(byD.B) 

'400 

N.W. 

2 

Squally,  rainy  wea- 
ther. 

8  p.m. 

'460 

N.  N.  W. 

4 
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* 

•s 

Wind. 

Vessel. 

Honr. 

1 

s 

§'2"i 

Rbmabks. 

•:g 

■&    ' 

• 

J    • 

1 

Dir. 

o 

) 

Midnight — ^Mode- 
rate  W.  to  W. 

FHnoe  Amadeo 

4  a.m. 

N. 

E. 

N.W. 

N.  W.  winds 
unsettled    look- 

Noon 

20°  46' 
(byD.B) 

87°  36' 
(byD.B) 

29-600 

Vl)le 

ing  weather. 
4  a.  m.  Squally 
with  heavy  rain. 
Noon,  squally 
windB  from 
N.  W,  to  N.  E., 
znuoh  rain  high 
S.  to  S.  S.  E. 
swell.  8  P.  M. 
Moderate  N.W. 
winds,  weather 
same. 

Tniiift  .,,,.,.-,.-- 

4  a.  m. 

29-630 

E. 

3 

Moderate         and 

overoast. 

8  a.m. 

N. 

E. 

•620 

E. 

2 

Noon 

20°  89' 

88°  6' 

•620 

Boma 

4  a.  m. 

•  •  • 

8 

A.M.  Light  showers 

8  a.m. 

•  •• 

6 

3  a.m.  Anchored 
at  Sanger.  9  a.m. 
proceeded  up 
the  riyer,  wea- 
ther showery. 

Noon 

N.E. 

•  •  ■ 

CammiUa 

8  a.m. 

N. 

E. 

29-623 

S.  S.  E. 

8 

Cloudy  and 
threatening  to 
S.E. 

Noon 

22^21' 

91°  60' 

•499 

S.  S.  E. 

4 

Heavy    unsettled 
appearance      to 
S.E. 

4  p.  M. 

•396 

South 

4 

Squally  unsettled 
appearance      to 
S.E. 

8  p.m. 

•411 

S.  S.  E. 

4 

Hard  squalls  and 
threatening  ap- 
pearance    with 

I    light     rain     at 

times.          High 

sea   getting    up 

from  S. 

Midnt. 

•87S 

)  s.  s.  w. 

6 

Wild  squally  wea- 
ther.   High  sea 
from    S.  S.  W. 

I 

Bain  at  times. 
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The  strong  sonth-west  toodbood.  winds  which  the  meteorologj  of  the 
26th  shewed  to  bie  advancing  northwards  np  the  eastern  part  of  the  Bay, 
were  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  not  for  from  the  Head  of  the  Bay  and 
were  certainly  in  the  parallel  of  Akyab.     The  wind  velocity   was  very 
considerable  at  Port  Blair  and  Nancowiy.     Strong  winds   were  also 
blowing  at  Diamond  Island,  where  the  sea  v^as  now  rongh.     The  wind 
velocity  at  Akyab  had  increased  from  a  rate  of  4  miles  per  honr  to  6  miles 
per  honr,  the  average  force  of  the  wind  in  Jnne  at  that  station  being 
4  miles.    The  remarks  in  the  log  of  the  Pemba  are  very  valuable.    She 
passed  ronnd  Gape  Negrais  into  the  Bay  to  the  west  of  Burma  in  the 
morning.     The  wind  increased  very  rapidly  to  a  strong  gale  and  blew  in 
fnrions  squalls.    The  wind  was  steady  at  S.  S.  W.  and  of  average  force 
9.     On  the  other  hand,  the  winds  at  the  stations  in  South  Bengal  and 
Orissa,  and  also  those  observed  at  the  Light  Vessels  and  the  vessels  near 
the  Head  of  the  Bay,  were  very  feeble.    The  only  conclusion  warranted  by 
the  evidence  is  that  these  strong  winds  on  the  Burmah  and  Arracan  coast 
were  feeders  to  an  ascending  current  to  the  northward ;  and  that  the 
ascensional  movement  was  hence  near  the  Head  of  the  Bay,  and  was 
partly  maintained  by  the  rainfall  accompanying  the  ascensional  motion, 
and  by  the  various  resistances  to  the  motion  of  the  strong  current  ad- 
vancing northwards.     The  south-west  winds,  it  has  already  been  remark- 
ed, were  much  stronger  than  those  from  any  other  direction.    It  is,  so  far 
as  can  be  judged,  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  the  whirl  vtras  not  at  this 
time  a  fully  developed  cyclonic  disturbance  with  a  well-defined  centre. 
The  centre  of  the  barometric  depression  at  the  Head  of  the  Bay  can  only 
be  roughly  approximated  from  the  observations.     Its  most  probable 
position  at  noon  was  in  Lat.  20^^  N.  and  Long.  89|^  E.  and  ahnost 
identical  with  its  position  at  10  A.  m.     Assuming  this  position  of  the 
centre  of  depression,  the  relative  positions  of  the  Light  Vessels  at  10  a.  if  • 
and  of  the  ships  at  Noon  are  given  in  the  following  table  : — 


Time. 

Positioix. 

1 

Wind. 

Direction 
of  Centre. 

Distance  from 
probable  posi- 
tion of  Centre. 

• 

1 

S 

• 

s 

! 

1 

Q 

Weather. 

Bangor      Island 
Light  Honse... 

Upper       Ghisper 
Light  Vessel  ... 

10  a.  M. 

N. 

N. 
2V  31' 

E. 
88*5' 

E. 
88**  8' 

29*505 
29-484 

N.N.E. 
N.  E. 

4 

8.E. 
ESE 

Miles. 
120 

120 

Cloudy. 
SquaHy. 
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Intermediate 
Light  YeMel... 

fiaatem  Channel 
light  y easel... 

Balaaore    

False  Point 

Ssini  Magnus 

Scottish  Chieftain 

Star  of  Albion ... 

British   Prinoess 
Prince  Amadeo  .. 

HimaUya 

Pemba  


Time. 


Position. 


0 


•S,W 


Noon. 


2V  16' 

21<»1' 
21*30' 
20*20' 
20*44' 
20*40' 
20*10' 

20"  38' 
20°  46' 

VSf  68*1 
16**  18' 


o 


a 


m 


88*11 


88*12' 


Wind. 


§ 


29-472  i:^.E. 


29-478 


86*  SO'  29-479 


86*47' 
87*64' 
87*60' 
87*28' 

88*2' 
8r85' 

86^32' 
93^30' 


29*622 


NJT.B, 

N. 
S.W. 


GQ 


•2 1 


29-460.N.  W. 


29-480  8.  W. 

29-670  W.toS. 
W. 
AN.W. 

129-600  N.  W. 

29-60o|NW.to 

N.B. 


29-484 
29-720 


N.  E. 

s.s.w. 


8   IESS 

ESE 
ESE 
E. 
6      E. 


3 

4 

6 


E. 

ENE 

E. 

E. 


ENE 

N. 
W. 


«  2  S 


Weather,  fto« 


miles 
116 


106 
205 
196 
120 
120 
160 

110 
146 

210 
380 


Showery* 

High  Sea. 

Gloomy. 

Gloomy, 

Squally. 

Unsettled, 

Squally, 

Unsettled, 
Squally. 

Fine. 

Strong     in« 
creasing 
breeze. 


The  position  of  the  centre  at  4  P.  M.  was  probably  abnost  identical 
with  its  position  at  noon.  The  following  observations  taken  at  4  p.  M. 
indicate  that  it  was  at  that  hour  in  Lat.  20"^  35'  N.  and  Long.  SO""  35'  E. 


Position. 

Wind. 

•s 

i-a«- 

i 

d    . 

8  is 

• 

• 

. 

1 

1 

•aw 

1 

1 

1, 
1 

irectio 
oentre 

)bable 
lofcei 

Weather,  fto. 

,3 

^ 

n 

Q 

1 

P 

S  b  o 

Sanger      Island 

miles 

Light  House... 

21°  89' 

88°  6' 

29-407 

N.E. 

Light. 

S.E. 

126 

Cloudy* 

Upper      Gasper 

Light  Vessel... 

21°  31' 

88°  3' 

29-376 

Calm. 

0 

E.S.E. 

120 

Intermediate 

Light  Vessel... 

21°  16' 

88°  11' 

29-366 

N.N.E. 

1 

E.  S.E. 

102 

Sea  rough. 

Eastern  Channel 

Light  Vessel... 

21°  1' 

88*12' 

29-377 

N.E. 

2i 

S.E. 

96 

Stormy. 

False  Point  

20°  20' 

86°  47' 

29-406  WS.  W. 

moderate 

£. 

176 

Gloomy. 

11 
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The  Bancoora  was  in  Lat.  ll""  42'  N.  and  Long.  84''  8'  E.  at  noon. 
She  bad  strong  steady  flonth-west  winds  of  force  4  during  the  day,  with 
overcast  skies  and  occasional  rain. 

The  Pemha  was  in  the  north  of  the  Ghilf  of  Martaban  early  in  the 
morning,  when  she  experienced  fresh  breezes  with  moderate  sea  and 
occasional  rain-sqnalls.  She  doubled  Cape  Negrais  and  passed  into  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  abont  midday.  The  wind  began  to  increase  rapidly,  and 
during  the  afternoon  and  evening  it  blew  a  gale  with  furious  squaUs, 
which  carried  away  her  sails  and  awnings.  The  wind  blew  steadily  from 
the  S.  S.  W.  during  the  afternoon  with  average  force  9. 

The  remaining  vessels  were  all  in  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Bay. 
They  were  the  India,  Himalaya,  Star  of  Albion,  Scottish  Chieftain,  Saint 
Magnus,  British  Princess,  and  Prince  Amadeo,  and  were  at  noon  between 
Lat.  19°  58'  and  Lat.  20°  46'  N.  and  between  Long.  86°  32'  and  88°  5'  B. 
Their  observations  enable  the  storm-centre  to  be  approximately  identi- 
fied, as  in  the  majority  of  these  vessels  the  usual  midday  observations  were 
taken ;  so  that  the  positions  of  the  vessels  are  known  in  nearly  all  cases 
with  approximate  exactness  at  noon  of  this  day. 

The  Saint  Magnus  and  British  Princess  were  very  near  each  other. 
The  former  was  in  Lat.  20''  40'  N.  and  Long.  ST"  50'  E.  and  the  latter  in 
Lat.  20**  38'  N.  and  Long.  SS"*  E.  Both  experienced  strong  currents 
during  the  day.  These  two  vessels  were  probably  nearest  the  centre,  bat 
in  the  westerly  quadrant.  They  had  squally  weather  with  thick  rain  and 
north-westerly  winds  of  average  force  5. 

The  Scottish  Chieftain,  which  was  about  10  miles  to  the  west  of  the 
previous  vessels,  had  very  variable  winds  during  the  day,  which  increased 
in  force  from  1  to  5.  They  shifted  from  W.  S.  W.  to  S.  W.,  and  then 
hauled  to  N.  W.     She  experienced  a  strong  westerly  current. 

The  Prince  Amadeo,  about  15  miles  further  to  the  west,  in  Lai 
20°  46'  N.  and  Long.  87°  35'  E.,  had  unsettled  weather  with  Hght  varia- 
ble winds  and  heavy  rain.     She  experienced  a  strong  southerly  current. 

The  Himalaya,  which  was  considerably  further  to  the  west  and  near 
the  Orissa  coast,  had  moderate  north-easterly  breezes  and  fine  weather. 

28^^  June, — The  barometer  rose  quickly  in  the  Punjab,  during  the 
previous  24  hours,  and  was  standing  at  its  normal  height  at  10  A.  M. 
Pressure  continued  to  g^ve  way  over  the  rest  of  India.  The  fall  was 
not  large  in  amount,  except  in  and  near  the  depression  at  the  Head  of 
the  Bay.  The  barometer  had  fallen  at  Saugor  Island  from  2953' at 
10  A.  M.  on  the  27th  to  29-37"  at  the  same  hour  of  the  28th. 

The  wind  had  backed  to  south-west  and  south  over  the  Centnl 
Provinces,  Central  India,  and  Rajputana.  This  was  evidently  due  to  the 
continuance  of  strong  westerly  winds  on  the  Bombay  coast  and  their 
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extension  eafltwardfl  oyer  the  centre  and  north  of  the  Peninsnla.  Light 
easterly  winds  were  hlowing,  as  on  the  27thy  up  the  Gangetic  plain,  indi- 
cating that  the  circulation  was  as  yet  nnaffected  in  direction  by  the 
atmospheric  whirl  in  the  north  of  the  Bay.  To  the  north  of  the  centre 
of  depression,  or  in  Sonth  Bengal,  the  circulation  was  increasing,  but 
was  still  veiy  weak.  The  weather  was  generally  cloudy,,  and  rain  had 
fedlen  in  moderate  amounts  over  the  same  areas  as  on  the  27th. 

The  observations  at  the  selected  stations  in  Bengal  are  given  below  : 


Stations. 


m  m 


Nancowry, 
Port  Blair 


Biamood    Iiland 


Akyab    

Chittagong 


Jeaaore 

Calcntta  (Alipore) 
Bangor  Island  ... 
Balasore    


29-913 
29*856 
29^07 
29-639 
29-671 


^  -001 


•f  -003 


4.  -044 


-¥  -033 
— -007 


28^626  — *040 


Gnttack 

False  Point 


Yizagapatam    ... 


29-445 
29*302 
29-374 
29-423 
29-507 
29^452 


29-614 


—  •159 
•137 
•168 

—  114 

—  058 


Wind. 


o 


8.  W. 

s.  w. 
s. 
s. 

S.E. 
B. 


E. 


CO 


E. 
N.  N.  B. 

oalm. 


— -092^7.  S.W. 


—  •020 


W. 


8.  W. 

S.  W. 
8.  8.  W, 
8.  8.  W. 
B.  S.  B. 

B. 

B.  8.  E. 
E.by  N. 
N.  N.  E. 
P 

N.  W. 
W.S.W. 

w. 


^S3 


1 


10  A.  M. 

Cloud. 


13 
12 


12 

9 


6 
9 
8 
2 
4 
10 
7 


118 
109 
863 
300 
129 

75 
120 
150 

67 

P 

100 
100 
176 


6 
6 
9 
10 
9 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


BninfaU 
of  pro- 
vioiiB 
24  hoars. 


nil. 

0-13 

0*25 

6*84 

3*81 

0-85 

010 

0-22 

0*91 

0*32 

0*62 

4-84 

0*20 


Pressnre  had  given  way  over  the  whole  of  the  Province  of  Bengal, 
and  was  below  the  normal  of  the  day  by  amounts  varying  between  "05^ 
at  Patna  and  -25"  at  Sanger  Island.  The  air-motion  over  the  whole  of 
Bengal  was  now  largely  dependent  on  the  cyclonic  vortex.  In  East  and 
Soath- West  Bengal  winds  ranged  between  east  and  north-oast.  Norther- 
ly winds  prevaQed  a(t  Balasore,  and  aoath-west  winds  at  Oopalpore  and 
false  Point.    Theair  was  oaLoti  ait  10  a.  m.  at  CixHaok.  Over  North  Bengal, 
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Behar,  and  Chntia  Nagpore  light  easterly  winds  were  blowing.  The 
indranght  to  the  yprtex  had  diminished  the  hnmiditj  and  clond-amonnt 
considerably  in  North  Bengal  and  Behar  during  the  previous  24  hours, 
as  shown  by  the  following  results  :~* 


10  A.  M. 

ATerage  Hnmiditj'. 

Ayerage 
Olond  Ammmt. 

27<sb. 

asth. 

arth. 

28t]i« 

North  Bensral    •• 

81 
79 
80-5 

73 
72 
70-4 

60 

4*8 
6-8 

4-0 

North  Behar •••••..... 

3-2 

South  Behar  .....t... ..«•«« 

4-4 

The  rain&ll  returns  for  the  24  hours  previous  to  6  p.  H.  indicate 
that  moderate  general  rain  had  fsMen  over  the  whole  of  East  and  South* 
West  Bengal,  and  that  very  heavy  rain  had  been  received  in  Orissa. 

The  following  table  gives  the  whole  of  the  Orissa  rainfall  returns 
for  the  day  : — 


District. 


Pooree 


Cattaok 


Station. 


Balasore 


Pooree   

Khurdali    

Banpnr 

Falae  Point  

Hookitola 

JagatBingpore  

Banki 

Gattaok 

Kendrapara  

Jaipur 

Chandhali 

Bhnddmok    .....t.... 

Sora 

Balasore    

Jellasore    

Baripoda 


TUinfftll, 


0-59 

0-60 

nil. 

804 

3-68 

7*60 
0*8$ 
1-79 
2-70 
2*80 

8-2S 

1-78 
1-50 
0-94 
8-40 
118 


The  weather  on  the  Orissa  coast  is  thus  described  bj  an  observers 
*' Thick  heavy  weather  with  heavy  rain  and  overcast  skies  prevailed 
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,  it  was  blowing  hard. 


81 

Heavy  rain  fell  all 


daring  the  day.    At  4  p 
night  with  variable  winds. 

A  fair  light  ahowers  fell  in  North  Bengal  and  Ghntia  Nagpore,  bnt 
nin  had  almoat  entirely  ceased  in  Behar. 

The  following  table  girea  the  aven^  rain&U  thronghoat  the  Pro- 
vince of  Bengal,  and  indicates  clearly  its  distribntion  ; — 


Oriasa 

Sonth  West  Bengal ... 

East  Bengal 

North  Bengal    

North  Behar 

Sonth  Behar 

Chntia  Nagpor  and) 
Sonthal  Pergnnnahs  j 


The  information 
Jane,  extracted  from  i 
statement : — 


the  weather  in  the  Bay  on  the  28th 
of  the  vesselB,  is  given  in  the  following 


4  P.M. 

Sr.M. 

15"  Off 

8S°83' 

■683 
■801 
■716 

S.W. 
S.W. 

8 
8 
8 

andorercaat. 

cut. 

and  fair. 
Freab  btewe  and  cloudy. 

MIdnt. 

■671 

S.W. 

4 

7eml«  ... 

41.11 

8  a.  K 
Noan 
iP.K 
SF.  M 

Midnt. 

18°  84 

warda 
Heada 

oonto- 
Saod 

2B-M3 
■Mi 
■460 
•600 
■620 

B.  S.W. 

9 
9 
9 
9 
9 

1.    M.    Strong    gale   with 
high     aea     and     heavy 
aqnalb.    Noon.   A  heavy 
■ea  emaahed  in  the  port 
bulwark  rail  forward   of 
bridge.    Midnight.    Very 
highKMimiuiing. 
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14    \i     ll 


Noon 
4f.  M 

2Cf  14 

38*23' 

■45o'N.  by  W 
■4Ao\vf.  H.  W 

GtoS 

Continiied             lightiuv. 

Sliffhtwa. 
Utter   part,    strong   gde 

8f.  K 

-400 

with   thick  driring  nin, 

Uidnt 

■470 

Wett. 

and  werterly  seft. 

British 

4i.  H 

N.W. 

r 

4  A.  M.     Heavy  nla,  rarid 

Prmoew 

8i..M 

7 
8 

lightning   with   thander. 

Noon 

B0°46' 

88°  r 

29-420 

W.N.W 

9 

Hea»y   aqnall    with   tat- 

4f.  ■ 

Wert 

10 

iSDla  ot  ram.     Hodeiat* 

SF.  M 

8.  W. 

10 
11 

gate,  high  oonfiuad  Ma. 

Noon.    Fre.h   gale,  h;gh 

ICldnt 

11 

ooninsedBea.  4 p.m.  Prech 
gale,  high  «»,  Kid  heaTy 
rain.  8  P.M.  Hoary  aqnall^ 
toirenU  at  rain,  high  tea. 
Midnight.  Purioni  widbU*, 
torrenta  of  lun,  and  high 

SoottiA 

4 1.x 

28-400 

1 

Noon.    Weather  tctt  nn- 

Chieftain 

8A.M 

•ac* 

N.  S.  W. 

2 

tt«ady,  Booh  pain,  thm. 
der  and  lightning.    Toy 

Nooa 

acfw 

S8°10' 

-250 

8 

itrong  westerly  cnirent. 

4f.h 

■a»G 

»;'w. 

4 

8kyppe«mttog»«iTwiM 

Hidnt. 

-200 

W. 

8 

Saint  Hag. 

4A.H 

8  a.m. 

29-830 
■330 

N.W. 

e 

Heary    gnrta    and   hewy 

eoDtinned  rain. 
Strong  winds  and  high  tea. 

Noon 

20f  58- 

sff'a' 

'290 

N.W. 

4 

Wmds  and  aes  more  mo- 
derate. 

4f.  M. 

-260 

W.  8.  W. 

6 

Terrific  ■qnalb.     Trsmra- 
dona  aea  at  timm. 

8  P.M. 

■820 

W.  B.  W. 

2 

Heavy  sea,  dense  daAncM. 

Midnt. 

-300 

8.W. 

10 

Vnriona  gale,  high  aiinall^ 
heavy  aea. 

Prince 

4  a.  M. 

N.W. 

Strong 

Midnight.  Boiateroiu  iqnal- 

Amadeo 

N.W. 

ly   weather    with    moch 

Pilot 

BriK 

2»-830 

and 

heavy     rain.      4    a.    a. 

bearingN.E. 

W.N.W, 

Squally    weather,     high 

6  P.M. 

abont  G  miles 

TariaWe 

scTntherly      aea.      No^n. 

between 

W.  ft& 

ther.     4  P.  m.    Weatha 
Weather  having  a  wild  on- 
Heavy  aqnaOa  from  W.  8. 
W.  to  8.  8.  W.  mnoh  r«in- 
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4  p.  v. 


a°  04'|89°  81'!    -277 


8.S.W. 

6 

S.W. 

8 

Vbt. 

6 

S.W. 

atolo 

S.W. 

11 

Vtuinble 

S. 

S. 

N. 

N. 

H. 

■qoalla  from  S.  8.  W.  and 
tain.  8  1.  K.  A  vorj 
high  sea  numing  from 
S.  8.  W.  Noon.  Hard 
aqnallB  from  S.  S.  W.  and 
Taiy  high  sea  from  B.  W. 
4  p.  M.  Hard  sqnalb 
from  8.  B.  W.  and  very 
high  lea  trom  8.  S.  W. 
6  p,  K.  Breeze  very 
nnaettled  and  hauling  to 
N.  W.  at  time*.  6-80 
p.  V.  Very  heavy  rain, 
tremsndoQs  sea  bom 
8.8.W.aadS.W.  7p.ii. 
Eased  down  and  Mood  9. 
by  E.  7-80  P.  M.  Tenifio 
sea  oarried  away  atar- 
board  ontter.  6p.h.  Ter> 
riSo  Bqaalla  from  8.  W. 
and  very  high  Bea.  New 
jib  and  stay  lail  iplit. 


The  position  of  the  centre  of  the  Inrometric  depression  can  be 
determined  with  approximate  accuacy  on  the  28th.  The  obeer* 
vatians  at  the  Light  Yeaaela  show  that  it  was  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bouriiood  of  the  Sandheads  at  10  a.  if .  It  was  hence  very  ^tproiimately 
in  Ub.  21°  0*  N.  and  in  Long.  88°  45'  E.  The  following  table  gives  the 
barometric  and  wind  observatious  taken  at  the  Light  Veeeels  and  nearest 
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land  stationBy  as  well  as  the  distance  and  direction  of  the  centre  (assomiiig 
this  to  be  in  the  position  assigned  to  it  above)  from  each : — 


Position. 


o 


g 


Wind  10  A.  M. 


d 
o 


I 

I 

02 


& 


»»4     .O 

O 


I 


©  ©  § 
"  s  S 


Weather,  Ao. 


Bangor      Island 
light  Honse... 


Upper       Gasper 
Light  Vessel... 


Intermediate 
Light  Vessel... 


Sastem  Channel 
Light  Vessel  ... 


2r  89 


88°  6' 


29349 


NJ^.B. 


Strong. 


S.  E. 


miles 
68 


Gloomy. 


21°  81' 


88°  9f 


O  •%  A* 


21°  14 


)0  11/ 


88°  11 


21°  O* 


Balasore 


2180 


88°  12' 


86°  58' 


False  Point 


f>  n/\/ 


20°  20 


86°  47 


29-827 


N.  E. 


S.E. 


67 


29*241 


N.N.E. 


4 


E.S.E. 


29*209 


29*864 


29*431 


N.N.E. 


N. 


w.s.w 


6 


Light. 


Moderate 


E. 


E.S.E. 


E.N.B. 


40 


Threatening 
heavy  sea. 


Threatening. 


85 


180 


185 


High  sea. 


Threatening. 


Gloomy. 


The  centre  at  this  time  was  only  at  a  distance  of  abont  35  miles 
from  two  of  the  Light  Vessels ;  yet  these  were  experiencing  comparatively 
feeble  winds,  as  compared  with  the  strong  gales  blowing,  as  the  log  of 
the  Pemba  proves,  at  distances  of  200  and  300  miles  from  the  oeatre 
in  the  sonth-easterly  quadrant. 

The  ships'  logs  do  not  give  10  A.  M.  observations.  Their  positions 
are  given  for  noon,  together  with  barometric  readings  and  wind  directions 
and  force.  When  these  are  charted,  they  indicate  the  existence  of  a  centra 
of  depression  in  about  Lat.  21°  3'  N.  and  Long.  88°  40"  E.  The  following 
table  gives  the  positions  of  the  ships  at  noon,  and  the  distance  and 
direction  of  the  centre  (assuming  the  position  of  this  to  be  in  Lat.  21°  ^ 
N.  and  Long.  88°  40'  E.)  in  each  case. 
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(   Position  at 

■ 

1          lags 

noon. 

Baro- 
meter 

at 
Noon. 

Wind  (Noon;. 

Direction  of 
centre. 

Distance  fro 
probable  positii 
of  centre  at  Noc 

Lat. 

N. 

Long. 
S. 

1 

trength. 

Weather. 

Q 

QQ 

Sangor    Island 

21°  89' 

88°  6' 

29*811 

N.  N.  B. 

Light. 

S.B. 

66 

Oreroast. 

Light  House 

ComiBillah     ... 

21^04' 

89°  81' 

29-277 

s.  s,  w. 

6 

W. 

64      Hard  sqnalls. 

Very    high 

sea. 

Soottiali  Chief. 

20^*60' 

88°  10' 

29*250 

N.  N.  W. 

8 

E.  N.  E. 

85 

Unsettled. 

tain 

Saint  Ifagnns 

20^62' 

88°  8' 

29-290 

N.  W. 

4 

E.  N.  B. 

42 

Strong  wind. 
High  sea. 

Prince  Amadeo 

20^62' 88*' 5'? 

•     1 

29-880 

N.  W. 

•  •  ■ 

E.  N.  E. 

40 

Squally.  High 
sea. 

British  Princess 

20^4^88°  7'? 

29-420 

N.  W. 

8 

E.  N.  E. 

48 

Heavy  sqnalls 
High  sea. 

Star  of  Albion 

20^*14'?  SS^S'? 

29-460 

N.  by  W. 

5 

N.  N.  B. 

P 

Threatening 

weather. 

Slight  sea. 

Pemba  

18°  84' 

90°  59 

•  »  ■ 

s.  s.  w. 

9 

N.W. 

225 

Strong  gale. 
Heavy  sea. 

False  Point  ... 

20°  20' 

86°  47' 

29-809,W.  S.  W. 

Mode- 

E. N.  E. 

125 

Overcast. 

, 

rate. 

In  examii 

liner  t] 

le  abo 

ve,  it 

shonld  b 

e  remi 

umbered 

thatt 

lie  positions 

Assigned  to  the  Commillah,  Scottish  Chieftain,  Saint  Magnus,  and  Star 
of  Albion  were  determined  by  observation  at  noon,  and  hence  are  assumed 
to  be  approximately  correct.  The  position  of  the  Prince  Amadeo  is 
stated  to  have  been  a  few  miles  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  Pilot  Brig.  The 
position  given  has  been  determined  from  that  statement  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  station  for  the  Pilot  Vessels  dnring  the  S.  W.  monsoon, 
is  at  a  distance  of  from  7  to  10  miles  to  the  sonth  or  south-west  of  the 
Eastern  Channel  Light  Vessel  (vide  Elson's  Sandheads  Sailing  Directory, 
page  156)  ;  and  is  probably  correct  within  five  or  six  miles.  The  position 
of  the  British  Princess  at  noon  was  ascertained  by  dead  reckoning,  and 
is  certainly  not  correct,  as  all  the  vessels  had  drifted  considerably  with  the 
currents  now  set  up  at  the  Head  of  the  Bay.  The  noon  observations  of 
the  barometer  and  wind  direction  indicate  that  she  was  probably  in  about 
Lat.  20°  55'  and  Long,  87°  45'. 

The  preceding  table  confirms  much  of  the  information  given  by  the 
Light  Vessels.     The  winds  in  the  western  quadrant,  at  distances  of  30  to 
50  miles  from  the  centre,  were  very  light  and  unsteady  in  force,  as  com- 
pared with  those  in  the  eastern  quadrant.     The  barometric  observations, 
12 
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when  charted,  shew  that  the  depression,  as  defined  by  the  isohar  of  29' 3", 
was  an  elliptical  shaped  area  at  the  centre  of  which  the  pressure  probab- 
ly did  not  exceed  29'2".  The  larger  axis  of  this  stretched  E.  N.  E. 
and  W.  S.  W.,  and  was  probably  at  least  twice  as  long  as  the  axis  at  right 
angles  to  it. 

The  observations  taken  on  board  the  Light  Vessels  at  4  p.  m.  also 
enable  the  centre  to  be  approximately  determined  at  that  honr.  When 
charted,  they  indicate  that  the  centre  was  in  about  Lat.  21°  10'  N.  and 
Long.  88°  30'  E. 

The  following  table  shows  that  this  gives  consistent  results  for  the 
direction  and  distance  of  the  centre  from  each  position  : — 


Position. 

Baro- 
meter. 

Wind. 

Direction       of 
centre. 

Distanoe  from 
robable  position 
f  centre. 

Lat. 

N. 

Long. 
B. 

• 

1 

• 

02 

Weather, 

P*  o 

Bangor   Island 

Light  House 

21°  SO' 

88°  5' 

29.270 

N.  N.  B. 

Mode- 
rate. 

B.  B. 

43 

Overcaat. 

Upper   Qseper 

Light  Yessel 

2r  81' 

88°  8' 

29-215 

N.B. 

5 

S.  E. 

38 

Heary 

Intermediate 

Light  YeBsel 

21°  15' 

88°  11  29156 

N. 

4 

B.  B.  B. 

21 

Threa- 

tening 

Eastern  Chan- 

weather. 

nel       Light 

Vessel    

21°  1' 

88°  12' 

29142 

N.  W. 

5to8 

E.  N.  E. 

28 

High  sea 
from 

False        Point 

s.w. 

Light  House 

20°  2^ 

86°  47' 

29-301 

w.  s.  w. 

strong. 

B.  N.  E. 

125 

Orercast 

These  observations  also  show  the  weakness  of  the  winds  in  the 
western  quadrant.  The  Intermediate  Light  Vessel,  although  only  21 
miles  distant  from  the  centre,  experienced  winds  of  force  4  at  this  time, 
whilst  the  Pemba,  about  200  miles  to  the  south-east,  had  winds  of 
force  9  to  10. 

Hence,  the  path  of  the  centre  during  the  day  is  determined  by  the 
positions  given  in  the  following  table : — 


Honr. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

10  A.  M 

21°   O'N. 
21°   3'N. 
21°  10'  N. 

88°  46'  B. 

l^^oon • ..••..•.. 

88°40'B. 

4  p.  M 

88°  30'  B. 

18^.1  «/  the  Bay  of  Beftgul  in  188^.  87 

The  character  of  the  weather  is  fully  shown  by  the  reports  gwen  in 
the  logs.  Two  vessels,  the  Commillah  and  Pemba,  were  in  the  east  and 
sonth-east  qnadrants,  in  which  alone  the  winds  were  violent.  The 
Pemba  was  in  Lat.  18°  14'  N.  and  Long.  90°  59'  E.  by  account  at  noon. 
She  experienced  strong  S.  S.  W.  gales  during  the  whole  day,  with  a  high 
sea^  and  heavy  rain  squalls.  A  heavy  sea  smashed  in  her  port  bulwark 
rails  early  in  the  morning,  after  which  the  Captain  eased  the  engines,  and 
laid  to,  with  the  ship's  head  to  S.  S.  E.,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
afternoon.  The  Gommilla,  which  was  proceeding  from  Chittagong  to  Cal- 
cutta, did.  not  feel  the  full  weight  of  the  south-westerly  winds  until  the 
afternoon,  when  she  was  between  the  Mutlah  station  and  the  Sandheads. 
She  experienced,,  early  in  the  morning,  winds  varying  very  considerably 
in  force,  with  occasional  hard  squalls  from  S.  S.  W^  and  much  rain.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  afternoon,  she  had  very  hard  squalls  with  heavy  rain, 
and  a  tremendous  sea.  At  7-20  p.  m.  a  terrific  sea  carried  away  the 
starboard  cutter.  This  was  followed  by  v^cy  violent  squalls  of  force 
11  from  the  south-west. 

The  position  of  the  British  Princess  was  not  ascertained  by  observa- 
tion during  the  day,  and  ib  is  almost  certain  that  she  must  have  drifted 
considerably  with  the  strong  currents  set  up  at  this:  time  in  the  Head 
of  the  Bay.  She  was  in  the  south-western  quadrant  in  the  morning, 
and  had  heavy  rain  with  a  high  confused  sea.  The  rainfall  increased 
early  in  the  morning,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day  she  had 
**  torrents  of  rain."  The  squalls  also  became  heavier  as  the  day  advanced, 
and  at  midnight  furiou&  squalls  (force  11)  from  the  south-west  passed 
over  the  vessel. 

The  Saint  Magnus  was  in  the  western  quadrant  in  the  mornings 
when  she  had  north-westerly  winds  of  force  4  to  6.  Heavy  gusts  of 
wind  passed  over  the  vessel,  and  continuous  rain  fell  during  the  whole 
morning.  In  the  evening,  she  was  in  the  southerly  quadrant,  where  she 
began  to  experience  terrific  squalls  with  a  tremendous  sea.  At  midnight, 
it  was  blowing  a  furious  gale  (force  10)  from  the  south-west. 

Hence,  over  a  large  area  to  the  east  and  south-east  of  the  central 
de|»^8sion,  violent  south-westerly  winds  of  force  9  to  11  were  blowing  at 
this  time,  producing  a  very  high  and  dangerous  sea  near  the  Head  of 

the  Bay. 

Further  south,  as  shewn  by  the  log  of  the  Baneoora,.  the  winds  in  the 
centre  of  the  Bay  (Lat.  15°  N.,  Long.  83°  E.)  were  of  moderate  force  and 
gave  very  faint  indications  of  the  action  and  disturbance  to  the  northward. 

The  Star  of  Albion,  BK)ma,  Prince  Amadeo,  and  Scottish  Chieftain 
were  to  the  west  of  the  centre  of  the  whirl  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
day.     The  Scottish  Chieftain  was  probably  nearest  to  it  at  noon. 
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The  position  of  the  Star  of  Albion  is  donbtfnl.  The  weather  was 
threatening  in  the.  morning,  and  the  winds  shifted  from  north  throngk 
north-west  to  west  in  the  evening,  increasing  in  force  during  the  day. 
In  the  afternoon  and  evening,  as  the  wind  backed  to  west^  a  stroog  gale 
set  in  with  thick  driving  rain. 

The  Scottish  Chieftain  was  in  Lat.  20""  50'  N.  and  Long.  88^  10'  E. 
at  noon.  The  winds  were  light  during  the  morning ;  much  rain  feU^ 
bnt  it  was  not  nntil  midnight^  when  the  wind  hauled  to  west,  that  she 
began  to  have  strong  winds  and  rain  squalls. 

The  Prince  Amadeo  was  near  the  Pilot  Station  and  to  the  west  of  the 
centre.  Boisterous  squalls  with  heavy  rain  and  a  high  sea  were  ex- 
perienced duiing  the  morning.  In  the  evening,  the  weather  had  a  very 
wild  appearance.  The  wind  shifted  round  to  the  south-west,  and  heavy 
squalls  passed  over  the  vessel,  bringing  up  much  rain. 

The  Light  Vessels  were  all  in  the  western  quadrant  during  the  day. 

The  Captain  of  the  Meteor  (Intermediate  station)  states  that  the 
winds  were  changeable  between  north  and  west,  and  that  frequent  heavy 
showers  occurred  during  the  day. 

The  Captain  of  the  Comet  (Upper  Oasper  Station)  notes  that  the 
weather  appeared  very  wild.  Squalls  with  rain  passed  over  the  vessel, 
and  a  very  heavy  sea  came  up  from  the  south-east. 

29th  June. — The  changes  of  the  barometer  over  India  during  the 
preceding  24  hours  were  partly  due  to  the  further  development  of  the 
jlepression  and  cyclonic  disturbance  o£E  the  coast  of  the  Sunderbands^  and 
partly  to  the  appearance  of  a  depression  off  the  west  coast. 

The  barometer  at  Saugor  Island  had  fallen  two  tenths  of  an  inch 
since  10  A.  M.  of  the  28th,  and  by  considerable  amounts  at  all  the  Lower 
bengal  stations.  It  had  risen  in  the  surrounding  districts,  so  that  the 
difFerences  of  pressure  had  became  considerably  greater  and  the  depres- 
sion very  marked.  The  disturbance  was  now  giving  strong  easterly  winds, 
with  overcast  skies  and  moderate  rain,  to  East  and  South  Bei]^;al,  and 
strong  northerly  and  westerly  winds  and  incessant  rain  to  Qrissa. 

The  barometer  had  also  fallen  considerably  at  Kurrachee,  wbere 
very  strong  N.  E.  winds  were  blowing.  The  wind  had  backed  from 
west  to  south-west  along  the  Bombay  ooast^  thus  almost  certainly  indi- 
cating the  appearance  or  formation  of  a  depression  off  the  west  coast. 

Over  the  Gangetic  plain  and  the  western  Himalayas,  variable  winds 
obtained,  with  cloudy  weather  and  light  rain. 

The  following  table  gives  the  observations  at  the  selected  stations  in 
ihe  neighbourhood  of  the  Bengal  depression : — 
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of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  in 

1883. 

8» 

^h 
n 

II 

Wind. 

III 

% 
■f 

1 

s 

1 

5 

Bainfbll 

of 

SuTioira. 

10  li.    1    16  h. 

The  meteorological  retoms  of  the  Bengal  etattoDB  show  that  a  hkrge 
fell  of  the  barometer  had  occurred  in  South- West  Bengal  and  OrisaB.ivhilst, 
orer  the  remaindw  of  the  province,  &  coDsidemble  recovery  of  pressure 
was  taking  place.  The  depreesiott  off  Saugor  Island  was  now  nnuBually 
large  in  amonnt,  and  such  as  is  rarely  observed  in  the  rainy  season. 
PresBore  was  below  the  normal  of  the  day  at  all  statione,  by  amounts 
varying  between  "01"  at  Durbhnoga  and  45"  at  Saugor  Island.  The 
atmospheric  circnlation  in  Bengiil  was  now  directly  dependent  on  the 
cyclonic  vortex  off  the  coast  of  tlie  Sunilerliands,  and  winds  were  very 
strong  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  vortex  iu  Suuth-West  Bengal, 
Oi'issa,  and  Chutia  Nagpore.  The  winds  in  Cbntia  Nagpore  and  Sontb 
Behar  at  lO  a.  m.  were  from  directions  between  E.  N.  E,  and  N.  N.  E.  In 
ITorth  Bi'ngal  and  Behar  the  winds  were  from  the  east,  the  normal  direc- 
tion dnring  the  south-west  monsoon. 

The  air  was  now  almost  saturated  in  East  and  South- AV^est  Bengal 
and  Orissa.     Humidity  had  ahio  iucreabod  very  couBidci'altly    over    the 
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remainder  of  the  Province,  more  especially  in  South  Behar  and  Chntia 
Nagpore.  The  skies  were  overcast,  or  densely  clouded,  in  all  parts  of 
the  Province,  except  North  Bengal  and  Behar. 

Orissa  again  received  very  heavy  rain.  The  following  table  g^ives 
the  amounts  recorded  at  all  the  reporting  stations  during  the  24  honrs 
preceding  6  P.  M.  of  this  day  : — 


District. 


Stations. 


Rainfall. 


Pooree -< 


Guttack 


Balasore 


^  Pooree  

Khurdah 

Banpur 

False  Point ... 

Hookitola 

Jagatsingpore 

Banki    

Cuttack    

Kendrapara  ... 

Jajpore 

Chandbali 

Bhuddruck  ... 

Sora 

Balasore    

Jellasore  

Baripoda 


V. 


9-44 
7-96 
3-46 
6-39 
4-48 
4-90 
6-40 
5-61 
3-60 
1-98 
415 
0-93 
1-60 
2-65 
5-00 
1-60 


Oeneral  rain,  moderate  to  heavy  in  amount,  fell  in  East  Bengal, 
South- West  Bengal,  and  Chutia  Na^ore,  and  local  showers  in  North 
Bengal.     No  rain  of  any  importance  fell  in  Behar. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  rainfall  for  the  preceding 
24  hours  in  the  various  divisions  of  the  Province  of  Bengal,  and  indicates 
the  distribution  at  this  time  : — 

Eainfall  Table  of  the  29th  June,  1883. 


Division. 

Number  of 
stations  in 
each  pro- 
vince. 

Average 
rainfall  of 
24  hours. 

Heaviest  £all 
in  z^  hours. 

OriRRa • 

16 
46 
26 
27 
16 
17 

16 

4-32 
0-65 
1-59 
0-24 
0-03 
••• 

0-25 

9-44 

Ron th- West  Benfiral  

3-76 

East  Bengal 

Nnrtli  Bengal      

5-50 
2-97 

North  Behar 

0-25 

South  Behar 

002 

Sonthal     Pergannahs     and ) 
Chutia  Nagpoi-e ) 

1-54 
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Vessel.      Hour 


Bancoora     4  a.  h. 

8  a.m. 
Noon 

4  p.m. 

8  p.m. 

Midnt. 

Pemfaa  ...  4a.m. 
8  a.m. 
Noon 
4  p.m. 
8  p.m. 
Midnt. 


Star  of  Al- 

8 a.m. 

bion. 

Noon 

4  p.m. 

8  p.m. 

Midnt 

Saint  Mag- 

4  a.m. 

mu. 

8  a.m. 

Noon 
4  p.m. 
8  p.m. 
Midnt. 


0) 


'^  fi^ 


s 


18°  40' 


19°  16' 

Bang^n 
Calcutta. 


9 


I 


•S.W 


g    ©    © 


86°  68' 


89°  66' 
towards 


19°  43' 


29-597 


•666 


Wind. 


d 
o 


S.W. 

S.W. 
•666     S.  W. 


•517 
•617 

•495 

29*420 
•470 
•500 
'450 
•600 
•530 


88°  37' 


19°  68' 


88°  28' 


29-620 

-530 

•620 

•570 

660 


29^230 
•300 
•370 
•880 
•430 


•840 


S.W. 
S.W. 
S.W. 

S.W. 

W.  8.  W. 

S.W. 


W.  S.  w. 
S.W. 


S.W. 


w.  s.  w. 
w.  s.  w. 
w.  s.  w. 
s.  s.  w. 

s.  s.  w. 


6 
6 


10 


10 
9 
9 
9 


Bbmarks. 


to  10 
to  10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

8 

8 


Strong  increasing 
breeze  and  pnlfy. 

Lightning  in  N.  W* 

Strong  unsteady  wind 
and  squally. 

Strong  breeze  and 
sqn^y. 

Fresh  following  wind 
and  OTercast. 

Strong  breeze  with 
hard  squalls  throngh- 
ont. 

A.  M.  Fierce  gale  with 
high  irregular  sea  and 
hard  squalls  blowing 
with  hurricane  rio- 
lenoe.  1  a.  m.  Kept 
away  course  again 
(N.  61  W.)  6  A.  M. 
LaytoagEon.  9  a.m. 
Kept  away  course 
again,  sea  breaking 
oyer  the  ship  fore 
and  aft.  9-15  A.  M. 
Laid  to.  0*30  P.  M. 
Course  again.  8  p.m. 
Hauled  to  the  wind 
again.  6  p.  m.  Kept 
away  course  again. 
10-20  p.  M.  Sea  be- 
coming confused  ; 
weather  inclined  to 
moderatOi  sky  clear- 
ing. 

Hard  gale  and  heavy 
sea,  thick  continued 
rain. 

Weather,  more  mo- 
derate and  less  rain. 

Heayy  gale  with  terri- 
fic gusts,  heavy  sea, 
and  continued  heavy 
rain. 

Heavy  squalls,  rain, 
and  high  sea. 

Dirty  appearance  and 
heavy  gusts. 
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Yesflel. 


Prince 
Amadeo. 


Hour. 


i 


4  a.m. 


Noon 
Midnt. 


Commilla 


4  A.  v. 
8  a.m. 
Noon 
4  p.m. 
8  p.m. 
Midnt. 


a(f  oa 


Britisli 
Princess 


Sootfcisb 
Chieftain 


4  a.m. 
8  a.m. 

Noon 
4  p.m. 
8  p.m. 

Midnt. 

4  a.m. 
8  a.m. 
Noon 
4  p.m. 
8  p.m. 

Midnt. 


4) 

I. 


2 


o  er/ 


88°  65' 


20**  18' 


20"  24' 


20°  40' 


11 


^  ^ 


29-820 


29190 
•247 


88°  40' 


88°  42' 


88°  lO' 


Wind. 


'43 


W.  to 
S.  8.  W. 

S.W. 

S.W. 


S.W. 

S.W. 


262     S.  W. 


*232 
•287 
•234 


29-340 


29*250 
'300 
•350 


•400 


S.W. 
S.W. 
S.W. 


S.W.bjS 


S.W. 


W.S 


w 


S.W. 


o 


8 
to 
10 


11 
11 
11 
10 
10 
10 


11 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

10 

11 

10 

8 

6 

6 


BiMABKS. 


Morning.  Strong  gale, 
fnrions  squaUa. 

Sharp  virid  light- 
ning, wild  nnsettled 
appearance.  Noon. 
Strong  gale,  heavy 
sqnalls,  sea  high  and 
very  confused.  Bren- 
ing.  Similar  wind 
and  weather. 

4  a.m.  Terrific  storm, 
continnal  rain,  and 
fnrions  sqnalls.  8  a.m. 
Sqnalls  of  hurricane 
force.  Monntainons 
sea.  Noon.  Very  high 
and  dangerous  sea 
mnning ;  both  an- 
ohors  lifted  out  of 
oatchhooks,  breaking 
one  stock.  4  p.  M. 
Wind  and  sea 
slightly  moderating. 
Violent  sqnalls  from 
S.  W.  8  P.  M.  Sky 
overhead  clearing 
at  times  ;  very  dark 
wild  squally  wea- 
ther. Very  heavy 
rain  in  the  sqnalls. 


Torrents  of  rain. 
High  conf  Qsed 

Westerly  gale. 

Sea  very  high. 


Lost  fore  topsail,  laid 
ship  to  under  oloae 
reefed  main  topsaiL 

Heavy  rain  and  con- 
fused sea.  Very 
strong  westerly  cur- 
rent. 
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The  ▼arions  observations  enable  the  centre  of  the  bisirometric  de- 
pression to  be  determined  yeiy  approximately  at  10  A.  h.  and  at  noon  of 
the  29th.  The  wind  directions  at  10  a.  m.  observed  on  board  the  Light 
Vessels  at  the  Upper  Gasper  and  Intermediate  stations  were  sonth-east 
and  west,  and  hence  the  centre  was  between  these  vessels.  Its  position 
as  determined  by  charting  the  wind  directions  and  barometric  heights 
was  Lat.  21°  30'  N.  and  Long.  87°  55'  E. 

The  following  table  gives  the  chief  observations  taken  at  the  light 
vessels  and  neighbonring  land  stations  at  10  A.  m.,  and  the  distance  and 
bearing  of  the  centre  from  each  of  them. 


Bangor  Islaiid  Light 
House. 

Upper  Ghisper  Light 
Vessel. 

Intermediate  Light 
Vessel. 

Sastem      Channel 
Light  Vessel. 


Position. 


Latitude. 

N. 


Longi- 

tndo. 

E. 


5 


m 


Balasore 


False  Point 


2r  89' 
21°  31' 
21°  15' 

21°  r 

21°  30' 
20°  20' 


88°  6' 

88°  8' 

88°  11' 

88°  12' 

86°  68' 
86°  47' 


Winds. 


o 


I 

QQ 


29*146 


29140 


29164 


29199 


£. 


S.  S. 


W. 


W^.  s.  w. 


a 

h 


1-8  g 


i 


S    j    O 

Hi 

p 


Mode- 
rate. 


29-296   N.  N.W. 


29-419 


W,  8.  W. 


6 


8to9 


8 


8.  W. 


W. 


N.W. 


N.W. 


E. 


Strong     N.  E. 


14 


8 


24 


88 


60 
110 


The  nearest  light-vessels  were  between  5  and  25  miles  from  the 
centre  in  the  eastern  quadrant,  and  jet  experienced  very  moderate 
winds  of  force  5  to  6,  whilst  the  Pemba  and  Commillah,  at  much  greater 
distances  in  the  same  quadrant,  had  winds  of  force  9  to  11. 

The  unusual  weakness  of  the  winds  in  all  quadrants  near  the  centre, 
as  compared  with  those  in  the  south-eastern  quadrant  at  considerable 
distances  from  the  centre,  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  that  is  opposed 
to  the  general  experience  of  cyclonic  motion. 

The  noon  barometric  readings  and  wind  directions  of  the  ships, 
when  charted,  indicate  that  the  centre  was  at  that  hour  probably  in 
Lat.  21°  30'  N.  and  Long.  87°  50'  E.  It  had  moved  about  five  miles  to  the 
west  during  the  previous  two  hours. 

The  following  table  gives  the  distance  and  bearing  of  the  centre 
from  each  of  the  vessels  at  that  hour : — 
13 
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Pontion. 


Latitude. 


Longi* 
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£. 


«> 
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Wind. 


Sangor  Island  Light 
House. 


21°  39'       88°    5' 


Commillali 


Scottish    Chieftain 

Saint  Magnns  

British    Princess . . . 


Prince  Amadeo. 
Star  of  Albion  . 


Pemba 


20^18' 
20°  40' 
19°  68' 


88°  4^ 
88°  10' 
88°  28' 


20°  24'     ,88°  42' 


20°  OO' 
19°  43' 
19°  16' 


88°  65' 
88°  37' 
89°  56' 


29*146 

29-262 

29-800 

29-870 

29-340 

29-320 

29-53 

29-50 


§ 

•43 

s 


s 

OQ 


o 
o 


o 


• 
9 


.54 -S 


E. 

S.  W. 

W.  8.  W. 

W.S.W. 
S.W.byS. 
W.toS.8.W 

8.  W. 

S.W. 


Mode-  S.W. 
rate. 

IIN.W. 


10 


10N.N.W 


10 


N.N.W 


N.  W. 


8tol0  N.  W 
9tolON.N.W 


9 


N.  W. 


19 

100 
60 
115 
95 
125 
145 
200 


The  preceding  table  shows  that  the  vessels  were  all  in  the  south 
eastern  quadrant.  They  were  experiencing  violent  west  to  south-west 
winds  with  frequent  squalls  of  hurricane  force.  The  majoriiy  of  them 
were  for  the  first  time  feeling  the  full  strength  of  the  storm. 

The  storm  continued  to  pass  to  the  westward  during  the  day.  The 
centre  was  probably  in  Lat.  21°  35'  N.  and  Long.  87°  30'  E.  at  4  p.  m. 

The  observations  taken  at  the  light- vessels  and  the  neighbouring 
land  stations,  with  the  probable  distance  and  bearing  of  the  centre  from 
each,  are  given  below  : — 


Position. 

• 

Wind 

• 

i 

^1 

•s 

si 

istanoefro 
bable  posi 
oentro. 

Latitude. 

N. 

Longi- 
tude. 

E. 

1 

g 

1 

1 

ireotion 
tre. 

PQ 

'^ 

m 

Q 

Q 

Galontta    (Alipore) 

22°  32' 

88°  20' 

29-214 

E. 

Strong 

S.S.  w. 

85 

Burdwan   

23°  14' 

87°  54' 

29-245 

N.B. 

Light 

S.W. 

116 

False  Point  

20°  20' 
20°  29' 
21°  39' 

86°  47' 
85°  64' 
88°    6' 

29-361 
29-285 
29112 

W.  S.W, 

W.N.W. 

S.W. 

Strong 

Light 

Very 

N.N.B. 
N.B. 
W. 

98 

Oattook 

180 

Sangor  Island  Light 

88 

House. 

strong 

Upper  Gasper  Light 

21°  31' 

88°    8' 

29108 

S.W. 

9 

W. 

86 

Vessel. 

Intermediate  Light 

21°  15' 

88°  11' 

29199 

S.W. 

9 

W.N. 

50 

Vessel. 

W. 

Eastern      Channel 

21°  1' 

88°  12' 

29*287 

S.W.byW. 

8to9    W.N. 

00 

Light  Vessel. 

W. 

, 
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The  preceding  observations  show  that  the  light-vessels  were  now 
experiencing  very  strong  south- westerly  winds,  and  that  frequent  severe 
squalls  passed  over  them. 

The  remarkable  difference  between  the  force  of  the  south-westerly 
winds  at  distances  of  more  than  30  miles  from  the  centre  and  the  winds 
from  other  directions  and  also  the  winds  near  the  centre,  is  shown  very 
conclusively  by  the  Saugor  Island  observations.  The  greatest  amount 
of  wind,  as  registered  by  the  anemometer  at  that  station  in  any  interval 
of  two  hours  between  1  p.  m.  of  the  28th  and  3  p.  m.  of  the  29th,  was 
23  miles.  The  amount  recorded  between  1  p.  m.  and  3  p.  m.  of  the  29th, 
when  very  variable  unsteady  winds  were  blowing,  was  only  5  miles. 
Between  3  p.  m.  and  5  p.  m.,  during  which  hours  south-west  winds  pre- 
vailed, 78  miles  of  wind  were  recorded,  and  between  6  p.  m.  and  7  p.  m., 
46  miles.  During  this  period,  a  severe  gale  of  wind  blew  from  the  south, 
and  gave  rise  to  a  tremendous  sea. 

The  position  of  the  centre  has  been  deduced  from  the  various  ob- 
servations. It  moved  during  the  day  almost  due  westwards,  parallel  to 
the  coast  of  the  Sunderbunds.  The  vessels  bound  for  Calcutta,  which 
were  approaching  the  entrance  to  the  Hooghly,  were  almost  without  ex- 
ception in  the  eastern  quadrant  during  the  day.  Their  logs  describe 
the  force  of  the  south-westerly  winds  in  this  part  of  the  whirl  in  very 
similar  language. 

The  Commillah,  in  Lat.  20°  18'  N.  Long.  88°  40'  E.  at  noon,  had 
terrific  gales,  with  continual  rain  and  furious  squalls,  in  the  morning. 
Squalls  of  hurricane  force  passed  over  the  steamer.  A  tremendous 
and  dangerous  sea  was  running.  South-westerly  winds  of  average  force 
II  obtained  during  the  morning.  The  wind  and  weather  slightly  mo- 
derated during  the  afternoon,  but  violent  squalls  continued  to  come  up 
from  the  south-west,  bringing  very  heavy  rain. 

The  Pemba,  100  miles  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  Commillah,  experienced 
a  fierce  gale  with  hard  squalls  blowing  with  hurricane  violence.  No  im- 
provement occurred  in  the  weather  until  late  in  the  evening,  when  the 
sky  began  to  clear  and  the  sea  to  moderate  a  little. 

The  Star  of  Albion  and  the  Scottish  Chieftain  experienced  similar 
weather.  The  log  of  the  Saint  Magnus  (in  Lat.  19°  68'  N.  Long.  88°  28'  E. 
at  noon)  describes  the.  weather  in  the  morning  as  a  heavy  gale  with  terrific 
gusts  and  continued  heavy  rain.  The  Captain  of  the  British  Princess 
(in  Lat.  20°  24'  N.  and  Long.  88°  42'  B.  at  noon)  notes  that  the  wind  de- 
creased from  force  II  in  the  morning  to  force  9  in  the  evening,  and  that 
torrents  of  rain  fell  during  the  morning.  The  wind  blew  steadily  from 
the  south-west  quarter,  and  brought  up  a  very  high  sea. 
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The  Captain  of  the  Comet  speaks  as  follows  of  the  weather  on  the 
29th :  ''  Weather  was  very  threatening.  A  heavy  sea  came  np  from  the 
south-east ;  the  wind  was  very  variable,  shifting  all  ronnd  the  compass. 
Bain  squalls  frequently  came  up.  At  midnight  it  was  blowing  a  furious 
gale." 

The  Captain  of  the  Meteor  remarks  of  the  weather  he  experienced 
during  the  day :  "  The  sea  was  very  rough  and  a  high  squall  from 
south-west  came  up  at  d  a.  m.  Frequent  heavy  rain-squalls  passed  over 
the  vessel.  The  wind  shifted  to  south-west  at  10*30  A.  H.  The  barometer 
began  to  rise  at  2  p.  M.  During  the  evening  a  strong  south-west  gale  blew, 
and  frequent  terrific  rain-squalls  passed  over  the  vessel.  At  11  p.  m.  the 
wind  began  to  decrease  in  force  and  the  squalls  were  less  frequent." 

30f ^  June, — The  depression  ofE  the  mouth  of  the  Hooghly  on  the 
29th  had  travelled  in  a  westerly  direction,  crossed  the  coaat  near  Bala- 
sore,  and  passed  westward  to  the  north  of  Cuttack. 

The  depression  was  apparently  smaller  than  on  the  previous  day,  the 
lowest  recorded  reading  of  the  barometer  at  10  a.  m.  being  29*85'.  It 
was,  however,  a  well-marked  depression  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
at  the  centre.  The  westward  motion  of  the  disturbance  caused  the  baro- 
meter to  fall  briskly  at  Cuttack  and  in  the  adjacent  districts  of  Chntia 
Nagpore  and  the  Central  Provinces,  whilst,  over  the  whole  of  Bengal,  a 
very  rapid  recovery  of  pressure  occurred.  The  wind  directions  in  North- 
Eastem  India  indicated  the  continuance  of  cyclonic  circulation  in  Bengal, 
Orissa,  the  Central  Provinces,  and  Chutia  Nagpore.  Winds  were  from 
west  in  Orissa,  south  to  east  in  Bengal,  north  in  Chutia  Nagpore,  and 
north-west  in  the  Central  Provinces. 

In  other  parts  of  India,  the  barometer  rose  generally  during  the 
preceding  24  hours.  The  changes  over  the  greater  part  of  the  North 
Western  Provinces  and  Bombay  slightly  exceeded  a  tenth  of  an  inch,  but 
the  relative  distribution  of  pressure  was  unaltered,  except  in  Bengal  and 
Orissa.  The  wind  on  the  Bombay  Coast  had  veered  again  to  south-west, 
and  was  moderating.  Very  cloudy  skies  prevailed  over  the  whole  of 
Northern  India.  Heavy  rain  showers  had  fallen  in  the  North-Westem 
Provinces,  and  diminished  the  temperature  over  a  large  portion  of  Upper 
India  from  10°  to  15°. 

Heavy  rain  continued  to  fall  in  connection  with  the  cyclonic  voartex 
in  Orissa  and  the  western  districts  of  the  Central  Provinces. 

The  preceding  remarks  are  illustrated  by  the  following  obser- 
vations : — 
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Nancowry 

Port  Blair 

Diamond  Iskuid   ... 

Akyab    

Chitta^^oiig    

Colontta    (Alipore) 

SOiiiffor   Island 

Balaaore    

Cnttack 

False  Point  

TiEagBpatam 


8.  S.  W. 
6.  W. 
S.  W. 


The  following  observations  taken  at  stations  iu  and  near  the  area  of 
cyclonic  diBturbance  □□  the  morning  (10  a.  m.)  of  30th  Jnne  give  data 
for  the  determination  of  the  storm  centre  at  that  honr  : — 


j:i 
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The  observations  indicate  that  the  cyclonic  area  extended  over 

Orissa  and  the  north-eastern  districts  of  the  Central  Proyinces,  and  that 

the  centre  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sambalpore  and  to  the  north-wegt. 

The  probable  position  of  the  centre  at  10  a.  m.  was  Lat.  21^  45'  N.  and 

Long.  83°  50'  E. ;  and  the  barometric  height  there  was  almost  certainly 

not  lower  than  29*3*.     It  had  consequently  crossed  over  the  Northern 

Orissa  Hills  (in  the  Hill  States  of  Morbhanj,  Kennjhar,  and  Pal  Lahara), 

the  average  height  of  which  appear  to  be  about  2000  ft.,  and  the  highest 

points  of  which  slightly  exceed  3,500  ft.    This  area  is  described  in  the 

following  language  by  Dr.  Hunter  in  his  Statistical  Account  of  the  Orissa 

States  : — "  Prom  the  north  bank  of  the  Mahanadi,  the  ranges  tower  into 

a  fine  watershed,  from  2000  to  2500  feet  high,  running  north-west  and 

south-east,  and  forming  the  boundary  of  the  States  of  Nursingpore  and 

Baramba.     On  the  other  side,  they  slope  down  upon  the  States  of  Hindol 

and  Dhenkanal  supplying  countless   little  feeders    to    the   Brahmani, 

which  occupies  the  second  of  the  three  valleys.     From  the  north  bank  of 

this  river,  the  hills  again  roll  back  into  magnificent  ranges,  running  in  the 

same  general  direction  as  before,  but  more  confused  and  wilder,  tiU  they 

rise  into  the  Keunjhar  watershed,  with  peaks  from  2500  to  3500  feet 

high,   culminating  in  Malayagiri,   3,895  feet  high,   in  the  State  of  Pal 

Lahara.      This  watershed,  in  turn,  slopes  down  into  the  third  valley, 

that  of  the  Baitarani,  from  whose  eastern  or  left  bank  rise  the  hitherto 

almost  unexplored  mountains  of  Morbhanj,  heaped  upon  each  other  in 

noble  masses  of  rock,   from  3,000  to  nearly  4,000  feet  high,  sending 

countless  tributaries  to  the  Baitarani  on  the  south,  and  pouring  down  the 

Burabalang,  with  the  feeders  of  the  Subarnarekha,  on  the  north.     The 

peaks  are  densely  wooded  to  the  summit,   and,  except  at  the  regular 

passes,  are  inaccessible  to  beasts  of  burden.     The  intermediate  valleys 

yield  rich  crops  in  return  for  negligent  cultivation ;  and  a  vast  quantity 

of  land  might  be  reclaimed  on  their  outskirts  and  lower  slopes." 

Hence,  during  the  interval  between  4  P.  m.  of  the  29th  and  10  A.  m. 
of  the  30th,  the  centre  of  the  storm  had  crossed  the  Balasore  coast, 
been  transferred  across  the  very  broken  and  elevated  ground  of  the  North 
Orissa  Hills,  and  was  at  10  a.  m.  of  the  30th  in  the  direct  line  of  its  advance 
previous  to  crossing  the  hills.  What  actions  occurred  during  its  passage 
across  this  hilly  country  are  unknown,  but  it  is  certain  that  they  pro- 
duced no  appreciable  resultant  effect  on  the  line  of  motion  of  the  vortex, 
and  only  a  very  moderate  one  on  the  depression  at  the  centre.  This  was 
29*3"  at  10  A.  H.  of  the  30th,  as  compared  with  29*14"  at  10  a.  m.  of 
the  29th.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  effect  of  the  irregular 
character  of  the  country  would  be  to  break  up  and  disintegrate  the 
cyclonic  or  rotatory  motion  in  the  lower  atmospheric  strata,  or  to  dimi- 
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msh  as  a  whole  the  intensity  and  amount  of  the  cyclonic  motion,  and, 
therefore,  also  of  the  depression  at  the  centre,  which  roughly  measures 
the  intensity  of  the  disturbance. 

The  observations  taken  at  4  p.  m.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  centre 
are  given  in  the  following  table  : — 


Station. 


SaugOT  Island  29*508 

Burdwan  '616 

Hazaribagh  '4M 

Sntna '533 

Jobbnlpofre   '538 

Seoni '643 

Nagpnr •646 

Baipore '416 

Sambalpore '216 

Cnttack '896 


"§ 


U    0  ^ 

e  »«  S 
pq 


+  '371 
+  172 

—  001 
+  013 

—  033 

—  038 
+  -007 

—  084 

—  122 
+  029 


Wind. 


§>i 


04 


p-§ 


.h 


8.  E. 

S.  £j. 

E. 

E.  N.  E. 

N.  W. 

W.  N.  W. 

N.  W. 

W. 

s.w. 

W.  N.  W. 


Amount  in 

miles  per 

honr  since 

10  A.  M. 


5^ 


200 
120 
22-9 
24*5 
24'8 
24-4 
12-2 
600 
1-5 
660 


o 


10 
9 

10 
6 

10 


10 
10 
10 
10 


In  comparing  these  observations  with  the  preceding  10  a.  m.  obser- 
vations, it  should  be  remembered  that  the  fall  of  the  barometer  between 
10  A.  M.  and  4  p.  m.,  due  to  the  diurnal  oscillation,  is  '11^  during  the 
months  of  June  and  July  in  the  Central  Provinces.  Hence,  making 
allowance  for  this,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  barometric  changes  due  to  the 
storm  were  of  the  following  character.  Pressure  had  increased  about  '08''  at 
Cuttack  and  '11^'  at  Hazaribagh,  and  had  fallen  '03"  at  Sambalpore.  It 
had,  consequently,  risen  during  the  previous  six  hours  at  all  stations  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  its  centre,  except  Sambalpore,  the  near- 
est station.  These  facts  appear  to  establish  in  this  case  that  which  I 
believe,  from  an  examination  of  other  similar  cyclonic  disturbances,  to 
be  a  general  result  of  the  advance  of  a  storm  over  a  hilly  country,  viss.y 
that  the  storm  tends  to  break  up,  the  cyclonic  motion  becoming  more 
irregular,  and  the  barometric  depression  smaller  in  amount  over  the 
greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  area  of  cyclonic  circulation,  but  fre- 
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qnentlj  extending  over  a  larger  area.  In  other  words,  the  cyclonic  ac- 
tion becomes  less  intense  and  more  diffuse,  which  is  probably  the  first 
step  in  the  disintegration  of  cyclonic  disturbances.  On  the  other  hand, 
if,  after  its  passage  across  hills,  it  receives  increased  energy  and  again 
intensifies,  this  is  nsnally  indicated  by  a  contraction  of  the  storm  area, 
and  by  an  increase  of  the  depression  near  the  centre. 

The  position  of  the  centre  at  4  p.  m.  was  apparently  almost  identical 
with  that  in  which  it  had  been  at  10  a.  m.,  and  was,  so  far  as  can  be 
inferred  from  the  observations,  in  Lat.  21°  50'  N.  and  Long.  83°  30'  E.,  or 
about  20  miles  to  the  west  of  its  position  at  10  a.  m. 

The  rain&iU  during  the  previous  24  hours  in  Orissa  and  Chutia  Nag- 
pur  is  given  in  the  following  table : — 


Division. 


Districts. 


Average  rain- 
fall of  dis- 
trict. 


Highest 

rain&.ll  in 

district. 


Orissa 


Chhattisgarh 


1 
1 


Nagpur 


Jubbulpore 


Nerbudda 


Pooree 

Cuttack 

■Paiaoore  •••    •..••■..*••• 

Bilaspore  

Sambalpore 

Raipore     

Wardha    

Bhundara 

Balaghat 

Nagpur     

Jubbulpore  

Seoni    

Mandla 

Damoh 

Sanger 

Narsinghpore  

Chhindwara 

Betul 

Hoshangabad  

Nmiar   


1-83 

2-07 
302 

0-61 
117 
1-30 

1-82 
2-71 
0-03 
nil. 

0-64 
0-73 
0-26 
0-26 
0-03 

0-88 
1-03 
0-43 
0-01 
nil. 


3-88 
3-21 
5-64 

2-54 

4-08 
203 

2-71 
4-54 
010 
nil. 

0-65 
209 
1-81 
0-90 
Oil 

3-00 
4-09 
2-83 
0-05 
nil. 


The  meteorological  information  extracted  from  the  logs  of  vessels 
at  the  Head  of  the  Bay  on  the  30th  is  given  to  show  the  improvement 
in  the  weather,  and  the  establishment  of  southerly  winds  over  the  Head 
of  the  Bay. 
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30*^  June  1883. 

• 

• 
9 

Probable    re- 
duced baro- 
meter. 

Wind. 

Honr. 

Latitude 

N. 

I- 

Vessel. 

Dir. 

Force. 

Bemabks. 

Bancoora  .. 

4A.V. 

29552 

S.W. 

6 

Strong  wind  and  over- 
cast. 

8  a.m. 

•589 

8.  W. 

3 

Moderate  breeze  and 
fine  throughout. 

I 

Noon 

20*^01' 

88°  25' 

•542 

S.W. 

3 

Do.        do.        do. 

4  p.m. 

•638 

s. 

3 

Current  80  miles  ad- 
verse. 

8  p.m. 

•539 

s. 

3 

Moderate  breeze  and 
fine. 

Midnt. 

•552 

s. 

3 

Moderate  and  fine  at 
Sanger. 

Star  of  Al- 

4 a.m. 

29-540 

Gale  moderating,  wea- 

bion   ... 

8  a.m. 

•570 

ther  finer    and    less 

Noon 

'JO''  15' 

87°  28' 

•610 

s.s.w. 

6to4 

sea. 

4  p.m. 

•620 

s. 

8  p.m. 

•670 

Latter  part  much  finer. 

Midnt. 

•670 

Saint  Mag- 

4 a.m. 

29-440 

s.s.w. 

8 

Squally  rainy  weather, 

nus 

heavy  sea. 

8  a.m. 

•490 

s.s.w. 

7 

Do.        do.        do. 

Noon 

20°  82' 

87°  5^ 

•470 

s.  s.  w. 

6 

Strong  breeze,  cloudy 
hazy  weather. 

• 

4  p.m. 

•490 

8. 

5 

Cloudy  rainy  weather, 
nasty  sea. 

8  p.m. 

•570 

s. 

4 

Moderate  and  fine. 

Scottish 

4  a.m. 

29-450 

S.W. 

5 

Weather     having      a 

Chieftain 

much  finer  look,  and 

8  a.m. 

20°  50' 

•500 

4 

barometer  rising,  are 
proofs  that  the  strong 

Noon 

20°  32' 

87°  34' 

-430 

3 

winds  are  now  over. 

4  p.m. 

•580 

1 

A  very  strong  wester- 

8 p.m. 

•620 

1 

ly  current. 

Midnt. 

•080 

Pemba   ... 

4  a.m. 

29-490 

S.W. 

6 

a.  m.  Strong  breeze, 
sea  going  down. 

8  a.m. 

•540 

.  •  • 

6 

Noon 

20^33' 

88°  31' 

•540 

•  »• 

6 

Noon.  Moderate  breeze 
and  clear. 

« 

4  p.m. 

•520 

. .  • 

5 

3-45  p.  m.  Passed  E. 
Channel  Light  Vessel, 

8  p.m. 

•580 

•  »  . 

5 

1 

8  p.  M.  Anchored  in 
Saugor  Beads. 

Midnt. 

•600 

•  •• 

6 

1 

1 

14 
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• 

• 

-2 

es 

Wind. 

Hour. 

Latitude 

N. 

1- 
1 

Probable 
duced  ba 
meter. 

Yessel. 

Dir. 

O 

Remarks, 

British 

4    .H. 

9 

Sqnally  with  rain. 

PrincegB 

8  a.m. 

9 

Sea  very  high. 

Noon 

20**  sa' 

88^  19^ 

8 

Sea  very  high. 

4  p.m. 

8 

8  p.m. 

6 

Sea  very  high. 

Midnt. 

5 

High  ooniosed  sea. 

Prince 

4  a.m. 

s.  s.  w . 

10 

Midnight.  Gale  break- 

Amadeo 

Noon 
8  p.m. 
Midnt. 

20*^39' 

88*^20' 

29-630 

s. 

8 
5 
5 

ing. 
4  A.  M.    Strong  S.  S. 

W.,  oooanonal  heavy 

squalls. 
Noon.  Strong  wind  S., 

weather  finer. 

Commillah 

4  a.m. 

29-849 

s.w. 

9 

A.  M.  Hard  squalls  and 

8  a.m. 

■423 

S.  B.    TT  . 

8 

heavy  rain  end  high 

Noon 

•434 

S.  S.  W . 

7 

sea,  stood  to  south- 

4 p.m. 

•401 

S.W. 

6 

ward.     A  very  high 

8  p.m. 

•464 

Var. 

4 

sea     running     from 

Midnt. 

-669 

B.  S.  B. 

8 

S.  W.   5  A.  M.    Stood 
up     to     Northward. 
Weather  clearing  at 
times     for    obs^ra- 
tions.    8  A.  M.    Hard 
squalls    from  S.  W. 
and  high  sea.  Noozl 
Orercast,       weathw 
hazy.    4  P.  M.  Fine 

I 

weather. 

The  preceding  observittioiis  call  for  little  remark.  THey  show  that 
south-westerly  winds  were  fully  established  over  the  whole  of  the  nortih 
of  the  Bay,  but  that  they  were  diminishing  rapidly  in  force.  Before 
sunset,  moderate  breezes  and  finer  weather  had  set  in.  Heavy  squalls 
came  up  during  the  early  part  of  the  day,  but  the  only  vessel  which  re- 
ports rain  during  the  afteruoon  was  the  Saint  Magnus,  In  her  casei 
however,  it  is  stated  that  the  weather  improved  rapidly  and  was  fine, 
with  moderate  winds,  at  8  P.  H.  Hence,  the  stormy  weather  in  the  Bay 
ceased  about  noon  of  the  30tlL  A  heavy  swell  continued  to  run  for  some 
little  time  afterwards,  and  strong  westerly  winds  prevailed  for  the  next 
^  hours. 

July  Ist, — The  following  table  gives  the  observations  taken  at  a  few 
of  the  most  important  stations,  and  indicates  the  general  character  of  the 
weather  over  India  on  the  morning  of  th^  1st  ;^- 
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Station. 


Galcntta... 

Aliahabad 

Lahore  ... 

Kumchee 

Bombay     , 

Jeyporo..., 

Kagpur 

Bangalore. 


25 
IS '8 


pq  <4  (B 


fl  9 


8) 
I 


Wind. 


29-676 
-666 
•701 
-642 
•765 
•678 
•471 

•776 
•803 


+   121 

—  070 
+  -212 
+  -067 

—  010 
+  082 

—  •208 

—  088 

—  042 


Direction. 
10  A.  H. 


Amount  in 

nules  per 

honr  since 

10  A.M.  pre- 

Yions  day. 


S.  B. 
£.  N.  B. 

N. 
W.  Sk  w. 

w. 

N. 

w. 
w. 

8.W. 


IS 

s 

o 


§2 
o 


5S 

lis 


7 

8 

8 

17 

17 

6 

11 

8 
11 


8 
10 

8 

9 
10 

7 
10 

6 
6 


b    O 


Weather. 


0-29    Fine. 

Strong  wind. 
0-77    Dark,  gloomy. 
0-17    Sultry. 
0*21     Showery. 
0*74    Showery. 
4*08    Continaoiui 
rain. 

Tine. 

Fine. 


The   observationB  of  the  1st  indicate  that  the  barometric  depression 
moved  during  that  day  in  the  same  direction  as  hitherto  and  at  a  rate  of 
about  15  miles  per  hour.  The  westward  motion  of  the  depression  had  caosed 
a  bJl  of  nearly  two-tenths  of  an  inch  in  the  barometer  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  Central  Provinces,  and  a  general,  although  a  slight,  decrease 
over  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula  and  Bombay.  In  Bengal,  the  rapid  recovery 
in  progress  on  the  30th  continued.    A  rapid  rise  had  also  occurred  over 
the  Punjab  and  the  western  districts  of  the  North  Western  Provinces,  due 
to  some  other  and  independent  action.    A  very  distinct  circulation  of  the 
air  was  shown  round  the  centre  of  depression.     In  the  mid-Gangetic 
mlley,  the  winds  had  drawn  round  to  north-east,  and,  over  the  western 
portions  of  the  Central  Provinces,  they  were  blowing  from  north-west. 
Moderately  strong  winds  continued  at  the  Head  of  the  Bay  and  in  South 
Bengal.     No  change  of  importance  had  occurred  in  the  wind  directions 
over  Bombay  and  the  south  of  the  Peninsula.     Strong  west  winds  pre- 
veuled  along  the  Bombay  coast,  where,  however,  little  or  no  rain  was 
&Jling.   Local  winds  obtained  in  the  Punjab.    The  sky  was  less  clouded, 
the  weather  finer,  and  rainfall  less  in  amount  over  the  Gangetic  delta 
and  valley.     The  depression  was,  however,  giving  very  heavy  rain  to  the 
Central  Provinces,  where  the  sky  was  overcast.     Over  the  remainder  of 
the  country,  the  weather  was  of  the  usual  monsoon  character. 

The  storm  had  advanced  through  the  Chhatisgarh  division  of  the 
Central  Provinces  (which  includes  the  Sambalpore,  Bilaspore,  and  Baipore 
districts),  and  was  now  passing  through  the  Jubbulpore  and  Nagpur 
divisions. 

The  following  table  gives  the  10  A.  M.  observations  at  the  stations 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  centre  at  that  hour : — 
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Station. 


Sambalporo  ... 

Raipore 

Ilazaribagh  ... 

Sutna 

Seoni 

Jubbalpore   ... 
Nagpnr 


O  o 

a  **  ■ 


% 


pq 


29-526 
'535 
•627 
•534 
•463 
'483 
^471 


O     OD 

O 
©     • 

be*  ^ 


Wind. 


(3  S 
O  . 
"♦a   ^ 

is 

o1S 


Amount  in 
mUeB  per 
hour  since 
10  A.M.  pre 
vioos  day. 


+ 

•178 

+ 

•024 

+ 

•109 

— 

•090 

— 

•202 

— 

•204 

— 

•203 

8.  W. 

8.  W. 

Ei.  S.  £. 

E. 

N.  N.  W. 
N.  N.  E. 


W. 


Q 


go 

O 


14 
20^0 
200 
210 
150 

80 
110 


6 
10 

8 
10 
10 
10 
10 


1^1 


184 


0-34 
008 
460 
182 
4-08 


Weather. 


Overcast. 

Gale  of  wind. 

Ditto. 

ContinaoQS 

rain. 
Moist  &  mug- 

87- 


The  number  of  observatories  in  Chutia  Nagpore  and  the  north- 
eastern districts  of  the  Central  Provinces  is  very  small  for  their  extent. 
Hence,  it  is  not  possible  to  state  with  approximate  exactness  the  position 
of  the  centre  of  the  depression  at  this  time. 

The  observations,  however,  indicate  that  the  centre  was  to  the  east 
of  Seoni,  and  that  it  was  at  nearly  equal  distances  from  Jnbbnlpore, 
Seoni,  and  Nagpore,  and  hence  almost  certainly  in  Lat.  22°  N.  and 
Long.  81°  E. 

The  following  table  gives  the  observations  at  4  p.  m.  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  position  of  the  centre  at  that  honr  : — 


Station. 


Nagpnr      

Baipore 

Seoni 

Sutna 

Jubbulporo    . . 

Saugor  

Hoshangabad 

Khandwa  

Akola 

Indore   


^% 


o 

in 

*   08 


29 


•355 
•415 
•823 
•435 
•375 
•412 
•420 
•478 
•509 
•533 


d  Q 

OD    \> 

'*'3 


•191 
0 
•220 
•098 
•163 
•178 
•153 
•132 
•091 
•073 


Wind. 


W. 

s.  w. 

£. 

E. 
E.  N.  E. 
N.  W. 
W.  S.  W. 
W.  N.  W. 
W.  N.  W. 
W.  N.  W. 


ti  u  a 

g  «  a 

o  ®  >- 


a  ^  P  ® 


< 


11-7 

641 

92 

300 

14-2 

2-8 

2-8 

201 

210 

150 


i 

O 


10 
10 
10 

7 
10 

8 
10 
10 
10 
10 


Weather. 


Overcast* 
Overcast. 
Overcast,  raining. 

Gloomy. 

Overcast. 
Baining. 
Overcast. 
Overcast. 
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Allowing  for  the  amount  of  the  fall  of  the  barometer  between  10 
A.  H.  and  4  p.  M.  due  to  the  diurnal  oscillation,  the  barometer  had  risen  at 
Sambalpore  *11'',  and  had  also  risen  at  Akola  '02".  The  only  portion  of 
the  area  in  which  it  had  fallen  was  that  represented  by  the  station  of 
Seoni,  where  it  had  fallen  '03". 

The  wind  directions  at  Seoni  and  Nagpore  were  east  and  west 
respectively,  and  indicate  that  the  centre  was  between  these  two  stations, 
and  probably  some  little  distance  to  the  east  of  the  line  joining  them. 
Its  probable  position  was  hence  in  I^at.  28°  N,  and  Long.  79°  45'  E. 

The  following  table  gives  the  avenge  rainfall  during  the  previous 
24  hours  in  every  district  of  Orissa  and  the  Central  Provinces : — 


Division. 


District. 


Orissa 


Chattisgarh 


{ 
[ 


Nagpore 


Jubbulpore 


Nerbudda 


Pooree 

Cuttack 

Balasore   

Sambalpore  .. 

Raipore 

Bilaspore 

Bandhara 

Balaghat  

Nagpore   

Wardha    

Jubbulpore  .. 

Seoni 

Mandla 

Damoh 

Saugor 

Nursinghpore 
Chhindwara .. 

Betul 

Hoshangabad 
Nimar  


Average 

rainfall  of 

district. 


0.01 

nil. 

0-09 

1-05 
1-60 
0-56 

2-97 
2-47 
3-88 
1-91 

0-66 
2-76 
0-02 
0-27 
0-28 

0-53 
416 
3-91 
2-90 
0-64 


Highest  in 
district. 


0.06 

nil. 

0-20 

6-25 
4-25 
2-92 

4-36 

6-00 
4-80 
418 

1-62 
5-65 
015 
0-80 
0-48 

1-25 
4-90 
613 
5-99 
101 


This  table  indicates  that  rain  had  practically  ceased  to  fall  in  Orissa, 
and  that  moderate  rain  had  fallen  in  Chattisgarh.  Heavy  rain  had  been 
received  in  all  districts  of  the  Central  Provinces  through  which  the  cyclone 
passed  during  the  day,  namely,  the  Seoni,  Chhindwara,  and  Hoshang- 
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abad   districts,   and  also  in  the  districts  to  the  south  of  the  line  of 
motion  ;  whilst  in  the  districts  to  the  north  the  rainfall  was  light. 

The  following  table  shews  that  the  amonnt  of  rain  in  Bengal  was 
very  small : — 


Districts. 


Orissa 

Sonth  West  Bengal 

East  Bengal 

North  Bengal 

North  Behar  

South  Behar  

Chutia  Nagpore 


Average  rain- 
fall  of  district. 


0.04 

012 

009 

008 

nil. 

0.05 

Oil 


Highest  in 
district. 


0-20 
0-96 
0-50 
1-37 
007 
0-80 
0-46 


2nd  July, — ^The  following  table  gives  the  10  A.  m.  observations  of 
this  day  at  the  nine  most  important  observatories  in  India. 


Stations. 


Calontta.... 
Allahabad . 
Lahore  .... 
Karraohee. 
Bombay.... 
Jejpore.... 
Nagpore.... 
Madras  .... 


Bangalore 


S5 
1S1 


0     • 


2> 


29-673 
'613 
•690 
'656 
•708 
•541 
•621 
•795 

•794 


H 


O  M 


+ 
+ 


003 
•047 
•111 
•086 
•057 
•187 
•150 
020 


—  •009 


Wind. 


Direction. 


10  h. 


S.  W. 

B. 

W. 

N.W. 

W.  8.  W. 

B.  S.  B. 

8.  W. 

W. 

W.  8.  W. 


Amount  in 

miles  per 

hour  since 

10  a.  V.  pre- 

vions  day. 


Weather. 


4 

8 

2 
18 
20 

7 
18 

6 

10 


8 
2 
6 
2 

10 

6 

10 

7 

6 


0^08 
004 


015 

■  •  • 

8-22 
1*83 


Pine. 

Strong  wind. 
Fine. 
Pine. 
Showery. 
Pine. 

Strong  wind. 
Thnnder 
storm. 
Pine. 


The  observations  taken  throughont  India  shew  that  the  barometric 
depression  had  continued  to  travel  westward  in  the  same  general  direction 
as  dnring  the  previons  two  days,  and  with  the  same  velocity  approxi- 
mately as  dnring  the  afternoon  of  the  1st.  A  rapid  recovery  of  pressure 
had  occurred  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Central  Provinces,  amounting 
at  several  stations  to  '15'.  The  barometer  had  on  the  other  hand  fallen 
over  the  districts  towards  which  the  centre  was  advancing.  The  fall 
was  greatest  at  Indore,  where  it  slightly  exceeded  '26"  since  10  a.  m. 
of  the  1st.  Pressure  had  decreased  over  the  whole  of  the  Punjab,  the 
North- Western  Provinces,  Bombay,  and  the  greater  part  of  Bengal  and 
Burmah.  This  fall  was  due  to  general  actions  unconnected  with  the 
continuance  of  the  depression  in  Western  India. 
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The  general  charracter  of  the  air  motion  remained  the  same,  except 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  moving  area  of  depression.  Sontherly  winds 
now  prevailed  in  the  Central  F^vinces.  The  westerly  winds  on  the 
Bombay  coast  were  slightly  stronger  than  they  bad  been  on  the  previone 
day.  The  easterly  winds  prevalent  over  the  area  to  the  north  and 
north-east  of  the  storm  centre  were  comparatively  dry,  and  little  or  no 
rain  fell  in  that  [»rt  of  the  depression  where  they  were  blowing.  The 
rainiall  was  heavy  in  the  southern  quadrant  of  the  disturbance. 

Little  or  no  lain  was  falling  at  the  time  in  Assam,  North  Bengal, 
Behar,  the  North- Western  Provinces,  the  Punjab,  and  over  the  greater 
port  of  Bombay. 

Dnring  the  interval  between  4  F.  h.  of  the  Ist  and  10  A.  h.  of  tha 
2nd,  the  centre  continaed  to  advance  in  a  general  westerly  direction 
through  the  Narbadda  Division  of  the  Central  Provinces. 

The  following  are  the  observations  taken  at  the  meteorological 
stations  in  the  area  of  depression  at  10  a.  H.  of  the  2nd. 
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The  barometer  was  lowest  at  Indore.  The  barometric  heights  and 
wind  directions,  when  charted,  indicate  that  the  centre  of  the  depression 
was  at  noon  yery  near  Indore  and  to  the  east  of  it,  and  hence  in 
Lat.  22'!*'  N.  and  Long.  76"*  E.  Strong  winds  and  veiy  heavy  rain 
characterized  the  western  and  southern  qnadrants.  In  the  northern 
quadrant,  winds  were  much  more  moderate,  and  rain  fell  only  near  the 
centre  of  the  depression. 

The  following  are  the  4  p.  h.  observations,  which  enable  the  position 
of  the  depression  and  its  centre  to  be  determined  at  that  hour : — 


Station. 


Sangor  . 
Akola.... 
Ax&raoti. 


9   X. 


s 


pq 


(^    OD 


c  o 

OB    ^ 


s 


o  99 


Neemuoh 


Indoro 


Jeypore ... 
Ajmore  ... 
Khandwa 


Sarat 


Malegaon  .. 

Dccsa 

BAjkot  

Bhuj  

Hyderabad 


29*473 
•529        + 
•665        + 
•868 
•414 
•898 
•399 
•444 
•496        — 
•557 
•370 
•458 
•422 
•422 


+  •061 


020 
186 
148 
119 
126 
183 
034 


Wind. 


Direction 
at  4  p.  M. 


Amount  in 
miles  per 
honr  since 
10  A.  M. 


S. 

w.  s.  w. 

8.  W. 

S. 
S.W. 

E. 

E. 

W. 


185    W.  S.  W. 


050 
166 
131 
151 
175 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

S.W. 


140 
21-7 
288 
117 

8-7 
10-9 
12*4 
17-6 
83-0 
198 
180 
20*3 
15*8 

50 


-•a 


o 
eS  S( 

o 


8 
10 
10 

9 
10 

7 

5 
10 
10 


Weather. 


Cloudy. 
Strong  wind. 
Strong  wind. 

Overcajirt. 
Strong  wind. 


Qyeroast. 


10 

Strong  wind. 

10 

Qyercast. 

10 

Strong  wind. 

8 

strong  wind. 

9 

.Overcast. 

Allowing  for  the  amount  of  the  diurnal  oscillation  between  10  A.  M. 
and  4  P.  M.,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  barometer  had  fallen  during  the  pre- 
ceding six  hours  at  Neemuch,  Ajmere,  and  Deesa,  whilst  it  had  ripen  rapidly 
in  the  Central  Provinces.  The  centre  was  between  Neemuch  and  Doesa, 
where  the  barometric  heights  wore  practically  the  same,  and  winds  wero 
in  opposite  directions.  It  was  approximately  in  Lat.  23"^  30'  N.  and 
Long.  74^  30'  E. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  rainfall  in  each  district  of  the  Central 
Provinces  dnring  the  24  honrs  preceding  6  p.  M.  of  the  2nd. 


Division. 


Chattisgarh 


Nagpnr 


Jnbbnlpore 


Narbndda 


District. 


Sambalpore 

Raipore 

Bilaspore  ... 

Bhandara ... 
Balaghat  ... 
Nagpur 
Wardha     ... 


Jubbulpore  .. 

Seoni 

Mandla 

Damoh 

Sanger 

Narsinghpore 
Chhindwara .. 

Betul 

Hoshangabad 
Nimar  


Average 

Rainfall  of 

district. 


009 

nil. 

005 

0-25 
0-71 
2-25 
nil. 

002 

006 

nil. 

007 

010 

019 
0-06 
0-91 
0-96 
5-62 


Hisrhesfc  in 
district. 


0-45 

nil. 

0-20 

0-70 
1-90 
3-8G 
nil. 

0-05 
017 
nil. 
0-20 
0-41 

0-75 
019 
2-45 
3-8.5 
8-20 


The  rainfall  of  the  previons  24  hours  was  small  in  amount.  The 
Nagpnr  district  received  local  heavy  rainfall.  The  only  district  where 
the  rainfall  due  to  the  cyclonic  disturbance  was  large  in  amount  was  the 
Nimar  district.  It  was  in  the  southern  quadrant  of  the  storm  area  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  received  an  average  of  5'62  inches. 

3r(i  JitZy. — The  following  table  gives  the  observations  for  the  3rd 
July  at  the  chief  meteorological  stations  in  India  : — 


Barometer  at  10 
A.  M.  rednced  to 
sea  leyel. 

Change  since  10 
A.  M.  preyions 
day. 

Wind. 

1 

Rainfall  at  10a.m. 
of  preceding  24 
hours. 

Station. 

Direction. 
10  h. 

Amount  in 
miles  per 
hour  since 
10  A.M.  pre- 
yions dJay. 

Cloud  amoi 

10  A.  M. 

Weather. 

Calcutta    

29-685 
•712 
•613 
•446 
•732 

•664 

•760 
•845 

•854 

+  ^012 

£).  S.  £. 

3 

4 

1 
18 
25 

12 

6 

9 
4 
5 
9 
10 

8 

6 

nil. 

nil. 

nil. 

005 

021 

nil. 

004 
Oil 
nil. 

Fino. 

Allahabad 

Lahore  

4.  -099 
+  -023 
—  110 
+  -024 

+    123 

+   139 

+  •oso 

+  •OGO 

N. 

E 
N.  N.*  W. 
S.  S.  w. 

s.  s.  w. 

s-  s.  w. 
s.  w. 
s.  w. 

Fine. 
Fine. 

Karrachce 

Bombay 

Jeyporo 

NatrDur     

Gloomy. 
Gale  of 

wind. 
Strong 

wind. 
Showery. 
Showery. 
Fino. 

Madras 

Bangalore 

6 

8 

5 
5 

15 


110 
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The   depression  was  now   in  the   immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
Arabian  Sea,  between  Knrrachee  and  Bajkot.     The  barometer  during 
the  previous  24  hours  had  fallen  between  •  V  and  '15"  in  Sind,  Cutch, 
Guzerat,  and  the  adjacent  districts  of  Rajputana.     In  the  rear  of  the  dis- 
turbance, over  the  Central  Provinces,  the  Berars,  and  Central  India,  a 
recovery  of  pressure,  varying  in  amount   between  'IS'*   and  '25",   had 
occurred.    Over  the  remainder  of  India,  pressure  had  increased  brisldy. 
The  depression  in  Cutch  and  Guzerat  had  consequently  been  emphasized 
by  these  changes,  and  the  baric  gradients   over  the  area  of  depression 
were  large.     South-westerly  gales  were  now  blowing  on  the  west  coast, 
from   Bombay  northwards,   and  were  giving  very  heavy  rain  over  the 
southern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  depression.     Over  Northern  India, 
the  winds  varied  considerably  in  direction  and  were  light  and  unsteady. 
The  weather  was  cloudy,  and  light  and  partial  rain  was  falling,  over  the 
greater  part  of  Northern  India,  except  the  Punjab  and  parts  of  the 
North- Western  Provinces. 

The  centre  of  the  depression  at  4  p.  h.  on  the  2nd  was  to  the  west 
of  Neemuch  in  the  Indore  State,  and  was  advancing  westwards  into  Guze- 
rat. The  following  table  gives  the  10  a.  m.  observations  of  the  8rd  at  the 
stations  in  the  area  of  cyclonic  disturbance  :^ 


Stations. 


Knrrachee. 
Ba]kote.... 
Deesa 


Ajmere 
Indove 


Neemnoh 


Bhuj  

Hyderabad 


P  o 


IS 

0      * 

©  "  © 


g 


n 


29*446 
29-4g5 
29*467 
29'6S6 
29-676 
29-639 

29-326 
29-420 


•9  I. 


—  •no 

—  •171 

—  076 
+  090 
+  •266 
+  •130 

—  •207 

—  137 


Wind. 


Amount  in 

Direction  .'^^.V^' 

at  10  A.M.  ?°""°<'<' 
lOA.M.pre- 

vions  day. 


N.  N.  W. 

s.  w. 

S.  E. 
S.  E. 
S.  E. 
S.  S.  W. 

N.  N.  W. 

N. 


180 
83-0 
170 
110 
7-0 
22-0 

30 

50 


IS 

I 


g 


o 


9 

10 

10 

9 

6 

10 

XO 
8 


<  CO 
&  bi  ^ 

P4 


0*05 
9*85 
0*43 
O'lO 
010 
0-21 

0*76 
0'26 


Weather. 


Gloomy. 

Dust     storm 
with  rain. 

Ttiroatening 
weather. 

Strong  wind. 

Gloomy. 

Thunder  and 
lightning  at 
distance. 

Fine. 

Strong  wind. 


The  barometer  had  risen  rapidly  at  Indore  and  Neemuch,  whilst  it 
had  fallen  somewhat  less  rapidly  at  Bhuj,  Rajkote,  Deesa,  Hyderahad, 
and  Kurrachec,     The  preceding  observations  indicate  that  the  centre 
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was  between  the  three  stations  of  Bhnj,  Bajkote,  and  Deesa,  and  proba- 
bly not  far  from  the  first-named  station,  in  Lat.  23|:°  N.  and  Long. 
69f  °  E.,  and  hence  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  district  of  Catch.  The 
observations  show  that  winds  were  onnsnally  light  in  the  north-western 
quadrant.  The  average  wind  velocity  at  Bhnj  during  the  previous  24 
hours  was  only  3  miles,  and  at  Hyderabad  5  miles.  The  westerly  and 
south-westerly  winds  at  Bajkote  and  other  stations  in  the  easterly  and 
southerly  quadrants  contrast  strikingly  with  the  feeble  winds  to  the 
north  of  the  centre  of  the  depression. 

The  following  atid  the  4  p.  m.  observations  taken  at  the  stations 
within  the  storm  area : — 


StATIONS. 


Knrraohee 

Bajkote 

Mount  Abn  ... 

Ajmere 

Indore   

Keemooh  

Bhnj  

Hyderabad   ... 

Jacobabad 

Mnltan  


•2 


B    (4    ^ 

2    •  ► 

a  X  o 


04    d 


PQ 


29-304 
29-454 
25-598 
29-565 
29-627 
29-587 
29-215 
29-817 
29-882 
29-481 


I 

P4 


—  182 


-004 


+  -042 
+  •166 
+  •218 
+  •219 
— -207 
—  105 
— -066 
+  -021 


Wind. 


Direction 
at  4  p.  M. 


N.  N.  W. 

s.  s.  w. 

B. 

w. 

s. 

S.  B.  W. 

B. 
E.  N.  E. 

E. 


N.  E. 


Amount  in 
miles  per 

hotr  since 
10  A.  M. 


16-8. 
32-8 
18-8 
12-2 

6-7 
11-2 
26-7 
58-8 
17-2 

80 


i 


10 

10 

10 

5 

10 

10 

10 

6 

6 

4 


Weather. 


Strong  wind. 

Strong  windt 

Gloomy. 

Gloomy. 

Gloomy. 

Gloomy^ 

Thnnderstorm. 

Strong  wind. 

Strong  wind. 

Fine. 


When  the  observations  are  charted,  they  indicate  that  the  centre 
was  between  Bhnj  and  Knrrachee,  where  the  barometric  readings  were 
lowest,  and  winds  were  from  S.  and  N.  N.  W. ;  and  at  a  short  distance 
to  the  W.  N.  "W.  of  the  former  station.  Its  probable  position  was  in 
Lat.  23i°  N.  and  Long.  68f°  E.  If  allowance  be  made  for  the  diurnal 
oscillation,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  barometer  had  altered  little  at  Bhuj, 
and  was  rising  quickly  at  Bajkote,  but  continued  to  fall  rather  rapidly 

at  Kurrachee. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  rainfall  in  the  divisions  of 

Bengal: — 
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Average  rainfell  highest  rainfall 
."  previous  24       j^  24  hours. 


Soutli  West  Bengal .. 

East  Bengal  

Nor^h  Bengal     

North  Bchar 

South  Behar 

Chntia  Nagpur , 


0-03 

0-30 

004 

0-52 

012 

1« 

cot 

0-56 

nil. 

nil 

003 

0-40 

006 

O50 

The  ahove  retnm  shews  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  local 
showers,  rain  had  ceased  in  the  Province  of  Bengal. 

As  daily  retume  of  rainfall  in  Central  India  and  the  Bombay  Pre- 
sidcncy  are  not  at  my  disposal,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  full  dclAih  of 
this  element  of  obBervotion  for  the  previous  2i  hours.  The  returns  of 
Bhnj,  Rajkote,  Kurracliec,  Ac,  however,  indicate  clearly  that  the  rainfall 
was  heavy  over  the  southern  half  of  the  cyclonic  area  and  light  over  the 
northern. 

ithJuly. — The  following  are  observations  taken  at  10  A.  h.  of  the  4th, 
and  illustrate  the  more  important  changes  that  had  occurred  dnring  the 
previous  24  hours  in  the  meteorology  of  India. 


Ss 

S 

Wind. 

1 

n 

-3  8 

Stat  10  NH. 

mm 

Amount 

per  hoar 
since 

10  A.  H. 

Weather. 

Cnl.'utta    ... 

29-G43  '- 

Anahabad... 

aoGra 

- 

Lahore  

39G52 

Kunacliea... 

29'3fiO 

Bombay 

29-867 

Jeypore 

29-751 

Nogporo 

29-811 

Madras 

2!1-Rf!4 

a9-90l 

I8&t.] 
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The  observations  taken  at  the  observing  stations  in  Sind  and 
Gnzemt  at  10  a.  h.  are  given  below.  They  shew  that  the  whirl  was  still 
qnite  distinctly  marked,  that  it  continued  to  advance  to  the  westivard, 
and  that  it  was  now  near  the  Head  of  the  Arabian  Sea,  to  the  S.  W. 
of  Karrocbee.  A  rapid  rise  of  the  barometer  had  occurred  over  npper 
Sind  and  Gnzerat.  Kurrachee  wae  the  only  station  whore  pressnre  was 
lower  than  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd.  South-westerly  winds  prevailed 
in  Cutch  and  Guzerat.  The  wind  had  shifted  round  to  east  at  Kurrachee, 
and  wag  blowing  with  considerable  force.  It  brought  up  a  dust-atorm 
from  the  Rajpntana  desert  followed  by  rain. 

The  centre  of  the  depression  had  crossed  the  Sind  coast  during  the 
previous  evening.  It  is  not  possible  to  follow  its  motion  further,  as  no 
observations  are  available  for  this  portion  of  its  path.  It  is,  however, 
probable  that  it  speedily  broke  up. 

The  following  10  a.  h.  obseryations  taken  at  stations  in  Western 
India  nearest  the  area  of  cyclonic  disturbance  illustrate  the  previous 
remarks. 


2S 

\ 

i 
i 
i 

1-2 

is 

Wind. 

Station. 

IS 

lis? 

ilJ2 

e 

Weather. 

Knrrachee... 

MoimtAbn 

DnBtBtonn      with 

rain. 
PoHBing  ehowera. 

StroDg  wind. 

Clonda  low,  moving 
rapitlly  with  Bonds. 

Bsjkote 

Hyderabad  . 
Mooltan 

Gale  of  wind. 

Fino  weather  with 
passing  cInudB. 

Fine  weather  with 
poBoing  clouds. 

The  following  4  p.  m.  observations  shew  that  the  barometer  was 
rising  rapidly  at  Kurrachee,  as  well  as  at  the  neighbouiing  stations,  and 
that  the  wind  at  that  station  was  slowly  shifting  round  to  its  normal 
direction  (S.  W.)  in  July.  They  indicate  clearly  the  continued  existence 
of  the  whirl  at  the  head  of  the  Arabian  Sea. 
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9<"S          ai 

®  :!j    '    -§3 

1 '  II 

Wind. 

Cloud    amount    at 
4  p.  M 

Stations. 

Direction  at 
4  p.  M. 

Amount  in 
miles  per 

hour  since 
10  a.  m. 

Weather. 

Korracheo 

Mount  Abu   ... 

Deeaa 

Bajkote 

Bhuj  

29-490  1    +  -186 

25-856      +  '258 

29-667  ;    +   163 

i 
29-653  1   +  199 

29-581  1   +  '866 

1 

E.  S.  E. 

s.  s.  w. 

E.  N.  E. 

s.  W. 

s.  s.  w. 

38-7 
18'5 
? 

28-7 
230 

10 
10 
10 
8 
10 

Strong  wind. 
Gloomy. 
Strong  wind. 
Strong  wind. 
Strong  wind. 

The  history  of  the  cyclone  ends  with  the  evening  of  the  4th,  afl 
the  observations  of  the  5th  and  sabseqnent  days  shew  that  normal  winds 
were  established  in  Sind,  and  no  farther  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
the  cyclonic  whirl  is  famished  by  the  land  observations. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Discussion  of  the  mobs  important  features  of  the  Storm  of  thb 

26th  June  to  the  4th  July,  1883. 

The  cyclonic  storm  of  the  last  week  of  Jane  and  the  first  week  of 
July  is  interesting  in  several  respects.  It  occorred  after  the  rains  had 
fully  set  in  over  Bengal,  and  was  of  unusual  intensity  in  the  Bay  for 
a  storm  of  the  rains.  After  it  passed  into  the  Central  Provinces,  it  ac- 
quired fresh  energy,  and  advanced  slowly  across  the  Head  of  the  Penin- 
sula into  Guzerat.  During  this  part  of  its  motion,  it  gave  excessive 
rain,  and  presented  in  a  marked  degree  the  phenomena  of  a  south-west 
monsoon  storm  on  land.  It  was  thus  one  of  the  most  complete  storms 
of  the  rains  that  has  occurred  in  recent  years,  and  as  such  is  deserving 
of  careful  study.  Before  discussing  its  more  important  features  in  detail, 
it  appears  desirable  to  give  a  brief  connected  history  of  the  antecedents, 
the  formation,  the  progress,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  storm. 

The  south-west  monsoon  proper  of  1883  commenced  a  few  days 
earlier  than  usual  at  the  Head  of  the  Bay  and  in  Bengal.  The  Bombay 
branch  of  the  monsoon  current  was  first  felt  in  force  on  the  Bombay  coast 
on  the  24th  and  25th  of  June,  when  strong  winds,  almost  approaching  to 
a  gale,  were  blowing,  and  general  rain  began  and  extended  to  the  Central 
Provinces.    Very  shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  south-west 
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monsoon  proper  in  Bengal,  an  atmospheric  eddy,  or  cyclonic  vortex, 
formed  in  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Bay.  It  passed  through  North 
Orissa,  Chutia  Nagpore,  and  South  Behar  into  North  Behar,  where  it 
broke  up  on  the  20th  of  June.  This  disturbance  drew  large  supplies 
of  vapour  from  the  southerly  current  advancing  into  Bengal  from  the 
Bay,  which  it  discharged  as  rain  in  unusually  large  amounts  over  a 
considerable  portion  of  Central  and  North  Behar,  and  thus  occasioned 
veiy  heavy  floods  in  the  Gya,  Behar,  Patna,  Durbhanga,  and  MozufEerpore 
districts. 

The  disappearance  of  this  eddy  or  whirl  was  followed  by  a  partial 
break  in  the  rains.  The  winds,  although  they  continued  to  blow  from 
the  normal  directions  over  Bengal  and  in  the  south  and  centre  of  the  Bay, 
fell  off  in  strength.  The  sky  was  less  densely  clouded,  more  especially  in 
Central  Bengal  and  Behar.  The  air  also  was  drier,  and  the  rainfall  much 
smaller  in  amount  and  confined  to  local  showers,  which  fell  chiefly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  hills  in  North  and  East  Bengal.  Whilst  this  partial 
break  in  the  rains  (which  commenced  on  the  20th)  held  in  Bengal,  the 
wiads  diminished  in  strength  pari  passu  over  the  north  of  the  Bay.  They 
were  light  to  moderate,  and  rarely  exceeded  force  3.  The  weather  was 
comparatively  fine,  and  the  sea  almost  smooth. 

The  wind  observations  taken  at  Nancowry  and  Port  Blair  show  that 
the  south-westerly  winds  of  the  centre  and  south  of  the  Bay,  which  had 
been  very  feeble  from  the  15th,  began  to  increase  in  force  on  the  23rd,  and 
blew  strongly  during  the  remainder  of  the  month.  This  apparently 
indicated  the  commencement  of  another  burst  of  the  monsoon. 

It  appears  to  be  a  general  rule  that  each  strong  advance  of  south- 
west monsoon  winds  and  consequent  influx  of  aqueous  vapour  into  Bengal 
commences  in  the  south  of  the  Bay.  The  vdnds  first  strengthen  for  some 
days  in  that  part  of  the  Bay,  as  is  proved  by  the  wind  observations  at  the 
Ceylon  stations  and  at  Nancowry  in  the  Nicobars.  The  area  of  strong  winds 
then  extends  northwards.  When  the  advancing  strong  vidnds  approach  the 
Burmah  and  Bengal  coasts,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  eddying  motion 
at  and  near  the  front.  This  incipient  vorticose  motion  may,  under 
favourable  conditions,  develop  into  a  large  cyclonic  circulation  and  storm. 

The  strong  current,  in  the  present  instance,  advanced  northwards  along 
the  Burmese  and  Arrakan  coasts,  and  increased  the  strength  of  the  winds 
at  Diamond  Island  from  the  25th,  and  at  Akyab  from  the  26th.  These  may, 
therefore,  be  assumed  as  the  dates  of  the  arrival  of  the  front  of  the  advanc- 
ing mass  of  air  in  the  latitudes  of  these  two  stations.  The  log  of  the  Pemba 
proves  that,  on  the  27th,  the  force  of  the  winds  off  the  west  Burmese  coast 
was  very  considerable  and  averaged  9.  At  the  same  time  that  these  strong 
winds  were  blowing  off  the  Burmese  coast,  the  winds  at  the  Head  of  the  Bay 
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were  very  light  and  variable,  and  of  average  force  not  exceeding  2.  The 
strong  advancing  Bouth-westerly  current  was  opposed  by  the  line  of  the 
Arrakan  hills,  by  the  resistances  due  to  friction  between  itself  and  the 
earth's  surface,  and  by  the  slower  moving  air  currents  to  the  west.  The 
actual  effect  of  the  various  resistances  was  to  produce  a  deflection  of  the 
current  to  the  west  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Burmese  and  Arrakan 
coasts,  and  a  large  amount  of  eddying  or  rotatory  motion  in  the  front  of 
tlie  current,  and,  therefore,  also  of  ascensional  motion  and  its  concomitant 
action  (in  the  case  of  a  very  humid  current),  rainfall.  The  energy  or  latent 
heat  given  out  in  the  process  of  condensation,  or  rain  formation,  in  its  turn 
increased  the  ascensional  motion,  and  the  various  actions  and  reactions 
gave  rise  to  an  extensive  whirl  near  the  Head  of  the  Bay.  The  existence 
of  this  was  plainly  indicated  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  when  winds 
shifted  round  to  north-east  over  the  north-west  of  the  Bay.  Very 
heavy  rain  ("torrents  of  rain")  were  then  falling  over  a  comparatively 
small  area  near  the  Head  of  the  Bay,  which  became  an  area  of  increasing 
barometric  depression  and  of  cyclonic  air  motion.  The  disturbance 
increased  in  intensity  on  the  28th  and  moved  slowly  westwards  neaj 
the  parallel  of  21°  N.  At  10  a.  m.  of  the  29th,  the  centre  of  the 
depression  was  between  the  Light  Vessels  at  the  Intermediate  and 
Upper  Qusper  stations.  It  was  then  travelling  with  an  average  velocity 
of  about  3  miles  an  hour.  Its  rate  of  motion  apparently  increased  as  it 
approached  the  Balasore  coast. 

The  storm  advanced  in  a  general  W.  N.  W.  direction  during  the 
afternoon  of  the  29th,  and  crossed  the  Balasore  coast  a  few  miles 
to  the  north  of  the  station  of  Balasore  a  little  before  midnight.  It 
then  apparently  marched  without  change  of  direction  across  the  North 
Orissa  hills,  as,  next  morning  at  10  A.  M.,  the  centre  of  the  barometric  de' 
pression  was  near  to  Sambalpore  and  in  the  continuation  of  its  line  of 
its  advance  on  the  29th.  The  disturbance  apparently  diminished  for 
some  time,  but  began  to  draw  supplies  of  vapour  from  the  Bombay 
branch  of  the  monsoon  current,  which  had  been  blowing  strongly  for  some 
days  previous.  In  consequence  of  the  increased  energy  thus  given  to  it, 
it  again  intensified  slightly  and  moved  almost  due  westward  across  the 
Head  of  the  Peninsula  at  an  average  rate  of  about  fifteen  miles  per  hour. 
On  the  morning  of  the  Ist,  the  centre  was  near  Seoni,  on  the  morning 
of  the  2nd  near  Indore,  and  on  tho  morning  of  the  3rd  near  Bhuj, 
whence  it  passed  westwards  across  the  coast  into  the  Arabian  Sea, 
and  was  a  little  to  the  south  of  Kurrachee  on  the  evening  of  the  3rd.  The 
wind  directions  at  Kui'rachec  and  the  neighbouring  stations  indicated 
cyclonic  indraught  to  a  centre,  to  the  south-west  of  Kurrachee  on  the 
morning  of  the  4th,  after   which  they   give  no  further  indications  of 
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its  existence.  In  the  absence  of  obsexYations,  it  is  impossible  to  state 
whether  it  broke  up  immediately,  or  passed  over  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
Arabian  Sea. 

The  following  table  gives  the  positions  of  the  centre  at  the  hours 
stated,  from  the  27th  of  June  to  the  date  of  its  disappearance  beyond 
the  limits  of  India  in  the  Arabian  Sea : — 


Date. 


June  27th 


Jane  28th 


Jime29th 


■■■{ 

July  Ist  I 

{ 

July  3rd | 


JunedOth 


July  2nd 


Hour. 


Noon. 
4  p.  M. 

10  A.  M. 
Noon. 
4  p.  M. 

10  A.  M. 
Noon. 
4  p.  M. 

10  A.  M. 

4  p.  M. 

10  A.  M. 
4  p.  M. 

10  A.  M. 
4  P.  M. 

10  A.  M. 
4  P.  M. 


Position  of  centre. 


Latitude. 

N. 


20°  30' 

20°  35' 

21°  0' 

21°  3' 

21°  10' 

21°  30' 

21°  30' 

21°  35' 


22° 
22° 

22° 
22° 


0' 
0' 

0' 
0' 


22°  30' 

23°  30' 

23°  30' 

23°  45' 


Longitude. 
E. 


[89°  45' 

89°  35' 

88°  45' 

88°  40' 

88°  30' 

87°  55' 

87°  50' 

87°  30' 

84°  0' 

83°  30' 

81°  0' 

79°  45' 

76°  0' 

74°  30' 

69°  45' 

68°  45' 


12 
62 


6^ 


13 
45 


Oj 


22 

230 
32 

162 
80 

245 
120 

308 
66 


o 

•s  g 

©'43 

■4J 


i 


3| 
3i 
3i 


2i 

4 


13 


13i 


20 
17 

11 


The  atmospheric  whirl  was  fully  developed  on  the  27th  and  con- 
tinued intact  for  at  least  seven  days.  During  the  latter  part  of  its 
existence,  it  drifted  across  from  the  coast  of  Orissa  to  the  coast  of  Catch 
or  Sind,  and  disappeared  and  probably  broke  up  in  the  Arabian  Sea. 

The  following  table  gives  the  lowest  reading  of  the  barometer  at 
10  A.  M.,  the  average  barometric  height  at  the  same  station,  and  the  amount 
of  the  greatest  known  barometric  depression  at  10  A.  M.  on  each  day  :— 
16 
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June  29tli.. 
June  30th,. 
July  let  ... 
July  2nd... 
July  3rd  ... 
July  4tli ... 


Bay  (Sandheads) 


Sambalpore 


Seoni. 


Lowest 

10  A.  M. 

barometrio 

reading. 


Indore 


Bhuj 


Kurracliee 


29140 
29-353 
29-463 
29-410 
29-326 


29-380 


Average 

10  A.  M. 

barometric 

height. 

July  Ist. 


29-602 
29-589 
29-624 
29-662 
29-616 
29-589 


Depresaon. 


-462 
•236 
•161 
-252 
-290 
•209 


Hence  the  barometric  depreBsion  at  the  Head  of  the  Bay  was  very 
nearly  half  an  inch.  During  its  progress  overland^  the  depression  ob- 
served nowhere  exceeded  -29^',  and,  as  two  of  the  stations  named  in  the 
preceding  table  (Indore  and  Bhuj)  were  at  a  very  short  distance  from 
the  centre,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  barometric  depression  on  land, 
after  crossing  the  Orissa  hills,  never  exceeded  three-tenths  of  an  inch. 
The  decrease  in  the  amount  of  the  depression  was-  evidently  due  to  the 
greater  f  rictional  resistance  encountered  by  the  (^clonic  disturbance  on 
land  than  at  sea. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  storm  was  that  its  centre  moved  in  a 
path  which  was  approximately  straight.  The  general  direction  of  its  path 
was  N.  83°  W.  or  almost  due  west. 

The  steady  march  in  an  almost  ccmstant  direction  across  the  Con- 
tinent is  very  striking,  when  the  varying  character  of  the  surface  over 
which  it  passed  is  taken  into  consideration.  During  the  first  part  of  its 
existence,  it  passed  slowly  over  the  water  surface  at  the  Head  of  the 
Bay,  where  the  resistance  to  its  motion  was  a  minimum.  After  cross- 
ing the  Balasore  coast,  it  advanced  intact  over  the  North  Orissa  hills,  a 
very  broken  and  irregular  country,  the  highest  points  of  which  axe  from 
3000  to  4000  ft.  high.  It  then  crossed  the  highlands  of  Sambalpoze 
(where  the  hills  which  rise  out  from  the  plateau  attain  an  elevation  vaiy* 
ing  from  1,500  to  2,500  feet)  and  passed  over  the  comparatively  low  plain 
of  Chattisgarh,  the  average  height  of  which  is  less  than  1000  feet.  Thence 
it  advanced  through  the  Balaghat,  Seoni,  Chhindwara,  and  Betul  districts 
of  the  Central  Provinces,  which  cover  the  extensive  highlands  known  a* 
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the  Satpnm  platean,  and  have  an  average  height  of  2000  feet.  Ifc  thence 
passed  across  the  valleys  of  the  Taptee  and  Nerbndda  and  the  Vindhja 
Hills  into  Indore  and  Malwa.  The  average  elevation  of  the  Yindhyas  in 
that  portion  over  which  the  cyclonic  storm  advanced  is  2,500  feet.  From 
Malwa,  it  passed  westwards  over  the  low  plains  of  Gnzerat  and  Cntch, 
the  highest  points  of  which  do  not  exceed  800  or  900  feet  in  height,  and 
crossed  the  coast  of  Sind  between  Bhuj  and  Knrrachee  into  the  Arabian 
Sea,  where  its  existence  for  at  least  twelve  to  eighteen  honrs  afterwards  is 
proved  by  the  direction  of  the  winds  at  Knrrachee  and  the  neighbonring 
stations. 

The  above  briefly  indicates  the  varied  character  of  the  surface  over 
which  it  advanced.  During  a  considerable  portion  of  its  course  on  land, 
the  average  elevation  of  the  country  over  which  it  travelled  exceeded 
2000  feet.  Much  of  the  ground  was  very  broken  and  irregular 
country,  the  higher  points  of  which  exceeded  3000  feet  in  elevation.  The 
only  inference  that  can  reasonably  be  drawn  is  that  the  cyclonic  circula- 
tion extended  to  a  height  very  considerably  greater  than  2000  or  3000 
feet.  Hence  it  was  a  cyclone  of  high  elevation,  and  the  cyclonic  circu- 
lation near  the  earth's  surface  was  of  comparatively  little  importance,  and 
not  necessarily  an  index  or  measure  of  the  intensity  of  the  cyclone. 

The  chief  features  of  the  motion  of  the  storm  centre  have  already 
been  indicated  in  the  history  of  the  cyclone.      Its  very  slow  motion 
during  and  for  some  time  after  its  formation,  or  from  noon  of  the  27th  to 
noon  of  the  29th,  is  remarkable.     During  this  interval  of  48  hours,  its 
rate  of  motion  apparently  never  exceeded  5  miles  per  hour,  and  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  period  it  varied  between  2  and  4  miles.     After 
noon  of  the  29th,  it  rapidly  increased  its  speed,  and,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  next  24  hours,  moved  with  a  velocity  varying  between  10  and 
15  miles.    When  the  centre  approached  the  high  hills  and  broken  ground 
of  North  Orissa,  it  experienced  a  very  considenible  retardation.  As  already 
stated  (vide  page  99),  it  lost  energy  and  shewed  signs  of  disintegration. 
The  rainfall  decreased  in  amount,  the  barometric  depression  was  much 
smaller,  and  the  disturbance  was  diffused  over  a  larger  area,  although 
it  was  less  regular  and  weaker  in  character.    This  was,  however,  followed 
by  an  increase  of  its  energy  due  to  its  drawing  supplies  of  vapour  from  the 
Bombay  coast.    The  preceding  changes  were  reversed.     During  this  inter- 
val, the  average  rate  of  its  motion  was  about  8  miles  per  hour.     Its  velo- 
city increased  on  the  1st  of  July,  and,  during  the  remaining  three  days 
of  its  existence  on  land,  it  moved  with  a  fairly  uniform  velocity  of 
about  15  miles  per  hour. 

Another  important  feature  was  the  amount  and  distribution  of  the 
xainfall  during  the  cyclonic  storm.     At  the  Head  of  the  Bay,  the  rainfall 
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was  torrential  in  character,  more  eBpecially  in  the  eastern  and  sonthem 
qnadrants.  The  Britiah  Princess  had  "  torrents  of  rain,"  the  Saint  Ma«nui 
"heavy  continaous  rain,  "  the  Star  of  Albion  "  thick  continued  rain,"  the 
r^^  ./^^  ^"^  ™*"'"  *"*  tJ*®  Scottish  Chieftain  "  heayy  rain." 

T  o^!w  7V*..^"*  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  '^^U-  dnring  the  period- 
Jnne  28tti  to  July  4th-^t  the  meteorological  stations  situated  in  ti,e  aiea 
covered  by  the  cyclonic  storm  during  its  existence  on  land  — 


Stations. 

Pooree  

Saugor  Island . 

Balasoro  

False  Point.... 

Cattack    

Sambalpore.... 

Raipore    

Nagpnr    

Beoni    

Jnbbnlpore  .... 
pachmarhi 

Amraoti   , 

Akola   

Indore 

Noomnoh....... 

Sorat    

Ahmedabad..., 

Bajkote    , 

Bhuj 

Hyderabad  .... 
Enrrachee    .... 

Deesa  

Mount  Abu .... 
Ajmore 


28th. 
0-59 

•  ■  • 

0-94 
8*04 
1-79 
005 


017 
1-22 
012 
1*29 
0*86 
0-42 
007 
004 
3*64 
018 
.  •  • 

0-90 
0*42 

t »  « 

1*23 
0-45 
007 


June  1883. 
29th. 

9*44 
017 
2-65 
5-39 
5-61 
2-47 
0-11 


0-45 
0*12 


July  1883. 


3*51 
0*06 
0*46 
0*54 
••• 

0-37 
008 
0-18 


30th. 
2*25 
0*36 
6*64 
1*10 
8-21 
7-00 
2*03 


0-65 
0*02 


1-47 
0*52 


002 


003 
014 


Ist. 


017 
0-05 

•  a  • 

1-84 
216 
6*22 
5-65 
1-62 
5-99 
4*60 
2-17 
101 
0-86 
0*11 

■  •  • 

013 


0-17 


216 


2nd. 


0-21 


1*12 
0-17 
005 
1-86 
8-65 
6-85 
0-89 
0-21 
1-78 
0-76 

.  •  • 
0-48 

.  •• 

006 
1-84 
2-64 
0-43 


3rd. 


1-08 
0*12 


003 


0-06 


003 
0-02 
0-09 
3-76 
3-88 
10-05 
8-78 
0-26 
012 
0-03 
1-31 
010 


4th. 
0-23 
8-82 
0-76 
0-09 

0-80 


0*05 


0-35 
0*79 
0-40 
1*56 
0*12 
1-65 
074 
2-22 
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As  the  rainfall  was  especially  heavy  in  Orissa  and  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces, I  give  the  f oUowing  table  shewing  the  average  district  rainfall  for 
each  day  of  the  period  (Jnne  27tii  to  July  3rd)  in  these  two  divisions  of 
the  Empire,  and  illustrating  more  fully  than  the  previous  statement  the 
disfcribution  of  the  rainfall  in  a  portion  of  the  area  covered  by  the  dis- 
turbance. As  daily  returns  of  rainfall  in  Central  India  and  the  Bombay 
Presidency  are  not  at  my  disposal,  I  am  not  able  to  give  the  corresponding 
data  for  the  western  portion  of  the  course  of  the  cyclone. 


Division. 

District. 

No.  of 
Stations. 

• 

0-23 

■ 

2-58 

• 

615 

• 

• 

nil. 

t 

-a 

O 
H 

f 

Pooree  

5 

1-83 

001 

0-06 

10-86 

Orissa 

Onttack 

5 

006 

303 

4-50 

207 

nil. 

nil. 

nil. 

9-66 

V. 

Balasore  

6 

0-71 

200 

2-66 

302 

0-09 

009 

013 

8-70 

^ 

Sambalpore     ... 

6 

0-32 

0-31 

0-74 

117 

105 

0-09 

001 

3-69 

Chittasgarh  ...* 

Baipore    

4 

1-74 

nil 

0-73 

1-30 

1-60 

nil. 

001 

538 

^ 

Bilaspore 

7 

Oil 

0-51 

0-36 

0-61 

0-56 

0-05 

0-01 

206 

r 

NairpQr 

6 

106 

1-48 

0-19 

nil. 

8-88 

2-25 

001 

'^^"^tr^^      ••• 

8*87 

Kagpore - 

Bhandara    

3 

2-81 

0-57 

004 

2-71 

2-99 

0-25 

005 

9-42 

Wardha    

4 

1-29 

0-01 

nil. 

1-82 

1-91 

nil. 

0-01 

5'04 

< 

Balaghat 

4 

1*21 

0-08 

0-23 

003 

2-47 

0-71 

0-06 

4-79 

' 

Jnbbnlpore 

8 

0-59 

013 

1-44 

0-54 

0-66 

002 

002 

8-40 

Saasror 

4 

0-46 

0-26 

nil. 

0-03 

0-28 

010 

nil. 

^  .4  ff% 

1*13 

Jnbbnlpore < 

Damoh. ......  .  . 

5 

0-41 

0-04 

nil. 

0-26 

0-27 

0-07 

nil. 

1-05 

Seoni    

3 

0-83 

0-68 

0-38 

0-73 

2-76 

0-06 

0-03 

5-47 

Mandla 

7 

002 

0-20 

004 

0-26 

0-02 

nil. 

nil. 

i\.m.W  M 

0*54 

^ 

Betnl    

7 

0-55 

0-19 

012 

0*43 

8-91  0-91 

0-04 

i%m.^    tf 

6*15 

Ghhindwara 

8 

115 

0-37 

nil. 

103 

416 

006 

nil. 

6-77 

Kerbndda  « 

Hoshangabad  ... 

5 

101 

0-72 

0-01 

001 

2-90 

0-96 

007 

5-68 

Nnrsinghpore  ... 

4 

005 

0-68 

015 

0-88 

0-53 

019 

nO. 

2-48 

'N'iniAr      , , 

3 

006 

0*44 

014 

nil. 

0-64 

5-62 

0-88 

7-28 

The  chief  peculiarity  in  the  distribution  of  the  rainfall  was  the  con- 
trast between  the  large  amounts  registered  at  stations  to  the  south  of  the 
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line  of  advance J'and  those  received  at  stations  situated  to  the  north  of 
the  path  of  the  centre. 

The  following  tables  give  the  average  district  rain&ll  in  the  dis- 
tricts immediately  to  the  south  of  the  centre  and  those  to  the  north  of  it 
for  the  same  periods  in  the  Central  Provinces,  Orissa,  and  the  adjacent 
districts  of  South-west  Bengal : — 


Districts  to  north  of 
centre. 


24-Pergunnahs 
Midnapore   .... 


Total  average 

rainfall 

June  27th  to 

July  1st. 


Districts  in  Orissa  to 
south  of  centre. 


Total  average 

rainfall 

of  the  same 

period. 


Balasore 
Cuttack 
Pooree    , 


8-47 

9-66 

10-80 


Districts  in  the  Cen- 
tral Provinces  to  north 
of  the  path  of  the 
centre. 


Bilaspore 

MancUa 

Jubbulpore  ... 
Narsinghpore 

Damoh 

Saugor 


Total  district 

rainfall 

June  30th  to 

July  2nd. 


112 
0-28 
1-22 
1-80 
0-60 
0-41 


Districts  of  theCentral 
Provinces  through 
which  the  centre 
passed,  or  which  lay 
to  the  south  of  the 
path  of  the  centre. 


Sambalpore    , 

Baipore  

Balaghat 

Seoni 

Chindwara.... 
Hoshangabad. 

Nagpur  

Bhandara  .... 

Wardha 

Betul 

Nimar 


Total  district 

rainfall 

June  30th  to 

July  2nd. 


I 


The  centre,  it  should  be  remembered,  passed  westwards  near  the 
northern  boundaries  of  Sambalpore  and  Raipore  and  thence  across  the 
centre  of  the  Balaghat,  Seoni,  Chindwara,  and  Hoshangabad  districts.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  rainfall  was  distinctly  heaviest  at  some  distance 
to  the  south  of  the  path  of  the  centre,  and  that  the  rainfall  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  cyclonic  area  was  barely  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  received  in  the  southern  half. 
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It  is  not  possible  to  give  similar  details  for  Central  India  and  tbe 
northern  districts  of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  The  following  table  gives 
the  rainfall  at  the  nearest  meteorological  observatories  to  the  north  and 
south  of  the  path  of  the  centre,  and  a  glance  will  show  that  there  was  the 
same  marked  contrast  between  the  rainfall  in  the  northern  and  southern 
portions  of  the  storm  area  during  the  latter  part  of  its  course,  when  it 
was  approaching  the  Arabian  Sea. 


Meteorological    sta- 
tions north  of  path 
of  centre. 

Total  rainfaU 
July  1st  to  4th. 

Meteorological    sta- 
tions  south  of  path 
of  centre. 

Total  rainfall 

July  1st  to 

4th. 

Indore 

1-92 
116 

2-61 
0-63 
0-38 
2-00 

Surat 

Ahmedabad  

Mal^Erann  ............ 

5-80 

l^eemuch , 

5*43 

Deesa  

417 

Aimere 

Bombay 

Rajkot   

Bhuj  

■ 

1-09 

Hyderabad  

Knrrachee   

10-58 
5-82 

The  previous  peculiarities  to  a  certain  extent  explain  the  striking 
contrast  between  the  force  of  the  wind  in  different  quadrants,  more  espe- 
cially when  the  storm  was  advancing  over  the  sea  or  low  ground.  This 
has  already  been  briefly  referred  to  in  the  account  of  the  meteorology 
of  the  present  storm  on  the  28th  and  29th  (vide  pages  86  and  93).  It 
was  there  shown  that  the  Pemba,  at  a  distance  of  at  least  200  miles  to 
the  south-east  of  the  centre,  had  strong  south-westerly  winds  of  average 
force  9,  which  were  frequently  interrupted  by  excessively  violent  squalls  ; 
and  that  the  ships  and  light- vessels,  so  long  as  they  were  in  the  wes- 
tern and  northern  quadrants,  had  winds  from  directions  between  N.  W. 
and  N.  E.  varying  in  force  from  1  to  5,  but  that,  when  they  passed  in 
to  the  opposite  quadrants,  they  experienced  very  violent  westerly  or 
south-westerly  winds  of  force  varying  from  9  to  11. 

This  feature  is  shewn  most  strikingly  by  the  anemometric  observa- 
tions taken  at  Sanger  Island  during  the  storm,  which  have  been  referred 
to  in  page  95,  but  are  now  given  in  full  in  illustration  of  this  feature  : — 
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• 

o 

■ 

Si 
1 

Wind. 

Date. 

« 

g 

Weather  and  Sea. 

rS 

Q 

a  p  §i 

^-^lo. 

June  28th.. 

13 

29-332 

N.  N.  E. 

37 

Sea  rough.     Threatening. 

15 

•389 

N.E. 

38 

Dark  gloomy  weather. 

17 

•287 

N.  N.  E. 

45 

Thunder  and  lightning  at 
distance. 

19 

•289;  N.  N.  E. 

48 

• 

21 

•327,      N. 

43 

Raining. 

23 

•286    N.  W. 

54 

Strong  wind. 

June  29th.. 

1 

•204      W. 

63 

Raining. 

3 

•126  N.  N.  E. 

27 

5 

•176 

N. 

37 

7 

•183 

N. 

44 

Sea  very  rough. 

9 

•171 

E. 

18 

Dark  gloomy  weather. 

11 

•166 

E. 

34 

13 

•126 

N.  N.  E. 

54 

15 

•129 

W. 

5 

17 

•162 

s. 

78 

Sea  tremendous. 

19 

•242 

s. 

46 

Severe  gale  of  wind. 

Hence  a  prominent  feature  of  this,  as  of  many  of  the  storms  of 
the  rains  in  the  Bay,  was  excessively  violent  westerly  and  south-westerly 
winds  in  the  southern  and  eastern  quadrants  and  comparatively  feeble 
winds  in  the  northern  and  western  quadrants.  The  great  inequality 
of  the  winds  in  different  quadrants  in  the  majority  of  storms  of  the  rains 
has  caused  them  to  be  considered  as  mere  westerly  gales  by  seamen. 
It  is,  however,  now  proved  beyond  doubt  that  they  are  cyclonic  distur- 
bances in  which  the  winds  are  rarely  violent  and  dangerous  except 
in  the  south  and  east  quadrants,  where  westerly  and  south-westerly  winds 
of  force  8  to  10  may  be  experienced,  interrupted  by  squalls  as  violent  in 
character,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  accounts  of  Bailors,  as  are  felt 
in  the  largest  and  most  intense  cyclones  of  the  Bay. 

The  following  additional  illustrations  are  given  of  the  difference  of 
the  force  of  the  wind  in  the  different  quadrants  of  the  cyclonic  disturbance. 
It  should,  however,  bo  remembered  that  it  is  difficult  to  explain  many  of 
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the  differences  in  the  amotmt  of  wind  recorded  at  different  stations 
apparently  similarlj  situated  with  regard  to  the  storm.  They  can  only 
be  ascribed  either  to  erroneous  reading  of  the  anemometers  by  the 
observers  at  the  stations  under  consideration,  or  to  slight  but  influential 
differences  in  the  geographical  or  topographical  features  of  the  districts 
or  stations  in  which  the  meteorological  observatories  are  situated.  The 
latter  appears  to  be  the  more  probable  explanation. 
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The  contrast  between  the  winds  in  different  quarters  is  also  evi- 
denced by  the  amounts  of  wind  received  at  the  same  station  from 
different  directions.  Thus,  at  Saugor  Island,  the  amount  of  wind  regis- 
tered for  the  24  hours  preceding  4  p.  M.  of  the  28th  was  192  miles, 
and  for  the  same  period  prior  to  4  p.  M.  of  the  29th  it  was  524  miles. 
The  wind  during  these  intervals  was  from  N.  E.  During  the  next  24 
hours,  when  southerly  winds  chiefly  prevailed,  776  miles  were  recorded. 
Similarly,  at  Balasore,  240  miles  were  registered  for  the  48^hour8  pre- 
17 
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ceding  10  a.  m  .  of  the  29th,  and  576  miles  during  the  succeeding  48  hourB 
(with  southerly  winds).  At  Rajkot,  the  amount  of  north-westerly 
winds  during  the  24  hours  preceding  4  p.  m  .  of  the  2nd  was  272  nules, 
and  at  Bhuj  390  miles.  During  the  next  24  hours,  when  south-westerly 
winds  blew  at  these  stations,  391  and  760  miles  respectively  were  re- 
gistered. The  amount  of  wind  (mainly  from  N.  W.)  recorded  at  Kur- 
rachee  for  the  24  hours  preceding  4  p.  m  .  on  the  3rd  was  406  miles.  For 
the  succeeding  24  hours,  when  easterly  winds  prevailed,  933  miles  were 
registered. 

There  are  other  and  less  important  features,  to  which  it  will  be 
suflBcient  to  refer  briefly.  One  of  these  was  the  comparative  smallness 
of  the  storm  area  proper.  If  we  estimate  it  by  the  area  in  which  strong 
winds  prevailed  and  heavy  rain  fell,  it  almost  certainly  did  not  exceed 
250  miles  in  length  by  100  to  150  miles  in  breadth,  at  any  time  during 
its  passage  across  the  continent.  The  smallness  of  the  storm  area  and 
the  slight  barometric  depression  in  all  storms  of  the  rains  are  cognate 
features  due  probably  to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  their  formation,  as 
cyclones  of  high  elevation.  Another .  feature  was  the  very  great  irre- 
gularity of  the  winds.  This  was  shown  (at  Saugor  Island,  for  instance) 
by  intervals  of  comparatively  feeble  winds  during  the  middle  of  the 
storm,  and  also  by  the  apparent  occurrence  of  much  feebler  winds  at 
stations  nearer  to  the  centre  than  at  those  at  a  greater  distance.  As, 
however,  anemometric  observations  are  confessedly  not  intercomparable, 
it  is  not  possible  to  establish  the  fact  of  this  irregularity  on  Bach 
evidence. 


APPENDIX  I. 

Extract  from  the  Log  of  the  F.  L.  F.  Govaet,  giving  observations  during 

Storm  of  June  2*lth  to  ^Oth. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  History  of  the  Storm  of  the  10th  to  15th  November,  1883. 

The  present  storm  was  generated  in  the  Gnlf  of  Martaban,  after  the 
north-east  monsoon  had  been  established  for  more  than  a  month  over 
the  north  and  centre  of  the  Bay.  The  rains  of  the  south- west  mon* 
soon  terminated  prematurely  in  Bengal  in  the  last  week  of  September. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  commencement  of  the  north-east 
monsoon  on  the  Coromandel  coast  is  due  to  the  recurvature  of  the  south* 
west  monsoon  winds  over  the  south  and  centre  of  the  Bay.  The  lower 
atmospheric  current,  which  is  from  south-west  in  the  extreme  south, 
at  that  period  changes,  through  south-east  and  east  in  the  centre  of  the 
Bay,  to  north-east  on  the  Madras  coast.  The  south-west  monsoon  current 
of  the  yeaf  1883  was  unusually  weak,  and,  when  it  retreated  from  Bengal, 
it  recurved  immediately,  and  north-east  winds  were  established  on  the 
Madras  coast  in  the  first  week  of  October.  Hence  the  north-east  mon- 
soon rains  set  in  over  the  Madras  Presidency  a  week  or  ten  days  earlier 
than  usual.  They  gave  general,  and  unusually  heavy,  rainfall,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  table  of  rainfall  at  eight  of  the  more  important 
gtationB  in  that  Presidency. 

Bainfall  at  eight  stations  of  the  Madras  Presidency^  October  1883. 
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Rainfall  al  eight  tlatiotit  of  the  Madrat  Presidency,  November  1883. 
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The  preceding  table  shews  that  rain  fell  more  or  less  continnonBlf 
during  the  whole  of  October  and  nntil  the  4th  of  November,  after  wb'cb 
a  few  showers  fell  until  the  9th  and  10th,  when  rain  entirely  ceased  for 
several  days.  After  the  4tb,  the  north-east  monsoon  cnrrenl  decreaaed 
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in  strength,  as  is  shewn  by  the  following  retnm  of  the  wind  observations 
on  the  Madras  coast : — 
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7 

tam. 

Madras.. 

N24*^ 

6-8 

W8W 

5 

SE 

6 

SE 

7 

NNE 

5 

N 

5 

N 

6 

E 

4 

Kegapa- 

N37TB 

5-6 

SW 

? 

SW 

0 

WNW 

? 

NE 

P 

NNE 

2 

NE 

4 

NNB 

6 

tam. 

The  preceding  observations  shew  that  the  north-east  winds  on  the 
Madras  coast  were  diminishing  in  force.  It  is,  therefore,  probable 
that  the  south-west  monsoon  current  over  the  south  of  the  Bay  was 
much  weaker,  and  that,  instead  of  recurving  and  blowing  strongly  on 
the  Madras  coast,  it  was  continued  over  the  centre  of  the  Bay  as  light  and 
variable  winds.  This  supposition  is,  it  will  be  seen,  confirmed  by 
the  accounts  of  the  weather  contained  in  the  logs  of  the  vessels  navi- 
gating the  Bay  to  the  west  of  the  Andamans  at  that  time.  The  cyclone 
did  not  commence  to  form  until  the  9th  of  November,  but  the  meteoro- 
logy of  the  Bay  on  the  7th  and  8th  is  given  to  shew  the  character  of  the 
weather  prior  to  the  storm. 

1th  November. — The  barometer  was  oscillating  at  the  time  slowly 
over  the  whole  of  India,  and  the  distribution  of  pressure  was  almost 
identical  Mrith  that  which  had  obtained  for  the  previous  three  or  four  days, 
and  differed  very  slightly  from  the  normal.  A  slight  rise  of  the  barome- 
ter occurred  during  the  previous  24  hours  at  the  great  majority  of  stations. 
The  barometric  changes  were,  however,  of  no  importance.  The  barometer 
was  highest  in  Scind  and  Kajputana,  where  the  readings  averaged  30*05", 
and  was  lowest  over  the  south  of  the  Bay,  where,  as  shown  by  the  returns 
of  Negapatam,  Trincomalee,  Port  Blair,  and  Nancowry,  it  was  slightly 
below  29*95''.  The  differences  of  pressure  were  hence  comparatively 
small  over  the  whole  area. 

The  following  table  gives  the  10  a.  m.  readings  of  the  barometer. 
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reduced  to  sea  level  and  for  temperature,  at  the  more  important  meteoro- 
logical stations  aronnd  the  Bay  : — 


Stations. 


Barometer 

at  10  A.  X. 

rednced  to 

sea  leyel. 


Stations. 


Barometer 

at  10  A.  M. 

reduced  to 

sea  level. 


Sangor  Island 
False  Point  ., 
Gopanlpore  ., 
Vizagapatam . 

Madias  

Negapatam  .. 
Trincomalee  .. 


30-028 
30-028 
30016 
30014 
30013 
29*948 
29-951 


Chittagong  

Akyah  

Diamond  Island 

Port  Blair 

Nancowry 

Moolmein 

Rangoon  

Mergni 


29*994 

29-975 

29-970 

29-945 

29-943 

29-958 

30-004(?) 

29-956 


The  gradients  over  the  Bay  were  normal  in  character,  pressure  de- 
creasing from  north  to  south.  The  total  barometric  difEerence  was 
slightly  less  than  nine-htmdreths  of  an  inch.  The  average  barometrio 
difference  between  the  north  and  south  of  the  Bay  in  the  middle  of 
November  is  *075''.  The  distribution  of  pressure  over  the  Bay  on  the  7th 
was  very  approximately  normal. 

Over  the  greater  part  of  India,  including  the  whole  of  Northern  and 
Central  India  and  the  North  Deccan,  the  weather  was  fine  and  skies 
clear.  These  were  clouded  in  Southern  India,  more  especially  on  the 
Goromandel  coast,  where  they  were  generally  overcast.  Over  the 
whole  of  the  Indian  land  area,  winds  were  normal  in  direction.  North- 
westerly to  westerly  winds  prevailed  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Gangetio 
plain,  and  northerly  winds  in  the  Ghmgetic  Delta.  Along  and  near 
the  Goromandel  coast,  north-easterly  humid  winds  were  giving  mode- 
rate showers  of  rain.  In  Burmah,  winds  varying  between  east  and 
north-east  prevailed.  The  weather  in  every  part  of  the  Indian  area,  so 
&ff  as  can  be  judged  from  the  land  observations,  was  of  the  usual  No- 
vember, or  cold  weather,  type.  There  were  no  signs  of  the  existence  of 
any  atmospheric  disturbance  either  in  the  land  or  adjacent  sea  area. 

The  only  indicatiouB  of  the  probable  early  occurrence  of  stormy 
weather  in  the  Bay  were  the  lightness  and  variability  of  the  winds 
over  the  centre  and  south  of  the  Bay,  and  the  rapid  and  steady  decrease 
in  the  rain&ll  of  the  Madras  Presidency. 
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The  f  oUowing  table  gives  the  obief  obserrations  taken  during  tbe  da,y 
at  the  stations  subsequently  affected  by  the  cyclone : — 


Nancowrx 

S9-MS 

+  -M1 

S. 

B.S.W 

6 

0-62 

Port  Blair 

SB-946 

+  ■003 

B.  E. 

S.E. 

7 

29-970 

-f-OSS 

E.N.E. 

B. 

6 

Oil 

Thtwder. 

Aky.b    

89'97E 

+  -027 

B.N.E. 

W. 

1 

Fine. 

29-994 

+  027 

N.N.  E. 

E. 

1 

... 

Pine. 

Tounghoo 

29969 

+  •081 

N.  ff. 

N.W. 

10 

Thrtiitpn. 
Cloady. 

Rangoon    

80^004  P 

+  068 

E.N.B. 

EJf.E. 

10 

0-28 

29-958 

+  -073 

E. 

N.NW 

9 

Cloudy. 

MorgTii  

29-956 

+  ■016 

N. 

Calm 

6 

Clondj. 

The  information  relating  to  the  eUAe  of  the  weather  in  the  Bay  on 
the  7th  of  Noyember,  contained  in  the  logs  of  vessels  navigating  the  Bay 
at  this  period,  is  given  in  the  following  statement : — 


i 

1- 

■as 

Pi 

Wind. 

TmmI. 

Dir. 

Foroe. 

Uonnt  Sta- 

Brt    

4p.i> 

11°  ec 

91°  60' 

29-926 

B. 

E. 

S 

all  roDnd,  bat  cleared 

8P.«. 

Uidnt 

8. 

8 

sway  towards  innspt. 
looking. 

KwangTang 

4*.M. 
8  A.M. 

29-SGl 
•909 

S.  E. 
N.B. 

2 

2 

Fine  weather  throngh- 

Koon 
4  p.m. 
Sp.h. 
Hidnt. 

12°  sa* 

93°  6- 

-943 
■921 

-009 
■906 

N.  E. 
N.B. 
N.  E. 
S.  W. 

2 
2 
2 
2 

Sea  smooth. 
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• 

Latitude. 

N. 

1 

Probable 

reduced 

barometer. 

Wind. 

YesseL 

Dir, 

Force. 

BXMABKS. 

Frank  Staf- 
ford   

4  A.M. 

Noon 
Midnt. 

19°  48' 

88°  15' 

29*980 

N. 

N. 
N. 

4 

4 

4 

Fine  weather  and 
smooth  sea. 

Parthenope 

Noon 
Midnt. 

2ono' 

89^51' 

29-975 

N. 
N.W. 

Moderate 
Light. 

A.  M.  Light  nuRteadj 
breeze,  fine,  and  clear. 
Noon.  Wind  very  un- 
steady. Current  per- 
ceptible, setting  to  the 
B.  W.  4  P.  M.  Moderate 
breeze.  8  p.  m.  Light 
breeze  and  clear,  with 
frequent  lightning. 

Breadalbane 

Noon 

20°  55' 

88°  8' 

29*975 

N.  N.  E. 

Otol 

Calm  and  variable  aiif 
throughout,  current  to 
S.W.     ■ 

4  p.m. 

NBbyN 

2to3 

Sea  moderate.  Nonin. 

The  information  respecting  the  weather  in  the  Bay  is  very  limited, 
and  confined  to  extracts  from  the  logs  of  five  vessels,  and  to  the  observa- 
tions at  Port  Blair,  Nancowry,  the  coast  stations,  and  on  board  the  light 
vessels  near  the  entrance  to  the  Hooghly. 

Three  vessels,  the  Frank  Stafford,  Parthenope,  and  Breadalbane,  were 
near  the  Head  of  the  Bay.  The  weather  was  fine,  the  sea  smooth, 
and  winds  light  and  unsteady .  These  varied  between  N.  E.  and  N.  W. 
in  direction,  and  did  not  exceed  force  4  at  any  time  during  the  day. 
At  Port  Blair,  the  sky,  which  had  been  almost  clear  on  the  4th,  5th, 
and  6th,  was  clouding  over.  The  air  was  unusually  clear  in  the 
morning,  but  the  weather  became  cloudy  and  gloomy  in  the  afternoon. 
No  rain  fell  on  this  day,  nor  had  any  fallen  since  the  4th.  The  winds 
also  were  extremely  light.  Only  100*6  miles  were  registered  for  the 
24  hours  preceding  4  P.  M.,  the  smallest  amount  in  24  hours  recorded 
during  the  month. 

The  sky  had  been  densely  clouded  at  Nancowry  for  some  days  past, 
and  rain  in  moderate  amounts  had  been  recorded  on  eveiy  day.  On 
the  6th  -62  inch  fell  with  S.  S.  W.  winds.  During  the  first  three  days 
of  the  month,  the  winds  were  from  south-eafit,  the  normal  direction 
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in  November,  when  the  soath-west  monsoon  is  recurving  over  the  centre 
of  the  Bay,  and  giving  north-easterly  monsoon  winds  and  rain  to  the 
Goromandel  coast.  The  amount  of  wind  registered  at  Nancowry  on  each 
day  of  the  first  week  of  the  month,  is  given  in  the  following  table  :-^ 


Total  wind 
amount  of  the 
24  hours  previ- 
ous to  4  p.  M.     i 


Eainfall  at 

6  p.  M»  of  the 

preceding    24 

hours. 


Wind  direction 
10  A.  M. 


Ist  

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

6th 

6th 

7th 

Average  October  .. 
„      November 


46-7 
88-2 
440 
19-6 
18-8 
171 
125*4 


0-47 
0-21 
2-86 
0-41 
0-96 
0-62 
114 


S.B. 

S.  B. 

£i.  S.  G» 

s.  w. 

s.  w. 

s.w. 

s.  s.  w. 


149-7 
117-2 


S.  50°  W. 
S.  29**  E. 


This  shows  that,  in  consequences  of  atmospheric  actions,  the  nature 
of  which  can  only  be  conjectured,  the  air  motion  over  the  south  of  the 
Bay  was  unusually  and  remarkably  feeble  during  the  first  week  of  the 
month.  The  moist  current  advancing  northward,  instead  of  curving 
through  south-east  and  east  and  arriving  as  north-east  winds  charged 
with  vapour  on  the  Goromandel  coast,  was  exceedingly  weak  for  some 
days  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Nicobars.  It  had  also  shifted  in  direc- 
tion on  the  4th,  and  was  proceeding  from  the  south-west  directly  into  the 
Martaban  Gulf.  Bain  also  began  to  &11  in  increasing  amounts  over 
this  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  Bay. 

The  ship  Mount  Stuart  was  advancing  northwards,  a  little  distance 
to  the  west  of  the  Andamans.  She  was  in  Lat.  1 1°  50'  N.  and  Long.  9V  50' 
at  noon,  and  during  the  day  had  very  variable  winds  commencing 
from  N.  E.  by  N.  and  ending  at  S.  The  weather  was  fine,  but  the 
air  was  charged  with  moisture.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact,  noted  by  the 
Captain,  that,  during  the  hotter  part  of  the  day,  when  there  is  undoubted- 
ly much  upward  movement  of  the  air,  heavy  rain  clouds  formed  all 
around,  but  cleared  away  again  towards  sunset. 

The  Kwang  Tung,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to  the  east  of  the  Andamans 
in  Lat.  12°  33'  N.  and  Long.  93°  6'  E.  She  had  fine  weather  throughout, 
with  light  and  variable  winds  during  the  day  of  force  2.  The  wind 
shifted  from  S.  E.  to  N.  E.  and  thence  to  S.  W.  during  the  day. 
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Hence,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  varionB  meteorological  re* 
turns,  light  winds  and  fine  weather  prevailed  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
Bay.  The  nsnal  change  in  the  direction  or  recurvatare  of  the  south- 
west  monsoon  current  (which  gives  a  feeble  cyclonic  circulation  to  the 
air  over  the  centre  and  south  of  the  Bay)  was  not  only  much  weaker 
than  usual,  but  was  suspended  over  a  part  of  the  area  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Nicobars  and  Andamans,  where  very  light  unsteady  winds 
had  prevailed  for  the  previous  two  or  three  days.  There  is,  however,  no 
evidence  in  the  meteorology  of  this  day  of  the  existence  of  any  local 
cyclonic  circulation,  such  as  might  form  the  initial  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  cyclonic  disturbance  or  storm. 

The  observations  at  Moulmein  and  Mergui  confirm  the  previous 
statements,  and  prove  the  existence  of  light  variable  winds,  chiefly  from 
the  east  and  north,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Martaban  Sea. 

8tk  November, — During  the  preceding  24  hours,  a  rapid  fall  of  the 
barometer  had  taken  place  in  the  Punjab.  The  amount  of  the  faM  was 
'26''  at  Mooltan,  *13"  at  Quetta,  and  '12'^  at  Dera  Ismail  Ehan  and  Lahore. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  meteorology  of  the  9th  and  lOth  that  this 
fall  was  the  first  indication  of  the  occurrence  of  a  cold  weather  or  north- 
east monsoon  storm  in  Upper  India.  It  is  during  these  storms  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  snowfall  of  the  higher  Himalayas  takes  place.  In 
consequence  of  this  rapid  fall,  pressure  was  lowest  over  the  Punjab. 
Sudden  and  large  changes  of  pressure  are  a  frequent  feature  of  the  cold 
weather  in  the  Punjab.  It  is  not  yet  quite  certain  whether  the  forma- 
tion of  these  Punjab  areas  of  low  pressure  commences  simultaneously 
over  the  Western  Punjab  and  the  adjacent  districts  of  Afghanistan  or 
Belochistan.  This  appears  to  be  the  most  probable  explanation,  but  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  some  may  occasionally  form  much  further  to  the  west, 
and  pass  through  Afghanistan  or  Belochistan  into  the  Punjab  or  Sind. 
It  will,  however,  presently  be  seen  that  this  considerable  disturbance  in 
the  Punjab  exercised  no  appreciable  action  on  the  atmospheric  circulation 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

The  distribution  of  pressure  was  somewhat  complicated  over  India 
itself.  Pressure  was  lowest  in  the  Indus  Valley.  A  broad  band  of  high 
pressure  stretched  down  the  middle  of  India  from  Ajmere  to  Secunder- 
abad,  whilst  pressure  was  approximately  uniform  over  the  Bay. 

The  changes  of  pressure  were  not  accompanied  by  any  immediate 
marked  change  in  the  wind  or  weather.  Skies  were  clear,  and  weather  fine 
and  dry  over  all  parts  of  India,  except  South  Burmah  and  Southern 
India  (more  especially  the  Coromandel  Coast),  where  skies  were  overcast 
and  occasional  showers  continued  to  be  received.  The  amounts  which  fell 
at  the  various  rainfall  registering  stations  were  very  small. 
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The  only  sltention  in  the  wind  diiectiona  that  deserves  notice 
occnrred  at  Diamond  leland  and  Akyah,  where  the  wind  had  shifted 
Tootid  to  south-east.  This  of  course  indicated  the  farther  northward 
extension  of  the  south-west  monsoon  cnrrent  which  had  commenced  on 
the  4th  at  Nancowrj. 

The  followm^  table  gives  the  10  a.  h.  reduced  buumetrio  readings 
of  the  recording  stations  an  the  coast  of  the  Bay  : — 


Stations  on  west  coast  of  the  Bay. 

Stations  on  east  coast  of  the  Bay. 

Stations. 

Barometer 

10  A.  M. 

reduced  to 
sea  level. 

StaUons. 

Barometer 

10  A.  M. 
reduced  to 
sea  level. 

29-977 
29-983 
29976 
29  983 
29-978 

Chittagong    

Akyab    

Diamond  Island   

Nancowry 

29-922 

The  differences  of  presanre  along  the  west  coast  were  much  smaller 
than  on  the  7th,  and  preasnre  was  very  approximately  uniform.  It  was 
6li^htly  lower  at  the  east  coast  stations,  but,  even  there,  the  differences 
were  extremely  small. 

The  following  table  gives  the  10  a.  u.  observations  at  stations  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  area  in  which  the  storm  was  generated : — 


•^it 

1 

h 

||,S| 
a-s  E. 

a"*|l  ^-"l 

10  A.  M. 

4  P.M. 

J 

Nancowry 

Port  Blair 

Diamond  laland 

Akyab    

Chittagong    ... 
Tonngoo    

29-92Z 
29-936 
89-930 
29-930 
29-953 
g9-9SO 
29-941 
29-966 
29928 
29'9G& 

I 

021 
009 
040 
045 
041 
Oil 

B.  W. 

B*.  b!e. 
S.  B.  E, 

N. 
8.  W. 

S.W. 

w.  s.  w 

B. 

? 

E.  S.'  E. 

S.  E. 
8.  S.E. 
3.  S.  E. 
N.  W. 

a. 

7 
6 
13 
2 
1 

r 

4 
2 
2 
2 

Mcrgoi  

0301      E. 
0301    S.  E. 
009:      G. 
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The  information  relating  to  the  meteorology  of  the  Bay  on  the  8th 
18  given  in  the  following  table  : — 


Vessels, 

Hour. 

• 

o 
'2 

1 . 

'5      .* 

Winds, 

Bkmabks. 

ii^ 

'&» 

I'SI 

i 

I 

■8  So 

Dir. 

Force. 

>3 

^ 

Moimt  Stuart 

4a.m. 

8.  toW. 

2to8 

Sea  smooth.  Passing 
showers  dnring  day. 

Noon 

12°  17' 

92°  00* 

29-926 

«•« 

lto2 

Heavy  black  clouds 
all  ronnd,  with  mo- 

4 p.m. 

WtoSE. 

1 

mentary  poffs  from 
N.     W.,    and  smart 

Midnt. 

WtoNW 

2to4 

showers  towards  mid- 
night. There  was 
lightning  in  the  N.  W. 
dnring  the  morning. 
Midnight.  Weather 
was  a  little  squally. 

tScottish  HiU 

Noon 
4  p.m. 
8  p.m. 
Midnt. 

12°  31' 

89°  26' 

29*920 
29*900 

E.toW. 

1 
0 
0 

1 

Light  airs  and  calms. 
Wind  very  variable. 
Sky  dnll  lead  colour. 

KwangTnng 

4  a.m. 

29*901 

N.W. 

2 

8  a.m. 

•926 

N.W. 

2 

Noon 

16°  ir 

92°  C 

•898 

N.W. 

2 

Smooth  sea. 

4  p.m. 

*901 

N.  W. 

4  to  6 

8  p.m. 

*871 

N.W. 

do. 

Midnt. 

•903 

N.W. 

do. 

Frank   Staf> 

4  a.m. 

NVVbyN 

2 

Fine  weather,  Bmooth 

ford. 

sea. 

8  a.m. 

North. 

2 

Very  sharp  lightning 

Noon 

20°  16' 

90°  28' 

29-975 

N.  N.  W. 

2 

in  the  S.  £.  dniing 

8  p.m. 

N.  N.  W. 

1 

the  night. 

Midnt. 

N.  N.  W. 

0 

Breadalbane 

Noon 

21°  00' 

88°  18' 

29*976 

N. 

Rnnrise.  Moderate 
breeze  from  N.,  dying 
away  in  the  afternoon 
to  a  calm. 

Parthenope 

Noon 
Midnt. 

21°  2' 

88°  62' 

29-976 

N.W. 
N.byE. 

gentle. 

a.  m.  Light  breese, 
fine  and  clear.  8  a.  k. 
Moderate  breeze  and 
hasy.  Noon.  Less 
wind,  cnrrent  setting 
west.  4  P.  M.  Light 
airs.     8  P.  M.  Caha. 

Midnight.         GenUe 

1 

breeee  and  olear. 
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The  Nancowry  retams  prove  that  the  south-west  winds  in  the  heigh- 
boming^  part  of  the  Bay  began  to  increase  in  strength.  The  -sky  was 
overcast  dnring  the  day,  and  1'14  inches  of  rain  were  registered  for  the 
24  hoars  preceding  1  p.  m.  The  wind  dnring  the  preyious  night  had 
shifted  round  to  W.  S.  W.  at  Port  Blair,  and  blew  steadily  dnring  the  day, 
and  somewhat  more  strongly  than  on  either  of  the  previoos  two  days.  The 
sky  bad  clouded  over,  and  rain  in  small  amounts  began  to  fall.  "18  inch 
was  recorded  at  4  p.  m. 

The  weather  was  slightly  disturbed  in  South  Burmah.  Passing 
showers  fell  during  the  day,  and  thunderstorms  occurred  in  one  or  two 
cases.  East-south-east  winds  set  in  at  Diamond  Island  and  at  Rangoon* 
In  the  interior  of  Burmah,  winds  were  not  so  steady  as  they  had  been 
previously.  The  sky  was  overcast  at  Mergni,  winds  were  light  and 
variable,  and  ve^^d  from  east  to  south  during  the  day. 

The  prevalence  of  S.  W.  winds  at  Port  Blair  and  Nancowry,  and  of 
£.  and  S.  £.  winds  at  the  Burmah  stations,  shews  thai  there  was  on  this 
day  no  well-defined  cyclonic  circulation,  or  centre  of  large  disturbance,  in 
the  Martaban  Oulf . 

The  logs  of  the  vessels  in  the  Bay  for  the  day  indicate  that  similar 
conditions  obtained  to  those  of  the  preceding  day. 

The  Frank  Stafford,  Parthenope,  and  Breadalbane  were  at  the  Head 
of  the  Bay  near  the  entrance  to  the  Hooghly.  They  experienced  fine 
weather,  light  winds  and  calms,  and  a  smooth  sea.  The  Kwang  Tung 
had  steamed  to  the  north-west  during  the  previous  24  hours,  and  was 
in  Lat.  IS""  11'  N.  and  Long.  92""  6'  E.  at  noon.  Her  log  shows  that 
there  was  no  perceptible  current  in  this  part  of  the  Bay  at  this  time, 
an  almost  conclusive  proof  of  the  absence  of  any  strong  atmospherio 
cyclonic  circulation  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  ships  Mount  Stuart  and 
Bcottish  Hill  were  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  Andamans.  The  former 
was  in  Lat.  12^  17'  N.  and  Long.  92**  E.  Her  log  states  that  the  sea 
was  smooth,  but  that  the  weather  was  becoming  unsettled.  She  began 
to  experience  puffs  or  slight  squalls  from  the  north-west.  The  sky 
during  the  day  was  covered  with  dense  black  clouds,  and  occasional 
showers  fell,  which  became  heavier  and  *'  smarter  *'  as  the  day  advanced. 
The  winds  were  very  variable,  veering  from  S.  through  W.  thence  to  S.  E. 
and  back  to  W.  and  N.  W.  The  log  of  the  Scottish  Hill,  which  was 
about  180  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Mount  Stuart,  gives  similar  informa- 
tion. The  winds  were  veiy  light  and  variable,  veering  round  the 
compass,  the  sky  was  heavily  clouded,  and  the  weather  dull  and  gloomy. 

Hence  the  various  observations  indicate  the  continuance  and  slight 
development  of  the  conditions  which,  according  to  our  experience  of  the 
meteorology  of  the  Bay,  precede  the  formation  of  cyclonic  storms.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  give  no  evidence  of  the  existence  at  this  time  of  a 
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ojclonic  circulation  in  the  Martaban  Oolf .  South-westerly  winds  were 
increasing  in  force  07er  the  south-east  of  the  Bay,  and  were  being  con- 
tinued much  further  north  than  is  usual  in  the  month  of  November.  To 
the  west  of  the  Andamans,  winds  were  exceedingly  light  and  variable, 
and  such  as  to  show  that  the  south-west  winds  advancing  north' 
wards  were  not  being  continued  in  that  direction  near  the  earth's  surfo^. 
The  clouding  over  of  the  sky,  the  commencement  of  showers  increasing 
in  intensity  and  accompanied  with  slight  squalls,  indicate  clearly  that 
ascensional  movement  on  a  large  scale  was  commencing  over  that  area, 
and  giving  rise  to  its  usual  result  when  it  is  partly  fed  and  maintained 
by  a  moist  current,  namely,  rainfall  increasing  in  intensity,  which,  by  a 
known  law  of  rainfall,  tends  to  become  concentrated  over  a  limited  area. 

9th  November, — There  are  no  new  features  of  interest  in  the  mete- 
orology of  the  Indian  land  area.  Pressure  continued  t6  give  way  in  all 
parts  of  India.  The  decrease  was  greatest  in  Sind,  Bajputana,  and  the 
Punjab.  The  area  of  barometric  depression  over  the  Indus  valley  was 
now  very  distinctly  marked.  It  had  as  yet  exercised  no  marked 
influence  in  the  weather  of  Upper  India.  The  winds  were,  however, 
drawing  round  in  the  Punjab  and  neighbouring  districts,  and  indicated 
a  feeble  cyclonic  air  circulation  over  Upper  India.  The  ascensional 
movement  which  necessarily  accompanied  it,  had  not  given  rise  to  the 
formation  of  cloud,  except  over  the  North-Western  Himalayas. 

Over  the  whole  of  Bengal  and  the  North-Western  and  Central  Pro- 
vinces, the  air  motion  was  very  slight,  averaging  only  I  to  2  miles  per  hour. 

In  Southern  India  the  weather  conditions  were  unchanged.  Cloudy 
skies  continued  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  a  few  occasional  showers 
of  no  importance  were  received. 

The  observations  at  the  coast  stations  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  present 
the  same  features  as  hitherto.  The  baric  gradients  were  apparently 
normal  in  direction,  but  somewhat  smaller  than  usual,  and  the  differences 
of  pressure  comparatively  small.  The  most  important  feature  was  the 
weakness  of  the  north-easterly  winds  on  the  Coromandel  coast.  This  is 
shown  by  the  following  statement : — 


Stations. 


Amomiiiof  wind 

in  miles  per  hour 

since  10  a.  m. 

previous  day. 


Average  daily 
amount  of  wind 
(miles  per  hour) 
in  November. 


y  izagapatam 
Masulipatam 

Madras  

Negapatam 
Trichinopoly , 
Madura 


2-5 
6-0 
6-8 
5-6 
4-6 
41 
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The  infonnation  respecting  the  weather  in  the  Bay  is  as  hitherto 
meagre. 

The  following  are  the  observations  taken  at  the  land  observatories  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  cyclonic  disturbance  : — 


I' 


Sfcationfl. 


I" 


Kancowry 

Port  Blair 

Diamond  Island 
Chittagong  .. 
Tounghoo 


ao  a  5; 


•^  fH   O 


Bangoon 
Moolmein 
Hergni  ... 


29-897 
29*894 
29-900 
29-921 
29-873? 

29-924 
29*942 
29-898 
29-995  P 


—  026 

—  •042 

—  030 

—  082 
— -107? 

—  •017 

—  028 

—  080 
•f  030? 


Wind  direction. 


10  ▲.  M. 


S.  W. 

w. 

S.  S.  A. 

E.N.E. 
N.W. 

E.  S.  E. 
B.  S.  E. 

N.  E. 
S.  S.  E. 


4  p.  M. 


8.  W. 

w.  s.  w. 

E.  S.  E. 

N.  N.  W. 

N.W. 

S.E. 
S*  S.  E. 
£.  S.  E. 
S.  8.  E. 


Weather. 


Gloomy. 
Pine. 
Fine. 
Thunder 
storm. 
Gloomy. 
Showery 
Showery 
Gloomy. 


The  Nancowry  returns  shew  that  a  &tll  of  *03*  had  occurred  in  the 
barometer.  The  winds  were  slightly  stronger,  but  were  only  blowing 
with  an  average  velocity  of  8  miles  per  hour,  the  normal  rate  at  that 
gtation  in  November.  The  sky  was  overcast,  and  rain  continued  to  iaXL 
in  moderate  amounts.  2*02  inches  were  registered  for  the  24  hours  pre- 
(seding  10  A.  m. 

Heavy  rain  was  apparently  falling  at  this  time  to  the  north-east  of 
the  Nicobars  and  to  the  east  of  the  Andamans.  There  is  no  direct  evidence 
of  this  statement.     The  first  indications,  however,  of  cyclonic  motion  are 
presented  by  the  Port  Blair  observations  of  this  day.    The  barometer  was 
falling  at  that  station,  the  sky  was,  as  on  the  8th,  densely  clouded,  and 
heavy  rain  began  to  fall  in  the  afternoon  and  evening.     The  wind  shifted 
round  to  west  at  10  a.  m.  and  to  W.  S.  W.  at  4  p.  m.     On  the  opposite 
coast  of  the  Martaban  Gnlf ,  the  sky  was  overcast,  but  little  rain  fell.     In 
Soath  Burmah,  the  weather  was  fine  with  passing  clouds,  which  gave 
occasional  showers.     The  sea  was  slight  at  Diamond  Island.     Hence  the 
evidence  is  &irly  complete  that  there  was,  as  on  the  8th,  no  definite  cyclonic 
circnlation,  although  there  were  slight  indications  of  its  commencement. 
The  shift  of  wind  at  Port  Blair,  and  the  occurrence  of  rainfall  with 
squalls  to  the  west  of  it,  render  it  almost  certain  that  the  usual  actions, 
which  initiate  the  formation  of  an  atmospheric  whirl  on  a  large  scale, 
were  now  commencing.     The  meteorology  of  the  10th  will  show  that 
the  formation  probably  proceeded  slowly  during  the  afternoon  and  night 
of  the  9th,  but  afterwards  with  increasing  rapidity. 
19 
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The  meteorological  infomiAtion  relating  to  the  weather  in  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  on  the  9th,  extracted  from  the  logB  of  vesBels,  is  tabulated 
below : — 


A 

4 

i^ 

Winds. 

Vessel. 

Hour. 

y0 

s 

Longitn 
E. 

111 

BSMABKS. 

Dir. 

Force. 

Scottish  Hill 

Noon 

18°  1' 

89°  42^ 

29-920 

N.W. 

1 

Light  airs  and  oalms. 

4  p.m. 

W. 

0 

Very  snltry,  clouds  in 
light  masses. 

8  p.m. 

N.  N.  W. 

0 

Sky  dnil  lead  oolonr. 

Midnt. 

•890 

W. 

2 

Honnt  Stuart 

Noon 

13^8' 

92°  2' 

29*876 

0 

Sky     overcast      with 

heavy     clonds      aU 

8  p.m. 

N.B. 

lto8 

round.  Weather  im- 
settled.      There  wbs 

Midnt. 

£.  S.  £• 

lto2 

a  good  deal  of  light- 
ning in  the  skythie 
morning  and  towards 
midnight,  mostly  in 
the  N.W.  Midnight. 
Weather  showery. 

Kwang  Tung 

4  a.m. 

29-924 

N.B. 

6 

8  a.m. 

•911 

N.B. 

6 

Current  dnring  the  24 

Noon 

irsr 

90°  2^ 

•936 

N.B. 

6 

honrs,  S.  12°B.  16mil6B. 

4  p.m. 

•888 

N.E. 

6 

Sea  smooth. 

8  p.m. 

•866 

N. 

6 

Midnt. 

•891 

N.B. 

6 

Satara  

Noon 

Anoho 
at' Go 

red 

paol- 

29-960 

E.byN. 

2 

Light  breeze  and  fins 
clear  weather. 

4  p.m. 

pore 

Boads. 

*840 

... 

1 

Light  airs  and  fine. 

8  p.m. 

•880 

... 

1    - 

Midnt. 

•870 

NEbyB 

8 

Gtotle  breese  and  fine* 

Frank  Staf- 

4 a.m. 

N. 

2 

ford. 

8  a.m. 

*•• 

2 

Fine  and  smooth  sea^ 

Noon 

2^08' 

90°  10' 

29-986 

•  •  • 

0 

4  p.m. 

N.W. 

2 

Parthenope 

Noon 

Near 
Sand 

the 
heads. 

29*980 

N. 

Moderate 

A.  M.  Light  breese 
and  oleiur.  Noon. 
Moderate  breeze  and 
hazy. 

Bareadalbane 

Noon 

Near 
Sand 

the 
heads. 

29936 

N. 

Calms  and  light  airs 
trom  north  throned* 
out. 

4  p.m. 

N. 

1 

Sea  smooth  and  smarfc 
showers  in  the  latter 

8  p.m. 

Calm. 

0 

part  of  the  day. 
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The  Parihenope  and  Breadalbone,  near  the  Sand  Heads,  had  light 
«nn8  and  calms  during  the  day.  The  ship  Frank  Stafford  (in  Lat.  21°  3'  N. 
Long.  90°  KV  E.)  experienced  gentle  northerly  winds  with  fine  weather 
and  a  smooth  sea. 

The  S.  S.  Kwang  Tung  had  advanced  200  miles  to  the  N.  W.,  and 
was  at  noon  in  Lat.  17°  37'  N.  and  Long.  90°  20'  B.  She  experienced 
steady  north-east  winds  of  moderate  force  (6)  during  the  day.  The 
ships  Mount  Stuart  and  Scottish  Hill  were  proceeding  very  slowly  up 
the  Bay,  and  had  only  made  about  50  miles  during  the  24  hours  preceding 
noon.  The  former  was  in  Lat.  13°  8'  N.  and  Long.  92°  2'  B.,  and  ex- 
perienced similar  weather  to  that  of  the  preceding  day.  The  sea  was 
-smooth  as  hitherto.  The  sky  was  covered  with  dense  clouds,  and  heavy 
showers  fell,  more  especially  in  the  afternoon.  The  Scottish  Hill  was  in 
the  same  latitude,  but  160  miles  further  to  the  west.  She  had  calms  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  day.  The  weather  was  very  sultiy.  The  air  was 
apparently  almost  saturated  with  moisture.  The  sky  was  covered  with 
clouds,  and  had  an  ominous  appearance  suggestive  of  bad  weather. 

The  observations  of  the  9th  shew  that  no  atmospheric  whirl  had 
been  initiated  as  yet  in  the  Gulf  of  Martaban.  Several  of  the  con< 
ditions  necessary  for  the  formation  of  a  cyclonic  disturbance  were  pre- 
sent. Winds  were  light  and  variable  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Bay.  A  strong  humid  current  was  advancing  over  the  south  of  the  Bay 
into  the  Oulf  of  Martaban,  and  was  giving  moderately  heavy  rain  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Andamans  and  Nicobars,  The  rainfall  had 
hitherto  been  too  diffused  to  initiate  a  large  cyclonic  disturbance.  It 
was,  however,  increasing  in  amount,  and  becoming  more  concentrated  in 
character,  the  one  additional  condition  now  apparently  required  for  the 
establishment  of  a  large  atmospheric  whirl. 

10th  November. — During  the  previous  24  hours,  a  further  barome- 
tric fall  occurred  throughout  the  greater  part  of  India.  The  fall  was  not 
.so  general  as  on  the  8th  and  9th,  and  vras  much  smaller  in  amount. 
Pressure  was  very  considerably  below  the  normal  over  the  whole  coun- 
try. The  distribution  of  pressure  was  generally  similar  to  that  which 
obtained  on  the  morning  of  the  9th.  The  area  of  lowest  pressure  in- 
cluded the  south-western  districts  of  the  Punjab  and  Bajputaiia,  over 
which  there  was  a  distinctly  marked  cyclonic  circulation  of  the  air.  In 
the  south  of  the  Punjab,  cloud  had  formed  to  a  considerable  extent,  whilst, 
in  the  north-western  Himalayas,  thunder-storms  with  rain  had  occur- 
red over  the  lower  ranges,  and  snow  had  fallen  on  the  higher  ranges. 

In  the  North  West  Provinces,  Bengal,  the  Central  Provinces,  Central 
India,  Bombay,  and  the  northern  districts  of  Madras,  the  sky  was,  as 
it  had  been  for  some  time,  clear,  and  the  weather  fine  and  settled,  but  un- 
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iiBiiallj  dry  for  the  season.  The  sky  was  eloaded  on  the  Madras  coast, 
bnt  rain  had  now  ceased  to  faU^  as  is  shewn  by  the  data  given  in  the  table 
on  p.  ISO.  The  winds  on  the  Madias  coast  were  approximately  normal 
in  direction,  varying  between  N.  and  N.  N.  W.,  bnt  were  nnnsnally  weaL 
Hence  the  effect  of  the  deflexion  of  the  sonth-west  monsoon  cur- 
rent from  its  nsnal  course  at  this  time,  which  had  been  previonsly  indi- 
cated by  the  light  winds  experienced  by  the  Monnt  Stoart  and  Scottish 
Hill  to  the  west  of  the  Andamans,  had  now  extended  across  the  centre  cl 
the  Bay  to  the  Goromandel  coast,  over  the  whole  of  which  area  light 
unsteady  winds  were  blowing.  Pressure  was  very  uniform  round  the 
north  and  west  coasts  of  the  Bay,  as  is  shown  by  the  following : — 


Saugor  Island     29*929 

False  Point 29951 


Yizagapatam      29*957 

Madras   29960 


The  following  table  gives  the  observations  at  the  land  stations  for 
the  day  — 


Btatioiis. 


Kanoowry . 
Fort  Blair. 


25 

III 

a  -<  ■ 


e8 

pq 


29-866 
29-850 


2  E 


Wind  direction. 


Diamond  Island 

29-917 

Ghittagong   ... 

29-916 

Tonnghoo  

29-905  P 

Basaein 

29-917 

Bangoon    

29-920 

Monlmexn 

29-871 

Mennii  

29-868  P 

—  •041 

—  •044 
+  •017 

—  •006 
+  -082? 

—  •007 

—  •022 

—  •027 

—  •127? 


10  ▲.  M. 


S.W. 

N.N.W. 


4  P.  M. 


©   O'CJ 


S.W. 
W.N.W. 


B.  8*  B«    B*  S*  £• 


N. 

N.W. 

N.B. 

N.  B. 
B.  N.  B. 
B.  S.  B. 


N.W. 

N.W. 

B«  S.  B. 
S*  B. 


B. 


O  iH 


8 

7 

12 

1 

P 

4 


3 

i 


o  to 


2 


9 
8 

10 
6 

10 

10 
8 
8 

10 


o 


1-16 
0-30 
0-66 


Weather. 


0-22 
0-18 
0-86 

•  •  • 

0-66 


Showeiy. 

Gloomy. 

Gloomy. 

Fine. 

Gloomy. 

Ovetcuk 

Showery. 

Showery 

Gloomy. 


The  preceding  observations  establish  that  a  considerable  fall  of 
the  barometer  had  taken  place  during  the  previous  24  honrs.  The  f&U 
amounted  to  -04"  at  Nancowry  and  Port  Bhdr,  •03"  at  Monlmein,  and 
•02"  at  Rangoon,  and  was  greatest  at  Port  Bkdr.  "Westerly  winds 
of  the  same  average  strength  as  on  the  9th  had  prevailed  during  the 
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preTions  24  hours  at  Nancowry.  The  sky  was  densely  clonded  and  mode- 
late  rain  was  felling.  1*16  inches  of  rain  were  registered  at  10  A.  m.  At 
Poort  Blair,  the  wind  had  shifted  ronnd  to  north-west,  but  was  not  as  yet 
blowing  strongly.  Rain  was  falling,  but  the  amonnt  registered  up  to 
10  A.  M.  of  the  10th  was  small.  In  South  Burmah,  the  sky  had  become 
orercast,  and  the  weather  gloomy  and  threatening,  more  especially  at 
Diamond  Island  and  Tonngoo.  Less  rain,  however,  fell  on  the  Bxirmah 
coast  than  had  been  received  on  the  previous  day.  It  thus  again  appears 
pix>bable,  if  not  certain,  that  the  rainfall  was  becoming  more  concentrated 
over  a  smaller  area  than  hitherto,  a  fevourable,  if  not  a  necessary,  condi- 
tion, according  to  the  condensation  theory,  for  the  development  of  an 
atmospheric  whirl. 

These  observations  also  show  that  cyclonic  circulation  had  been 
initiated,  and  was  now  established  over  the  centre  and  north  of  the  Gulf 
cf  Martaban,  and  the  adjacent  part  of  the  Bay ;  and  that  the  central  de- 
pression or  centre  of  disturbance,  as  determined  by  the  fall  of  the  baro- 
meter, the  amount  of  rain,  and  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  was  nearest  to 
Port  Blair,  and  to  the  east  of  it. 

Hence  it  is  evident  that,  although  the  conditions  for  the  formation 
of  a  whirl  had  been  present  for  some  days,  it  was  only  on  the  10th  that 
the  meteorological  observations  at  the  nearest  land  stations  gave  clear 
indications  of  its  existence. 

The  information  contained  in  the  meteorological  abstracts  from  the 
logs  of  vessels  is  tabulated  below : — 


YeaseL 

Hour. 

Latitude. 

N. 

Longitude. 
E. 

Probable  re- 
duced baro- 
meter. 

WindB. 

Remarks. 

Dir. 

Force. 

BoottiBliHin 

4  a.m. 

N. 

1 

Light  airs  and  calms. 

8  a.m. 

N.  B. 

1 

Winds  very  yariable. 

Noon 

13**  81' 

89**  40' 

29-910 

N.W. 

1 

Light  airs  and  calms. 

4  p.m. 

N.  N.  W. 

2 

Squally  and  dirty. 

8  p.m. 

N.  N.  E. 

8 

Arched  rain  squalls. 

Midnt. 

•890 

N.W. 

8 

Mount  Stuart 

4  a.m. 

N.E. 

ItoO 

Sea  moderate  with 
light  westerly  swell. 

8  a.m. 

... 

8to4 

I^ht  fleecy  clouds. 
Lightning  in  the  N.W. 

Noon 

13'  65' 

9r  81' 

29-866 

**• 

••« 

Towards  the  after- 
noon, weather  began 

4  p.m. 

... 

4 

to  be  squally.  At 
sunset,  sharp  squalls 

8  p.m. 

•806 

..• 

*»• 

and  squally  -looking 
all  round.    Midnight. 

^Midnt. 

1 

B.  byN. 

..* 

Showery. 
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T  OBOOft* 


^tara 


Hour. 


Kwang  Tung 


i 


4a.1I. 
8  a.m. 


Noon  ir  56^88°  45' 


Frank  Staf- 
ford. 


Chanda 


Mahratta  ... 


Farihenope 


4  p.m. 

8  p.m. 

Hidnt. 

4  a.m. 

8  a.m. 

Noon 

4  p.m. 

8  p.m. 

Midnt. 

4  a.m. 

Noon 

Midnt. 

Noon 

4  p.m. 

8  p.m. 

Midnt. 

4  p.m. 

8  p.m. 
Midnt. 

Noon 


s§ 

111 


29-870 
-940 


Winds. 


Dir. 


N.  N.  B. 
E.N.E. 


•890  NB  by  B. 


af  00' 88*49' 


4  p.m. 


21°  16' 


80^20' 


HnghlyEiyer 


PasBin  g  San- 


ger 


Passin 
gor 


Island 


•810 
•860 
•860 
^'942 
•899 
•920 
•859 
•904 
*934 

29*915 


29-910 
•830 
•870 
•910 

29-820 

•900 
•920 

29-916 


g  San 
Island. 


N.B. 

B.  by  S. 

E.  N.  B. 

N.B. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

Calm. 

Calm. 

N.  N.  W. 


B.N.B. 

B.  N.  B. 

Calm. 

B. 

B. 


N.N.B. 
N. 


Calm. 


Foroe. 


5 


4 

2 
2 
5 


8 

3 


2 
2 
2 


2 

4 


2 

2 

0 
2 


Bbmakeb. 


Freeh  breeie  and  fine. 
Moderate  breeie  &  line. 

Fresh  breeze  and  fine 
thronghont.  Current 
daring  preTions  24 
honrs,  north  4  miles. 

Moderate  breese  and 
fine. 

Light  breese  and  fine 
dear  weather. 

Same  wind  and  weathflr. 


Cnrrent      8.    82r     E. 

24  miles. 
Sea  smooth. 


Fine,  and  smooth  sea. 
Lightning  daring  the 
night. 


Fine  weather. 

Clear  sky  bnt  sligbily 
hasy. 

A.  M.  Light  breese  and 
hasy  weather. 


p.  M.  Wind  nnsteady 
with  gusts  and  calms. 
Midnight.  Wind 

north  and  light. 
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The  observatiozis  given  in  the  ships'  logs,  although  not  nnmeronSy 
confirm  the  information  of  the  land  observations  given  above. 

The  Frank  Stafford  and  Ewang  Tnng,  north  of  Lat.  20°  N.  and  near 
the  Head  of  the  Bay^  met  with  light  northerly  winds  or  calms  and  a  smooth 
sea.  The  Monnt  Stnart  and  Scottish  Hill  were  passing  very  slowly  np 
the  Bay  at  this  time.  The  former  was  in  Lat.  13°  56'  N.  and  Long  91° 
31'  E.,  and  observed  several  of  the  evidences  of  cyclonic  formation  in 
its  neighbourhood.  The  area  of  heavy  rainfall,  as  already  noticed,  had 
contracted.  This  explains  the  fact  mentioned  in  her  log  that  in  the 
morning  there  were  only  a  few  light  olonds  in  the  sky.  The  weather, 
however,  rapidly  changed  daring  the  day,  and  became  squally  in  the  after- 
noon. Sharp  sqoalls  were  experienced  at  sunset.  The  barometer  was  also 
falling  rather  rapidly.  Winds  were  from  north,  and  increased  in  strength 
from  1  to  4  during  the  day,  indicating  the  rapid  increase  of  indraught. 
The  Scottish  Hill  was  120  miles  further  to  the  west,  and  had  winds 
ranging  between  N.  E,  and  N.  "W.  during  the  day.  They  were  very 
light  and  variable  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  but  the  weather  be- 
came squally  towards  the  evening,  and  arched  rain  squalls  passed  over 
the  ship  at  8  P.  M.  The  Satara,  which  was  passing  from  Gopalpore 
to  Bangoon,  was  in  Lat.  17°  56'  N.  and  Long.  88°  45'  E.  at  noon.  The 
winds  varied  during  the  day  between  N.  N.  E.  and  E.  N.  E.,  but 
decreased  in  strength  during  the  afternoon.  She  experienced  light 
breezes  and  fine  clear  weather  throughout  the  day.  The  Chanda  and 
Marhatta  left  Sanger  in  the  evening,  and  had  fine  weather  and  a  clear 
sky. 

Hence,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Andamans,  weather  was 
fine.  A  definite  cyclonic  circulation  had  been  established  to  the  east  of 
the  Andamans  between  10  a.  m.  of  the  9th  and  10  a.  m.  of  the  10th. 
The  area  of  rain&ll  had  for  some  time  contracted,  and  the  rainfall  had 
intensified  over  the  diminished  arqa.  .  Win,ds.of  indraught  had  hence 
been  established,  and  were  increasing  in  force.  This  proceeded  slowly  at 
first,  but,  during  the  evening  of  the  10th  and  morning- of  the  11th,  it  went 
on  more  rapidly,  and  there  was  a  perfectly  well-defined  cyclonic  circulation, 
or  large  atmospheric  whirl,  established  in  that  part  of  the  Bay  on  the 
morning  of  the  11th  November.  

11th  November, — During  the  previous  24  hours  the  barometer  had 
risen  rapidly  over  Northern  and  Central  India.  The  increase  of*  pressure 
was  due  to  the  filling  up  of  the  depression  in  the  Punjab  and  neigh- 
bouring districts.  The  rise  of  the  barometer  at  Peshawar  and  Bawal 
Pindi  was  *2".  The  depression  had  given  a  large  amount  of  rain  over 
the  Punjab,  and  stormy  weather  over  the  north-west  Himalayas,  on  the 
higher  parts  of  which  much  snow  had  fallen.    Amongst  the  heaviest  rain- 
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UMb  during  the  previoiiB  24  hotun  were  the  following : — Simla  2' 15 
inches,  Peshawar  1*22  inches,  and  Bawal  Pindi  1*20  inches. 

The  sky  was  overcast,  and  the  weather  nnnsnally  cold,  in  Upper 
India.  The  winds  over  a  large  part  of  Northern  India  continued  to  in- 
dicate feeble  cyclonic  circolation  about  a  centra  in  the  north-eastern  dis- 
tricts of  Sind.  Over  the  whole  of  Bombay  (excluding  Sind),  Bengal, 
the  Central  Provinces,  and  Central  India,  the  weather  was  fine,  skies 
cloudless,  and  the  winds  blowing  from  the  usual  quarter. 

Bound  the  coast  of  the  Bay,  from  Saugor  Island  to  Madras,  the 
differences  of  pressure  were  unusually  small.  The  following  statement 
gives  the  10  A.  h.  reduced  readings  at  the  more  important  stations : — 

Saugor  Island   29*940 

False  Point    29955 

Vizagapatam 29945 

Madras  29948 

The  winds  at  the  Bengal  stations  near  the  Head  of  the  Bay  blew 
from  directions  between  north  and  north-east,  the  easterly  component 
being  probably  due  to  the  cyclonic  circulation  in  the  middle  of  the  Bay. 
They  were  very  light.  On  the  Madras  coast,  the  winds  were  not  only 
more  northerly  than  usual,  but  were  unusually  feeble.  The  data  are 
g^ven  in  the  following  table  : — 


Stations. 


Yizagapatam, 
Masulipatam , 

Madras 

Negapatam    , 
Salem    ...... 

Madura 


Amount  of  wind 

in  miles  per 

hour  since  10 

A.  M.  previous 

day. 


Daily  average 
amount  of  wind 
(miles  per  hour) 

of  November. 


2-5 

60 
6-8 
5-6 
3-6 
41 


Over  the  Coromandel  coast,  the  weather  was  fine  with  passing 
clouds,  and  rain  had  entirely  ceased. 
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The  following  table  gives  tite  observations  taken  at  the 
stationB  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  the  disturbance  : — 
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Wind  direction. 


liP' 


Kanoowiy 

29-836     — 

020 

S.W. 

S.  W. 

12 

7 

'■" 

Fine. 

PortBl<ur 

29760     — 

090  |W.N.W 

ff.  8.  W 

B 

9  ,    8-90    OveroMt 

29-848     - 

069 

E.  N.  E. 

E.  N.  E. 

12 

10 

1-.2 

Chittagong    ... 

29-918      * 

003 

K.  E. 

W.N.W. 

1 

8 

Fine. 

Tdongoo    

29-860     — 

0*5 

N.  W. 

N.W. 

P 

10 

Qloomj. 

Basaein 

29-861     — 

058 

N.  ^r.  E. 

N.N.B. 

6 

10 

1-B4 

Ovenaurt. 

29913     - 

007 

N.B. 

N.B. 

6 

9 

0-04 

Showery. 

Monlmaio 

29-865     — 

016 

N. 

E.B.B. 

2 

8      0-03 

Pine. 

29-884      + 

E. 

3 

10      1-30 

OreroBrt. 

These  obBervationa  show  that  the  barometer  had  fellen  considerably 
at  Port  Blair,  and  to  a  leas  extent  at  Kancowry  and  Diamond  leland. 
The  canse  of  this  ia  also  evident  from  the  obaervationB.  Heavy  rain  had 
fallen  at  Port  Blair  and  the  neighbourhood.  Port  Blair  registered  39 
inches  at  10  a.  m,,  Nancowry  2-90  inches,  and  Diamond  Island  112  inches. 
The  rainfall  on  the  Burmese  coast  -was  smaller  than  on  the  previoua 
day.  Hence  tiie  evidence  radicates  that  the  rainfall  was  more  ccnoen- 
tmted  than  hitherto,  and  was  falling  mainly  over  an  area  near  to  and 
including  Port  Blair.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  cyclonic  cir- 
onlation  of  the  air  waa  now  fnlly  established.  Winds  were  S.  W.  at  Nan- 
cowry,  E.  S.  E.  at  Mergui,  E.  N.  B.  at  Diamond  Island,  and  W.  N.  W.  at 
Port  Blair.  They  were  increasing  in  force  rapidly,  but  were  as  yet  of 
moderate  strength.  The  wind  directions  indicate  that  the  centre  of  the 
cyclonic  circulation  was  to  the  east-north-east  of  Port  Blair.  It  is  not 
possible  to  infer  its  position  with  any  approach  to  ezactnesa  from  the 
observations,  but  we  are  probably  not  far  from  the  truth  in  placing  it  in 
Lat.  13°  30'  N.  and  Long.  94"  15'  E. 

As  the  vessels  which  have  contributed  meteorological  data  were  all 
to  the  -west  and  north  of  the  Andanmns,  they  only  furnish  information 
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of  the  weather  in  the  outer  portion  of  the  north-west  quadrant  of  the 
cjclonic  circulation. 

The  following  table  gives  the  whole  of  the  information  ooniained 
in  their  logs  respecting  the  weather  in  the  Bay  on  the  11th  : — 


VewieL 


BoottishHill 


Hoiur. 


4  a.m. 
8  a.m. 
Noon 

|4p.m. 


i 


14' OS' 90°  83' 


£ 


^51 


Homt  Stvart 


8  p.m. 
Midnt. 
4  a.m. 
8  a.m. 
Noon 
4  p.m. 

«P.M. 

Midnt. 


15°  80' 


Bjonlla 


29-860 


91°  OC 


Winds. 


Dir. 


•870 


29*820 
•760 
•810 


N.  B.-) 

to 
N.W.^ 

N.  N.  W. 

N. 

E.N.E. 

E.byN. 

NNBfcoE 

N.  E. 


N.byBto 
N.  byW. 


Force. 


4 

4 


2 
6 

2to8 

«  •  t 

3to6 


8. 


Squally. 


4  a.m. 

8  a.m. 

Noon 
4  p.m. 
8  P.M. 
Midnt. 


16°  00' 91°  10' 


29*880 
•890 

•840 
•770 
•770 
•740 


N.  E. 
B.  N.  E. 


Dirty  rain  squalls. 

No  sea. 

Heary  rain  squalls  and 

hail. 
Clondy,    gloomy    sky. 

6  P.  M.     Heavy  swell 

from  N.  E. 
Send    from  N.  B.  and 

N.  N.  E. 
Wind  shifting  in  sqnaOa. 

A.  M.  Moderate  in  the 
first  part  of  the  day 
Towards  night,  a 
heavy  swell  from  S. 
by  N.  Thick  heavy 
rain  most  of  the  day. 
Overcast  heavy  sky 
all  ronnd,  and  dark 
gloomy  weather. 
Bent  storm  sails  at 
2  p.  M.  and  kepi 
away  sonth,  as  wea- 
ther was  looking  very 
bad.  Heavy  sweU 
from  £.  N.  E.  at 
midnight. 

7  A.  M.  Moderate 
breeze  and  squally. 

8  A.  M.  Overcast  and 
squally  with  heavy 
rain. 

Noon.  Moderate  fareeiEe 
and  overcast,  with 
threatening  appear- 
ance and  rising 
sea.  4  p.  M.  Strong 
breeze  and  overcast, 
with  frequent  hard 
squalls.  8 P.M.  Strong 
freshening  breese, 
with  hard  squalls  and 
rising  sea.  Midnight. 
Moderate  gale  and 
heavy  8qua&. 
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•*•••• 


Iioanclft 


Chanda 


4a.m. 

8i..lL 

Noon 


4  p.m. 


8  p.m. 
Midnt.1 


Noon 


4  a.m. 
8  a.m. 
Noon 

4  p.m. 
8  p.m. 
Midnt. 


4  a.m. 
8  a.m. 
Noon 


4  p.m. 

8  p.m. 


• 

%^ 


16?  86' 


92*09' 


16°8(/? 


ins' 


I- 

o 


29*800 
'860 
•800 
•740 
•800 
•780 


92^0'? 


85^44' 


s 


08   CD   O 

^^1 


18^66 


Midnt. 


90^80' 


29-902 
•929 
■887 

•838 
•867 
•840 


29-830 
•920 
•920 


Wuidb. 


Dip. 


•750 
•770 


•770 


N.B. 

N.B. 
E.  N.  E. 
E.N.  B. 


E. 


E.byN. 


N.B. 


B. 

N.B. 
N.B. 

N.N.B. 
NE.byN. 

N.N.E. 


N.B. 
N.  N.  E. 
N.N.B. 

N.  E.to 

S.  E. 
Variable. 


S.  B.  to 
E.  by  S. 


f  orc6. 


4 

6 

e 

6 
6 

e 


4to5 


2 
8 
4 


4 

4 
4 


2 

4 
4 


2 
4 


RXMABCB. 


4  a.m.  Moderate  breeze 
and  orercast  sky, 
with  passing  sqnaUa 
of  wind.  8  A.  M. 
Fresh  breeze,  sky 
cloodj^  and  overcast. 
Squally  appearance. 
Black  bank  of  donds 
rising   to  the    East. 

10  A.  M.  A  gale  of 
wind    from    N.     B. 

11  A.  M.  Wind  moder- 
ating; Noon.  Strong 
head  wind  and  moon- 
tainoQBsea.  Shipping 
large  quantities  of 
water,  vessel  pitching 
and  rolling.  4  P.  M. 
Strong  breeze  and 
heavy  sea,  with  severe 
squalls  of  wind,  and 
incessant  rain.  8  p.m. 
to  midnight.  Same 
weather  continued. 


Weather  overcast. 


Moderate    wind     and 
fine. 


Hazy. 

Current      N.     28''  B. 
0*6  mile  per  hour. 


At  short  intervals, 
heavy  squalls  from 
S.  E. 

Heavy  squalls  from  the 
eastward. 
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Yesflel. 

Hour. 

Latitude. 

N. 

I. 

Probable  re- 
duced baro- 
meter. 

Winds. 

Kkmasks. 

Dir. 

Force. 

Ada   

Noon 

18°  58'  84°  89' 

N.  B. 

Moderate    wind,  dear 

weather. 

Mahratta  ... 

4  a.m. 

29*860 

N.N.K. 

4 

8  a.m. 

•920 

•  •  • 

4 

Noon 
4  p.m. 

21*'  16' 

90^35' 

•940 
•800 

■  •  ■ 

N. 

4 
8 

Fine  weather,  smooth 
sea,    and    clear   sky 
throughout. 

8  p.m. 

•870 

•  •  • 

3 

Midnt. 

•900 

... 

2 

The  Satara,  Bjculla,  Mount  Stuart,  and  Scottish  Hill  were  now  in 
directions  varying  between  N.  NT.  W.  and  W.  NT.  W.  from  the  centre  and  at 
approximately  the  same  distance,  250  miles.  The  Satara  was  in  Lat.  16^ 
35'  NT.  Long.  92°  9'  E.  by  account  at  noon,  and  proceeding  eastwards  to 
Bangoon.  Early  in  the  morning,  the  weather  was  fine  with  moderate 
breezes.  Occasional  squalls  of  wind  passed  over  the  vessel.  The 
weather  became  rapidly  worse  after  8  a.  m.  A  heavy  and  dark  bank  of 
clouds  appeared  in  the  east,  and  at  10  ▲.  h.  a  gale  of  wind  blew  from 
north-east.  The  sea  rose  very  rapidly.  During  the  afternoon  and 
evening,  the  vessel  experienced  strong  easterly  winds  with  frequent  heavj 
squalls,  incessant  rain,  and  a  heavy  sea.  The  Satara  was  not  only 
approaching  the  centre,  but  was  crossing  its  line  of  motion  in  front. 
Hence  the  very  rapid  change  of  weather  which  she  experienced  during 
the  afternoon. 

The  Byculla  was  about  70  miles  to  the  W.  S.  W.  of  the  Satara  a* 
noon  in  Lat.  16'  N.  and  Long.  91°  lO'  E.  Her  positions,  as  obtained  by 
observation  and  dead  reckoning,  ag^ee  so  closely  as  to  show  that  there  w&b 
no  strong  current  in  the  northern  and  western  quadrants  of  the  cyclone, 
and  hence  that  the  position  assigned  to  the  Satara  by  account  is  probabJy 
approximately  correct.  The  Byculla  was  advancing  in  almost  the  same 
track  as  the  Satara,  and  gives  a  similar  account  of  the  weather.  The 
morning  began  with  moderate  breezes  and  occasional  squalls.  The  sky 
clouded  over  about  8  a.  m.,  and  heavy  rain  fell.  The  winds  increased  in 
force^  and  frequent  hard  squalls  passed  over  the  ship. 
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The  Log  of  the  ship  Mount  Stuart,  which  was  in  Lat.  15°  30'  N.  and 
Long.  91°  6'  E.  at  noon,  states  that  the  sky  was  overcast,  weather  dark 
and  gloomy,  and  so  threatening  at  2  p.  m .  that  the  Captain  changed  her 
course  and  kept  away  south.  The  Scottish  Hill  was  100  miles  to  the  south- 
south-west  in  Lat.  14°  8'  N.  and  Long.  90°  33'  E.  at  noon.  The  sky  was 
overcast,  and  frequent  heavy  rain  squalls  passed  over  the  ship.  A  heavy 
swell  from  the  north-east  came  up  during  the  day.  The  weather  over 
the  north-east  of  the  Bay  is  described  in  the  logs  of  the  Chanda,  Bancoora, 
and  Mahratta.  The  Bancoora,  in  Lat.  17°  19'  N.  and  Long.  85°  44'  E.  at 
noon,  had  fine  weather  and  moderate  north-easterly  winds  of  force  vary- 
ing from  2  to  4  during  the  day.  The  Chanda,  in  Lat.  18°  56'  N. 
and  Long.  90°  30'  E.  at  noon,  had  fine  weather  with  a  hazy  at- 
mosphere, and  light  to  moderate  north*east  winds.  She  was  proceeding 
to  Rangoon,  and  steaming  directly  towards  the  northern  quadrant  of  the 
cyclone.  Late  in  the  evening,  she  began  to  experience  squally  weather 
and  variable  winds.  Frequent  heavy  rain  squalls  came  up  from  south- 
east and  east  after  8  P.  m.  The  Mahratta  proceeding  from  Chittagong  to 
Calcutta,  and  the  light  vessels  at  the  entrance  to  the  Hooghly,  had  fine 
weather,  clear  skies,  and  a  smooth  sea  throughout  the  whole  day. 

The  meteorological  data  hence  shew  conclusively  that,  during  the 
24  hours  preceding  10  a.  m.  of  the  11th,  a  definite  cyclonic  circulation  of 
considerable  intensity  had  been  established  to  the  west  of  the  Andamans, 
the  centre  of  which  at  noon  of  the  11th  was  probably  in  Lat.  13°  30'  N. 
and  Long.  94°  15'  E.  Heavy  rain  was  falling  over  and  near  the  centre, 
winds  increased  considerably  in  force  during  the  day,  the  sea  rose  rapidly, 
and  gave  rise  to  a  heavy  swell  extending  to  a  distance  of  three  or  four 
hundred  miles  from  the  centre.  The  very  rapid  changes  which  had  been 
initiated  by  the  cyclonic  motion  are  indicated  very  clearly  by  the  weather 
experienced  by  the  Satara. 

12th  November. — The  barometric  changes  of  the  preceding  24  hours 
were  irregular.  This  was  in  part  due  to  the  continuance  of  unsettled 
weather  in  Upper  India.  The  depression  which  had  formed  on  the  9th 
and  10th  was  filling  up,  and  its  existence  was  chiefly  shewn  on  the 
morning  of  the  12th  by  cyclonic  circulation  of  the  air  in  Sind,  and  the 
adjacent  districts  of  Bajputana.  A  smaller  depression  had,  however, 
formed  in  the  south-eastern  districts  of  the  Punjab,  the  centre  of  which 
was  at  or  near  Lahore.  This  was  shown  by  a  slight  fall  of  the  barome- 
ter at  Lahore  and  the  neighbouring  stations.  The  barometer  had  con- 
tinued to  rise  rapidly  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Punjab,  Bajputana, 
and  the  Central  Provinces,  and  over  the  whole  of  Central  and  Southern 
India.  A  rapid  fall  had  occurred  in  Burmah,  and  a  slight  one  in  Bengal, 
due  to  the  development  and  extension  of  the  atmospheric  whirl  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Andamans. 
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In  Upper  India,  skies  were  more  or  less  clouded  in  the  area  of  the 
small  depression,  and  rain  fell  during  the  day  over  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  Punjab,  and  the  western  districts  of  the  North  Western  Provinces.  In 
Bengal,  the  Central  Provinces,  Bombay,  and  Madras,  skies  were  generally 
clear,  weather  fine,  and  winds  light.  Skies  were  overcast  in  Southern 
Burmah,  and  rain  was  generally  falling. 

Over  the  west  coast  of  the  Bay,  pressure  was  remarkably  uniform, 
the  isobar  of  29*95  being,  in  fact,  almost  identical  with  the  coast  line. 
The  winds  on  the  Coromandel  coast  were  stronger  than  they  were  on  the 
previous  day,  but  were  below  their  normal  force.  This  is  shown  by  the 
following  statement : — 


Stations. 


Vizagapatam 
Coconada  ... 
Masulipatam 

Madras  

Negapatam 

Salem 

Madura  


Amount  of  wind 

in  miles  per 

hour  since   10 

A.  H.  previous 

day. 


Daily  average 

amount  of  wind 

per  bour. 


2-5 
9-0 
6-0 
6-8 
6-6 
3-6 
41 


The  following  are  the  observations  taken  at  the  staticms  affected  by 
the  cyclonic  depression : — 


at  10 
3ed  to 

o  a 

^  5 

©  'r* 

Wind  direction. 

miles 

since 

dvions 

fall  at  10 A.M. 
eoeding     24 
org. 

Stations. 

meter 
level. 

10  A.  M. 

4  p.  M. 

Weather. 

9  f*  fS 

s  . « 

0  o 

B  »4  O 

C           CO 

3  ^  ® 

O  fH 

7 

•5  P"*5 

Nancowry 

29-884 

+  -048 

S.  W. 

B.  W. 

7 

1-91 

Fine. 

Port  Blair 

29-834 

+  -074 

W.S.W 

W.  S.  W. 

18 

8 

0*41 

Overcast 

Diamond  Island 

29-659 

—  •189 

E.  S.  £. 

S.  S.  E. 

25 

10 

468 

Severe 
gale. 

Akyab   

29-887 

P 

N.  N.  E. 

E.  N.  B. 

P 

10 

»•  • 

Fine. 

Ghittagong   ... 

29-899 

—  •019 

Calm. 

N.  N.  W. 

1 

6 

•  •  • 

Fine. 

Tonngoo    

29-885 

-¥  -025 

N.  W. 

N.  W. 

P 

10 

•  •  ■ 

Gloomy 
weather. 

Bassein 

29-762 

—  •099 

E.  N.  E. 

E.  S.  E. 

12 

10 

6-97 

Overcast 

Rangoon    

29-870 

—  048 

E.  N.  E. 

S.  E. 

6 

10 

0-84 

Showery 

Monlmein 

29-869 

+  014 

S.  E. 

S.  E. 

3 

6 

004 

Clouds 
low  with 
send. 

Mergni  

29-936 

+  -052 

E.  S.  E. 

S.  S.  B. 

4 

10 

0-60 

Overcast 
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The  following  information  relating  to  the  meteorology  of  the  Bay 
for  the  12th  is  taken  from  the  logs  of  the  vessels  named  : — 


Yesael. 


Hoar. 


Mount  Stuart  4  a.m. 
Noon 


Soottiah  Hill 


s 


■&« 


o 


14**  19' 91**  41' 


4  p.m. 
Midnt. 

4  a.m. 


o  A.  M. 


Noon 


I 


29-700 


29-770 


Winds. 


Dir. 


Force. 


N.  N.  W. 


-750  W.  N.  W. 


14°  36' 92°  17' 


4  p.m. 

5  p.m. 
Midnt. 


Bycnlla 


N.  W. 
N.  W. 

N.  N.  W. 


790  N.  N.  W. 


•720 


2  a.m. 
4  a.m. 
6  a.m. 
8  a.m. 
10  a.m. 
Noon 
2  p.m. 
4  p.m. 
6  p.m. 


'680 
•660 
-720 


N.  W.  to 
W.  N.  W. 


6 
5to6 


5 
5 


W.  S.  W. 

w.  s.  w. 

SWbyW 


29.730  E.N.E. 
660 
670 
480 


16°  08' 


92°  36' 


480 


N.  B. 


410  NB.byN. 
380   N.N.B. 


880 
370 


N.  by  B. 
N.byW. 


4 
10 


10 


8 


Bbmabks. 


A  nnmber  of  small 
land  birds  at  abont 
snnset.  The  moon  has 
had  a  large  ring  round 
it  the  last  few  nights. 

4a.m.  Clondy  and  rain 
sqnalls.  Heavy  sea 
from  N.B. 

8  A.  M.  Heayy  rain 
squalls,  sky  thick  and 
gloomy,  heavy  sea 
from  N.  N.  B.  Noon. 
Shift  of  wind  to  N.W. 
with  heayy,  fierce 
squalls.  Sky  one 
mass  of  heavy  black 
clouds,  and  rain  like  a 
black  wall  to  W.N.W. 

2  p.  M.  Fierce  sqnallfr. 
Heavy  bank  of  clouds 
to  the  N.  W.  and  N. 
6  P.  M.  Weather  clear- 
er, and  squalls  lighter. 
Heavy  confused  sea. 
Scud  in  dark  masses 
from  N.  W.  Midnight. 
Fresh  squalls  and 
heavy  rain. 

A.  M.  Freshening  gale 
with  very  heavy 
squalls,  blinding  rain, 
and  high  head  sea. 
Ship  labouring  hea- 
vily. 8  A.  M.  Strong 
gale  with  heavy 
squalls,  and  high  N.B. 
sea.  Shipping  water 
fore  and  aft. 

Noon.  Wind  and  sea 
increasing.  Heavy 
gale,  with  overcast 
sky,  and  continual 
heavy  squalls.  Ship 
labouring  heavily, 
and  shipping  heavy 
seas  fore  and  aft. 
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^  mf 

4- 

« 

1. 

•    • 

Winds. 

Remakes. 

Vessel. 

Hour. 

1* 

•|H 

'§'88.            1 

S 

2 

Prob 
due 
met 

Dir. 

Force. 

Bycnlla 

8  p.m. 

29-870 

N.  N.  W. 

8  p.  m.     Heayy  gale 

(Contd.) 

N.W.to 

1 

with  terrific   squalls 

\                        / 

10  P.M. 

•890 

W.N.W. 

from  the  North. 

Midnt. 

•400 

West. 

Midnight.  Weather 
moderating. 

Satara   

4a.m. 

29^710  NE.by  E. 

A.M.   Strong  gale  from 

K.  E.  with  heavy  sea. 

•660 

N.  E. 

9 

accompanied  with 
heavy  sqnalls  of  vrind. 

8  a.m. 

•660 

•    V   ■ 

9 

and  incessant  rain. 
8  A.  M.     Hard  gale. 

Noon 

16°  SO' 

93**  80' 

•610 

E.byN. 

9 

violent  sqnalls,  heavy 
rain,  very  thick  wea- 

4 p.m. 

•530 

•  •  • 

9 

ther.  Noon.  Wind 
and    sea     continued 

8  p.m. 

■540 

•  ■  • 

£.  S.  £. 

9 

the  same ;  heavy  rain 
squalls.  4  p.  m.  to 
midnight.         Strong 

Midnt. 

•520 

8.  £. 

9 

gale  from  E.  by  N., 
Rame  wind  and  wea- 
ther. 

Chanda 

4  a.m. 

29-710 

B.toNE. 
E.N.E.to 

Morning.  Heavy  aqualUr 
from  E.N.  E.  Sea  ris- 
ing fast ;  S.  E.  swell 

8  a.m. 

•730 

N.  B. 

increasing  rapidly. 
Noon.      Strong  gale 

Noon 

16^31' 

93°09' 

•640 

N.  E. 

with  high  cross  sea. 
Weather  having  aU 
the  appearance  of  a 
cyclone. 

4  p.m. 

•560 

N.  B. 

Afternoon.  Fierce  gale 
and  high  sea,  with 
hard  squalls  and 
heavy  rain.  Barome- 
ter falling  slowly. 

8  p.m. 

•610 

N.N.  E. 

Evening.  Terrifio 
squalls  and  high  tea. 

10  p.m. 

-490 

Midnt. 

•660 

N.N.W. 

Cleared  up  a  little,  less 
rain  and  sea. 

Bancoora  ... 

4  a.m. 

29798 

N. 

4 

6  A.  M.  Squally  ap- 
pearance   to    north- 

8  a.m. 

-849 

N. 

5 

vnird. 

Noon 

16^40' 

89°  11' 

-805 

N. 

5 

2  p.  M.    Fresh  breese 

4  p.m. 

? 

N.  N.  W. 

4 

and  squally  vrith  light 

8  p.m. 

-818 

N.W. 

4 

rain.  Heavy  sea  from 

Midnt. 

•849 

N.N.  W. 

4 

E.  and  E.N.  E. 
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VesseL 

Hour. 

Latitude. 
N. 

Longitude. 
E. 

Probable  re- 
duced baro- 
meter. 

Winds. 

Bemabks. 

Dir. 

Force. 

Loands 

Noon 

16''45'? 

9r46'? 

29-700 

B.  N.  E. 

6 

Heayy  rain  and  sky 
overcast. 

Asia   

4  a.m. 
8  a.m. 

N.E. 
N.E. 

Moderate 
Fresh. 

Clear  weather. 

Noon 

1^42' 

8r42' 

N.E. 

)i 

Cloudy  and  confused 
swell. 

4  p.m. 

N.E. 

)) 

Cloudy  and  heavy  S.B. 
swell. 

8  p.m. 

N.E. 

Cloudy  and  heavy  S.E. 
swell. 

. 

Midnt.. 

N.E. 

Strong. 

Overcast  and  heavy 
easterly  swell. 

The  obseryations  at  the  land  observatories  indicate  that  the  depres- 
sion was  to  the  north  of  the  Andamans  on  the  morning  of  the  12th. 
The  centre  had  thus  moved  in  a  north-north-west  direction  since  noon 
of  the  11th.  The  barometer  had  risen  considerably  at  Port  Blair  and 
Nancowry,  and  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Martaban  Gnlf .  Strong  winds 
continued  at  Nancowry  and  Port  Blair,  more  especially  at  the  latter 
station.  The  sky  was  cloudy  at  Nancowry,  and  was  still  very  dark  and 
gloomy  at  Port  Blair.  Moderate  rain  had  fallen  during  the  preceding 
24  hours  at  these  stations. 

A  very  considerable  fall  of  the  barometer  had  occurred  in  South 
West  Burmah,  more  especially  at  Diamond  Island  and  at  Bassein. 
The  winds  were  unusually  strong  at  Diamond  Island.  The  observer 
at  that  station  reported  a  severe  gale  at  10  A.  M.  Very  heavy  rain  was 
also  falling  in  South  Burmah.  Diamond  Island  registered  4*58  inches 
at  10  A.  M.,  and  Bassein,  5*97  inches.  On  the  Arakan  coast,  the  weather 
at  10  A.  M.  was  fine  with  passing  clouds,  and  light  N.  N.  E.  winds. 

The  position  of  the  centre  can  only  be  roughly  approximated 
from  the  land  observations.  It  was  evidently  to  the  W.  S.  W.  of 
Diamond  Island  and  at  no  great  distance.  The  information  extracted 
from  the  ships'  logs  enables  us  to  determine  it  with  approximate 
accuracy.  An  examination  of  the  positions  of  the  vessels,  as  deter- 
mined by  observation  and  dead  reckoning  on  the  12th  and  13th, 
indicates,  that  the  positions  assigned  to  all  the  vessels,  except  the 
Satara,  at  noon  of  the  12th,  may  be  accepted  as  approximately  true. 
There  appears  to  have  been  very  little  current  in  the  western  and 
21 
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northern  quadrants  of  the  cyclonic  area.  The  only  marked  current 
at  this  time  in  the  Bay  was  in  the  eastern  quadrant  of  the  storm 
area,  where  the  winds  were  strongest.  This  current  was  continued 
northwards  along  the  west  coast  of  Burmah.  The  Satara,  which  was 
nearest  the  coast,  experienced  a  very  .strong  northerly  current,  which 
carried  her  171  miles  to  the  northward  and  westward  (N.  13°  W.)  between 
noon  of  the  11th  and  noon  of  the  14th.  Her  probable  position  at  noon 
of  the  12th,  so  far  as  can  be  determined  from  the  wind  direction  and 
height  of  her  barometer,  was  in  Lat.  16°  30'  N.  and  Long.  93°  30'  E, 

The  BycuUa,  Satara,  Loanda,  and  Chanda  were  all  in  the  northern 
quadrant.  The  BycuUa  was  nearest  the  centre,  which  apparently  passed 
a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  that  steamer,  late  in  the  evening  (about 
8  p.  M.)  Early  in  the  morning,  she  had  a  gale  with  very  heavy  squalls, 
blinding  rain,  and  a  high  sea.  The  weather  grew  worse  as  she  advanced 
southwards.  At  noon,  she  experienced  a  heavy  gale  with  continual 
heavy  squalls.  The  weather  was  at  its  worst  about  8  P.  M.,  when  a 
heavy  gale  was  blowing  with  terrific  squalls.  Her  barometer  (cor- 
rected) stood  at  that  hour  at  29*37,  the  lowest  reading  taken  during  the 
storm.  The  weather  began  to  moderate  at  midnight,  when  she  had 
westerly  "winds,  and  the  storm  was  passing  to  the  northward. 

The  Chanda  also  passed  to  the  westward  of  the  storm.  She  was  at 
least  150  miles  from  the  centre  early  in  the  morning  of  the  12th.  At  that 
time,  heavy  squalls  from  the  E.  N.  E.  passed  over  the  vessel,  and  a  swell 
came  up  from  the  south-east  which  increased  rapidly.  At  noon,  she  had 
a  fierce  gale  with  hard  squalls,  and  heavy  rain.  The  barometer  fell  slow- 
ly, and  the  Captain  at  4  p.  M.  judiciously  changed  the  course  of  the  vessel 
to  the  south-west,  and  thus  kept  clear  of  the  storm  centre.  At  8  p.  m., 
the  squalls  were  terrific  in  force,  and  the  sea  very  high.  The  barometer 
was  at  its  lowest  at  10  p.  m.,  when  the  corrected  reading  was  29*49.  The 
wind  at  that  hour  was  hauling  from  N.  N.  K  to  N,  N.  W,  Shortly  after- 
wards, the  weather  began  to  moderate. 

The  Satara  was  to  the  north  of  the  centre  during  the  day,  and  cross- 
ed from  the  western  to  the  eastern  quadrant.  She,  consequently,  not 
only  experienced  the  full  force  of  the  hurricane,  but  was  carried  a  con- 
siderable distance  to  the  northward  by  the  current,  and  thus  involved 
in  it  for  a  much  longer  time  than  either  of  the  preceding  vessels.  Early 
in  the  morning,  she  had  a  strong  gale  from  the  N.  E.  with  heavy  squalls, 
incessant  niin,  and  a  high  sea.  She  continued  to  experience  similar 
weather  during  the  day.  The  wind,  which  was  from  N.  E.  at  4  i.  M., 
shifted  to  E.  by  N.  at  noon,  and  to  S.  E.  at  midnight.-  She  was,  judging 
from  the  unusually  small  rise  of  her  barometer  between  4  P.  M.  and  8  p.  M., 
probably  nearest  to  the  centre  between   8  P.  M.  and  midnight.     Her  low* 
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cat  reading  is  not  given,  but  when  corrected,  it  probably  slightly  exceed- 
ed 29*5.  She  was  about  the  same  distance  as  the  Chanda  from  the  centre 
The  Mount  Stuart  and  Scottish  Hill  were  in  the  south-west  quadrant,  but 
st  considerable  distances  from  the  centre.  The  former,  which  was  in 
Lat.  14*^  ly  N.  and  Long.  91°  41'  E.  at  noon,  had  winds  of  force  6  to  6 
during  the  day.  The  Scottish  Hill  was  nearer  to  the  centre.  During  the 
morning,  she  had  cloudy  weather  with  rain  squalls,  and  a  heavy  sea» 
Occasional  shifts  of  wind  occurred  in  heavy  squalls,  which  passed  over  the 
vessel  from  the  N.  W.  She  was  just  on  the  margin  of  the  storm  area. 
The  force  of  the  wind  varied  from  4  to  5.  The  Captain  describes  the 
appearance  of  the  cyclone  area  crossing  to  the  N.  W.  in  front  of  his  ship 
as  a  mass  o£  heavy  black  cloud  and  rain.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
afternoon,  fierce-  squalls  passed  over  the  vessel.  The  wind  was  of  force 
10,  and  hauled  to  W.  S.  W.  at  4  p.  h.  The  weather  moderated  a  little 
afterwards,  but  she  continued  to  have  fresh  squalls,  heavy  rain,  and  a 
high  confused  sea,  during  the  remainder  of  the  night. 

The  Asia  was  about  400  miles  to  the  W.  N.  W.  in  Lat.  IT*'  42'  and 
Long.  87°  42'  E.  at  noon.  She  had  fresh  to  strong  N.  E.  winds  during 
the  day,  and  a  heavy  swell  fronk  the  S.  E.  The  Bancoora  was  260  miles 
to  the  W.  N.  W.  in  Lat.  16°  40^  N.  and  Long.  89°  11'  E.  She  had 
northerly  winds  of  force  5  until  noon,  and  N.  N".  W.  winds  of  force  4 
daring  the  remainder  of  the  day.  The  weather  had  a  squally  appearance 
in  the  morning..  As  she  advanced  eastward,  a  heavy  swell  set  in  from 
the  E.  and  E.  N.  E.,  which  increased  during  the  day.  The  logs  of  the 
Bhandara  and  of  the  light  vessels  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hooghly  show 
that  Ught  northerly  winds  were  blowing- at  the  Head  of  the  Bay,  and 
that  the  weather  was  fine-,  sky  clear,  and  sea  smooth. 

A  comparison  of  the  position  of  the  vessels  at  noon  with  respect  to 
the  storm  indicates  that  the  centre  was  approximately  in  Lat.  15°  30'  N". 
and  Long.  93**  E.  at  noon. 

On  this  supposition,  the  following  were  the  distances  and  bearings 
of  the  vessels  from  the  stmin  centre  at  noon : — 


Diamond  Island 

Byculla  

Chanda  

Satara    

Scottish  Hill 

Mount  Stuart    .. 

Bancoora    

Asia    


Bearing  of 

Distance  of 

centre  of 

centre  of 

liarometo 

storm. 

storm. 

ut  noon. 

E.  N.  E. 

90 

29-64 

N.  N.  W. 

45 

29-41 

N. 

76 

29-64 

N.  E. 

75 

29-61 

S.  W. 

85 

29-72 

S.W. 

120 

29-75 

W.  K  W. 

260 

29-81 

W,  N.  W. 

400 

? 
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13/ft  Kovember. — The  chief  feature  in  the  meteorology  of  India  on 
the  13th  waa  the  cyclonic  distnrbance  off  the  Bnrmese  cooat.  A  rapid 
rise  of  the  barometer  daring'  the  preceding  24  honra  otot  the  Pnnjtb 
and  Siad,  completely  obUterated  the  barometnc  depression  in  that  area. 
Pressnre  was  highest  over  the  Indus  ralley,  where  it  slightly  exceeded 
3015".  The  barometer  had  also  risen  in  the  Central  Provinces,  Bomhay, 
and  Madras,  bnt  had  decreased  in  Bengal  and  Ar&lcan.  Hence  pressim 
diminished  from  west  to  east,  and  was  lowest  at  Diamond  Island,  where 
it  was  29-826". 

The  large  depresBion  off  the  Burmese  coast  was  very  distinctly  marked- 
Winds  were  blowing  a  southerly  gale  in  the  Golf  of  Martaban.  They 
were  easterly  at  Akyab,  northerly  in  Bengal  and  on  the  Ghtnjam  and 
Madras  coasts,  thns  eatablishing  general  cyclonic  circulation  over  tlie 
Bay.  Elsewhere  the  winds  were  generally  from  the  eastward,  except  in 
the  Indns  valley,  where  they  were  northerly. 

The  sky  was  dull  and  cloudy  in  the  Punjab,  and  moderate  rain  had 
fallen  during  the  previous  24  honrs.  The  sky,  however,  rapidly  cleared 
during  the  day,  and  was  almost  free  of  cloud  by  4  P.  H.  Over  the  remainder 
of  the  Indian  land  area,  excepting  Burm&h,  the  sky  was  clear  and  the 
woatber  fine.  The  following  table  gives  the  more  important  meteorolo- 
gical observations  taken  at  the  land  stations  ; — 
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The  information  extracted  from  the  logs  of  vessels  afiTectedt  o 
cyclonic  disturbance  off  the  Burmese  coast  is  given  in  the  ensuing  state* 
ment : — 


Vessel. 

Hour. 

1. 

4 

22 

Winds. 

Bemasks. 

^^ 

&3 

(0    CD    « 

s 

H 

o 

Prob 
due 
met 

Dir. 

Force. 

1 

Sbazada 

8  a.m. 

13°  14' 

94°  00' 

29^836 

S.  by  E. 

Strong. 

Noon 

13°  51' 

93°  57' 

Cloudy  and  overoast. 

4  p.m. 

•714 

S. 

Mount  Stuart 

4  a.m. 

» 

N.  W. 

6 

Sea  heavy  from  N.  B. 
by  N.    It  was  more 

8  a.m. 

29-870 

•  •• 

5 

northerly  towards 
noon.  2  p.m.  Showery. 

Noon 

14°  47' 

91°  20' 

W.  N.  W. 

6 

4  p.m.  Heavy  detached 
clouds.    5  P.  M.  DdU 

4  p.m. 

•740 

•  •• 

6to6 

heavy  sky,  with 
bright    pink     colonr 

8  p.m. 

•  •  • 

6 

at  sunset. 

Midnt. 

•800 

vble.toW 

6 

^ 

4  a.m. 

. 

N.B. 

Mode- 
rate. 

Cloudy,  heavy  easterly 
swell,    and    squally. 

8  a.m. 

N. 

Fresh. 

Overcast  and  heavy 
N.  E.  swell. 

Noon 

15°  64' 90°  58' 

•  t  • 

..• 

Squally,  overcast,  heavy 

N.  £.  swell. 

4  p.m. 

N.  W. 

Mode- 
rate. 

Overcast,  N.  B.  swell 
going  down. 

8  p.m. 

'0. 

W. 

.  >• 

Moderate  breeze  and 
overcast.  Swell  g^ne 
down. 

Midnt. 

SWbyW 

Steady. 

Moderate    breeze  and 

cloudy. 

Loanda 

Noon 
Midnt. 

16**  16' 

92*54' 

29-500 

N.B. 

10 

Gale  increasing. 
A  hurricane. 

Scottisb  Hill 

8  a.m. 

29-750 

Noon.  Heavy  rain 
sqnalls. 

Noon 

15°  56' 

92°  10' 

•720 

W.byS. 

9 

6  p.  M.  Scud  flying 
fast     from     N.     W. 

4  p.m. 

•700 

Severe  squalls  and 
heavy  sea.     10  P.  M. 

6  p.m. 

•680 

Weather  clearer,  sea 
lip^hter,   squalls    less 

8  p.m. 

W.  byS. 

10 

violent. 

Midnt. 

•790 

1G2 
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4  ■ 

• 

o 
no 

0 

Winds. 

M  m                            M 

Hour. 

i^ 

•aw 

3  r^    ^ 

qS   d>   O 

Bkmarkb. 

YoBsel. 

^ 

Jo  S  -w 

Dir. 

Force. 

NN  VV.  to 

Chanda  

4a.m. 

29610 

W.  N.  W. 
WNVV.to 

Wind  and  sea  going 
down.  At  short  inter- 
Tals, terrific  squalls  at- 

8 a.  H. 

•650 

s.  w. 

tended  by  heav}'  rain. 

Noon 

16°  02' 

93°  11' 

•670 

s.  s.  w. 

Strong  wind  and  heavy 
rain  sqnalls. 

4  p.m. 

•690 

s.  s.  w. 

Strong  breeze  and 
cloady.       Occasional 

8  p.m. 

•790 

S.E. 

heavy  squalls. 

Midnt. 

^70 

SE.byS. 

Strong  increasing 
breeze,  and  cloudy 
weather. 

Bycolla 

2  a.m. 

29440 

W. 

Heavy  gale  with  dark 

overcast   sky.    Wind 

4  a.  m. 

•450 

s.w. 

veered  to  S.  W.,  in- 

creased and  blew  with 

6  a.m. 

• 

•460 

•  •  • 

gre&t  violence  in 
terriiic  sqnalls  vrith 
rain.  High  confused 
sea. 

8  a.m. 

•510 

s.  s,  w. 

8  A.  M.  Heavy  gait 
with   torrific   sqnalls 

10  a.m. 

•620 

•  •  • 

from  S.W.  to  S.  S.W. 

High    oonfnsed    sea. 

Noon 

16°  10' 

93°  11' 

■560 

•  •  ■ 

Shipping  heavy  water 
fore  and  aft.   11  A.  M. 

2  p.m. 

•580 

s.w. 

Weather  moderating, 

bnt  sea  very  confused. 

4  p.  m. 

•660 

.  •  • 

Noon.     Wind  and  sea 

moderating.     Sqnalls 

6  p.m. 

•720 

1 .  • 

less  frequent  and  not 
so  hard. 

8  p.m. 

•780 

•  •• 

8  P.  M.     Strong  breeze 

and    overcast,    with 

10p.m. 

•810 

•  •  • 

sharp    sqnalls     and 

heavy  rain,  high  sea 

Midnt. 

•830 

•  •t 

still  running.  Mid- 
night. Freeh  breeze 
with  passing  squalls. 
Sea  going  down. 

Satara    

4  a.m. 

29-520 

S.E. 

8 

4  A.  M.  Fresh  gale,  vio- 
lent squalls  of  wind 

8  a.  M. 

•630 

•  •  • 

9 

and  rain,  heavy  head 

sea.     8  A.  M.  Strong 

Noon 

10°  20' 

93^30' 

'680 

S.  E. 

9 

gale,  violent  squalls, 
heavy  rain.  10-45  a.m. 

4  p.  M. 

•670 

S.B. 

8 

Wind  shifted  to  S.  by 

^  &  •  ■■  • 

E.  Noon.  Strong  gale 
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'i 

• 

o 

u  C 

Winds. 

Vessel. 

Hoar. 

s>^ 

0 

Bemarks. 

=§^ 

•Sd« 

e3   O   Q 

% 

Prob 
due 
met 

Dir. 

Force. 

Satnra    

8  p.m. 

•730 

•  •  • 

8 

from  S.    E.    Violent 

(Contd.J 

SbyWto 

sqnalls  of  wind  and 
rain.     4  p.  M.     Fresh 

Midnt. 

•760 

S.  £. 

8 

gale,  violent  sqnalls 
of  wind  and  rain. 
Sea  moderating.  Wa- 
ter had  a  greenish 
tint.  6-30  p.  M.  Fresh 
gale,  thick  weather, 
with  violent  squalls. 

Bancoora  ... 

4  a.m. 

29-828 

N.  W. 

7 

6-15  A.  M.  TremendonB 
heavy  sea  from  N.  E. 

8  a.m. 

W.  N.  W. 

7 

10  A.  M.  Lulls  and  very 
heavy      squalls     and 

Noon 

16°  31' 

91°  55' 

•770 

W.  N.  W. 

6 

rain.  7  P.  M.  Clearing 
somewhat,  wind  and 

4  p.m. 

West 

7 

sea  moderating,  ves- 

• 

sel  at    times  rolling 

8  p.m. 

W.  S.  W. 

4 

fearfully. 

Midnt. 

30049 

w. 

S.  W.to 

3 

Mahratta  ... 

Noon  2^  00' 

1 

91°  44' 

29-910 

S.  £. 

1 

4  P.  M.  Slight  swell 
from  S.  E.     To  east- 

4 p.m. 

•760 

E. 

2 

wards,  dense  heavy 
clouds ;  to  westwards, 

8  p.m. 

•780 

N.  E. 

3 

sky  clear  near    the 

horizon ;    to    north- 

E.N.E.to 

wards,    light    fleecy 

Midnt. 

•780 

N.  E. 

6 

• 

looking  clouds,  ap- 
parently  motionless. 
Midnight.  Sky  com- 
pletely overcast,  with 
occasional  rain  and 
heavy  swell. 

The  observations  taken  at  the  land  stations  show  that  the  barome- 
ter had  risen  rapidly  at  Diamond  Island,  moderately  at  Bassein,  Port 
Blair,  and  Nancowry,  and  very  slightly  at  Mergui  and  Rangoon.  It  was 
falling  slowly  at  Akyab  and  Chittagong,  in  front  of  the  storm  area. 
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Winds  were  much  lighter  at  Nanoowry  and  Port  Blair,  but  were  un- 
altered in  direction,  and  continned  to  give  moderate  rain.  They  had 
veered  to  S.  S.  £•  in  Bnrmah,  except  at  Diamond  Island,  where  thej  were 
from  the  south.  A  severe  gale  of  wind  had  prevailed  at  that  station 
during  the  previous  24  hours,  but  was  beginning  to  moderate.  Heavy 
rain  had  been  brought  up  by  the  southerly  winds  into  South  Burmah. 
Bassein  received  5*9  inches,  Rangoon  2*4,  and  Diamond  Island  1*47  during 
the  previous  24  hours. 

The  land  observations  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  the  position  of 
the  centre  of  the  storm  at  this  time  to  be  inferred.  The  slight  shift  of 
wind  at  Diamond  Island,  the  considerable  rise  of  the  barometer  at  that 
station,  and  the  very  small  fall  at  Akyab,  indicate  that  the  storm  was 
being  largely  influenced  and  retarded  by  the  action  of  the  Burmese  and 
Arakan  hills.  The  southerly  winds  in  the  easterly  quadrant,  instead  of 
passing  mainly  over  a  water  surface,  were  now  blowing  partly  over  South 
Burmah.  The  friction  between  the  winds  and  the  earth's  surface,  and 
the  action  of  the  hills  in  breaking  up  and  disintegrating  the  rotatory  or 
vorticose  motion  of  the  air,  evidently  account  for  the  change  which  was 
taking  place,  and  which  is  more  clearly  shown  by  the  ships'  observations. 

The  Satara  was  in  the  north-east  quadrant.  Her  pK>sitionL  at  noon 
was  probably  about  Lat.  16^  20'  N.  and  Long.  94°  E.  She  was  between 
the  storm  centre  and  the  Burmese  coast,  and  received  the  full  weight  of 
the  southerly  winds  during  the  day.  She  had  strong  gales  with  violent 
squalls  and  heavy  rain  during  the  whole  day,  and  the  weather  only  began 
to  moderate  about  8  p.  m.,  after  which  she  had  a  fresh  gale  with  thick 
weather  and  heavy  squalls. 

The  position  of  the  Loanda  is  slightly  doubtful.  She  was  almost  in 
front  of  the  cyclonic  centre,  probably  a  few  miles  only  to  the  west.  She 
had  north-easterly  winds  of  force  10  at  midday.  The  storm  increased, 
and  at  midnight  was  blowing  a  hurricane.  Her  barometer  at  midday 
(corrected)  was  29'6. 

The  BycuUa  was  in  the  south-east  quadrant.  She  had  crossed  the 
path  of  the  centre  on  the  previous  evening  at  about  lip.  h.,  and  steamed 
away  to  the  east  during  the  day.  Early  in  the  morning,  she  was  near 
the  centre,  and  received  the  full  weight  of  the  south-westerly  winds. 
The  wind  veered  to  south-west  shortly  after  midnight,  and  blew  with 
great  violence ;  terrific  squalls  of  wind  and  rain  passing  over  the  ship 
at  intervals.  At  8  a.  m.,  the  wind  blew  a  heavy  gale  with  t-errific  squalls 
from  S.  S.  W.  and  S.  W.,  bringing  up  a  high  confused  sea.  Weather  began 
to  moderate  after  11  a.  M.,  and  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  vessel  was  pro- 
bably 200  miles  away  from  the  storm  centre,  she  experienced  fresh 
breezes  with  passing  squalls.  The  barometer  rose  rapidly  and  continu- 
ously during  the  day  from  29*44  at  2  a.  m.  to  29*83  at  midnight. 
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The  Chanda  and  BancocNra  were  passing  early  in  the  morning 
through  the  south-west  and  south  quadrants  of  the  depression.  The 
Chanda  experienced  terrific  squalls  with  heavy  rain.  The  winds  com- 
menced at  W.  N.  W.,  and  hauled  round  to  S.  W.  at  8  A.  M.  As  she 
advanced  south-eastwards  during  the  afternoon,  the  weather  improved, 
and  wind  shifted  round  to  S.  E.,  when  strong  hreesies  with  occasional 
sqnalls  and  cloudy  weather  prevailed. 

The  Baneoora  was  further  to  the  westward,  and  hence  did  not  en* 
comiter  such  strong  winds  as  the  Chanda.  During  the  day,  the  winds 
gradually  shifted  from  north-west  to  west,  and  were  of  average  strength 
7.  Very  heavy  squalls  of  wind  and  rain  passed  over  the  vessel,  and  a 
tremendous  heavy  sea  came  up  from  north-east  early  in  the  morning. 
As  the  storm  centre  passed  to  the  northwards,  and  the  vessel  proceeded 
eastwards,  the  wind  and  sea  moderated^ 

The  remaining  vessels  were  at  greater  distances  a^^y.  The  Scottish 
HiU  to  the  W.  S.  W.  of  the  centre  (in  Lat.  15°  56'  N.  and  Long.  92°  10' 
E.)  had  very  heavy  rain  squalls  (force  9  to  10)  during  the  day*  The 
weather  hegan  to  clear  at  about  10  P.  m., 

The  Asia,  in  Lat.  15°  54'  N.  and  Long.  90°  58'  E.  at  noon,  Was  pro- 
ceeding south-eastward  to  Port  Blair,  and  passed  through  the  outer  part 
of  the  south-westerly  quadrant.  She  had  squally  overcast  Weather  With 
A  heavy  N.  E.  swell  during  the  day^  At  midnight^  she  had  steady,  mo* 
derate  S.  W.  breezes  with  cloudy  weather*  The  Motmt  Stuart  was  in  the 
west  and  south-west  qiladrantS)  and  ezperienoed  moderate  winds  of 
fotce  5,  with  occasion^  squalls. 

The  !Mahiatta,  between  Ghittagong  and  Akyab^  had  light  Variable 
winds,  and  fine  weathfer,  during  the  early  part  of  the  day.  The  sky 
clouded  over  and  was  overcast  at  night,  when  rain  began  to  fall)  and  a 
heavy  swell  to  come  up.  The  Bhundara,  ofE  Gopaulpore,  had  light 
airs  or  calms,  and  a  clear  sky* 

Assuming  the  position  iot  the  storm  centre  at  noon  to  have  been 
in  Lat.  16°  lO'  N.  and  Long.  93°  E.,  the  following  table  gives  its  position 
with  respect  to  the  vessels  near  it : — 


Names  of  Tessela. 


Loanda  

Chanda  

Bycnlla  

Satara 

BcoUish  Hill . 
Baneoora  .... 
Mount  Stuart 

Asia 

Hahratta  .... 
Bhtindara  .... 

^22 


Position. 

Longitude. 

Latitude. 

N. 

E. 

16°  16' 

92°  54' 

16**  02' 

93°  11' 

16°  IC 

93°  11' 

16°  20' 

93°  30' 

15°  56' 

92°  10' 

16°  31' 

91°  55' 

14°  47' 

91°  20' 

15°  54' 

90°  58' 

21°  59' 

91°  44' 

Off  Gopa 

nlpore. 

Direction  of 
Btof  m  centre 
from  vessel. 


N.  N.  W. 

E. 

E.  N.  E. 

W. 

W. 

s.  s.  w. 
w. 

N.  N.  W. 
W. 


Distance  of 
storm  centre 
from  vessel. 


9 

15 

12 

86 

56 

74 

140 

130 

400 


Barometer 
at  Noon. 


29-50? 

29-69  P 

29-56 

29-68 

20-72 

29-77 

29-85 

29-85 

29-91 

2989 
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14^^  November. — The  only  feature  of  importance  in  the  moteorplogy 
of  India  was  the  depression  off  the  Arakan  and  Burmese  coasts.  Pres- 
sure was  again  giving  way  quickly  over  the  Punjab,  and  to  a  less  extent 
in  all  other  parts  of  the  country,  except  at  a  few  stations  in  Bombay, 
South  Madras,  and  in  Arakan.  The  highest  pressure  (30'1)  was  oyer 
Sind,  and  the  lowest  (29*69)  in  Arakan  at  Akyab.  Gradients  were  not 
steep,  except  in  and  near  the  cyclonic  disturbance.  The  storm  centre 
in  the  Bay  was  approaching  Akyab  at  10  A.  M.  The  weather  was 
overcast  with  heavy  rain  in  Burmah  and  Arakan.  A  considerable  in- 
crease of  cloud  had  taken  place  in  Lower  Bengal.  The  sky  had  cleared 
in  the  Punjab  and  North-west  Himalaya,  and  weather  was  fine  over  the 
whole  of  India,  except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  cyclonic 
disturbance.  The  winds  were  more  northerly  than  usual  in  Northern 
India.  In  Bengal  and  on  the  Madras  coast,  winds  were  blowing  chiefly 
from  the  north  west.  They  were,  however,  as  during  the  previous  week, 
light  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Madras  coast. 

The  following  tables  give  the  observations  relating  to  the  weather 
of  the  14th  taken  at  the  land  stations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cyclo- 
nic disturbance,  and  the  meteorological  information  extracted  from  the 
logs  of  vessels  : — 


StatioiiB. 


Nancowry , 
Port  Blair 


S  2  o  -g  a 


o 


^ 

•p 


s 


a 


o 

a 


lo 


29-921  —  019 


Diamond  Island 

Akyab   

Chittagong   ... 

Toongoo    

Baasem 


Bangoon 
Hoolmein 
Mergtii  ... 


29*924 


+  -028 


29-898  +  -072 


29-692 
29-772 
29-866 
29-922 
29-921 
29*913 


29-948 


—•171 
—•083 
—•015 
+  •092 
+  •034 
+  •011 


+  005 


Wind  direction. 


10  A.  M. 


S.  W. 
W.  N.  W. 

s. 

N. 
N.  W. 

N.W. 

w.  s.  w. 
s. 

S.  £). 

N.B. 


4  p.  M. 


BO    4)     • 
q)    nil   I 


s.w. 

S.  S.  B. 

8. 

W. 

W. 

S.W. 

s. 

s.  s.  w. 

w. 

N. 


2 

6 
17 
8 
1 
P 
14 
8 
4 
1 


i 

OrH 


8 

6 

7 

10 

8 

10 

10 

10 

1 

8 


s^ 


■§ 


9 


=3  ^1 


0-63 
0-61 
0*64 
2-44 


0-15 
1-42 
0-88 
0-33 
1-65 


Weather. 


Cloudy. 
Cloudy. 

Baimng. 

Gloomy. 

Showeiy. 

Overcast. 

Drizzling. 

Fine. 

Cloudy. 
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Yeosel. 

Hour. 

* 

1 

• 

Winds. 

r 

Ppobab 
dnoed 

\      Dir. 

Force. 

Bbmabes. 

• 

^^^ 

h^ 

1 

Asia  

4  a.m. 
8  a.m. 

SWbyS 
S.S.W. 

.    Mode- 
rate. 

Moderate   breeze  and 

fine  weather  daring 

Noon 

13°  26 

'93°  27 

/ 

•  •  • 

■  •  • 

the  day. 

4  p.m. 

S. 

Light 

Light  breeze. 

Bhazada 

8  a.m. 

29-841 

W.N.W 

.    Mode- 

NooM. 

14°  05 

'90°50'l 

rate. 

4  p.m. 

•758 

N.N.W 

Light 

Chanda 

4  a.m. 

15°  27' 

95°  15' 

29-860 

s.  s.  w. 

6 

Clear  weather. 

8  a.m. 

•860 

s.  s.  w. 

3 

Bancoora  ... 

4  a.m. 

29-927 

w.  s.  w. 

3 

4  A.  M.  Heavy  norther- 

8 a.m. 

•  •  • 

w.  s.  w. 

8 

ly  sea.     Ship  rolling 

Noon 

15*  51' 

93°  SO' 

•899 

S.  E. 

3 

heavily.  6  A.  M.  Mo- 

" 

4  p.m. 

•812 

s. 

3 

derate  breeze,  heavy 

8  p.m. 

•907 

E.  S.  E. 

2 

oonfosed     sea,     ship 

Midnt. 

•897 

S.E. 
Varies  to 

2 

* 

rolling          violently. 
Noon.  Pleasant  breeze 
and  clondy. 

Mount  Stnart 

4  a.m. 

W. 

5 

Heavy  cross  N.  N.  W.  to 

N.N.E.  sea  which  gra- 

Noon 

15°  51' 

91°  30'  29-890 

.*• 

5 

daally  abated.  A  flash 

of      lightning  ahead 

4  p.m. 

N.W. 

3 

at  3   A.  M.    Passing 
clonds,  weather  gradu- 

8 p.m. 

•  •  • 

2 

ally  getting  finer  look- 
ing.   Passed  through 

Midnt. 

N.  N.  W. 

lto2 

lots  of  bamboo  roots 
to-day.    Fine   moon- 

light night. 

Bjcnlla 

2  a.m. 

1 

< 

29-780 

s.  w. 

2  A.  M.  Fresh  breeze 

4  a.m. 

-760 

•  •  « 

and  cloudy. 

6  a.m. 

■ 

•820 

■  •  • 

4  A.M.  Moderate  breeze 
and  cloudy,  with  pass- 

8 a.m. 

•860 

s. 

ing  squaUs.     7  A.  m. 
Water  very  much  dis- 

1 

LOa.m. 

-890 

coloured,  muddy  ap- 

pearance, bottom  28 

Noon  15°  68'|£ 

>3°  58' 

•890 

■  ■  • 

fathoms.       Moderate 

breeze     and    cloudy. 

4  p.m. 

•880 

s.  w. 

light  passing  squalls. 
0-40   P.  m.      Sighted 

1 

ip.  m. 

•920  { 

3.S.  W. 

Alguada  Liglit  Ifuuso 
to  8.    B.     1-30  p.  M. 

J 

iidnt. 

•960 

S.  S.  E. 

Light  breeze  and  fine 

with  smooth  water. 
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Vessel. 


Hoar. 


Batara 


4  A.M. 


0      . 

2 


0 

o 

1^ 


8  a.m. 
Noon 
4  p.m. 

8  P.M. 

Midnt. 


•s 


1l 

§  2 


Winds. 


16°  45' 94°    3' 


SeotLiiih  HiU 


Loanda 


Mahratta  ... 


4  a.m. 


8  a.m. 
Noon 


8  p.m. 


Midnt. 


4  a.m. 

Noon 
Midnt. 

4  a.m. 

8  a.m. 


iroo' 


ir34' 


29*780 

•860 
•880 
•730 
•900 
•900 


92°  25' 


92°  46' 


dAky 


Dir. 


S.  S.  B. 


S.  S.  W. 


Force. 


Eemasks. 


29-820 
•870 
•880 

•890 


29^590 
•740 


8.  W. 


W. 


W.  N.  W. 
N.  W. 


W. 


N.  N.  E. 
N.  N.  W. 


7 
6 
6 
2 
2 
4 
2 


7to8 


9 
8 


Moderate  gale  aooom* 
panied  with.  heaTy 
squalls  of  wind  and 
rain.  4  A.  M.  Strong 
breeze  with  heavy 
squalls.  5  A.  M.  Yeiy 
dirty  weather,  wind 
moderating,  yeiy 
heavy  squEJls,  and 
sharp  rain.  6-30  A.  M. 
Sighted  land.  8  a.m. 
Strong  breeze  and 
thick  dirty  weather. 
10  A.  M.  Fresh  breeze, 
weather  clearing  up 
generally,  oocasional 
heavy  squalls.  Noon. 
Light  breeze  and  fine. 
Sea  smooth.  4  p.  M. 
Light  breeze  and  fine, 
8  p.  M.  Sighted  AI- 
quada  Beef  Light. 
Moderate  breeze  and 
fine.  Sea  smooth. 
Midnight.  Light 

breeze  and  fine. 

Sky  clearing.  Sea 
lighter,  though  much 
confused.  Heavy  sea 
from  N.  N.  W.  and 
N.  Weather  fine, 
but  heavy  bank  of 
clouds  to  N.  N.W. 
and  N.  N.  £.  Sea 
going  down  fast 
Clouds  clearing  off. 

Wind     hauled    round 

through  N. 
Weather  oyercastwith 

light  rain. 
Weather  improving. 

Thick  continual  rain, 
with  heavy  sea 


Entcro 
ab. 

'I*  A  current  set  the  ship  from  noon  of  11th  instant  to  noon  of  14th  instant 
N.  13°  W.  171  miles. 

The  barometer  had  risen  at  Diamond  Island  and  aU  the  stations  to 
the  south  and  east,  except  Nancowiy,  where  a  slight  &11  was  observed. 
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The  rise  was  nowliere  large,  and  was  less  than  a  tenth  of  an  inch  at  all 
stations  in  that  part  of  the  Bay.  A  considerable  ('17'0  f&U  had  occnrred 
at  Akjab,  and  smaller  changes  of  the  same  character  at  Ghittagong 
and  Toungoo.  Judging  from  the  barometric  movements,  the  centre  ai> 
10  A.  H.  was  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Akyab. 

The  wind  observations,  however,  are  anomalous  and  almost  unintelli- 
gible on  the  supposition  of  a  well  defined  cyclonic  circulation.  The 
winds  at  Nancowry  were  steady  from  south-west,  but  were  very  feeble. 
At  Port  Blair,  the  wind  was  very  unsteady,  shifting  from  W.  N.  W.  at 
10  A.  M.  to  S.  S.  E.  at  4  p.  M.  Moderately  strong  S.  W.  winds  continued 
at  Diamond  Island.  The  winds  at  10  a.  m.  at  Akyab  were  from  N.  and 
at  Ghittagong  and  Toungoo  from  N.  W.  They  shifted  at  4  p.  m.  to 
west  at  Akyab  and  Ghittagong,  and  to  S.  W.  at  Toungoo.  They  were, 
however,  very  feeble  at  all  these  stations.  The  wind  velocity  averaged 
8  miles  per  hour  at  Akyab,  and  only  1  mile  per  hour  at  Ghittagongy 
where  the  air  motion  was  actually  less  than  the  average  in  November, 
which  is  2  miles  per  hour.  The  only  inference  from  these  observations 
is,  that  the  cyclonic  or  vorticose  motion  had  been  broken  up  to  a  large 
extent  by  the  action  of  the  hills  and  the  friction  of  the  land,  and  that  it 
was  no  longer  a  well-defined  cyclonic  circulation.  This  is  also  indicated 
by  the  character  of  the  rainfall  at  the  land  stations.  It  was  more  widely 
distributed  than  before,  and  was  smaller  in  amount,  the  largest  quantity 
registered  being  2*44  inches  at  Akyab. 

The  vessels  which  have  contributed  logs  were  aU  on  the  southern  and 
western  quadrants  at  some  distance  from  the  centre.  They  give  in- 
formation which  is  less  valuable  and  conclusive  than  that  of  the  preced- 
ing days.  The  whole  of  the  meteorological  observations,  when  charted, 
indicate  that  the  centre  of  the  barometric  depression  at  10  a.  m.  was  to 
the  east  of  Akyab  in  Lat.  20°  N.  and  Long.  93|°  B.,  and  that  the 
cyclonic  circulation  was  very  irregular  and  fast  breaking  up.  The 
Mahratta,  from  Ghittagong,  entered  Akyab  harbour  at  8  A.  m.  She  had 
thick  continued  rain  during  the  night  with  northerly  winds  of  force  9. 
The  Scottish  HiU,  in.  Lat.  17°  N.  Long.  92°  25'  E.,  was  to  the  south  of  the 
centre  at  noon.  She  had  winds  from  west  to  north-'west.  During  the 
day,  the  sky  cleared,  and  the  sea  went  down.  At  noon,  weather  was 
fine,  although  a  heavy  bank  of  clouds  was  still  to  be  seen  to  the  N.  N.  W, 
and  N.  N.  E.,  but  it  cleared  o£E  during  the  night. 

The  Loanda,  in  Lat.  17'  34'  N.  and  Long.  92**  46'  E.  by  account, 
had  westerly  winds,  and  overcast  skies  with  slight  rain. 

The  Satara  found  herself  at  noon  in  Lat.  16^  45'  N.  and  Long.  94* 
3'  E.  She  experienced  moderate  winds  of  force  7  from  S.  S.  E.  early  in 
the  morning,  and  continued  to  have  sharp  squalls  and  heavy  rain  until 
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6  A.  M.,  after  which  the  weather  rapidly  improved.  A  fresh  breeze  was 
blowing  at  10  a.  m.  with  occaaional  heavy  squalls.  At  noon,  the  storm 
was  completely  over,  and  she  had  light  breezes  of  force  2  from  the  S.  S.  W., 
fine  weather,  and  a  smooth  sea. 

The  Mount  Stuart,  in  Lat.  15°  51'  N.  Long.  91°  30'  E.  at  noon,  had 
westerly  winds  of  force  5  early  in  the  morning,  with  a  heavy  cross  sea. 
The  weather  improved  rapidly,  and  was  qxdte  settled  in  appearance  at 
night,  with  fine  clear  skies  and  light  winds  of  force  1  to  2.  The  Bycnlla, 
Bancoora,  and  Ghanda  were  steaming  along  the  south  coast  of  Burmah 
towards  Bangoon.  They  had  fine  weather  with  south-westerly  wiaJb 
of  average  force  3. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  first  action  of  the  Burmese  hills,  which  are 
comparatively  low,  had  been  to  retard  the  advance  of  the  centre  veiy  con- 
siderably between  noon  of  the  12th  and  of  the  13th.  During  the  next 
24  hours,  it  advanced  rapidly  almost  due  northwards  with  a  veiy  slight 
easterly  tendency.  It  then  approached  the  coast  to  the  east  of  Akyab 
on  the  morning  of  the  14th.  The  depression  was,  however,  very  much 
smaller  than  hitherto,  and  the  cyclonic  motion  veiy  considerably  broken 
up.  The  winds  were  irregular  in  direction  near  the  centre.  The  rain&ll 
was  evidently  much  less  in  amount,  and  more  widely  distributed.  The 
observations  taken  at  Akyab  and  Ghittagong  at  4  p.  m.  shew  that  the 
disturbance  was  then  almost  completely  disintegrated.  There  was  at 
that  hour  an  irregular,  but  veiy  feeble,  cyclonic  circulation,  which  passed 
away  before  the  following  morning. 

15^^  November. — The  meteorology  of  the  15th  is  given  to  show  bow 
completely  the  cyclonic  disturbance  had  broken  up. 

The  barometric  changes  of  the  previous  24  hours  were  exceedingly 
irregular.  The  only  important  change  was  in  Arakan,  where  the  baro- 
meter had  risen  very  rapidly  with  the  disappearance  of  the  cydonic 
disturbance.  The  winds  show  very  little  alteration  generally.  Ini^e 
North-West  Provinces  and  Punjab,  they  were  very  variable.  In  Bengal 
and  Orissa,  they  had  a  much  stronger  northerly  component  than  is  usual 
in  November.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  skies  were  clear  over  nearly  the 
whole  country,  except  Burmah  and  Arakan,  where  they  were  still  more  or 
less  clouded,  and  moderate  rain  was  falling.  In  the  Punjab,  though  the 
sky  was  generally  clear  and  humidity  decreasing,  the  weather  still 
appeared  unsettled.  The  exceptional  character  of  the  weather  in  the 
Punjab  during  the  previous  week,  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  average 
rainfall  of  the  hiU  stations  at  Simla  and  Ghakrata  for  the  month  of 
November  is  nily  whilst,  during  the  previous  fifteen  days,  four  inches  had 
fallen  at  the  former  station,  and  3|  inches  at  the  latter. 
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The  following  tables  give  the  obeervationa  of  the  same  Biations  as 
hitherto,  tmd  the  meteorolc^cal  information  from  the  logs  of  several 
vessels  in  the  Bay  for  the  15th  November ! — 


BODgOOQ 


39-953 

+^■080 

8.  8.  E. 

W. 

S 

10 

0-01 

C 

89-952 

+  -081 

8.E. 

8.  8. E. 

6 

9 

074 

C 

29'899 

-■014 

N. 

N.  E. 

2 

0 

I 

29'920— -028 

Calm. 

N. 

1 

10 

1-60 

c 

Clondy, 
Clondy. 
Fine. 


Twwi. 

Horn-. 

.|a 

1- 

III 

Wind*. 

Bemabkb. 

Dir. 

Force. 

Shazada 

4  a.  H. 
8  a.m. 

NOOD 
4  P.M. 

8  p.m. 

12°  4r 

87°14 

29-911 
■781 

N.N.E. 
N.N.E. 

Light. 
Light. 

Weather  fine  with  light 

winds. 

Sataia   

4  a.m. 

8  a.m. 

Noon 

4  p.m. 

Weff 

95°  EO- 

M-870 
■940 
■980 

■810 

B.E. 
N.  E. 

4 

4 

Light  breeze  and  fine 

clear  weather. 
Moderate  breere   and 

Onrrent  during  the 
prerioaa  24hoara,  W. 
6G  miloB. 

Light  breeze  and  fine 
weather. 
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Yeflsel. 


Asia 


Hount  Stnart 


Soottisli  Hill 


Loanda 


Hour. 


4  a.m. 

Noon 
4  p.m. 

8  p.m. 


4  a.m. 

8  a.m. 

Noon 
4  p.m. 

Kidnt. 


1 


3 


Port 


no 

P 

a 
o 


Blair. 


16°  24' 92°  OO' 


8  a.m. 


Noon  118°  Oa' 
8  p.m. 


Noon  18°  88' 


92°  48' 


9 


WindB. 


Dir. 


Variable 


E.  N.  E. 


Force. 


Remabx8« 


N.  N.  W. 
N.  by  E. 


29-890 !  N.  N.  E. 
NE  by  N 
NNEto 
NEbyN 


29-900 


92°  80' 29-800 


N.  W. 


NNWto 

N. 


WbyN. 


Light 

Lij^'ht 
Fresh. 


lto2 

..* 
2 

2 


6 


Light  and  yariable  airst 
fine  weather. 

Light  breeze  and  fine 
clear  weather. 


1  p.  m.  Smooth  with 
light  N.  swell.  4 P.M. 
Heavy  clouds  all 
round  the  horizon. 
6  p.  M.  Weather  set- 
tled looking. 

Midnight.  Clear  find 
weather. 


Light  winds  and  swell 
from  N.  N.  W. 

Light  winds  and  clear 
sky» 


The  observations  call  for  little  remark.  The  rapid  recovery  of 
pressnre  at  Akyab,  and  tlie  lightness  and  irregnlarity  of  the  winds  in 
Arakan  and  Bnrmah,  indicate  the  complete  disappearance  of  the  cjclonls 
vortex.  The  land  observations  show  that  the  winds  were  very  unsteady 
daring  the  day.  For  instance,  at  ITancowry,  they  were  from  east  at 
10  A.  M.  and  south  at  4  p.  m.  Similarly,  at  Port  Blair,  they  shifted 
from  N.  N.  E.  at  10  a.  m.  to  S.  S.  E.  at  4  p.  m.  It  is  probable  that 
these  were  light  local  winds,  for  the  logs  of  the  vessels  prove  that,  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  Bay,  north-easterly  winds  were  again  established. 
The  Clan  Macpherson,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Bay,  in  Lat.  6°  N.,  had 
moderate  north-easterly  winds. 

Hence  the  cyclonic  circulation  had  not  only  broken  up,  but  the  south- 
westerly winds  which  had,  as  shown  by  the  Nancowry  registers,  prevailed 
steadily  up  to  the  afternoon  of  the  14th,  although  they  had  decreased  in 
strength  considerably  daring  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th,  had  given  way  so 
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rapidly  and  entirely  on  the  afternoon  of  the  14th,  that  Hght  north-easterly 
winds  were  again  established  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Bay  on  the 
morning  of  the  15th.  This  speedy  restoration  of  the  normal  circulation 
of  the  air  after  the  disappearance  of  the  disturbance,  is  perhaps  less 
remarkable  than  it  might  seem  to  be,  but  is  nevertheless  noteworthy. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

DiSCOSSIOK   OP   THE   CHIEF   FEATURES  OP  THE   StORM   OP 

November  10th  to  16th. 

The  following  gives  a  brief  connected  narrative  of  the  more  im<^ 
portant  features  of  the  storm. 

After  the  termination  of  the  south-west  monsoon  in  Bengal  in  the 
last  week  of  September  1883,  the  winds  shifted  round  to  north  over 
the  Head  of  the  Bay,  and  the  lower  air  current  of  the  south-west  monsoon 
recurved  over  the  middle  of  the  Bay*,  The  north-east  monsoon  hence 
commenced  on  the  Madras  coast  during  the  first  week  of  October.  Un* 
usually  heavy  rain  fell  over  Southern  India^  more  especially  over  the 
eastern  districts  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  during  the  month  of  October 
and  the  first  week  of  November.  During  the  whole  of  this  interval,  the 
period  of  the  year  when  the  most  severe  and  extensive  cyclones  are  known 
to  occur,  the  Bay  was  entirely  free  from  storms.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
second  week  of  November,  the  rainfall  rapidly  decreased  in  amount  in 
Madras,  and  ceased  entirely  on  the  9th  and  10th.  The  logs  of  vessels 
shew  that  winds  were,  at  that  time,  as  they  had  been  for  some  days 
previously,  very  light  and  variable  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Anda- 
mans  and  Nicobars.  South-westerly  winds  were  re-established  at  Nan- 
cowry  on  the  4th,  and  south-easterly  winds  at  Port  Blair  on  the  7th,  but 
they  were  at  first  very  weak. 

The  wind  observations  taken  on  board  the  ships  Mount  Stuart  and 
Scottish  Hill  prove  that,  at  the  same  time,  winds  were  unusually  light  over 
the  centre  of  the  Bay,  in  the  neighbourhood  and  to  the  west  of  the  Nicobars 
and  the  Andamans.  This  condition  of  excessively  feeble  air  motion  was 
very  marked  on  the  7th  and  8th.  On  the  9th,  there  were  indications  for 
the  first  time  of  the  occurrence  of  moderately  heavy  and  localized  rainfall 
to  the  north-east  of  the  Nicobars,  and  to  the  east  of  Port  Blair,  and  also 
of  a  shift  of  wind,  significant  of  the  commencement  and  establishment  of 
cyclonic  circulation.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th,  there  was  a  well-defined 
atmospheric  whirl  to  the  east  of  Port  Blair.  Weather  was  at  that  time 
cloudy,  with  very  light  breezes,  and  occasional  passing  showers  ;  and  the 
sea  was  smooth,  and  free  from  any  considerable  current  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  Martaban  Gulf,  and  the  north  and  centre  of  the  Bay. 
23 
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The  ship  Kwang  Tung,  it  may  be  remarked,  passed,  on  the  7th 
and  8th,  over  the  area  in  which  the  disturbance  was  generated ;  and 
there  is  not  the  slightest  indication  in  her  log,  or  in  the  observations  of 
the  neighbonring  land  stations,  of  the  existence  of  any  atmospheric  whirl, 
large  or  small,  at  that  time,  or  previous  to   the  10th.     The  central 
depression  at  noon  on  the  10th  was  very  small,  probably  less  than  a  tenth 
of  an  inch,  and  the  atmospheric  whirl,  although  clearly  established,  was  as 
yet  in  an  initial  state.     It,  however,  rapidly  acquired  increased  energy 
during  the  afternoon  of  the  10th,  and  the  morning  of  the  11th.     At  noon 
of  the  11th,  there  was  a  well-defined  cyclonic  disturbance  with  its  centre 
in  Lat.  13|°  N.  and  Long.  94j°  E.,  the  barometric  depression  at  which 
certainly  exceeded  '3".     Strong  winds  were  now  blowing  into  it  from 
the  south,  and  bringing  up  much  vapour.  During  the  succeeding  24  hours, 
the  centre  moved  to  the  north-westward  through  the  channel  separating 
Diamond  Island  and   Cape  Negrais  from  the  Andaman   Islands,  and 
probably  over  the  Coco  Islands.     Its  centre,  at  noon  on  the  12th,  was  in 
Lat.  15|°  N.  Long.  93°  E.   The  disturbance  was  of  small  extent,  as  vessels 
at  distances  of  only  150  miles  had  light  to  moderate  winds  of  force  3  to  5. 
The  Satara,  Byculla,  and  Loanda,  all  of  which  were  near  the  centre, 
on  the  other  hand,  experienced  squalls  of  terrific  and  hurricane  force. 

Hence  it  was  at  that  time  a  small  but  well-defined  atmospheric 
whirl  or  cyclonic  disturbance.  The  winds  and  squalls  near  the  centre 
were  of  the  most  violent  character,  the  sea  excessively  high  and 
dangerous,  and  the  currents  in  the  eastern  quadrant  consideiable. 
During  the  next  24  hours,  it  retained  the  same  characteristics,  but 
moved  very  slowly  to  the  north,  so  that,  at  noon,  its  centre  was  in 
Lat.  le""  10'  N.  and  Long.  93°  E.  The  retardation  of  its  motion  was 
evidently  due  to  the  resistance  of  the  land  and  hills  in  the  eastern 
quadrant.  The  centre  passed  a  few  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Loanda 
and  the  Byculla  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  and  morning  of  the  13th. 
The  decrease  in  the  indraught  from  the  eastern  quadrant  dne  to  the 
action  of  the  Burmese  and  Arakan  coasts  continued.  The  whirl  began 
to  diminish  in  intensity,  and  also  recurved  slightly  after  noon  of  the  13th, 
and  passed  to  the  north-north-eastward,  thus  approaching  the  Burmese 
and  Arakan  coasts.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th,  it  was  much  enfeebled. 
The  barometric  depression  was  smaller  in  amount,  the  winds  weaker, 
the  rainfall  more  difEuse  and  less  localised,  and  the  sea  less  violent. 
Moreover,  the  directions  of  the  winds  were  so  irregular  over  the  area  of 
barometric  depression  as  to  suggest  the  existence  of  several  imperfect 
and  feeble  vortices,  rather  than  of  one  large  and  well-defined  whirl. 
The  centre  of  the  depression  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Akyab  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th.     The  land  observations  at  4  P.  H.  of  that  day 
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indicate  that  the  cyclonic  circulation  was  completely  broken  up,  and  that 
fine  weather,  with  moderate  winds,  and  a  slight  sea,  obtained  at  that  hour 
in  the  north-east  of  the  Bay,  over  which  the  cyclone  had  previonsly 
advanced.  The  disturbance  passed  so  completely  away  on  the  14th  that 
normal  north-easterly  winds  were  re-established  over  the  greater  part, 
if  not  the  whole,  of  the  Bay,  on  the  morning  of  the  15th.  The  storm 
hence  was  generated  and  dispersed  between  the  morning  of  the  10th 
and  the  evening  of  the  14th. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  more  important  points  in  connection 
with  this  cyclone. 

One  of  the  more  remarkable  features,  which  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed, but  which  deserves  special  mention,  was  the  change  which 
occurred  when  the  cyclone  approached  the  Burmese  coast.  Whatever  the 
explanation  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  facts. 

The  following  table  gives  approximately  the  position  of  the  centre  at 
noon  on  the  various  days,  and  the  distance  passed  over  by  it  in  the 
preceding  24  hours  : — 


11th 
12ih 

13th 
14th 


Position  of  Centre. 


Latitude. 


13°  30' 

15°  30' 

16°  10' 


20°  0' 


Longitude. 


94°  15' 
93°  0' 
93°  0' 
93°  30' 


Distance  passed 
over  in  pro- 
ceding  24 
hours. 


160  miles. 
275 


99 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  between  noon  of  the  12th  and  13th,  the 
storm  centre  began  to  recurve,  and  only  advanced  a  distance  of  about 
50  miles,  as  compared  with  160  miles  during  the  previous  24  hours,  and 
275  during  the  succeeding  24  hours.  The  only  apparent  explanation 
depends  on  what  1  have  already  suggested  as  probable,  namely,  that  the 
cyclonic  action  extends  through  very  difEerent  heights  in  different 
storms.  In  the  storms  of  the  rains  proper,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 
condensation,  and  therefore  the  seat  of  the  disturbance,  is  at  a  much 
greater  elevation  than  it  is  in  storms  formed  during  the  October  Tran- 
sition period.     In  the  latter  case,  the  storms  appear  to  be  generated 
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near  the  northern  limit  of  the  retreating  sonth-west  monsoon  current, 
which  is  at  that  period  diminishing  in  strength.  It  is  probably  mnch 
shallower  at  its  northern  limits  than  elsewhere.  Many  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  cyclones  of  the  Bay  appear  to  be  intelligible  and  explicable 
only  on  this  supposition. 

If  it  be  granted  that  the  October  and  November  storms  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  are  formed  near  the  northern  edge  of  a  diminishing  and 
retreating  current,  it  is  hence  almost  certain  that  the  yapour  condensa- 
tion, in  the  case  of  the  November  cyclone  under  discussion,  occurred  at 
a  comparatively  small  height  in  the  atmosphere,  and  that  the  resultiiig 
motion  was  mainly  confined  to  the  lower  strata.  Hence  the  effects  due 
to  friction  with  land,  and  to  the  destructive  or  disintegrating  action  of  the 
hill  barriers  of  Burmah  and  Arakan  cutting  almost  radially  across  the 
cyclonic  area,  would  be  large  and  marked.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  case. 
So  long  as  the  cyclone  was  to  the  south  of  the  Bnrmah  coast,  the  cyclone 
increased  in  intensity.  When  the  centre  was  in  a  line  with  the  coast, 
and  at  a  short  distance  from  it,  retardation  was  at  once  shown,  and  the 
cyclonic  or  vorticose  motion  began  to  diminish.  And  as  the  centre 
advanced  northwards,  so  that  the  Arakan  hills  (of  greater  height  than 
the  west  Burmese  hills)  were  included  within  the  area  of  disturbance, 
the  disintegrating  action  became  rapidly  more  marked,  and  caused  a 
speedy  disruption  of  the  vortex. 

A  feature  which  deserves  special  notice  in  the  smaller  cyclonic 
storms  of  the  Bay  is  the  behaviour  of  the  barometer.  The  barometer 
affords  practically  no  indication  of  the  approach  of  a  small  cyclonic 
storm  in  the  Bay,  and  should  not  be  trusted  by  the  mariner  to  give  due 
warning.  The  reason  of  this  is  simple.  A  favourable  condition  ante- 
cedent to  the  formation  of  a  storm  is  approximate  uniformity  of  pressure 
over  the  whole  or  a  large  portion  of  the  Bay.  If  a  small  atmospheric 
whirl  be  set  up  in  an  almost  quiescent  mass  of  air,  which  is  therefore 
under  nearly  identical  and  uniform  conditions,  it  produces  a  small  de- 
pression at  and  near  the  centre,  which  extends  slowly  outwards.  The 
fall  of  the  barometer  at  distances  of  80  or  100  miles  from  the  centre 
is  generally  small  in  amount,  and  is  frequently  less  than  the  changes  due 
to  general  actions  common  to  the  whole  of  India.  The  depression  at 
the  centre  rarely  exceeds  half  an  inch,  and  steep  baric  gradients  are 
confined  to  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  Over  the  rest  of  the  Bay, 
the  pressure  is  slightly  affected  by  the  indraught,  but  frequently  not 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  obscure  the  changes  going  on  over  the  whole 
of  India.  In  other  words,  during  the  formation  and  existence  of  a 
small  storm,  the  barometer  immediately  outside  of  the  storm  area  pro* 
per  oscillates  in  obedience  to  the  laiger  atmospheric  movements  com- 
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mon  to  the  whole  of  India,  as  well  as  to  the  distant  storm,  and  hence,  if 
nsed  as  a  guide  to  the  weather,  it  should  be  remembered  that  its  indicsr 
tion  may  refer  mainly  to  these  general  moyements,  and  not  to  the  whirl 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Hence  it  cannot  be  used  as  a  reliable  guide  to 
the  existence  of  small  storms  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

A  few  examples  from  the  present  cyclone  will  not  only  indicate 
that  the  barometer  gives  no  certain  and  marked  warning  of  the  approach 
of  a  smaller  cyclone  in  the  Bay,  but  suggest  that  the  mariner  in  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  should  rely  mainly  on  the  appearance  of  the  sky,  the  strength 
and  changes  of  the  wind,  the  amount  of  the  swell,  and  the  direction  from 
which  it  travels,  as  indications  of  an  approaching  storm. 

The  Mount  Stuart  passed  through  the  western  quadrant.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  her  barometric  readings,  her  position  with  respect 
to  the  storm  centre,  strength  of  wind,  and  amount  of  swell : — 


Distance 

Barometer. 

Wind. 

Swell. 

of  storm 
centre. 

Weather. 

7th 

29-90 

2to3 

None 

... 

Unsettled. 

8th 

•92 

lto4 

None 

... 

Unsettled. 

9th 

•87 

0to3 

None 

... 

Unsettled. 

10th    ... 

•86 

0to4 

None 

... 

Unsettled. 

nth   ... 

•82 

2to5 

None 

260 

Weather  looking 
very  bad. 

12th    ... 

•75 

5to6 

... 

100 

Squally. 

13th    ... 

•87 

6  to  6 

Heavy  sea. 

125 

Squally. 

14th.  ... 

•89 

6tol 

Heavy. 

280 

Fine. 

The  preceding  table  shows  that,  although  she  was  within  100  miles 
of  the  centre  of  a  storm  between  the  10th  and  14th,  the  range  of  the 
barometer  at  noon  during  the  whole  interval  was  only  •14",  or  very  Uttle 
more  than  the  diurnal  range  of  the  barometer  in  the  Bay. 

The  Bancoora  may  be  taken  for  another  example : — 


Barometer. 

Dist- 
ance. 

Wind. 

Swell. 

Weather. 

nth  ... 

29-887 

550 

2to4 

None. 

Fine. 

12th    ... 

•806 

250 

4to5 

Heavy  N.  E.  sea. 

Squally. 

13th    ... 

•770 

70 

3to7 

Tremendous  sea  in 
the  morning.  Heavy 
sea  during  the  after- 
noon. 

Very  squally 

14th    ... 

•839 

280 

2to3 

Heavy  sea. 

Improving. 
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The  above  shows  that  the  Bancoora,  which  left  the  River  Hooghly  on 
the  11th,  approached,  within  70  miles  of  the  centre  of  the  cyclone  at 
noon  of  the  13th.  She  had  heavy  squalls  and  a  tremendous  sea,  and 
yet  the  total  range  of  her  barometer,  as  determined  by  the  noon  observa- 
tions, was  only  '117*,  or  actually  less  than  the  diurnal  range  of  the 
barometer  in  the  Bay. 

The  Satara  furnishes  equally  strong  evidence.  She  was  for  a  con- 
siderable time  in  the  eastern  quadrant  of  the  cyclone  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  centre,  and  hence  felt  the  full  force  of  the  storm. 


Barometer. 

Dist- 
ance. 

Wind. 

Swell. 

Weather. 

10th   ... 

29-89 

2to5 

None. 

Fine. 

11th  ... 

•80 

250 

4to6 

Heavy  sea. 

Gale.    Heavy  squalls. 

12th   ... 

•61 

90 

9 

Heavy  sea. 

Hard  gale. 

13th   ... 

•68 

35 

8to9 

Heavy  sea. 

Strong  gale. 

The  preceding  observations  show  that  on  the  11th,  when  the  state 
of  the  sea  and  the  strength  of  the  wind  indicated  the  existence  of  a 
cyclonic  storm,  her  barometer  had  not  fallen  a  tenth  of  an  inch.  It 
was  only  on  the  12th,  when  she  was  in  the  midst  of  the  storm,  and  the 
wind  had  increased  to  force  9,  and  was  blowing  a  hard  gale,  that  the 
barometer  began  to  fall  to  any  considerable  extent. 

These  examples  appear  to  establish  that  the  barometric  movements 
are  veiy  small  in  the  outer  portion  of  the  smaller  cyclonic  disturbances  of 
the  Bay,  and  are  generally  smaller  than  those  due  to  the  regular  changes 
conmion  to  the  whole  of  India.  Hence  the  barometer  gives  little  or  no 
practical  warning  of  the  approach  of  a  small  cyclone  in  the  Bay,  and 
mariners  should  therefore  rely  mainly  on  other  indications. 

The  path  of  the  cyclone  was  contrary  to  all  recorded  experience 
of  storms  in  the  Martaban  Gulf.  The  following  is  the  list  of  storms 
that  have  been  known  to  occur  in  that  portion  of  the  Bay,  taken 
from  Mr.  Blanf ord's  Catalogue  of  the  recorded  Cyclones  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengi^,  up  to  the  end  of  1876,  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.,  Bengali  1876, 
Vol.  XLVI,  Pt.  II  :— 

1340 — ^November  2l8t.     To  the  N.  E.  of  the  Andamans. 

1844— November  9th — 14th.    East  of  the  Andamans.     Encountered  by 
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the  Briton  and  Rnnnymede  troop  sliipB.     Both,  vessels  ^ere  dismasted 

and  thrown  on  the  Andamans. 
1850 — November  *  17th — 19th,     In  the  Andaman   Sea.     Passed  east  of 

Port  Blair  and  travelled  N.  N.  W. 
1864 — ^April  21st — 23rd.    A  violent  hnrricane  in  the  Gnlf  of  Marfcaban 

and  Rangoon. 
1858 — ^April  9th — 10th.    A  storm  from  the  Andamans  to  Gape  Negrais. 

Mnch  destmetion  of  property  occnrred   at   Henzada  and   Rangoon, 

betw  een  which  the  centre  passed. 

There  is  no  direct  evidence  in  this  list  that  any  of  these  storms 
passed  from  the  Martaban  Gulf  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  is,  however, 
probable  that  the  third  storm  in  the  list  did  so.  It  appears  to  be  parallel 
in  time  of  occnrrence,  and  line  of  advance,  with  the  storm  nnder  discussion. 
There  is  no  apparent  theoretical  reason  in  support  of  the  opinion  that 
a  storm  generated  in  the  Gulf  of  Mariaban  should  not  pass  into  the  Bay. 
Experience  certainly  appears  to  indicate  that  such  a  line  of  motion  is 
very  rare.  The  great  majority  of  the  cyclonic  storms  in  the  Gulf  of 
Martaban  are  generated  to  the  east  of  the  Andamans  and  north-east  of 
the  Nicobars,  and  advance  in  a  general  northerly  direction  across  the 
Bouth  coast  of  Burmah,  when  they  rapidly  break  up. 

Hence,  although  experience  is  doubtless  valuable  in  indicating  the 
probabilities  of  the  occurrence  of  cyclones,  and  their  line  of  motion,  it 
should  be  most  carefully  borne  in  mind,  that  they  are  mere  probabilities 
based,  at  the  present  time,  on  very  limited  experience,  and  that  it 
would  almost  certainly  be  misleading  and  dangerous  to  dogmatize  our 
limited  experience  into  rules  or  laws,  which  might  fail  on  their  first 
application. 

Another  feature  deserving  notice  was  the  short  period  of  its  exist- 
ence. Favourable  conditions,  according  to  the  condensation  theoiy,  were 
present  for  some  days  previous  to  the  10th.  The  log  of  the  Kwang  Tung 
for  the  7th  proves  that  there  was  no  cyclonic  vortex  in  existence  in  the 
Andaman  Sea  on  that  day.  The  various  observations  of  the  8th  and  9th 
indicate  that  cyclonic  motion  on  a  considerable  scale  had  not  commenced 
on  either  of  these  days.  The  observations  of  the  10th,  on  the  other 
hand,  establish  the  existence  of  a  small  depression  on  that  day  which 
rapidly  developed  into  a  large  atmospheric  whirl.  Hence  the  existence 
of  the  cyclonic  vortex  dates  from  the  evening  of  the  9th,  or  morning  of 
the  10th.  The  circulation  intensified  and  developed  rapidly  on  the 
evening  of  the  10th  and  morning  of  the  11th,  so  that  there  was  a  largo 
barometric  depression  and  cyclonic  circulation  on  that  day,  to  the  north- 
east of  the  Andamans.     The  cyclone  w^as  then  moving  north-westwards. 
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It  continued  to  accumulate  energy  until  the  morning  of  the  12th,  when 
the  action  of  the  land  on  the  atmospheric  motion  in  the  eastern  and 
north-eastern  portions  of  the  cyclone  retarded  the  advance  of  the  vortex, 
and  began  to  influence  the  cyclonic  motion  considerably.  This  proceeded 
at  first  slowly,  but,  as  the  storm  moved  northwards,  the  destructive  effect 
of  the  Burmese  and  Arakan  hills  increased,  so  that  the  rotatory  motion 
was  gradually  and  completely  broken  up  and  disintegrated  before  the 
afternoon  of  the  14th,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Akyab.  There  was  thus 
a  period  of  about  48  hours,  from  the  morning  of  the  10th  to  that  of 
the  12th,  during  which  the  storm  accumulated  energy.  During  the  next 
24  hours,  the  rotatory  motion  continued  almost  undiminished,  whilst  the 
motion  of  translation  was  largely  decreased.  During  the  remaining  36 
hours  of  its  existence,  the  vorticose  or  rotatory  motion  was  gradually 
diminished. 

The  force  of  the  winds  at  and  near  the  centre  (which  might  perhaps 
be  used  to  measure  the  intensity  of  the  storm)  depends  mainly  upon  the 
strength  of  the  atmospheric  disturbance  producing  the  cyclonic  motion, 
that  is,  upon  the  rate  at  which  aqueous  vapour  is  condensed  into  rain 
and  upon  the  character  and  distribution  of  the  rainfall  (i,  e.,  whether  it  is 
localized  and  concentrated  over  a  comparatively  small  area  or  diffused). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  extent  of  area  over  which  the  cyclonic  dis- 
turbance extends  appears  to  depend  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  upon  the 
length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  from  its  formation,  and  during  which  it 
has  advanced  over  the  sea  area  uninfluenced  by  the  land.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  most  extensive  cyclones  have  been  generated  in  the  centre  of  the 
Bay,  near  the  Andamans,  and  have  advanced  northwards  to  the  Bengal 
coast.  This  is  not  due  to  any  meteorological  peculiarity  of  the  Bay  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Andamans,  but  to  the  fact  that  a  cyclone 
generated  there,  and  advancing  northwards,  takes  a  longer  time  to  reach 
the  land  than  if  it  were  formed  in  any  other  part  of  the  Bay,  and  has 
therefore  a  longer  period  during  which  its  energy  can  increase. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Concluding  Remabks  on  the  Condensation  Theory. 

In  the  preceding  pages,  all  the  observations  throwing  light  on  the 
two  largest  and  most  severe  storms  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  during  the 
year  1883  have  been  given,  together  with  a  discussion  of  their  more  im- 
portant features.  It  remains  to  explain  the  chief  features  of  the  two 
storms  as  physical  phenomena,  and  hence  also  to  suggest  the  theory  of 
cyclonic  generation  and  motion  which  appears  to  be  applicable  to  them, 
and  is  consistent  with  our  knowledge  of  the  physics  of  the  atmosphere. 
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In  both  examples,  the  gresAer  portion  of  the  mass  of  air  that  was  thrown 
into  a  state  of  violent  motion  dnriag  the  storm  was  for  some  days  ante- 
cedent to  the  disturbances  almost  at  rest,  and  in  a  state  of  approximate 
equilibrium.  There  was  a  break  in  the  rains  immediately  preceding  the 
formation  of  the  first  storm,  which  is  well-known  to  be  a  period  of  light 
and  unsteady  winds  in  Bengal,  and  over  the  Head  of  the  Bay.  The  second 
storm  occurred  very  shortly  after  the  first  break  in  the  north-east  mon- 
soon rains  on  the  Goromandel  coast,  and  when,  as  the  various  observations 
prove,  winds  were  veiy  light  and  variable  over  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Bay.  Hence  the  first  and  most  striking  feature  of  these  cyclones  was, 
that  a  vast  amount  of  kinetic  energy,  or  motion,  was  rapidly  given  to  a 
large  mass  of  air  which,  previously  to  that  action,  was  in  an  almost  quies- 
cent state.  The  gradual  increase  of  the  motion  was  in  those  two  examples 
proved  from  observations  taken  by  vessels  passing  through  the  areas  of 
disturbance.  The  transformation  from  the  state  of  approximate  quiescence 
to  that  of  violent  cyclonic  motion  in  the  Bay  is  consequently  a  continu- 
ous process,  the  successive  stages  of  which  can  be  fully  traced.  And  the 
entire  development  of  these,  and  of  all  storms  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
apjiears  to  be  due  to  actions  occurring  over  the  Bay  itself,  and  not  to 
atmospheric  conditions  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  area  of 
cyclonic  disturbance. 

The  question  of  cyclone  generation  is  therefore  essentially  one  of 
transfer  of  energy.     Viewed  in  this  light  there  are  two  subjects  for 

enquiry : — 

Ist.  The  source  and  character  of  the  energy  which  is  transferred 
to  the  atmosphere,  and  transformed  into  the  kinetic  energy  of  a  mass  of 

air. 

2nd.  The  conditions  necessary  for  the  transfer  of  energy  under 
consideration. 

If  these  two  questions  are  fully  answered,  a  satisfactory  explanation 
will  be  given  of  cyclonic  generation  as  a  meteorological  problem.  The 
complete  mathematical  treatment  of  this  subject  as  a  dynamical  question 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  article. 

The  energy  which  is  transformed  during  the  generation  and  exis- 
tence of  a  cyclone,  and  which  maintains  the  cyclonic  circulation  against 
the  various  resistances  opposing  it,  and  therefore  tending  to  disinte- 
grate it,  is  undoubtedly  the  latent  heat  energy  given  out  during  the 
condensation  of  aqueous  vapour  contained  in  the  atmosphere.  In  all 
cyclones  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  that  have  hitherto  been  investigated, 
heavy  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  torrential  rain  is  the  most  pro- 
minent feature.  It  increases  in  amount  during  the  generation  of  the 
cyclone,  is  excessive  during  the  existence  of  the  cyclone  iu  its  complete 
24 
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form,  and  rapidly  decreases  duripg  the  disintegration  of  the  cyclone, 
ceasing  with  the  disappearance  of  the  cyclonic  vortex.  It  is  thns  a 
phenomenon  parallel  in  character  and  duration  with  the  cyclonic  motion 
or  disturbance. 

It  is  also  equally  certain  that  when  aqueous  vapour  is  condensed 
into  rain,  practically  the  whole  of  the  solar  thermal  energy  utilized  to 
perform  the  work  of  evaporation  is  given,  out  by  the  mass  of  vapour 
during  condensation,  and  is  transferred  to  the  adjacent  mass  of  air. 
Major  Cunningham's  Hydraulic  Experiments  at  Roorkee  appear  to 
establish  that  the  sun's  heat  under  the  most  feivouiable  conditions,  that 
is,  dry  weather  and  high  air  temperature,  does  not  evaporate  more  than 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  per  diem  from  the  surface  of  slowly  moving  water. 
The  inverse  process  of  condensation,  in  consequence  of  certain  features 
of  air  motion  dependent  on  rain&ll,  usually  proceeds  much  more 
rapidly,  and  frequently  restores  the  aqueous  vapour  in  the  form  of 
rain  to  the  earth's  surfebce  at  the  rate  of  one  to  two  inches  per  hour. 
Prolonged  rain&ll  at  the  rate  of  10  to  80  inches  per  diem  for  periods 
varying  from  24  to  72  hours  are  by  no  means  uncommon  during  the 
passage  of  the  larger  cyclones  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  across  the  Bengal 
or  Madras  coasts.  It  is  probable,  judging  from  the  expressions  used  by 
sailors  to  describe  the  rain&ll  during  cyclones  in  the  Bay,  that  it  is  more 
intense  and  prolonged  than  on  land. 

If  we  therefore  compare  the  rates  at  which  evaporation  and  condensap 
tion  can  occur,  it  is  certain  that  the  energy  released  during  the  act  of  con- 
densation is  transferred  to  the  atmosphere  with  very  great  rapidity  during 
heavy  rainfall  and  probably  at  a  rate  occasionally  amounting  to  100,  200, 
or  even  400  times  that  at  which  it  was  absorbed  during  the  process 
of  evaporation.  The  effect  of  a  continuous  Ml  of  20  or  30  inches  of 
rain  over  any  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  would,  on  the  assumption 
of  Major  Cunningham's  results,  be  equivalent  to  that  of  a  sun  250  times 
as  powerful  as  our  present  luminary  acting  directly  on  the  mass  of 
the  atmosphere  above  the  area  of  rainfall,  instead  of  indirectly  by  means 
of  convection  currents  due  to  the  heating  of  the  earth's  land  surfiice. 
The  action  is  also  usually  continuous,  and  is  not  interrupted,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  direct  solar  action,  by  the  succession  of  night  and  day. 
There  is  therefore  the  strongest  probability  that  so  powerful  a  disturbing 
action  can  produce  veiy  large  and  rapidly  accumulating  effects  on  the 
mass  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  affected  and  influenced  by  it  in  a  com- 
paratively short  space  of  time. 

There  hence  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  energy  transferred  to 
the  atmosphere  during  heavy  rainfall  is  veiy  large,  and  that  the  source 
of  the  energy  thus  indicated  is  adequate  from  every  point  6i  view  to 
account  for  the  production  of  the  largest  and  most  intense  cyclonic  cir- 
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cnlations.  Other  canses  of  the  (origin  of  cyclones  have  been  assigned, 
as,  for  instance,  differences  of  pressure,  friction  between  parallel  winds 
blowing  from  opposite  directions,  &c,y  but  the  slightest  consideration  seems 
to  show  that  none  of  these  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  enormous  and 
continuous  transfer  of  energy  that  occurs  during  the  prolonged  existence 
of  a  large  cyclone.  The  strongest  argument  against  these  theories,  in  the 
case  of  cyclones  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  is,  that  experience  has  established 
that  the  larger  the  cyclone,  the  smaller  are  the  antecedent  differences  of 
pressure,  and  the  feebler  are  the  winds  blowing  from  opposite  directions, 
immediately  before  the  formation  of  the  cyclonic  vortex. 

The  following  statements  based  on  the  preceding  remarks  hence  give 
the  answer  to  the  first  part  of  the  required  explanation.  When  water  is 
converted  into  aqueous  vapour  on  the  large  scale  at  the  earth's  surface, 
thermal  energy,  derived  from  the  sun,  performs  the  work  of  evaporation, 
and  is  hence  transformed.  The  aqueous  vapour  thus  produced  possesses  an 
equivalent  amount  of  energy,  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  which 
it  retains,  so  long  as  it  continues  in  the  vaporous  condition.  When  it  is 
reconverted  into  water,  or  condensed  as  rain,  this  portion  of  its  total 
energy  is  given  out,  and  transferred  to  the  air.  The  modus  operandi 
of  this  transfer  is  a  matter  of  no  importance  in  the  present  enquiry. 
Also,  in  all  cases  when  the  rainMl  is  heavy,  and  prolonged  for  a  con« 
siderable  time,  the  energy  is  given  out  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate 
than  that  at  which  it  was  absorbed  during  the  process  of  evaporation. 
Hence  heavy  and  prolonged  rainfall  may  give  rise  to  a  powerful,  persis- 
tent, and  continuously  accumulating  disturbance  on  the  adjacent  atmos- 
phere, and,  therefore,  produce  violent  and  extensive  air  motion.  In  virtue 
of  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  the  motion  will  be  rotatoiy.  Pro- 
longed heavy  local  rainfall  is  hence  an  adequate  and  sufficient  cause.  It 
is,  moreover,  the  only  known  cause  which  is  equal  or  similar  in  amount 
to  the  effect,  and  hence  there  are  strong  reasons  for  assuming  that  it  is  the 
motive  power  which  produces  the  peculiar  motion  of  the  atmosphere  called 
cyclonic  circulation  on  the  large  scale.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  most  powerful 
disturbing  action  to  which  the  air  is  subject,  and  the  consequent  motion 
of  the  air  is,  when  the  rainfall  and  consequent  disturbance  are  excesmve, 
the  most  violent  in  its  character  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

The  history  of  the  two  cyclones  has  shewn  most  fully  that  heavy 
rain&U  over  the  area  of  cyclonic  motion  or  disturbance  was  a  charac- 
teristic feature,  and  that  in  this  respect  they  confirm  previous  experience. 
Hence  the  source  of  the  energy  of  these  two  cyclones  was  almost  cer- 
tainly that  which  we  have  indicated  in  the  previous  statement,  that  is 
the  latent  heat  energy  of  the  aqueous  vapour  derived  previously  from 
the  sun,  and  transferred  to  the  atmosphere  during  the  process  of  oon-i 
densation. 
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As  raiJifall  does  not  always  appear  to  produce  cyclonic  motion,  it  is 
clear  that,  althoogh  rainfall  may  be  the  sonrce  of  energy,  it  is  only  when 
the  rain&U  occnrs  under  special  conditions  that  the  accompanying  air 
motion  increases  and  accumulates  in  the  peculiar  manner  necessary 
to  give  rise  to  a  large  and  intense  cyclonic  circulation.  Experience 
has  shown  that  the  following  conditions,  which  can  be  proved  to  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  formation  of  cyclones,  are  always  present  before 
and  during  the  generation  of  cyclones  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal : — 

1st.  The  establishment  and  prevalence  of  a  humid  current  over  the 
extreme  south  of  the  Bay,  which  brings  up  large  quantities  of  aqueous 
vapour  into  the  centre  or  north  of  the  Bay. 

2nd.  The  occurrence  of  approximate  uniformity  of  meteorological 
conditions,  more  especially  of  pressure,  over  the  coasts  of  the  Bay,  and 
frequently  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Bay. 

3rd.  The  prevalence  of  light  and  variable  winds  over  Bengal  and 
the  coasts  of  the  Bay,  and  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Bay  extend- 
ing from  the  Bengal  coast  southwards.  This  condition  is  practically 
identical  with  the  previous,  as  both  are  due  to,  and  accompany,  the  same 
general  atmospheric  conditions. 

4th.  The  absence  of  rainfaU,  and  the  prevalence  of  clear  skies  with 
fine  weather,  over  the  north  and  centre  of  the  Bay,  and  in  Bengal. 

The  relative  importance  of  these  conditions  will  be  evident  on  very 
brief  consideration.  The  first  is  evidently  necessary  to  supply  the  aque- 
ous vapour  in  sufficiently  large  amounts  to  give  rise  to  continuous  heavy 
rainfall  over  such  a  large  area  as  is  covered  by  a  considerable  cyclonic 
disturbance.  The  Bay  of  Bengal  is  not  a  large  enough  evaporating  area 
to  afford  such  a  supply.  Hence  cyclonic  storms  are  only  formed  in  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  when  there  is  a  humid  current  blowing  into  it  from, 
the  Indian  Ocean.  This  occurs  only  during  the  south-west  mon- 
soon period,  when  the  south-west  winds  blowing  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Bay  are  the  northward  continuation  beyond  the  Equator  of  the  south- 
east Trade  Winds  of  the  Southern  Tropics.  That  such  is  the  case  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  isuct  that  cyclonic  storms  on  the  large  scale 
are  entirely  restricted  to  that  portion  of  the  year  when  south-west  mon- 
soon winds  are  blowing  over  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  Bay,  that  is,  from, 
the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of  December.  It  is  also  shown  by  the 
fact  that,  at  the  commencement  and  termination  of  the  south-west  mon- 
soon period,  any  cyclones  that  are  generated,  form  in  the  south  of  the 
Bay,  whilst  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  or  during  the  height  of 
the  south-west  monsoon,  they  form  near  the  Head  of  the  Bay.  In  short, 
the  area  of  cyclonic  generation  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  depends  mainly 
upon  the  season,  and  travels  northwards  or  southwards,  according  as  the 
south-west  monsoon  is  advancing  or  retreating  over  the  Bay. 
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The  remaining  conditions  appear  to  be  necessary  in  order  that  the 
rain&ll  may  occur  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  give  rise  to  and  produce  an 
atmospheric  whirl.  It  is  evident  that  if  rainfall  tends  to  set  np  rotatory 
motion  in  the  air,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  rotatory  motion  on  the 
large  scale  that  there  should  not  be  several  separate  centres  of  rainfall 
and  disturbance,  each  producing  its  own  rotatory  or  cyclonic  action,  and 
therefore  interfering  with  the  others.  It  is  essential  that  the  rainfall 
should  be  localized  and  concentrated,  that  it  should  continue  for  some 
time  over  a  comparatively  small  area,  and  be  confined  to  that  area.  The 
more  perfectly  this  is  realized,  and  the  longer  this  continues,  the  greater 
will  be  the  accumulated  disturbance.  In  order  that  the  rainfall  may 
occur  over  the  same  area  for  such  a  considerable  period  as  to  permit  of 
the  continuous  accumulation  of  action,  it  is  evident  that  ascensional 
motion  should  mainly  occur  there,  and  hence  that,  previously,  there  should 
be  little  horizontal  motion  of  the  air,  and  therefore  very  slight  differences 
of  pressure  at  the  sea  level.  The  necessity  for  the  further  conditions 
IB  hence  also  evident. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  conditions  were  fulfilled  in  the  case  of 
both  storms,  more  completely  (as  might  have  been  anticipated)  in  the 
case  of  the  second  storm,  when  the  south-west  monsoon  current  was 
weaker  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  first  storm.  The  history  and 
discussion  thus  fully  bear  out  the  existence  of  the  conditions  immediately 
antecedent  to  the  two  storms  which  the  condensation  theory  asserts  to  be 
necessary  for  the  initiation  and  generation  of  a  cyclonic  storm  in  the 
Bay. 

The  preceding  remarks  hence  indicate  that  the  energy  given  out 
during  the  process  of  aqueous  vapour  condensation  on  the  large  scale  is 
the  motive  power  of  cyclones,  and  that  the  rain&,ll  must  be  localized  and 
concentrated  over  a  considerable  area,  for  a  period  of  one  or  more 
days,  in  order  to  produce  the  continuous  and  rapid  accumulation  of 
energy  which  characterizes  a  large  cyclonic  disturbance.  Experience  has 
also  shown  that  the  conditions  which  the  condensation  theory  suggests 
as  being  essential  for  the  occurrence  of  continuous  and  prolonged  local 
rainfall  over  a  portion  of  the  Bay  are  exactly  those  which  are  present 
before  and  during  all  cyclonic  storms  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  that  they 
are  more  fully  marked  before  the  occurrence  of  the  larger  than  of  the 
smaller  cyclones  of  the  Bay.  It  is,  moreover,  these  antecedent  conditions 
which  form  the  only  test  or  indication  of  the  possible  or  probable  early 
formation  of  cyclones  in  the  Bay,  and  which  are  utilized  in  the  preparation 
of  the  daily  weather  Reports  issued  by  the  India  and  Bengal  Meteorolo- 
gical Departments. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES  H— X. 

The  plates  giye  the  weather  charUi  for  eaoh  day  dnring  the  whole  period 
corered  by  the  two  stormg  of  1888  deeoiibed  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  curved 
Unes  or  isobars  indioate  the  distribntion  of  pressure.  Along  any  one  of  these  lines, 
the  estimated  air  pressure  at  the  sea-leyel  (as  determined  from  the  reading  of  the 
barometer)  is  the  same.  Hence  no  change  of  pressure  occurs  along  these  lines,  and 
the  change  of  pressure  is  greatest  perpendicularly  across  these  lines.  The  rate  of 
change  is  most  rapid  where  the  lines  are  nearest  together.  As  the  difference  of  air 
pressure  between  oonsecutiye  lines  is  the  same,  the  rate  of  increase  or  decrease  of 
pressure  is  inyersely  proportional  to  the  distance  between  consecutive  lines.  The 
isobars  form  closed  curves  about  the  centre  of  a  cyclonic  disturbance.  Hence  the 
position  of  the  oyolonio  yortez  on  any  day  is  at  once  determined  by  an  inspection  of 
the  charts.  The  probable  path  is  determined  by  joining  these  positions  by  lines. 
The  direction  of  the  air  motion  near  the  earth's  surface  is  determined  by  the  winds, 
which  are  shown  by  arrows  flying  with  the  wind,  or  pointing  to  the  direction 
towards  which  the  moving  air  is  advancing.  Small  circles  (  o  )  indioate  a  calm  at 
the  hour  of  observation. 

The  charts  give  the  distribution  of  pressure  and  wind  directions  at  10  A.  M.  of 
each  day.  They  are  based  on  the  10  ▲.  M .  observations  taken  at  the  land  meteoro- 
logical stations,  and  on  the  8  ▲.  m.  or  noon  observations  taken  on  board  the  ships 
which  have  furnished  logs  of  the  weather  experienced  by  them  in  the  Bay  during 
either  storm,  allowance  being  made,  wherever  at  is  possible,  for  the  difference  of  time 
between  the  two  sets  of  observations. 
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To  the  coal-miner,  or  to  the  mere  geological  surveyor,  the  exact  corre- 
lation of  the  rocks  in  different  parts  of  the  world  is  of  little  importance. 
Little  does  the  mine-owner  reck  of  whether  his  coal  does  or  does  not  be- 
long to  the  carboniferous  era  so  long  as  it  is  saleable  at  a  profit,  nor  need 
the  geologist,  asked  to  survey  and  report  on  a  coalfield,  trouble  his  head 
about  this  ;  but,  to  one  who  would  unravel  the  physics  or  the  history  of 
the  earth,  the  solution  of  this  problem  may  well  be  of  paramount  impor- 
tance, though  unfortunately  often  impossible  of  attainment ;  generally, 
one  might  almost  say  always,  he  has  to  depend  on  fossils,  but  the  answers 
these  give  are  often  contradictory  or  Delphic  in  their  obscurity ;  at  no 
tune  should  they  be  too  literally  interpreted,  but,  like  the  cutcherry 
gong  in  an  Indian  station,  must  be  made  the  most  of  as  the  only 
available  substitute  for  a  more  accurate  timepiece.  But  just  as  in 
this  city  where  there  are  many  thousand  timepieces  of  various  descrip- 
tions, of  which  probably  no  two  keep  identical  time,  every  day  the  time- 
ball  falls  and  the  signal  gun  is  fired  to  let  all  who  may  be  concerned 
know  that  it  is  one  o'clock ;  so  in  the  past  time-signals  have  been  given 
throughout  the  earth,  by  which  we  can  determine  the  contemporaneity 
of  the  strata  in  which  their  records  have  been  preserved.  Of  this  nature 
would  be  a  wide  spread  glacial  epoch  comparable  to  that  which  in  the 
25 
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recent  past  has  affected  both  hemispheres  of  the  globe,  but,  as  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  such  have  occurred  at  various  periods  in  the 
history  of  the  earth,  we  are  dependent  on  the  otherwise  less  accurate 
palsBontological  evidence  for  determining  whether  the  strata  shewing 
signs  of  glacial  action  can  have  been  deposited  at  the  same  period  or 
must  belong  to  widely  separated  geological  epochs. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  of  all  forms  of  palsdontological  evidence 
the  most  trustworthy  is  that  afforded  by  the  marine  moUusca.  Inha- 
biting as  they  do  an  element  of  more  uniform  temperature,  and  of 
which  every  part  is  in  continuous  if  circuitous  connection  with  the  rest, 
it  is  but  natural  that  they  should  be  more  uniform  in  character  than  the 
fauna  of  the  land,  while  the  simplicity  of  their  structure,  greater  than 
that  found  among  vertebrates  or  higher  invertebrates,  renders  them  less 
liable  to  change  through  alteration  of  the  conditions  under  which  they 
live.  On  the  other  hand,  this  very  stability  of  organism  renders  them 
useless  for  the  exact  correlation  of  strata  far  separated  from  each  other  ; 
for  mere  determination  of  homotaxy,  even  did  this  exist  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  term  was  originally  intended  to  bear,  would  be  but  of  little  value 
to  the  physical  geologist,  to  whom  the  terms  *  Jurassic '  or  *  Carbonifer- 
ous,' if  determined  merely  on  paladontological  grounds,  are  as  meaningless, 
for  determination  of  dates  in  the  history  of  the  earth,  as  the  analogous 
terms  *  Stone  Age '  and  *  Bronze  Age  *  are  for  determining  periods  in 
the  history  of  the  human  race. 

But,  if  the  evidence  afforded  by  marine  mollusca  is  not  sufficiently 
accurate  and  trustworthy,  how  much  more  is  this  true  of  that  afforded 
by  the  terrestrial  fauna  and  flora.  True,  the  duration  of  the  existence  of 
a  species  of  cycad,  conifer,  and,  possibly,  even  a  fern  may  be  shorter  on 
the  average  than  that  of  a  species  of  mollusc,  and  to  this  extent  it  may 
be  a  more  accurate  index  of  contemporaneity ;  but  it  is  comparatively 
seldom  that  identical  species  are  found  in  far  separated  deposits,  and 
palaeontologists  have  consequently  to  depend  mainly  on  what  are  called 
*  allied  species.'  Now  the  hard  parts  of  animals,  which  in  almost  every 
case  are  all  that  are  preserved  to  us,  give,  for  the  most  part,  a  very 
true  and  real  indication  of  the  affinity  of  the  animal  to  which  they 
belonged,  while,  from  the  leaf  of  a  tree  or  the  frond — generally  barren 
or  with  the  fructification  obliterated  in  fossilization — of  a  fern,  little  or 
nothing  can  be  gleaned  of  the  relationship  of  the  plant  to  which  it  origi- 
nally belonged  ;  thus  no  one  would  doubt  that  two  specimens  of  Terebra- 
tula  or  Ammonite,  declared  by  a  competent  palaeontologist  to  belong  to 
the  same  species,  wotdd,  if  we  could  recover  their  soft  parts,  still  prove  to 
belong  to  the  same  or  very  closely  allied  species,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  lately  been  informed,  by  a  palseobotanist  whose  competence  none 
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can  doubt,  that  the  Indian  and  Australian  forms  of  the  celebrated 
Glossoptens  hrowniana,  long  believed  to  belong  to  the  same  species, 
differ  so  widely  in  their  fructification  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
can  be  included  in  the  same  family,  and  that  they  must  certainly  belong 
to  different  genera.* 

As  an  instance  of  uncertainty  of  palsBontological  evidence,  T  need  only 
quote  the  well-known  case  of  the  XJmia  and  Katrol  beds  of  Kutch,  where 
beds  containing  a  fl9ra  with  a  well-marked  Lower  Oolite  facies  overlie 
other  beds  in  which  the  fauna  is  equally  distinctly  Upper  Oolite  in  type  ; 
another  case  that  might  be  quoted  is  that  of  the  Bajmahal  and  Damuda 
floras ;  in  the  Rajmahal  flora,  there  are,  out  of  47  speciesf  in  all,  26  which 
are  identical  with  or  allied  toj  European  species :  of  these,  fifteen  are 
represented  in  the  Rhaatic  beds  of  Europe,  one  species  being  hardly 
distinguishable  from  the  European  form  :  seven  are  represented  by 
Palaeozoic  species,  two  belonging  to  an  exclusively  PaleBozoic  genus 
(Eremopteris),  while  another  (Macrotoeniopteris  lata)  is,  on  Dr.  Peistman- 
teFs  own  admission,  so  like  the  Permian  Tceniopteris  ahnormis  as  to  bo 
almost  undistinguishable :  two  species  only  are  allied  to  Liassic  forms, 
and  of  these  one  is  also  represented  in  the  Rheetic  :  five  species  are  re- 
presented in  the  Lower  Oolite  of  Europe,  two  by  identical  forms,  while,  of 
the  other  three,  one  is  also  related  to  a  Carboniferous,  and  the  other 
two  to  Rhastic,  species.  From  this,  an  impartial  observer  would  be  in- 
clined to  place  the  flora  as  certainly  not  later  than  Rhsefcic,  but,  as  on  this 
point  the  talented  palaeontologist  of  the  Geological  Survey  has  expressed 
a  very  positive  opinion  that  the  flora  is  Liassic  in  facies,  I  must  perforce 

•  PalsBontologia  Indica,  Fossil  Flora  of  the  Lower  Gondwanas,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  103 
In  this  connection,  I  may  quote  Dr.  Feistmantel  as  follows : — after  noting  the  difference 
in  the  fructification  of  the  two  forms,  he  adds  *  so  that  I  would  be  quite  justified  in 
placing  these  in  a  separate  genus  altogether  and  thus  disposing  of  the  difficulty  in 
determining  the  age  of  our  Damuda  series  owing  to  the  correlation  of  the  Indian 
Australian  species."  An  easy  way  of  *  disposing  of  the  difficulty  *  forsooth,  but  my 
colleague  can  hardly  have  perceived  the  full  force  of  these  words  when  he  penned 
them,  for,  carried  to  their  legitimate  conclusion,  they  cut  away  the  ground  on  which 
alone  palseobotanists  can  base  their  claim  for  the  acceptance  of  fossil  plants  as  a 
means  of  correlating  distant  deposits.  The  lesson  to  be  learnt  is  rather  that  the 
conclusions  of  even  the  ablest  palsDobotanists  must,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
material  they  have  to  work  with,  be  received  with  caution,  and  that  generic  and  speclfio 
names  of  fossil  plants  do  not  necessarily  represent  any  real  affinity,  and  that  in  some 
cases  the  latter  and  in  most  cases  the  former  are  names  merely  and  nothing  more. 

t  Here  and  elsewhere,  except  where  the  reverse  is  distinctly  stated,  I  owe  my 
palsBontological  facts  to  Dr.  O.  Felstmantel's  writings  in  the  publications  of  tha 
Geological  Survey  of  India. 

X  I  nse  this  term  in  the  same  sense  as  it  is  used  by  palsBobotanists ;  it  may 
well  be  that  some  of  thude  '  allied  specIcB  '   have  nu  real  eouuection  with  each  other. 
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bow  to  iuB  opinion,  a  feat  I  can  the  more  easily  perform  that  the  exact 
determination  of  the  age  of  the  Bajmahal  series  is  irrelevant  to  my 
present  purpose,  this  being  merely  to  point  out  that  the  flora,  judged  by 
European  standards,  is  of  an  extremely  heterogeneous  character. 

Turning  now  to  the  Damudas,  we  find  that,  out  of  a  total  63  species, 
only  twenty  shew  any  affinity  to  European  forms  :  of  these,  six  are  repre- 
seated  by  Rhastic  species,  two  of  which  are  identical  in  Europe  and  in 
India :  eight  are  represented  in  Jurassic  beds,  one  being  identical  with  a 
species  from  the  Yorkshire  Oolite,  and  two  have  their'nearest  allies  amon^ 
living  forms :  while,  of  those  which  are  related  to  species  older  than  th.e 
Rhaetic,  two  are  represented  in  the  Permian,  and  two  only  are  repre- 
sented by  allied  species  in  the  Trias.  The  flora  of  the  Damudas  is  thus 
seen  to  be  as  heterogeneous  in  its  character  as  that  of  the  Rajmahals  and, 
like  that  of  the  latter,  would  naturally  be  attributed  to  a  Rhastic  age,  yet 
the  two  series  are  not  merely  separated  by  a  break  in  the  stratification,  but 
the  two  floras  are  so  contrasted  in  their  characters  that,  whereas  the 
Damuda  flora  is  almost  exclusively  composed  of  ferns,  that  of  the  Raj- 
mahals is  markedly  the  preponderance  of  cycads,  and,  of  all  the  Rajma- 
hal  species,  three  only  are  represented  in  the  Damudas  and  those  bj 
'*  allied  species.''  These  beds  have  been  classed  by  Dr.  Feistmantel  as 
Ti-iassic,  and  the  probabilities  in  favour  of  their  being  contemporaneous 
in  the  Trias  of  Europe  are  about  the  same  as  those  in  favour  of  a  Liassic 
age  for  the  Rajmahals  or  a  RhsBtic  age  for  either  of  the  two,  but  this 
is  all  that  can  safely  be  said. 

Turning  now  to  the  Kach  flora,  which,  whether  we  judge  from  the 
associated  marine  fauna  or  from  the  flora  itself,  is  of  Oolitic  age,  we 
find,  out  of  a  total  of  27  (excluding  Algee)  species,  18  are  represented  by 
identical  or  allied  species  in  Europe,  four  are  identical  with  European 
Oolitic  species,  of  which,  however,  one  ranges  down  to  the  Rhsetic,  nine 
more  forms  are  related  to  European  Oolitic  species,  while  four  only  are 
related  to  species  older  than  the  Oolite  and  in  two  cases  at  least  the  re- 
lationship is  not  very  close ;  we  have  here,  then,  a  much  closer  relation 
with  a  definite  European  flora  than  is  the  case  with  the  Damuda  and 
Rajmahal  beds,  and  this,  as  I  shall  presently  shew,  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  unravelling  the  history  of  the  Gondwana  age. 

In  Australia,  there  is  a  series  of  plant-bearing  beds  whose  flora  shews 
many  affinities  with  that  of  the  Indian  Gondwanas,  but  which  range  over 
a  more  extensive  period  of  time,  and  are  marked,  both  at  their  upper  and 
at  their  lower  limits,  by  the  association  of  the  plants  with  marine  fossils.* 

*  Conf,  principally  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  Remarks  on  the  Sedimentary  forma- 
tions of  New  South  Wales,  4th  edition,  and  Dr.  O.  Feistmantel  in  PaliBontographiea, 
1878  (Appendix). 
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At  the  base  of  the  series,  are  beds  whose  marine  fanna  indicates  a 
Deyonian  age ;  above  these,  come  beds  which  contain  a  flora  consisting 
principallj  of  such  genera  as  Lejpidodendron^  Bhacopteris,  and  Catamites^ 
among  which  occurs  a  single  species  of  Olossopteris*  Above  these,  bat 
still  below  beds  in  which  a  marine  fauna  of  Carboniferous  type  is  found, 
there  is  a  flora  which,  judged  by  European  standards,  is  Mezozoic  in 
&cies.  At  the  top  of  the  Newcastle  series,  to  which  the  beds  just  men* 
tioned  belong,  a  more  abundant  flora  is  found,  which  presents  many  re- 
lationships to  that  of  our  Indian  Damudas  :  in  both,  Glossopteris  is  a  do- 
minant type,  both  contain  the  Glossopteris  hrovmiana  and  two  other 
species  allied  to  Damuda  forms :  Sphenopteris,  which  in  the  New- 
castle beds  is  represented  by  six  species,  is .  only  represented  in  the 
Damudas  by  one  (8.  polymorpha,  Fstm.),  which,  however,  is  said  to  be 
more  closely  allied  to  the  Australian  S,  alata  than  to  any  European 
form :  the  only  species  of  Phyllotheca  is  allied  to  the  Damuda  P.  incUca^ 
and  the  common  occurrence  of  Vertehraria  in  both  is  another  link.  That 
this  relationship  is  not  so  close  as  was  at  one  time  believed,  I  readily 
admit,  but  nevertheless  the  relationship  is  real,  and,  though  it  may  be 
presumptuous  to  express  an  opinion  at  variance  with  that  of  the 
talented  paleontologist  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  I  must  say 
that  to  me  the  relationship  seems  far  closer  than  that  which  unites 
the  Damudas  to  the  Trias  of  Europe. 

Above  the  Newcastle  beds,  come  the  Hawskbury  beds,  which  have 
yielded  but  two  species  of  ferns,  one  of  which  (Sphenopteris  alata,  Bgt.), 
however,  is  allied  to  a  Damuda  species.  Above  the  Hawksbury,  come 
the  Wianamatta  beds,  which  have  yielded  six  species  of  plants,  no 
less  than  three  of  which  are  allied  to  Damuda  forms. 

It  is  thus  evidently  impossible  to  correlate,  on  palaeontological 
grounds  alone,  these  beds  directly  with  any  of  our  Indian  horizons,  but, 
like  the  Indian  Talchirs,  the  Hawksbury  beds  contain  certain  beds  of  fine 
clay  through  which  boulders  of  all  sizes  are  scattered  promiscuously  in 
a  manner  that  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  agency  of  floating  ice.  In 
Victoria,  there  are  beds  which  similarly  indicate  the  existence  of  a  severe 
climate  at  the  time  of  their  deposition,  and  these — the  Bacchus  Marsh  beds 
— have  yielded  three  species  of  OangamopteriSf  of  which  one  is  identical 
with,  and  the  other  two  are  closely  allied  to,  Talchir  species.  The  Bacchus 
Harsh  beds  have  not  yielded  a  single  species  common  to  themselves  and 
to  the  Hawksbury  beds,  but  this  is  of  little  importance,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  suppose  that  the  entire  flora  of  the  Bacchus  Marsh  period  consisted 

*  There  is  some  doubt  attaching  to  the  correctness  of  this  statement.  The 
Olossopteris  was  obtained  from  a  different  locality  and  possibly  from  a  newer  series 
of  beds  than  the  others. 
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of  three  species  of  Oangamopteris,  or  that  of  the  Hawksbury  period  to 
have  been  limited  to  two  species  of  ferns.  But,  if  not  directly  referable 
to  the  same  epoch  by  their  contained  fossils,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  are  on  the  same  horizon,  for,  in  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  Newcastle 
series,  two  species  of  Gangamopterts  are  found,  one  identical  with,  and  the 
other  allied  to,  species  from  the  Bacchus  Marsh  sandstones  of  Victoria, 
while  the  beds  above  the  Hawksbury  series  in  New  South  Wales  can  bo 
correlated  with  those  which  overlie  the  Bacchus  Marsh  beds  in  Victoria 
by  the  occurrence  of  Pecopteris  australis,  Morr.  and  Tcenopteris  daintreeij 
McCoy  in  both.  The  presence  of  beds  indicating  glacial  action  in 
both  and  the  absence  of  similar  beds  in  the  associated  strata  further 
prove  their  absolute  contemporaneity ;  and  by  an  extension  of  the  same 
reasoning  we  may  assign  the  Talchirs  of  India  to  the  same  glacial  epoch. 

The  palsaontological  relations  of  the  Gondwanas  with  the  Karoo  and 
Uitenhage  series  of  South  Africa  are  much  simpler  than  with  the  Ausha- 
lian  formations.  From  the  upper  part  of  the  Karoo  beds,  which  uncon- 
f ormably  overlie  strata  containing  an  Upper  Palsaozoic  fauna,  a  limited  flora 
of  but  five  species  has  been  obtained.  Of  these  five,  one  is  Olossopteris  brow- 
ntana,  another,  Bictyopteris  ?  simplex,  Tate,  is,  according  to  Dr.  Feist- 
mantel,  allied  to  Glossopteris  damndica,  Fstm.,  and  Buhidgea  m^ickayi  is, 
on  the  same  authority,  probably  a  Oangamopteris ;  in  addition  to  these,  Tate 
gives  a  species  of  Phyllotkeca,  but  the  identification  is  doubted  by  Dr. 
Feistmantel.*  Associated  with  these,  there  is  an  abundant  and  peculiar 
Reptilian  i^una  with  Dicynodon  as  a  dominant  type,  a  genus  not  known 
elsewhere,  except  from  the  Panchet  subdivision  of  the  Damuda  in  India. 
In  the  overlying  Uitenhage  series,  there  is  a  flora  consisting  of  eleven 
determinable  species ;  of  these  one  species  of  ferns  is  also  found  in  the 
Rajmahals,  while  two,  and  possibly  three,  species  of  ferns  and  one  conifer 
are  closely  allied  to  Rajmahal  forms-f  These  Uitenhage  plants  are 
associated  with  beds  containing  an  Oolitic  marine  fauna.  The  palaeonto- 
logy of  these  beds  suflBciently  indicates  a  parallelism  with  the  Gond- 
wanas, and,  in  confirmation  of  this,  we  find,  at  the  base  of  the  Karoo 
series,  an  undispiitably  glacial  boulder  bed,  J  which  we  shall  be  justified 
in  assigning  to  the  same  epoch  as  those  of  the  Talchirs  in  India  and  of 
the  Hawksbury  and  Bacchus  Marsh  beds  in  Australia. 

Viewing  these  circumstances,  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that 
these  glacial  boulder  clays  of  Africa,  India,  and  Australia  represent  one 
and  the  same  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  earth  and  are,  as  strictly  as  the 
word  can  be  applied,  of  contemporaneoas,  if  not  absolutely  coeval,  origin. 

•  Q.  J.  G.  S.,  XXIII,  140,  PaloBontographica,  1878,  p.  lU. 

t  Q.  J.  G.  S.,  XXIII,  p.  140. 

J  Q.  J.  G.  S.,  XXVII,  58  and  535. 
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And  farther,  as  in  every  case  the  palssontological  eyidence  indicates  that 
these  glacial  beds  are  of  late  Palesozoic  or  early  Secondary  age,  I  think 
it  is  probable  that,  as  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Blanford,  they 
are  of  the  same  age  as  the  Permian  boulder  clays  of  Europe.* 

Having  thus  obtained  a  common  era  in  the  geological  history  of 
these  three  countries  (India,  Africa,  and  Australia),  we  are  able  to  examine 
their  history  in  an  intelligent  manner.     The  first  thing  noticeable  is  that, 
in  Australia,  at  a  period  corresponding  fairly  to  the  Devonian,  both  the 
fauna  and  the  flora  were,  judged  by  European  standards,  of  a  Palaaozoic 
type.     Later  on,  probably  in  Lower  Carboniferous  times,  there  appears, 
among  species  of  L&pidodeiulron,  Bhacojpterisy  and  Catamites^  which,  in 
Europe,  are  found  in  rocks  of  Carboniferous  age,  a  single  species  of 
Glossopteris,  the  forerunner  of  a  newer  flora  destined  to  supplant  the 
older  forms.     In  the  Newcastle  (Upper  Carboniferous)  beds,  this  flora  has 
completely  eusted  the  older  forms,  and,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  shews 
considerable  relationship  to  that  of  the  Damudas  in  India.     Yet,  i£  the 
Talchirs  and  the  Bacchus  Marsh  beds  are  really  of  contemporaneous 
origin  as  was  first  suggested  by  Dr.  Feistmantel,  and  if  the  Bacchus 
Marsh  and  Hawskbury  beds  are  also  contemporaneous  (and  the  presence 
of  traces  of  glacial  action  in  all  three  is  at  least  presumptive  evidence 
in  favour  of  this  conclusion),  the  Damudas  must  be  of  very  much  later 
date  than  the  Newcastle  beds,  and  we  have  to  explain  why  it  is  that 
the  Newcastle  flora  left  Australia  when  it  did,  and  why  it  or  its  descen- 
dants lingered  on  in  India,  and,  as  I  propose  to  shew,  spread  over  what 
is  now  the  Old  World  producing  important  modifications  in  its  flora. 

It  is  possible  to  suppose  that  the  Newcastle  flora  required  a  warm 
— ^though  from  internal  evidence  one  would  rather  look  upon  it  as  indi- 
cating a  cool  temperate — climate ;  that,  on  the  advent  of  more  severe  con- 
ditions, it  migrated  towards  the  Equator  and  remained  there,  not  merely 
through  a  period  of  extreme  severity,  but  through  a  further  period,  when 
the  climate  was  cooler  than  it  had  been  during  the  deposition  of  the 
Newcastle  beds,  and  during  which  a  flora  more  suited  to  the  latitude 
flourished  in  Australia.  But  there  are  so  many  objections  to  this  hypo- 
thesis that  it  can  hardly  be  tenable,  and,  however  wild  my  alternative 
hypothesis  may  be  thought,  I  hope  to  prove  that  it  is  really  the  more 
probable  of  the  two. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  to  account  for  the  prevalence  of  glacial 
conditions  at  a  low  level  in  India  even  within  the  tropics.  This  was  not 
paralleled  during  the  last  glacial  period,  for  even  the  erratics  of  the 
Petwar  are  10  degrees  beyond  the  tropics  and  2,000  feet  above  the  level 

•  This  rorrelation  of  the  Indian,  African,  and  European  boulder  beds  has  been 
suggested  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Blanford,  Q.  J.  G.  S.,  XXI,  p.  519. 
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of  the  sea,  while  the  Petwar  was  certainly  not  less  elevated  during  the 
glacial  period  than  it  is  now.  Further,  the  glacial  deposits  in  India  are 
fax  better  developed,  and,  to  judge  from  the  descriptions,  must  be  far 
thicker  and  represent  a  much  longer  period  of  time  during  which  the 
climate  was  severe  than  those  in  Australia.  Yet  tbe  glacial  deposits  of 
New  South  Wales  are  10°  further  from  the  Equator  than  the  Indian,  so 
that,  if  we  might  shift  the  Equator  some  10°  further  south  between  India 
and  Australia,  observed  facts  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  what 
one  would  expect  than  can  be  the  case  if  we  are  compelled  to  assume 
the  Equator  fixed  throughout  all  time. 

But,  if  we  try  to  compare  the  facts  observed  in  Australia  and  Africa, 
we  are  landed  in  a  still  greater  difficulty,  for,  lying  as  they  do  on  about  the 
same  parallel  of  South  Latitude,  the  glacial  beds  are  more  strongly  de- 
veloped in  Africa  even  than  in  India ;  and,  as  we  can  hardly  suppose  the 
greater  severity  of  climate  to  be  due  to  altitude,  it  must  have  been  due  to 
latitRde,  to  obtain  which  we  must  suppose  that  that  portion  of  the  Earth's 
crust  which  now  forms  South  Africa  then  lay  in  a  higher  latitude  than  that 
which  is  now  Australia ;  in  other  words,  the  comparison  of  the  Permian  (?) 
glacial  beds  of  Africa  and  Australia,  as  in  the  case  of  Australia  and  India, 
points  to  the  conclusion,  either  that  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  position 
of  the  axis  of  revolution  of  the  earth,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  that  the 
crust  of  the  earth  then  occupied  a  position  relative  to  the  central  nucleus 
different  from  that  which  it  now  does.  An  experiment  with  a  globe  will 
shew  that  the  relations  of  India,  Australia,  and  Africa  indicated  above,  vis^ 
that  Central  India  was  in  a  higher  latitude  than  New  South  Wales  and 
South  Africa  in  a  higher  latitude  than  either,  are  best  satisfied  by  taking 
the  Equator  between  India  and  Australia,  but  nearer  the  latter  than  is  now 
the  case,  and  thence  through  a  point  lying  between  the  Cape  of  Gk)od  Hope 
and  the  South  Pole  in  not  less  than  70°  of  Soutb  Latitude ;  a  disposition 
which  wotdd  bring  some  point  in  Central  Africa  over  one  of  the  poles. 

Turning  now  from  these  physical  and  climatic  arguments  to  those 
derivable  from  palsBontology,  I  hope  to  shew  that  they  lead  to  the  same 
conclusions. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Damuda  and  Itajmahal 
floras  of  India  shew  affinities  with  those  of  almost  every  division  of  the 
Mezozoic  era  in  Europe,  and  I  would  now  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
those  species  which  are  related  to  upper  Secondary  forms  in  Europe 
belong  very  largely  to  types  which  first  appear  in  the  Palaeozoic  beds 
of  Australia.  Foremost  among  these,  of  course,  are  Glossopteris,  Phyllo- 
theca^  and  Vertehraria ;  not  known  in  Europe  before  Jurassic  times,  these 
were  certainly  living  in  Australia  at  the  commencement  of  the  Carboni- 
ferous epoch.    Fecopteris^  Thinnfeldiay  OangamopteriSf  N<Bgger<Uhiopsi» 
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likewise  are  found  in  the  Newcastle  series  of  New  South  Wales,  bnt  in 
Europe  only  in  Secondary  beds.  Allowing  that  some  of  these  genera 
are  purely  artificial,  and  that  the  species  grouped  under  them  may  not 
really  be  allied  in  every  case,  it  is  on  the  other  hand  probable  that 
some  forms  placed  under  distinct  genera  should  properly  be  united  with 
some  of  those  grouped  under  the  genera  above  mentioned,  and,  making 
the  most  liberal  deduction  for  the  value  or  want  of  value  of  negative 
evidence,  I  think  that  there  is  still  a  very  considerable  weight  of  pro- 
bability, on  this  count  alone,  in  favour  of  a  newer  type  of  vegetation 
having  originated  in  Australia  in  Palaeozoic  times  and  in  the  Permian 
period  commenced  to  spread  over  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  explanation  seems  to  be  that,  on  the  advent  of  the  Glacial 
period,  the  flora,  which  had  supplanted  the  older  types  in  Australia,  was 
driven  towards  the  Equator.  As  the  climate  ameliorated,  it  did  not 
again  retreat  towards  Australia,  either  because  its  place  was  taken  by 
newer  species,  or,  more  probably,  because,  owing  to  changes  in  the  distri- 
bution of  land  and  water,  it  could  no  longer  do  so,  but  to  the  north — or 
what  for  convenience  we  may  provisionally  call  the  north, — of  the 
Equator  it  lived  on  in  what  is  now  India  and,  gradually  spreading  over 
the  hemisphere,  produced  a  profound  modification  in  the  pre-existing 
floras  of  what  we  now  know  as  the  Old  World. 

The  flora  of  the  Wianamatta  beds,  as  I  have  explained,  shews  a 
certain  relationship  with  that  of  the  Damudas,  but  none  with  that  of  the 
Newcastle  beds  as  far  as  species  go ;  of  the  genera,  however,  three  out  of 
the  six,  or,  if  we  include  the  Hawksbury  beds,  four  out  of  seven  are  also 
found  in  the  Newcastle  beds.  The  beds  newer  than  the  Wianamattas 
have  yielded  a  flora  consisting  of  nine  species  belonging  to  seven  genera, 
of  which,  if  we  except  the  Phyllotheca  australis^  only  one  species  is  allied 
to  an  Indian  form,  viz.j  Pecopteris  australis^  Morr.  allied  to  P.  indica^ 
Oldh.  and  Morr.  from  the  Bajmahals.  We  have  here  a  distinct  decline  in 
the  closeness  of  relationship  between  the  Indian  and  Australian  floras, 
and,  though,  of  course,  this  might  be  due  to  the  imperfection  of  the 
record,  the  probabilities  are  against  its  being  entirely  due  to  that  cause, 
and  we  may  safely  conclude  that  some  barrier  separated  the  two  areas, 
by  which  the  floras  of  India  and  Australia  were  kept  apart  and  followed 
separate  and  consequently  diverging  lines  of  descent. 

Turning  now  for  a  while  to  South  Africa,  I  must  commence  by  declar- 
ing it  as  my  opinion  that  the  relationships  between  the  Tndian  and  African 
floras  of  the  periods  I  am  discussing  are  with  dif5.culty  explicable,  unless 
it  is  granted  that  there  was  in  those  days  a  continent,  or  at  any  rate  a  conti- 
nuous chain  of  islands,  stretching  from  South  Africa  towards  India.  I 
am  aware  that  Mr.  A.  B.  Wallace  has  declared  such  to  be  uncalled  for  and 
26 
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impoMible  to  grant,*  and  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  the  facts  of  distri^ 
bntion  of  animals  as  detailed  by  him  are  oonclnsiye  against  the  possibi- 
lity of  snch  a  distribution  of  land  and  water,  at  any  rate  since  the  Miocene 
period.    But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  present  distribution  of 
plants  or  animals  can  throw  any  light  on  the  distribution  of  land  and  watef 
in  late  Palaaozoic  and  early  Secondary  times.   On  the  other  hand,  in  favour 
of  the  land  connection,  I  claim,  firstly ,  that  the  relationship  between  the 
fauna  and  flora  of  the  Damudas  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Karoo  beds  on 
the  other  is  &r  more  real  and  close  than  the  mere '  similarity  of  animal  and 
vegetable  productions '  to  which  Mr.  Wallace  seems  to  have  considered 
it  to  be  confined ;  secondly,  that  this  relationship  of  the  two  floras  con* 
tinned  into  the  IJitenhage  and  Bajmahal  series,  which  could  hardly  have 
been  the  case  had  the  two  areas  been  as  separated  then  as  now ;  and, 
thirdly f  that  the  very  peculiar  relationships  and  differences  between  the 
cretaceous  faunas  of  Central  and  Southern  India  on  the  one  hand  and 
Arabia  and  South  Africa  on  the  other  are  such  as  imperatively  to  de- 
mand the  existence  of  a  continuous  barrier  of  dry  land  stretching  be* 
tween  India  and  Africa.    It  is  needless  to  expatiate  further  on  this  pointy 
for,  if  such  a  barrier  existed  during  the  Cretaceous  period,  any  argument 
against  its  possibility  derived  from  the  doctrine  of  the  permanence  of 
continents  must  f&lL  to  the  ground,  and  there  remains  no  reason  why,  if 
on  independant  grounds  its  existence  is  shewn  to  be  probable,  such  a 
modification  as  I  require  may  not  have  existed  at  the  commencement  ct 
the  Secondary  period.  That,  during  the  deposition  of  the  Damudas,  there 
was  continuous  land  conmiunication  with  South  Africa  I  do  not  suppose 
for  the  very  remarkable  reptilian  fauna,  which,  like  the  recent  mareupis! 
fauna  of  Australia,  mimicked  many  of  the  higher  mammalia,  po^tft 
rather  to  some  isolated  continental  island  which  was  connected  witli 
India,  as  Australia  now  is  with  Asia,  by  a  chain  of  large  islands  separated 
by  narrow  straits,  across  which  the  spores  of  ferns  and  the  seeds  of 
plants  could  be  wafted,  but  which  were  impassable  to  terrestrial  reptiles. 
But  even  a  land  connection  of  this  sort  would  probably  be  inade* 
quate  by  itself  to  account  for  the  close  relationship  which  the  small  frag- 
ment pfOserved  to  us  of  the  flora  of  the  TTitenhage  period  shews  to  that  of 
the  BAJmalials.     For  it  is  at  least  highly  probable  that  the  heat  of  the 
Equator  would  be  as  effectual  a  barrier  as  a  broad  sea,  and,  if  the  floras  (^ 
India  and  Africa  had  pursued  independent  courses  of  development  for  a 
period  sufficient  for  the  dying  out  of  every  species  and  almost  eveiy 
genus,  and  for  a  change  in  the  £acies  of  the  flora  from  one  composed 
mainly  of  ferns  to  one  composed  mainly  of  cycads,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
the  floras  of  the  IJitenhage  and  Bajmahal  series  should  exhibit  the  dole 

•  iBlahd  Life,  p.  898. 
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relationships  they  do.  But  this  diffionltj  would  not  exist  could  we 
suppose  that  what  are  now  South  Africa  and  India  then  lay  on  Ihe  same 
side  of  the  Equator ;  and  thus  the  palseontology  of  these  beds,  as  well  as 
their  petrology,  points  towards  the  conclusion  that  in  early  Secondary 
times  the  crust  of  the  earth  did  not  occupy  the  same  position  with  respect 
to  the  aris  of  rotation  as  it  now  does. 

That  none  of  these  arguments  are  condusiye  by  themselyes  I  ad» 
mit ;  I  willingly  admit  that  the  floras  preserred  to  us  represent  but  a 
fraction  of  the  species  that  lived  when  the  beds  that  haye  yielded  our 
fossils  were  being  deposited,  but  the  probability  is  vastly  against  only 
those  species  which  were  related  to  each  other  in  the  two  countries 
being  preserved,  and  we  may,  I  think,  safely  argue  from  the  small  sample 
preserved  to  the  larger  bulk  which  is  lost.  In  the  same  manner,  I  freely 
admit  that  the  differences  in  the  severity  of  climate  may  have  been  due 
to  other  causes  besides  difference  of  latitude,  but  on  the  average  a  colder 
climate  indicates  a  higher  latitude,  and,  when  we  find  that,  from  whatever 
point  we  approach  this  matter,  we  are  led  towards  the  same  conclusion, 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  very  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  its 
truth. 

I  fear  this  paper  has  already  extended  to  too  great  a  length  for 
me  to  examine  the  arguments  that  have  been  put  forward  to  prove  that 
any  change  of  latitude  is  physically  impossible,  but  I  cannot  conclude 
without  pointing  out  that  what  has  been  proved  is  that  no  conceivable 
elevation  or  depression  of  the  earth's  surface  could  produce  an  appreci- 
able alteration  in  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  earth  as  a  whole.  But,  though 
the  mathematical  reasoning  on  which  this  conclusion  is  based  may  be 
unassailable,  it  has  no  bearing  on  the  question  of  whether  changes  of 
latitude  may  not  have  taken  place  in  the  past,  except  on  the  assumption 
that  the  earth  is  rigid  throughout,  and  that  the  crust  has  no  power  of 
sliding  over  the  heated  if  solid  core,  an  hypothesis  which  has  been  ably 
combated  by  the  Bev.  O.  Fisher,*  and  which  I  hold  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  known  facts  of  stratigraphical  geology.  While,  if  the  views 
put  forward  in  this  paper  are  true, — and  there  seems  to  me  a  very  strong 
presumption  in  their  favour, — ^the  crust  of  the  earth  must  in  Mezozoic 
times  have  occupied  a  very  different  position  with  reference  to  the  axis  of 
rotation  from  that  which  it  does  at  the  present  day. 

As  yet  the  only  fact  which  has  in  any  material  degree  attracted  the 
attention  of  English  geologists  is  the  prevalence  during  the  past  of  mild 
climates  within  what  are  now  the  Arctic  regions;  and  hypotheses  have  been 
broached  to  account  for  this  independent  of  an  alteration  of  the  position 

*  PhysicB  of  the  Earth's  Crust  paanm ;  see  partioolarly  p.  184. 
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of  the  crast  relative  to  the  central  core  of  the  earth ;  but  the  more  com- 
pletely such  an  hypothesis  may  explain  the  absence  of  any  trace  of  glacia- 
tion  in  the  PalflBOzoic,  Secondary,  or  Tertiray  rocks  of  the  Arctic  regions, 
to  which  Baron  Nordenskjold  has  drawn  onr  attention,  the  more  irrecon- 
cileable  is  it  with  the  repeated  traces  of  glacial  action  that  are  met 
with  almost  within  the  tropics.  Yet  the  latter  as  urgently  requires 
explanation  as  the  former,  and  I  have  put  these  suggestions  forward  not 
from  any  conviction  of  their  intrinsic  truth,  but  because  I  feel  that  the 
rigid  bonds  within  which  mathematicians  have  sought  to  confine  geo- 
logists must  be  largely  and  materially  relaxed,  because  I  feel  that  every 
addition  to  the  growing  pressure  against  these  bonds  is  of  some — even  if 
but  small — ^importance,  but  chiefly  because  I  trust  that  I  may  be  instru- 
mental in  drawing  the  attention  of  others  with  greater  opportunities 
and  greater  abilities  to  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

P.  S. — Just  a  week  before  this  paper  was  read  Mr.  W.  T.  Blanford, 
addressing  the  geological  section  of  the  British  ABSOciation  at  Montreal, 
devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  address  to  the  consideration  of  a 
subject  to  which  he  has  before  now  referred,  more  particularly  in  the 
Records  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  and  on  which  I  have  cursorily 
touched  in  the  introductory  part  of  this  paper ;  I  mean  the  uncertainty 
of  palasontological  evidence  in  determining  the  exact  correlation  of 
widely  separated  beds.  He  also  refers  to  a  report  on  the  Stormberg* 
coal-fields  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Dunne,  which  I  have  strangely  overlooked : 
Mr.  Dunne  mentions  the  existence  of  three  species  of  plants  in  the 
Stormberg  beds  identical  with  Australian  species,  an  identification  which, 
if  correct,  greatly  diminishes,  if  it  does  not  altogether  annihilate,  the 
value  of  my  argument  from  the  relationships  between  the  African  and 
Indian  early  Secondary  floras,  but  this  is  of  the  less  importance,  as,  owing 
to  the  known  value  or  want  of  value  of  negative  evidence  in  palssonto- 
logy,  little  value  would  in  any  case  attach  to  an  argument  of  this  kind. 
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V. — A  new  Species  of  Simnliam  from  Assam.-^By  Dr.  Edward  Becher, 
Vienna.  Communicated  and  translated  hy  the  Natural  History 
Sbcrbtart. 

[Beoeived  October  18th  ^— Bead  November  5th,  1884.] 

(With  PL  XIV.) 
SiMtaiTTM  INDICITM,  nOV.  SpeC. 

9 .  Caput  et  thorax  hrunneo-nigra ;  thorax  convexusy  scutellum 
nigrum  ;  palpi  ^-articulatiy  fusci ;  antennae  lO-articulatae,  fuscae ;  alas 
magnae^  latae,  nervi  costales  crassiores  quam  reliqui  ;  pedes  varii :  femora 
et  tibiae  in  hasi  flavae,  in  apice  fuscae^  tarsi  fusci ;  abdomen  breve,  seg^ 
mentum  primum  latissimum ;  hoc  et  trium  sequentium  pars  ve^itralis 
flavicanSy  ccetera  subfusca,    Longitudo  3  mm. 

Head  free,  starding  pretty  low ;  brown-black ;  forehead  broad, 
clypens  short,  nearly  vertical ;  eyes  kidney- shaped,  with  a  moderate  notch 
for  the  reception  of  the  first  antennal  joint.  Ocelli  wanting.  Antenni© 
dark  brown-black,  lO-jointed;  the  second  joint  distinctly  constricted 
off  from,  and  eqnal  in  length  to,  the  first,  and  longer  than  the  rest ; 
the  three  succeeding  joints  broader  than  long,  telescoped  into  one  an- 
other ;  the  four  next  equally  long  and  broad,  each  tapering  to  the  apex, 
the  last  joint  pointed  at  the  apex,  somewhat  longer  than  the  preceding. 

Proboscis  salient,  dark ;  mouth-parts  differing  in  matters  of  detail 
only  from  those  of  the  typical  form  ;  palpi  dark,  4- jointed,  the  basal  joints 
lighter ;  the  first  joint  short,  the  palp-scale  resembling  it  and  thus  appa- 
rently representing  a  fifth  joint,  the  second  and  the  third  joints  almost 
of  the  same  length,  the  fourth  \\  times  as  long  as  the  third,  all  the 
joints  pretty  equally  broad  and  moderately  bristly. 

Thorax  brown-black,  high-arched,  without  transverse  suture,  tergum 
and  scutellum  velvet-black,  somewhat  shininsr,  sides  of  the  thorax  lighter, 
especially  near  the  coxae  of  the  first  pair  of  legs. 

Wings*  large  and  broad,  the  marginal  vein  thick,  terminating  before 
the  apex  of  the  wing,  the  anterior  branch  of  the  first  longitudinal  vein 

•  In  order  to  facilitate  comparison  with  other  descriptions,  the  nsnal  nomen- 
clature of  the  veins  of  the  wings  is  retained  in  the  following  description.  According 
to  Adolf  B  theory,  the  veins  should,  in  consideration  of  Brauer's  work  on  this  subject, 
be  named  as  follows : — the  anterior  branch  of  the  first  longitudinal  vein  =  the 
auxiliary  vein  (Bilffiader)  ;  the  principal  branch  of  the  first  longitudinal  vein  = 
the  first  longitudinal  vein ;  the  small  transverse  vein  «  the  trunk  of  the  third 
longitudinal  vein  ;  the  third  and  the  fourth  longitudinal  veins  =  the  third  longitu- 
dinal vein  ;  the  succeeding  fold  =  the  fourth  longitudinal  vein  ;  the  fifth  and  the 
sixth  longitudinal  veins  =  the  fifth  longitudinal  vein  ;  the  fold  —  the  anal  vein  (Conf. 
Brauer,  Denkschr.  d.  Kais.  Akad.  d.  Wissen.  Wien,  Math.  Nat.  CI.  Bd.  xliv,  1882, 
p.  90,  and  Wiener  But.  Zcitsohr.  ii,  1883,  Heft  2,  p.  27). 
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short,  scarcely  reacHing  the  middle  of  the  wing,  the  principal  branch, 
longer,  mnning  ont  near  the  third  longitudinal  vein  ;  the  second  longi- 
tudinal vein  wanting ;  the  third  branching  off  from  the  first  before  the 
middle,  ronning  into  the  marginal  vein  far  before  the  apex  of  the  wing  ; 
the  three  first  veins  thick  and  distinct ;  the  succeeding  ones  very  weak  ; 
the  fourth  longitudinal  vein  forked  at  the  so-called  small  transverse 
vein,  the  prongs  of  the  fork  hence  much  longer  than  the  handle,  the 
upper  prong  slightly  bisinuous,  the  lower  almost  straight ;  the  fifth 
vein  straight,  a  little  bent  outwards  ;  the  sixth  strongly  bisinuous  ;  the 
axillary  vein  not  reaching  the  hinder  margio,  slightly  sinuous  ;  between 
the  fourth  and  the  fifth  veins  a  straight,  very  distinct  fold ;  a  similar 
though  weaker  fold  behind  the  sixth  vein.  Hal teres  uncovered,  dazzling 
whit«. 

Legs :  coxee  dark,  trochanter  long,  yellowish  ;  femora  and  tibiaa 
throughout  black-brown,  metatarsus  lighter  at  the  base,  a  little  shorter 
than  the  tibia  ;  all  the  tibiaa  with  spurs,  metatarsus  of  the  third  pair  of 
legs  notched  at  the  apex  (figs.  5,  6),  those  of  the  two  first  pairs  trun- 
cate, spurred ;  the  fourth  tarsal  joint  expanded  into  a  heart-sliaped 
figure ;  the  fifth  longish  clavate,  with  long  divergent  curved  bristles^ 
which  in  the  first  pair  of  legs  are  seated  on  the  third  tarsal  joint ;  legs 
thickly  covered  with  hairs,  particularly  on  the  tarsus,  ungues  small, 
pulvilli  rudimentary. 

Abdomen  short,  of  eight  segments ;  the  first  segment  is  the  broadest 
and,  like  the  sternal  parts  of  the  three  succeeding  segments,  yellowish  ; 
the  genital  parts  a  little  projecting. 

The  above-described  species  of  Simulium  is  the  first  that  has  yet 
been  made  known  from  Asia,  as  only  a  few  non- European  forms  have 
hitherto  been  described,  whereas  the  number  of  European  species  is  not 
inconsiderable. 

The  larvae  and  the  pupae  (figs.  11,  12,  13)  of  the  European  species 
live  in  water ;  the  latter  in  conical  (jtutenartigen)  cocoons  attached  to 
stones,  stalks  of  gi'ass,  confervse,  and  the  like. 

Explanation  op  Plate  XIV. 

Fig.  1.  Simvlium,  indicumy  $ ,  x  8.  Fig.  2.  Wing  x  8.  3a.  A  leg  of  the  first 
pair  X  15.  Fig.  35.  Tarsns  of  the  aaxne  log  x  60.  Fig.  4a.  A  leg  of  the  second  pair  x 
15.  Fig.  4b.  Tarsns  of  the  same  x  60.  Fig.  5a.  A  leg  of  the  third  pair  x  15.  Fig.  56. 
Tarsns  of  the  same  x  60.  Fig.  6.  Head  from  in  front  x  30.  Fig.  7.  Antenna  x  90. 
8.  Mandible  x  90.  Fig.  9.  Hypopharynx  x  90.  Fig.  10.  Maxilla  and  palp  x  90. 
Fig.  11.  Larva  of  Svinulium  omatum,  Mg.  x  6.  Fig.  12.  Pupa  of  Simulium  sp.  in 
its  conical  cocoon. 
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VL — Variations  of  Bainfall  in  Northern  India  during  the  Sunspot 
Period, — By  A.  N.  Pearson,  Esq.,  Officiating  Meteorological  Reporter 
for  Western  India,     Communicated  hy  the  President. 

[Bdoeived  Ootober  6th ;— Bead  November  6th,  1884.] 

(With  PI.  XI.) 

Mr.  S.  A.  Hill,  in  his  paper  on  the  "  Variations  of  Rainfall  in 
NoHhern  India,"  published  in  the  Indian  Meteorological  Memoirs,  Vol.  I, 
showed  very  clearly  the  opposition  that  exists  between  the  variations  of 
the  winter  and  of  the  summer  rainfall  in  Northern  India  during  the 
sunspot  period.  For  the  purpose  of  bringing  forward  with  greater 
clearness  the  main  points  of  his  investigation,  he  put  the  actual  rain- 
fall totals — ^which,  as  they  stood,  showed  considerable  apparent  irregu- 
larities— through  a  simple  process  of  smoothing  such  as  is  frequently 
adopted  in  dealing  with  statistical  tables  ;  and,  by  so  doing,  eliminated 
the  apparent  irregularities.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  the  unsmoothed 
results  present  points  of  interest  over  and  above  those  that  are  presented 
by  the  smoothed  results  ;  that,  in  fact,  the  apparently  irregular  variations 
are  regulated  in  a  very  definite  manner. 

In  the  table  here  given,  I  reproduce  the  general  means  of  Mr.  Hill's 
Tables  II  and  IV,  together  with  the  smoothed  results  as  he  gave  them 
in  the  text. 

Variations  of  the  Rainfall  for  each  Year  of  the  Eleven  Tear  Cycle 

in  Percentages  of  the  Local  Means, 


Winter  Rainfall. 

Summer  Rainfall. 

• 

• 

Year  of  the 

5 

• 

i 

1 

• 

• 

Cycle. 

8 

a 

1 

0 

O 
O 

i 

1 

JS 

i 

?g 

0 

09 

p 

t> 

GQ 

p 

Ist 

17-6 

—  171 

—  0-5 

+    0-8 

+    3-6 

—  2-8 

2nd 

4-6 

—  13-6 

+    90 

+  12-7 

+    7-4 

+    5-3 

.     3rd 

25-6 

18-8 

6-8 

+    3-3 

+    9-8 

—   6-5 

4th 

—  19-5 

20-4 

+    0-9 

+  19-8 

+  12-6 

-f    7-2 

5th 

— 17-0 

—   7-8 

9-2 

+    7-4 

+    7-8 

—  0-4 

6th 

+  22-1 

+  231 

1-0 

3-5 

5-6 

+    21 

7th 

+  65-4 

+  35-6 

+  29-8 

22-7 

—  10-8 

—  11-9 

8th 

—  10-4 

+  15-7 

261 

+    5-6 

81 

-f  13-7 

9th 

+  18-3 

+  10-2 

+    81 

210 

—  10-0 

—  110 

10th 

+  14-9 

-f    4-9 

+  100 

3-6 

—    7-0 

+    3-4 

11th 

28-6 

14-9 

13-7 

+    0-2 

—   0-6 

+    0-8 
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The  smoothed  numbers  of  the  above  table  are  curved  m  the  accom- 
panjing  diagram  (PI.  XI)  in  thick  continaous  lines,  under  the  names 
"  Winter  Rain&ll,  A"  and  "  Summer  Rainfall,  B."  The  figures  so  pro- 
duced are  identical  with  the  curves  given  by  Mr.  Hill  in  his  paper.  The 
unsmoothed  numbers  of  the  above  table  are  in  the  diagram  superposed  in 
dotted  lines  upon  the  smoothed  curves.  At  the  bottom  of  the  diagram, 
T  have  reproduced  the  sunspot  curve  as  given  by  Mr.  Hill. 

On  inspecting  the  smoothed  rainfall  curves,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
winter  and  the  summer  curve  both  agree  in  showing  a  single  oscillation 
during  the  eleven  years  of  the  sunspot  period ;  but  they  differ  in  the 
character  of  that  oscillation,  for,  while  the  winter  rainfall  is  at  its  maxi- 
mum during  the  year  of  sunspot  minimum,  the  summer  rainfall  on  the 
contrary  is  then  at  a  minimum.  This  is  the  main  fact  pointed  out  in 
the  paper  above  quoted. 

On  inspecting  the  actual  figures,  however, — ^the  unsmoothed  num- 
bers in  the  above  table  and  the  dotted  curves  A  and  B  of  the  dia- 
gram— ^it  will  be  seen  that,  besides  this  eleven  yearly  oscillation,  both 
the  winter  and  the  summer  rainfall  show  several  variations  of  minor 
period  sach  as  one  might  naturally  suppose  to  be  accidental ;  thus  the 
winter  rainfall  shows  three  distinct  maxima,  one  in  the  2nd  year  of 
the  sunspot  cycle,  one  in  the  7th  year,  and  one  in  the  9th  and  10th,  and 
shows  marked  minima  in  the  3rd,  8th,  and  11th  years  ;  while  the  summer 
rainfall  has  maxima  in  the  2nd,  4th,  and  8th  years  and  minima  in  the  3rd, 
7th,  and  9th. 

It  is  to  these  minor  period  oscillations  that  I  wish  in  this  short 
paper  to  call  attention.  And,  in  order  that  they  may  present  themselves 
in  a  more  convenient  form  for  study,  I  have  separated  them  from  the 
eleven  yearly  oscillation  by  the  simple  method  of  subtracting  the 
smoothed  numbers  in  the  above  table  from  the  unsmoothed.  The 
differences  are  curved  in  the  diagram  under  the  name  *'  Minor  OsciDa- 
tions  of  A  and  B,"  the  winter  oscillations  being  given  in  dot-and-dash 
lines,  and  the  summer  in  simple  dotted  lines. 

Confining  attention  to  these  "  minor  oscillations  "  curves,  it  vnll  be 
noticed  that,  in  those  years  which  at  the  foot  of  the  diagram  are  marked 
+ ,  and  which  are  years  of  maximum  sunspot,  the  short  period  oscilla- 
tions in  the  winter  and  the  summer  rainfall  are  of  the  same  character, 
that  is  to  say,  that  when  there  is  more  winter  rain  there  is  more  summer 
rain,  and  when  there  is  less  of  the  one  there  is  less  of  the  other  also. 
But  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  those  years  which  at  the  foot  of  the  diagram 
are  marked  — ,  and  which  are  years  of  minimum  sunspot,  the  short 
period  oscillations  in  the  winter  rainfall  are  of  opposite  character  to  those 
in  the  summer  rainfall,  that  when  there  is  more  rain  in  the  winter  there 
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18  less  dxtring  the  summer,  and  vice  versd.  Again,  in  those  years  which 
in  the  diagram  are  marked  ^  ,  and  which  immediately  precede  the 
years  of  snnspot  maximnm  and  minimum,  the  order  above  pointed  ont 
obtains  only  in  a  slight  degree  ;  in  other  words,  these  are  years  of  transi- 
tion. 

That  these  facts  are  purely  the  result  of  accident  seems  very  un- 
likely, for  they  are  supported  by  three  other  series  of  concurrent  facts  ; 
which  are  as  follow  : — 

1st.  The  pltts  years  begin  immediately  after  the  sunspot  maxima,  and 
the  minus  years  begin  immediately  at  the  sunspot  minimum. 

2nd.  There  are  more  transition  years  during  the  slow  descent  of  the 
sunspot  curve  than  during  its  rapid  ascent. 

3rd.  The  oscillations  of  both  the  winter  and  the  summer  rain&tll  are 
of  greater  amplitude  during  the  negative  years  than  during  the  positive. 

With  reference  to  the  first  of  the  above  series  of  facts,  it  might  be 
supposed  that,  as  the  minus  years  begin  immediately  at  the  sunspot  mini- 
mum, so  for  perfect  analogy  the  pltcs  years  should  begin  immediately  at 
the  sunspot  maximum.  But  this  is  by  no  means  necessary,  for  the  slight 
delay  in  the  coming  in  of  the  positive  years  agrees  very  well  with  the 
slow  descent  of  the  sunspot  curve  as  compared  with  its  rapid  ascent. 

The  main  fact  which  I  have  pointed  out  in  this  paper, — ^namely, 
that  the  smaller  variations  of  the  winter  rainfall  are  the  same  in  character 
as  those  of  the  summer  rainfall  during  years  of  maximum  sunspot ;  and 
opposite  in  character  during  years  of  minimum  sunspot,— if  it  can 
be  established  as  a  general  rule,  will  be  an  important  one  ;  for  it  will 
indicate  that,  whatever  be  the  cause  which  produces  the  general  opposi- 
tion in  character  between  the  eleven  yearly  variations  of  the  winter  and 
of  the  summer  rainfalls,  that  cause  operates  chiefly  during  the  years  of 
minimum  sunspot,  and  during  three  years  of  maximum  sunspot  it  operates 
only  in  a  very  minor  degree,  and  in  two  of  those  years  (namely,  the  1st 
and  2nd)  it  probably  does  not  operate  at  all.  By  thus  limiting  the  period 
during  which  the  cause  operates,  a  valuable  point  is  gained,  and  a  clue  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  cause  possibly  afforded. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  notice  that  not  only  do  the  rules  above  in- 
dicated obtain  qualitatively,  but  that  there  is  also  a  near  approach  to  a 
quantitative  relation  between  the  short  period  oscillations  of  the  summer 
and  the  winter  rainfall  respectively.  The  nature  of  this  relation  in  the 
years  which  I  have  denoted  as  positive,  namely,  in  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd 
years  of  the  sunspot  cycle,  will  be  seen  at  once  on  inspecting  the  "  minor 
oscillations  ''  curve  of  the  diagram.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  oscil- 
lation which  takes  place  in  the  two  curves  during  those  three  years  is 
Bot  only  the  same  in  phase,  but  is  nearly  the  same  in  amplitude.     The 
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fact  can  be  expressed  nmnericallj  by  taking  the  percentage  rainfall  as 
given  in  the  *'  Difference  "  colnmns  of  the  above  table ;  when  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  winter  rainfall  of  the  2nd  year  was  16'3  heavier  than  dnring 
the  1st  and  3rd  years  taken  together ;  while  the  snmmer  rain&ill  was 
14*6  heavier.  The  nnmbers  16'3  and  14*6,  which  according  to  this  me- 
thod are  a  measure  of  the  excess  of  the  winter  and  the  snmmer  rainfall 
respectively  during  the  2nd  year,  approach  each  other  sufficiently  to  be 
noticeable. 

The  nature  of  the  quantitative  relation  during  the  negative  years, 
namely,  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th,  will  be  best  seen  by  an  examination  of  the 
actual  rainfall  of  those  years.  This,  obtained  from  Mr.  Hill's  Tables  I  (A 
and  B)  and  III  (A  and  B),  is  as  follows  : — 


Year  of  the 
Cycle. 


Winter  Rainfall. 


Hills. 


Plains. 


Mean. 


Summer  Rainfall. 


Hills. 


Plains. 


Mean. 


Ist 

2nd 
3rd 


inches. 

17-95 

9-58 

16-56 


inches. 

6-30 
3-23 
4-59 


inches. 

12-12 

6-40 

10-57 


inches,      inches. 


Average  of 

the  three 

years. 


9-70 


41-81 
5401 
47-13 


26-36 
34-63 
2703 


inches. 

34-08 
44-32 
37-08 


38-49 


Dealing  only  with  the  mean  results,  the  variations  in  each  year 
from  the  three  years'  average  are  in  the  case  of  the  summer  and  the 
winter  rainfalls  respectively  as  follows  : — 

7th  year.  Sth  year,  9th  year. 

Winter  +  242  —  3-30  +  087 

Snmmer       —  441  +  583  — 1*41 

Now  the  point  to  be  noticed  is  that 

2-42  :  4-41  : :  3*30 :  583  : :  087  :  1-41, 

or  very  nearly  so  ;  the  winter  figured  to  be  in  exact  proportion  should  be 
2*53,  3*34,  and  0*81 ;  but  the  approach  to  exactness  is  sufficiently  near 
to  be  striking,  and  to  make  one  suspect  that  there  has  been  something 
more  than  chance  at  work  in  its  production.  If  this  proportion  can  be 
established  as  a  general  rule,  it  will  signify  that,  during  the  three  years 
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at,  and  immediately  succeeding,  the  snnspot  minimnm,  an  excess  of  1  inch 
in  the  winter  rainfall  is  accompanied  by  a  defect  of  abont  1-74  inches  in 
the  snmmer  rainfall,  and  a  defect  of  1  inch  dming  winter  is  accompanied 
by  an  excess  of  1-74  inch  dnring  snmmer. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  seek  ont  the  fnll 
meaning  of  these  facts  ;  indeed,  it  is  scarcely  within  my  province  to  do 
so,  as  the  investigation  is  already  in  more  experienced  hands  than  mine. 
But  the  facts  forced  themselves  on  my  notice,  and  they  seemed  of 
sufficient  importance  to  justify  their  publication. 


VII. — Description  of  a  new  Leptdopterous  Insect  helmiging  to  the  Hetero- 
cerous  Gen.tc$  Trabala. — By  F.  Moore,  F.  Z.  S.,  A.  L.  S.  Com- 
municated hy  the  Natural  History  Secretary. 

(Beceived  August  26tli  j—Bead  December  3rd,  1884.) 

Trabala  irrorata,  n.  sp. 

9 .  Upperside  dark  olivaceous  ochreons-yellow,  sparsely  speckled 
with  dark  purple-brown  scales,  which  are  most  numerously  disposed 
on  the  exterior  border,  and  sinuously  across  the  inner  disc  of  both 
wings  and  also  subbasally  across  the  forewing,  as  well  as  on  the  pos- 
terior border  of  the  forewing.  Both  wings  with  a  discal  transverse 
zigzag  series  of  large  lilacine-grey  spots,  which  are  also  thickly  speckled 
with  the  dark  brown  scales ;  forewing  also  with  the  posterior  border 
blotched  with  lilacine-gray,  and  with  a  prominent  hlacine-gray  spot, 
with  dark  brown  speckled  border,  in  the  middle  of  the  cell.  Cilia  en- 
tirely yellow. 

Underside  slightly  paler  than  the  upperside ;  both  wings  with 
the  discal  zigzag '  spots  as  above,  the  exterior  borders  less  sparsely 
speckled  with  brown  scales ;  a  slight  brown-speckled  sinuous  discal  baud 
also  on  the  hindwing ;    cell-spot  indistinct. 

Body  brighter  yellow,  and  tuft  lilacine-white. 

Expanse  3^  inches. 

Hab.  Mergui.     Collected  by  Dr.  J.  Anderson,  F.  R.  S. 
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VIII. — Phyllothelys,  a  remarkable  Oenus  of  Mantodea /rom  the  Ortentdl 
Region, — By  J.  Wood-Mason,  Deputif  Supetintendent,  Indian  Mtk- 
seum,  Calcutta, 

(With  Plate  XII.) 
Genns  Phyllothelys,  W.-M. 

p.  A.  S.  B.  1876,  p.  176.— A.  A  H,  N.  H.  1876,  4th  ser.  vol.  xviii,  p.  507.— P.  B. 
Soo.  1877,  p.  rviii. 

^ .  9 .    Vertex  directed  forwards  and  slightly  upwards,  strongly 
protuberant  between  the  juxtocnlar  lobes ;  the  protuberance   flat  and 
triangular  in  front,  behind  convex    and  trefoil-shaped,  being  divided 
into  three  lobes,  one  large  and  median  and  two  small,  equal,  and  lateral ; 
the  former  produced  at  the  apex  into  a  long,  narrow,  and  very  gradually 
tapering  horn,  which  is  expanded,  together  with  the  lobes  themselves, 
in  the  middle  line  posteriorly  and  at  the  sides,  into  sharp  foliaceons 
crests,  and  which  may  be  rudimentary  in  the  male ;  facial  shield  pen- 
tagonal, about  as  long  as  broad,   marked  with  two  blunt  longitudinal 
ridges,  and  with  its  basal  angle  slightly  projecting.    Eyes  oval,  tolerably 
prominent,   not    narrowed    as    in    Phyllocrania,     Pronotum   long   and 
slender,  nearly  five  times  as  long  as   its   paraJlel-sided  anterior  lobe, 
very  gradually  widening    from    its    narrowest    part   just    behind  the 
dilatation,  and  equally  gradually  increasing  in  height,  to  its  base,  close 
to  which  it  bears  a  prominent  smooth  tubercle,  and  where  it  is  nearly  as 
wide  as  at  the  distinct  dilatation ;  presternum  slightly  and  decreasiugly 
roof-shaped  from  the  insertion  of  the  forelegs  backwards.    Anterior  coxie, 
long  and  slender,  when  laid  back  not  reaching  to  the  base  of  prothoraz, 
their  apical  lobes  not  divergent,   but  close  together;  tibisB  half  the 
length  of  the  femora,  with  only  the  basal  5  or  6  of  the  spines  of  the  outer 
edge  curved  towards  the  margin ;   femora  with  3  spines  on  the  outer 
edge  and  4  on  the  disc ;  four  posterior  legs  short ;    femora  with  geni- 
cular spines  and  with  foliaceons  lobes  on  the  lower  crest;  tibisB  with 
their  apical  half  inflated  latero-superiorly.      Axillary  and  anal   veins 
of  tegmina  running  one  immediately  after  the  other  into  the  internal 
ulnar  vein,  first  ulnar  vein  branched ;  ulnar  vein  of  wings  2-branched. 
Abdomen  depressed,  widening  more  (?)  or  less  (i)  from  base  to  end  of 
5th  somite,  the  remaining  somites  forming  a  triangular  figure  with  more 
or  less  serrated  sides;  the  dorsal  arc  of  its  10th  somite  roof-shaped, 
broader  than  long,  subtriangular. 

This  interesting  and  curious  form  may  be  provisionally  placed  be- 
tween the  African  genus  Phyllocrania  and  the  Oriental  genus  Anaxarcha, 
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1.    Phyllothelys  wbstwoodi,  W.-M.,  PL  XII,  Figs.  1—2. 

loo.  Bapra  cit. 

^ .  $ .  Rich  dark  or  light  nmber-browB  of  the  colour  of  bark  and 
dead  and  rotten  leaves. 

?.  Vertex  greatly  protuberant;  the  protuberance  divided  into 
three  lobes,  two  small  and  hemispherical,  lateral  and  basal,  and  one  large, 
the  median  lobe  of  the  vertex,  flat,  smooth,  and  triangular  in  front,  but 
convex  in  eveiy  direction  behind,  and  rounded  at  the  apex,  from  which  it 
suddenly  gives  ofE  a  long,  slender,  and  very  gradually  tapering  almost 
linear  horn ;  the  protuberance  is  marked  off  in  front  from  the  rest  of  the 
head  by  a  transverse  groove  which  corresponds  to  an  imaginary  straight 
line  drawn  tangentially  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  eyes,  and  the  sides 
of  its  median  lobe  and  of  the  horn  into  which  this  is  prolonged  are  ex- 
panded into  foHaceous  crests,  which  are  turned  up  or  rather  back  at 
their  outer  edges  and,  being  longitudinally  wrinkled  on  their  anterior 
Bur^e,  are  hence  sharply  marked  off  from  the  perfectly  smooth  primitive 
horn ;  this  is  raised,  in  the  middle  line  of  its  posterior  face,  into  a  thin, 
sharp,  and  prominent  crest,  which  is  continued  a  short  distance  on  to  the 
protuberance  itself,  and,  owing  to  the  forward  curvature  of  the  horn,  as 
well  as  to  its  own  decrease  in  height  from  the  base  upwards,  hence  has 
its  free  edge  distinctly  arched.  In  the  male,  the  horn  and  its  parts  are 
reduced  to  a  quite  rudimentary  condition  and  are  folded  up  into  a 
soft,  flexible,  and  slightly  asymmetrical  conical  process  only  about 
1  millim.  in  length.  Facial  shield  pentagonal,  fully  as  long  as  broad, 
with  two  distant  and  incomplete  longitudinal  ridges  on  its  disc  and  a 
blunt  spiniform  tubercle  projecting  from  its  basal  angle.  Eyes  rather 
prominent ;  not  nearly  so  narrow  as  in  Phyllocrania. 

Prothorax  greatly  elongated  and  slender,  devoid  of  all  traces  of 
foliaceous  expansions ;  prostemum  roof-shaped  decreasingly  from  the 
setting-on  of  the  forelegs  backwards  and  thickly  speckled  with  darker ; 
pronotum  narrowing  behind  the  dilatation  and  then  widening  again, 
concomitantly  increasing  in  height,  to  the  base,  where  it  is  as  broad 
as  at  the  dilatation,  and  where  it  bears  in  the  middle  line  an  elongate 
and  slightly  bilobed  smooth  tubercle;  with  its  lateral  margins  finely 
denticulate  and  with  a  well-developed  supracoxal  dilatation ;  its  anterior 
lobe  parallel-sided,  with  a  median  dorsal  ridge  lodged  in  a  shallow 
depression ;  its  posterior  lobe  provided  with  a  raised  median  longitudinal 
ridge  decreasing  from  the  base  forwards  and  becoming  stronger  again 
at  the  dilatation,  where,  like  the  ridge  on  the  anterior  lobe  with  which 
it  is  in  nnbroken  continuity,  it  is  lodged  in  a  shallow  depression. 
28 
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The  forelegs  are  long  and  slender.     The   coxsd  are  triquetrous  and 
when  laid  back  do  not  reach  to  the  base  of  the  prothorax  ;   their  inner 
face  is  coloured  red- violet  surmounted  on  the  upper  crest  by  yellowish 
marked  with  10 — 13  minute  elongate  black  spots  lying  at  the  bases  of  as 
many  minute  black  spinules,  between  which  are  some  very  much  more 
minute  yellowish  ones.     The  femora  are  very  slightly  sinuous  above,  but 
arched  below ;  their  outer  face  bears  one  distinct  oblique  bar  and  a  minute 
mottling  of  a  darker  shade  of  brown  than  the  ground-colour ;  their  inner 
face  is  black,  with  the  apex,  a  complete  transverse  bar  nearer  to  the  ungual 
groove  than  to  the  apex,  and  an  oblong  mark  nearly  midway  between 
the  ungual  groove  and  the  base  on   the  upper  half,  all  yellow ;  tibiss 
jet-black  internally  and  below,  armed  on  the  inner  edge  with  14 — 15  and 
on  the  outer  edge  with  16  teeth,  the  basal  five  only  of  which  are  more 
recumbent  than  the  rest  and  even  they  do  not  nearly  touch  the  margin, 
or  even  one  another ;    the  intermediate  and  posterior  legs  are  short ; 
they  are  ridged  as  in  Phyllocrania ;  the  posterior  of  their  lower  eresta 
bears  a  f  oliaceous  lobe  divided  by  an  emargination  into  a  very  small 
proximal  and  a  much  larger  distal  portion   with  a  rounded  and  nearly- 
entire  margin  ;  the  tibiea  have  no  foliaceous  crests,  but,  in  lieu  thereof, 
the  proximal  half  swollen  and  thickened  club-like  laterodorsally,    as 
in  one  or  both  of  the  same  pairs  of  legs  in  the  species  of  the  tropical 
American  genus  Acanthops  and  its  allies. 

Organs  of  flight  extending  very  little  beyond  the  extremity  of  the 
abdomen,  coloured.  Tegmina  coriaceous,  opaque  umber-brown  anteriorly, 
posteriorly  membranous  and  hyaline  covered  irregularly  with  brown- 
smoky  spots,  which  tend  in  places  to  coalesce  so  as  to  form  a  coarse 
mottling ;  anal  gusset  reticulate,  with  the  membranous  meshes  smoky 
and  the  net- work  obsoletely  lined  with  hyaline  ;  the  stigma  elongate, 
polished.  Wings  with  the  anterior  margin  semiopaque  umber-brown, 
the  apex  of  the  anterior  area  distinctly  brown-spotted  like  the  corres- 
ponding part  of  the  tegmina ;  all  the  rest  of  the  organs  brown  smoky- 
quartz-coloured,  gradually  increasing  in  intensity  from  the  base  to  the 
outer  margin,  and  tolerably  distinctly  lined  with  hyaline  on  both  sides 
of  the  ti'ansverse  veinlets. 

Abdomen  broad  and  depressed,  gradually  widening  from  its  base 
to  the  end  of  the  4th  somite,  whence  it  widens  with  greater  rapidity  to 
the  end  of  the  5th,  the  posterior  angles  of  which  are  produced  outwards ; 
the  rest  of  the  abdomen  forming  a  triangular  mass  the  sides  of  which 
are  slightly  jagged  owing  to  the  production  of  the  posterior  angles  of  the 
dorsal  arcs  of  the  6th  and  7th  somites ;  the  terminal  dorsal  arc  is  crescent- 
shaped,  longitudinally  roof-shaped,  and  more  than  twice  as  broad  aa  long. 
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The  cerci  are  of  the  ordinary  slender  conical  form  and  do  not  reach  so 
&u:  as  the  end  of  the  ovipositor. 

S .  Smaller  and  slenderer  with  the  cephalic  horn  and  its  crests, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  reduced  to  a  rudimentary  condition  and 
all  folded  or  shrivelled  up  together  so  as  to  form  a  soft  and  flexible 
projection  no  more  than  about  a  millimetre  in  length. 

Organs  of  flight  almost  wholly  membranous  and  hyaline.  Tegmina 
with  the  marginal  field  semiopaque  brown  resolved  into  spots  at  the 
apex,  with  a  few  scattered  groups  of  areolets  in  the  discoidal  area 
and  the  meshes  of  the  anal  gusset  faintly  smoky,  and  with  some  dark 
brown  linear  dashes  on  the  longitudinal  veins.  Wings  with  their 
anterior  margin  pale  brown  spotted  at  the  apex,  the  rest  of  these  organs 
being  very  faintly  iridescent-smoky,  with  obsolete  double  hyaline  edgings 
to  the  transverse  violets,  from  the  base  nearly  to  the  outer  margin, 
along  which  the  smokiness  and  the  longitudinal  veins  are  alike  darker, 
especially  in  the  anterior  area. 

In  the  Tenasserim  specimen  of  this  sex  the  cephalic  protuberance 
is  more  broadly  rounded  at  the  top  and  less  produced,  and  the  horn 
is  more  rudimentary  (  ?  in  consequence  of  the  specimen  being  a  dried 
one),  but  there  is  no  other  apparent  difference  between  it  and  the  spirit- 
specimen  from  Assam  described  above,  except  perhaps  in  the  tint 
(exaggerated  in  fig.  1)  of  the  wings,  which  is  slightly  deeper  in  the 
latter. 

Total  length,  ?  61,  t  40 ;  height  of  head,  from  free  margin  of 
labrum  to  apex  of  horn,  2  14,  9  4*5,  breadth  of  head  between  che  eyes, 
9  4*5,  S  3*76,  length  of  horn,  from  a  straight  line  drawn  tangentially 
to  the  upper  surface  of  the  eyes,  ?  10,  i  1*5 ;  length  of  antennsB,  9 
22,  i  22 ;  length  of  pronotum,  9  22,  i  14*5,  of  its  anterior  lobe,  9  6, 
9  3*3,  of  its  posterior  lobe,  ?  17,  9  11*2,  breadth  of  pronotum  at  supra- 
coxal  dilatation,  2  3'5,  S  2*75 ;  length  of  fore-coxa  9  13,  S  9,  femur, 
S  14-5,  <f  10,  tibia,  9  8,^  6"5,  intermediate  femur,  2  5*5,  S  4*5,  tibia, 
9  5,  ^  4,  posterior  femur  2  7' 5,  i  6,  tibia  9  7,  ^  5-5  ;  length  of  teg- 
mina 9  27,  d  27,  breadth  across  middle  2  6'5,  $  6  millims. 

Hab. — 2  2  and  I  ?  nymph,  Sibsagar,  Assam  (S.  E.  Peal),  1  ^, 
Buxa,  Bhutan  (Dr,  Lewis  Cameron),  and  1  cf  Moolai,  Upper  Tenasserim 
{Moti  Bam)  in  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta.  A  fine  female  is  preserved 
in  the  British  (Natural  History)  Museum,  South  Kengsington,  London. 

2.    Phtllothelts  paradoxum,  n.  sp.,  PI.  XII,  Pig.  3. 

d  nymph.  Nearly  allied  to  the  preceding,  which  it  closely  resem- 
bles in  the  relative  proportions  of  its  parts  and  in  every  detail  of  colour 
and  ornamentation,  but  from  the  same  sex  of  which  it  differs  in  the 
possession  of  a  fully  developed  cephalic  horn  and  from  the  opposite  sex 
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in  the  form  of  this  horn,  which  is  slenderer,  much  more  thinly  folia- 
ceooB,  and  jagged,  instead  of  entire,  on  the  edges,  so  as  to  resemble  a 
very  narrow  pinnatelj-cleft  leaf,  the  mid  and  lateral  ribs  of  which  are 
represented  by  the  thick  and  hence  opaque  axes  of  the  horn  and  its 
lateral  processes.  The  fore  tibiad  have  16  teeth  on  the  outer  edge  and 
14  on  the  inner. 

The  only  measurements  of  this  immature  insect  that  can  usefully 
be  given  are  : — ^length  of  pronotum  11,  of  fore  femur  7,  height  of  head, 
from  free  edge  of  labmm  to  top  of  horn,  7  millims. 

Hab.    Burmah. 

This  interesting  animal  was  presented  to  me  many  years  ago  by  my 
friend  Mr.  William  Theobald  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India. 

Explanation  of  Platb  XII. 

Fig.  1.  Phyllothelys  westwoodi,  W.-M.,  g ,  with  wings  extended,  nat.  sise  ; 
1  a.  the  head,  viewed  from  in  front,  x  2  ;  lb.  the  left  fore-leg,  from  the  inside, 
X  2. 

Fig.  2.  Phyllothelys  vfesttooodi,  $ ,  with  wings  extended,  nat.  size ;  2  a.  the 
head,  from  behind,  x  2  $  2  b.  the  same,  from  in  front,  x  2 ;  2  c.  the  end  €kf  the 
abdomen,  from  above,  x  2 ;  2d.  the  posterior  leg  of  right  side,  from  in  front,  x  2. 

Fig.  3.  Phyllothelya  pa/radowwm,  n.  sp.,  ^  nymph,  the  head,  f rom  in  fronti 
X  8. 


IX. — Notes  on  Indian  Ehynchota,  No.  1. — By  E.  T.  Atkinson,  B.  A. 

Unless  where  expressly  stated  to  be  descriptions,  the  notes  attached 
to  each  species  are  merely  intended  as  aids  to  identification ;  and  the 
measurements  of  specimens  not  in  the  Indian  Museum  haye  been  con- 
verted into  millimetres  from  the  measurements  of  the  several  authors. 

HOMOPTERA. 
Family  Oicadidj:,  Westwood,  Introd.  Mod.  Class.  Ins.  ii,  420  (1840). 

StridvianHaf  St&l,  Hem.  iLf  rio.  iv,  p.  1  (1866). 

Ocelli  three,  placed  on  the  disc  of  the  vertex.  Pronotum  and 
mesonotum  very  large.  Anterior  coxss  prismatic,  oblong,  inserted  in  the 
anterior  angles  of  the  prostethium  :  intermediate  and  posterior  cqx0 
briefly  subcorneal,  somewhat  contiguous,  remote  from  the  sides  of  the 
body.  Anterior  femora  incrassated,  very  often  spinose,  tibiie  smootL 
Tarsi  2 — 3  jointed.  Abdomen  in  the  males  with  an  organ  of  sound  on 
each  side  at  the  base. 
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QemoB  PoLTNEURA.,  Westwood. 

Westwood,  Arc.  Ent.  i,  p.  92  (1842) :  Am.  eb  Sery.,  Hist.  Nat.  H^m.  p.  460 
(1843)  :  St&l,  Hem  Afrio.  iy,  p.  8  (1866). 

I.      POLTNEURA   DUCALlS. 

Polynewa  ducalis,  Westwood,  Arc.  Ent.  i,  p.  92,  t.  24,  f .  2  (1842) ;  Jardine, 
Nat.  Lib.  t.  18,  f .  1  (1843)  ;  Am.  et  Sery.,  Hiat.  Nat.  Ins.  Hem.  p.  460  (1843)  j 
Walker,  List.  Hom.  B.  M.,  i,  p.  2  (1850). 

Easily  recognised  by  its  rich  golden  brown  colonr  and  the  apical 
half  of  the  tegmina  being  finely  reticulated  with  hexagonal  cells.  Body 
long  35  ;  exp.  teg.  102  millims. 

Reported  from  Assam,  Sikldm,  Nepal.  The  Indian  Mnsenm  pos* 
sesaes  specimens  irom.  Sikkim  and  Assam. 

Genns  Poscilopsaltbia,  StM. 

Hem.  Afrio,  iy,  p.  2,  (1866)  ;  Berl.  Ent.  Zeitsclir.  p.  168  (1866). 

AJlied  to  Tettigades,  Am.  et  Serv.     Thorax  angnlated  on  each  side, 
anterior  femora  not  spinose,  metastemnm  elevated,  the  elevated  part 
snlcate,  produced  and  snbsinuato-tmncated  in  front. 

2.      PCEOILOPSALTBU  AFFINIS. 

Tettigonia  affvnis,  Fabr.,  Sjst.  Bhyn.  p.  37  (1803). 

Cicada  affi/nia,  Grermar  in  Thon's  Archiy.  Ent.   ii,  faso.  2,  p.  1,   6,  (1830) ;  in 
Bilbermann's  Bey.  Ent.  ii,  p.  79  (1834)  ;  Walker,  List  Hom.  B.  M.  i,  p.  3  (1850). 
PcBcUopacdtria  affi/nisy  Stal,  Hem.  Fabrio.  ii,  p.  4  (1869). 

Body  long  23 ;  exp.  teg.  77  millims. 

Reported  from  India,  bnt  no  specimens  appear  in  the  British  Mn- 
senm  list,  and  it  wonld  be  well  again  to  identify  the  locality  of  the  spe- 
cimen noted  in  Mns.  Lnnd. 

Genns  Plattpleuka,  Amyot  &  Serville. 

Amyot  et  Berville,  Hist.  Nat.  Ins.  Hem.  p.  465  (1843) :  Bt&l,  Hem.  Afrio.  iv,  p.  2 
(1866)  :  Butler,  Gist.  Bnt.  i,  p.  184  (1874). 

(a.)  Species  with  yellow  or  tawny  wings, 
3.    Plattpleura  phaljsnoides. 

Platypl9wra  phalanoideSy  Walker,  LiBt  Hom.  B.  M.  i,  p.  4  (1850)  :  Btttler,  Cist. 
Bnt.  p.  186  (1874). 

Platyplevra  interna^  Walker,  1.  c.  iv,  p.  1119  (1852),  which  differs  in  haviag 
the  anal  angle  only  (instead  of  tlie  whole  flap)  of  the  wings  blaok. 

Platyplewra  conhgres^f  St&l,  MS.,  is  also  possibly  only  a  variety  of  this  speoieB. 

Reported  from  Bengal,  Assam,  Silhat,  N»  India.  A  somewhat  cam* 
mon  species  in  Sikkim.  The  Indian  Museum  possesses  specimens  from 
Sibsdgar,  Sikkim,  and  Darjiling. 
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An  examination  of  some  fifty  males  shows  some  variations  in  indi- 
viduals, even  amongst  those  collected  in  the  same  locality.  In  the  hya- 
line apical  portion  of  the  tegmina,  the  brown  band  is  sometimes  connec" 
ted  with  the  marginal  row  of  spots,  sometimes  with  the  brown  band 
across  the  middle  part  of  the  tegmina,  and  sometimes  with  neither.  The 
hyaline  spots  in  the  radial  and  3 — 4  ulnar  areas  vary  much  in  size,  and 
the  metathoracic  markings  vary  in  size  and  distinctness.  The  venation, 
too,  is  not  altogether  uniform,  and  the  colour  of  the  thorax  varies  from 
g^en  to  brown. 

9 .  Body  sordidly  luteous  above  and  below.  Pace  moderately  con- 
vex, transversely  sulcated,  with  a  longitudinal  groove,  luteous,  vertex 
and  pronotum  furrowed,  luteous.  The  mesonotal  marks  are  represented 
by  two  almost  obsolete  short  black  lines  on  fore  border  and  two  faint 
black  dots  on  hinder  border.  Abdomen  black  above,  first  three  segments 
marginally  luteous-pubescent ;  below,  central  portion  tawny,  thickly 
pubescent.  Opercula  small,  somewhat  rounded,  wide  apart.  Legs  con- 
colorous  with  body :  posterior  tibias  spinose,  tarsi  and  claws  piceous. 
Tegmina,  markings  as  in  ^ ,  but  basal  half  suffused  with  deep  fulvous. 
Wings  as  in  ^,  but  apical  third  alone  brown,  limbus  hyaline,  flaps 
fulvous.  Length  body,  22^  ;  exp.  tegm.  76  -,  of  one  tegmen  34 ;  breadth 
of  pronotum  13  millims. 

ELlB.  Sikkim,  one  specimen  only  in  the  Indian  Museum. 

4.     PlATYPLEURA  ASSAM ensis,  n.  sp. 

Sordid  green,  face  very  slightly  convex,  transversely  sulcated,  with 
a  longitudinal  groove  :  a  fascia  extending  from  eye  to  eye  through  the 
base  of  the  antennsB,  black.     Rostrum  extends  to  third  abdominal  seg- 
ment, tip  piceous.     Markings  above  as  in  P.  phalcenoides,  Walker.     Ab- 
domen piceous,  each  abdominal  segment  with  a  slight  marginal  fulvous 
pubescence.     Opercula  very  small,  wide  apart  piceous  in  the  j  ;  close 
together,   piceous  and  margined  with  slight  tawny  in  the  S .     Basal 
half  of  tegmina,  brown,  with  irregular  pale  markings  :  a  hyaline  spot  in 
the  third  quarter  of  the  radial  area,  a  pale  spot  at  the  base  of  the  radial 
area  and  the  4 — 5  ulnar  areas.     Apical  half  of  the  tegmina  pale  hyaline  ; 
a  brown  patch  extending  through  the  apical  anastomoses  of  the  1 — 3 
ulnar  areas  :  an  inner  apical  row  of  six  brown  spots,  first  two  and  last 
broadest,  first  two  confluent,  middle  sagittate,  last  confluent  with  the  dot 
on  the  limbus :   apical  veins  ending  in  six  small  oblong  brown  spots, 
beyond  which  in  the  limbus  are  six  minute  dots.     Wings  marked  as  in 
P.  phalcenoides  with  which  it  is  closely  allied,  but  the  body  is  much  less 
robust,  and  smaller ;  and  there  is  a  difference  in  the  markings  and  colour 
of  the  tegmina.     Length  body,  23| ;  exp.  tegm.,  69  ;  of  single  tegmen, 
30 ;  breadth  of  the  pronotum  12,  milliniB. 
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9  is  slightly  smaller,  tegmen,  27  millims. 

Hab.  Sibsagar  and  Naga  Hills  :    i  and  V  in  Indian  Museum. 

5.    Plattpleuba  nicobarica,  n.  sp. 

Light  ochraceous,  shining.  Face  moderately  conyez,  transversely 
sulcated,  with  a  median  longitudinal  groove,  an  interrupted  fascia  ex- 
tending from  eye  to  eye,  and  a  patch  on  each  side  of  the  base  of  the 
rostrum  and  along  the  first  joint  thereof,  black.  The  rostrum  extends 
well  beyond  the  posterior  coxsb,  tip  black.  Eyes  dull  castaneous,  pilose 
behind.  Vertex  deeply  grooved,  the  hollows,  a  small  triangular  patch 
below  the  ocelli,  a  narrow  fascia  from  eye  to  eye  through  the  ocelli, 
and  a  narrow  short  longitudinal  line  between  the  ocelli  and  eyes,  black. 
Pronotum  furrowed,  with  a  single,  longitudinal,  narrow,  short,  black  line 
in  the  middle  of  the  anterior  margin,  lateral  processes  subtriangular  and 
their  external  margins  brown.  The  mesonotum  with  two  triangular 
black  spots,  their  bases  resting  on  the  anterior  margin,  and  on  each  side 
a  large  distinct  V-  shaped  mark,  slightly  interrupted  on  the  inner  side,  and 
two  small  round  spots  near  the  posterior  margin.  Segments  of  abdomen 
black,  margined  with  yellow,  above  and  below,  slightly  pubescent.  Legs 
ochraceous,  extremities  of  tibiae  and  claws  brown-black,  posterior  tibiae 
spinose.  Opercula  ochraceous,  small,  rounded,  contiguous,  having  a  black 
patch  near  the  base  of  posterior  coxae.  Tegmina,  basal  half  tawny  with 
irregular  brown  markings  in  the  radial  and  1 — 4  ulnar  areas  and  one  in 
the  costal  membrane.  The  upper  third  of  the  third  ulnar  area  and  the 
apical  areas  hyaline,  with  an  almost  obsolete  series  of  minute  dots  at  the 
end  of  each  vein :  wings  ochraceous,  apical  tliird  brown,  with  veins  och- 
raceous, a  discal  streak  to  anal  angle  and  two  lines  confluent  at  the  inner 
angle,  brown.  Length  body,  24 :  exp.  tegmina,  75|  of  single  tegmen  33 : 
breadth  of  the  pronotum,  14|  millims. 

Has.  Nicobar  Islands  :  in  Indian  Museum. 

6.    Plattpleura  sPHrax. 

Platy pleura  sphinso,  Walker,  List.  Horn.  B,  M.  i,  p.  13  (1850):  Butler,  Cist. 
Bnt.  p.  188  (1874). 

Tegmina  whitish,  brownish-tawny  towards  the  base  and  having  else- 
where some  irregular  pale-brown  marks  which  here  and  there  include 
white  spots.    Body  long  18 ;  exp.  teg.  43  millims. 

Reported  fi*om  N.  Bengal,  N.  India. 

7.      PlATYPLEURA   CiELEBS. 

Platypleura  ccvlehs,  St&l,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  3rd  Ser.  i,  p.  673  (1863) :  Batler, 
Cist.  Knt.  p.  188  (1874). 
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Allied  to  Poecilopsaltria  capitata^  Olivier,  (Enc.  Meth.  v,  p.  754) 
in  regard  to  size,  broadness  of  apical  limbns,  tegmina  and  wings.  Body 
long  23 :  exp.  teg.  68  millims.     Reported  from  N.  India. 

8.      PlATTPLEURA  INDAMANl. 
Platypl0U/ra  andamanuif  Distant,  Trans.  Ent.  Boo.  p.  174  (1878). 
This  species  was  described  from  a  specimen  procnred  from  the  An* 
daman  islands.    Body  long  22 :  exp.  teg.  84  millims. 

9.    Plattpleura  eoepstorppii,  n.  sp. 

^ .  S .  Brownish  tawny.  Face  gamboge  colour,  moderately  conveZ| 
transversely  snlcated,  with  a  brown  longitudinal  groove.  Bostrmn  ex- 
tending almost  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  first  abdominal  segment,  tip 
brown.Legs  brown  above,  tawny  below ;  tibiaa  setose,  posterior  pair  spinose. 
Eyes  bright  castaneous,  moderately  prominent,  pilose  behind.  Second 
joint  of  antenn88  pale  tawny.  A  fascia  from  eye  to  eye,  through  the 
base  of  the  antennss  and  frons,  and  another  through  the  ocelli,  black. 
Pronotum  grooved,  with  an  obtuse-angled  black  mark  on  middle  of  pos- 
terior border ;  lateral  processes  subtriangular,  anterior  margin  slightly 
brown.  Mesonotum  with  two  obconical  spots  extending  backwards  from 
anterior  border  and  having  between  them  a  variable  sagittate  mark,  two 
dots  wide  apart,  near  posterior  border,  and  a  very  obscure  mark  situate 
on  the  outer  side  of  each  of  the  obconical  spots,  black.  Abdomiual 
sutures  black,  margined  with  luteous,  pubescent ;  anal  segment  below, 
luteous.  Opercula  very  small,  subelliptical,  wide  apart  in  the  t  ;  conti- 
guous, semi-rounded,  in  the  $ .  Tegmina  brown,  opaque :  basal  third 
tinged  with  tawny,  very  apparent  when  stretched  out ;  two  spots  in  the 
radial  area  (the  basal  extending  into  the  costal  membrane)  and  one  in  the 
fourth  ulnar  area,  black.  A  patch  in  the  middle  of  the  first  ulnar  area, 
extending  into  the  third,  and  one  near  the  base  of  the  third  ulnar  area, 
extending  into  the  fourth,  pale  brown.  Apical  area  pale  brown ;  veins 
adorned  with  oval  marks,  brown,  with  a  centre  of  pale  brown.  External 
margin  with  a  row  of  six  subquadrangular  brown  spots,  divided  by  oval 
pale  brown  spots.  Wings  fulvous  tawny,  disc  and  a  band  along  the  fore 
and  external  borders  brown.  Length  of  body,  24^ ;  exp.  tegm.  76\ ; 
of  one  tegmen,  34  ;  breadth  of  pronotum,  12  millims. 
Closely  allied  to  P.  andamana,  Distant. 

Hab.  Andaman  Islands.     Several  specimens  are  in  the  Indian  Mu- 
seum. 

(h,)     With  hlach  and  white  wings. 

10.    Plattpleura  basialba. 

Oxypleura  hasudha.  Walker,  List  Horn.  B.  M.  i,  p.  26,  (1850). 
PlatypLeitra  hasialhay  Batler,  Gist.  Ent.  i,  p.  191  (1874). 

Body  long  19,  exp.  teg.  61  millims.     Reported  from  N.  Bengal. 
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11.      PlATTPLEURA  N0BILI3. 

Cicada  nohilia,  Germar  in  Thon'a  Axoliiv.  ii,  faeo.  2,  p.  9  (1830)  ;  in  Silber- 
mann's  Bev.  Bnt,  ii,  pt.  2,  p.  82,  (1834). 

Cicada  hemiptera,  Guerin,  Voyage  Belanger  Ind.  Orient,  p.  600  (1834). 

Platypleu^a  8emilucida,  Walker,  List  Horn.  B.  M.  i.  p.  20  (1850). 

Platypleura  nohilie,  Butler,  Oiat.  Ent.  i,  p.  191  (1874)  ;  Distant,  J.  A.  S.  B.  xlviii, 
(2),  p.  38  (1879). 

Reported  from  Java,  Singapore,  and  Tenasserim :  there  is  a  specimen 
in  the  Indian  Museum  from  Tenasserim.  As  this  is  a  typical  species  of 
the  smaller  members  of  this  genus,  I  re-describe  it,  the  original  de- 
scription being  practically  unobtainable. 

Tawny.     Face  tawny,  moderately  convex,  transversely  sulcated  with 
the  furrows  brown  and  a  longitudinal  groove  broadly  black.     Rostrum 
extending  to  the  fourth  abdominal  segment,  tip  piceous.      Eyes   dull 
castaneous,  with  a  narrow  black  fascia,  extending  from  anterior  margin 
around  the  base  of  the  antennas.     Vertex  with  a  bright  tawny  fascia  on 
anterior  margin  and  two  minute  obconical  black  marks,  extending  from 
posterior  margin  on  each  side  of  the  ocelli,  obsolete  in  some.     Prono- 
tum  tawny,   furrowed,  furrows  black ;  a  line  from  the  middle  of  the 
anterior  border  to  the  posterior  border,  black  and  quadrangularly  expanded 
on  the  disc.     Mesonotum  fulvous  brown,  with  two  moderate  obconical 
black  spots,  extending  backward  from  the  fore  border,  midway  between 
which  there  is  a  discal  line  connected  with  a  fascia  on  the  hinder  border 
also  black.     On  the  outer  side  of  both  the  moderate  obconical  spots  is 
a  large  obconical  patch,  black,  and  extending  from  the  fore  border  almost 
to  the  hind  border.     The  metanotum  is  bright  tawny.     The  abdominal 
sutures  are  black,  edged  with  fulvous,  slightly  pubescent.     Below,  the 
fulvous  margins  of  the  abdominal   segments   alone  appear.     Opercula 
tawny,  brown  at  the  base,  rounded,  small,  wide  apart.     Legs  tawny, 
anterior  and  middle  femora  spotted  brown,  posterior  tibisB  spinose.     Teg- 
mina,  basal  third  tawny,  with  some  irregular  lighter  markings  :  a  hyaline 
spot,  at  the  apex  of  the  radial  area,  just  above  a  dark  brown  spot  which 
extends  into  the  costal  membrane :    a  black  spot  in  the  ulnar  space. 
Apical  two-thirds  of  tegmina  hyaline,  with  three  minute  brown  spots 
on  the  apical  anastomoses  of  the  first  and  second  ulnar  areas,  also  a  very 
minute  brown  spot  on  each  side  of  the  middle  of  the  vein  separating  the 
second  from  the  third  apical  area  and  the  third  from  the  fourth ;  six 
minute  brown  spots  on  the  limbus.    Basal  two-thirds  of  the  wings  brown, 
with  a  discal  streak  extending  to  the  anal  angle,  tawny ;  apical  third, 
hyaline ;  flaps  tawny  with  a  brown  line  on  the  suture.     Length  body  16  ; 
exp.  teg.  46  ;  length  of  one  tegmen  24  ;  breadth  of  pronotum  8  millims. 
29 
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Variety,  a. — Markings  on  face  and  pronotnm  more  distinctly  black. 
The  markings  on  the  basal  third  of  the  tegmina  are  more  distinctly  pale 
forming  a  band  of  five  spots  extending  from  the  costal  membrane  through 
the  ulnar  areas.  The  brown  spots  in  the  hyaline  apical  portion  broader, 
the  internal  apical  row  prodaced  through  the  apical  areas  and  the  ex- 
ternal apical  row  of  dots  duplicated.  The  tawny  discal  streak  of  the 
wings  wanting,  flaps  grey  hyaline.  From  Munipur,  in  Indian  Museum. 
Allied  to  Platypleura  instgnis.  Distant. 

12.    Plattpleuka  insiqnis. 

Platyplewa  inaignis,  Distant,  J.  A.  S.  B.  zlyiii  (2),  p.  39,  t.  2,  f .,  2  (1879). 

Allied  to  the  preceding,  but  tegpnina  and  wings  veiy  distinct,  the 
opaque  portion  being  much  less  than  in  that  species.  Body  long  15 ; 
exp.  teg.  45  millims.  Reported  from  Tenasserim  and  Hindustan:  a 
specimen  from  the  former  locality  is  in  the  Indian  Museum. 

(c.)     With  bl<ich,  white,  and  red  wings. 
13.    Plattpleura  octoquttata. 

Tettxgtmia  octoguttatct,  Fabricixu,  Ent.  Sjst.  Snppl.  p.  615  (1798)  ;  Syst.  Bhjiig. 
p.  39  (1803)  ;  Ooqnebert,  HI.  Ins.  i,  p.  34,  t.  9,  f.,  1  (1790). 

Oxypleura  scmguifituiy  Walker,  List  Horn.  B.  M.  i.,  p.  24  (1850)  ;  Ins.  Sausd. 
Horn.  p.  2  (1858). 

PcBcUopsaltria  octoguUcAa,  St&l,  Berl.  Ent.  Zeitsohr.  x,  p.  168  (1866)  (re-deaoribed). 

Platyplev/ra  octoguUcUa,  Butler,  Gist.  Ent.  i,  p.  192  (1874). 

Body  long  27 :  exp.  teg.  80  millims.  Reported  from  the  Panjab,  V. 
India,  N.  Bengal,  S.  India.  The  Indian  Museum  possesses  specimeiiB 
from  Bengal,  Calcutta,  and  Sambhalpur  in  the  Oentral  Proyinces. 

U,    Plattpleuba  stjbbufa. 

Oxyplewra  fubru/o,  Walker,  last.  Horn.  B.  M.  i,  p.  25  (1850). 

PwcUopsaltria  capitataf  Stal,  Berl.  Ent.  Zeitsohr.  z,  p.  169  (1866),  who  joini 
together  *  suhrufa '  and  *  capitata  *  Olivier  (Bno.  M^th.  v,  p.  754,  t.  112,  f .  10),  the 
former  an  Indian  and  the  latter  a  Gejlon  species.  Thej  hare  been  separated  again 
bj  Bntlor  (Gist.  Ent.  i,  p.  192)  and  shonld  remain  separate. 

Platyplev/ra  atibrufOf  Bntler,  Gist.  Ent.  i,  p.  192  (1874). 

Body  long  27:  exp.  teg.  75  millims.  B>eported  from  CJoromandel 
and  India. 

((£.)     With  hlach,  white,  a/nd  hrown  wings, 
16.    Plattplextea  bufo. 

Orypleura  bti/o,  Walker,  List  Horn.  B.  M.  i.  p.  27  (1850). 
Platypleura  hufOf  Bntler,  Gist.  Ent.  i,  p.  195  (1874). 

Body  long  25 :  exp.  teg.  81  millims.    Reported  from  India. 
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16.    Plattpleura  cebvina. 

Platyplewra  camna,  Walker,  List  Horn.  B.  M.  i,  p.  16  (1850)  9  ;  Butler,  Gist. 
Ent  i,  p.  198  (1874). 

Pla^pleura  stramimeci.  Walker,  1.  o.  p.  17,  S . 

Body  long  17 :  exp.  teg.  50  millims.    Reported  from  N.  BengaL 

OennB  Tacua,  Amyot  &  Serville. 

Am.  &  Senr.,  Hist.  Nat.  Ins.  H^m.,  p.  461  (1843) :  SM,  Hem.  Afrio.  iv,  p.  3. 
(1866). 

17.    Tacua  spbciosa. 

Tettigonia  speciosa,  Illiger  in  Wied.  Zool.  Aroh.  ii,  146,  t.  2 ;  Fabrioins,  Syst. 
Ehyn.  p.  88  (1803). 

Cicada  indicat  Donovan,  Ins.  Ind.  Hem.,  t.  2,  f.  8,  (1800). 

Cicada  BpedoM,  Blanchard,  Hist.  Nat.  Ins.  iii,  165 ;  H^m.  t.  9  (1840-41). 

Tacua  sp^ciasoy  Am.  et  Serv.,  Hist.  Nat.  Ins.  H^m.  p.  462  (1843)  ;  Walker,  List. 
Horn.  B.  M.  i,  p.  46  (1850).  J.  A.  S.  Zool.  i.  p.  141  (1857). 

Body  long  55  millims.     Bioported  from  Java,  Bengal  (Donovan). 

Genns  Toseka,  Amyot  &  Serville. 

Am.  A  Serv.,  Hist.  Nat.  Ins.  H^m.  p.  462  (1843) :  St&l,  Hem.  Afric.  iv.  p.  8. 
(1866). 

18.      TOSENA  MELANOPTERA. 

To8ena  melanoptera,  White,  A.  A  M.  N.  H.  zvii,  p.  331  (1846)  ;  Walker,  List  Horn. 
B.  M.  i,  p.  46  (1850). 

Body  long  60  :  exp.  teg.  142  millims.  Bioported  from  Silbat,  N.  India. 
The  Indian  Museum  possesses  specimens  from  Sibsdgar  and  Sikkim. 

19.      ToSENA  MEABESIANA. 

Cicada  mea/resianoy  Westwood,  Arc.  Ent.  i,  p.  98,  t.  25,  f.  1  (1842). 
To9ena  mearesianat  Am.  &  Serv.,  Hist.  Nat.  Ins.  H^m.  p.  463  (1843)  ;  Walker, 
List  Hom.  B.  M.  i,  p.  46  (1850). 

Body  long  44 :  exp.  teg.  130  millims.  Reported  from  N.  India.  The 
Indian  Museum  possesses  specimens  from  Sikkim. 

20.  ToSENA  ALBATA. 
Tosena  alhata,  Distant,  Trans.  Ent.  Soo.  Lond.  1878,  p.  175. 

Body  long  69 :  exp.  teg.  132  millims.     Reported  from  N.  India. 

21.  ToSENA   SPLENDIDA. 
Toaena  spleitdida,  Distant,  Ent.  Month.  Mag.  xv,  p.  76  (1878). 

g .  Body  long  47 :  exp.  teg.  124  millinis.  ?.  Body  long  49 ;  exp.  teg. 
127.  Reported  from  Assam,  N6ga  Hills,  Khasiya  Hills.  The  Indian 
Museum  possesses  &  and  ¥  &om  the  Lushai  country. 
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Genus  Huechts,  Amyot  &  Serville. 
Am.  &  Serr.)  Hist.  Nat.  Ins.  Hem.  p.  464  (1848) :  StU,  Hem.  Afric.  iv,  p.  4  (1866). 

22.    Huechts  phil^hata. 

Tettigonia  phUannaJba,  Fabriciiu,  Syat.  Bhyn.  p.  42  (1803) ;  StoU,  Gig.  p.  63, 
1. 13,  f.  62  (1788). 

Cicada  p/itZcBmo^o,  Germar  in  Thon's  Arohiv.  ii,  faao.  2,  p.  26  (1830)  ;  in  Silber- 
mann's  Bev.  £nt.  ii,  p.  75,  n.  52  (1834)  ;  Burmeiater,  Handb.  Ent.ii,  (i)  p.  180  (1835). 

Cicada  sonyuifMO,  Gn^rin,  Voyage  La  Fayorite,  v,  p.  155  (1839) ;  Mag.  ZooL 
p.  75  (1839). 

HuBchyB  phUcMiata,  Am.  &  Serv.,  Hist.  Nat.  Ins.  Hem.  p.  465  (1843)  ;  Walker, 
List  Horn.  B.  M.  i.  p.  251  (1850). 

Gu6rin  (L  c.)  unites  this  species  with  the  following  and  keeps 
H.  sanguinolenta,  Eabr.,  which  he  had  not  seen,  distinct,  but  he  is  not 
followed  in  this  arrangement  by  later  writers. 

Body  above  black  with  the  frons,  two  quadi^te  patches  on  mesothorax, 
and  abdomen  sanguineous :  tegmina  brown,  wings  cindery-grey  and 
subhyaline.     Body  long  22  millims. 

Reported  from  Philippine  Islands,  N.  Bengal,  and  Silhat.  The 
Indian  Museum  possesses  specimens  from  the  Naga  Hills,  N.  India,  and 
Tenasserim. 

23.    Huechts  sanouinea. 

Cicada  aanguinea,  De  Geer,  Ins.  iii,  221,  t.  33,  f.  17  (1773)  ;  Gmelin  Ed.  Sj-st. 
Nat.  i,  3,  2098  (1782)  ;  Westwood  in  Donovan's  Ins.  China,  t.  16,  f.  1  (1842). 

Tettigonia  eanguinolenta,  Fabricius,  Syst.  Ent.  p.  681  (1775)  ;  Spec.  Ins.  ii,  p. 
321  (1781)  ;  Mant.  Ins.  ii,  p.  267  (1787)  ;  Ent.  Syst.  iv,  p.  25  (1794)  ;  Syst.  Bhyn. 
p.  42  (1803). 

Cicada  sanguinolentOy  Olivier,  Eno.  M^th.  v,  p.  756  (1790)  ;  Germar  in  Thon's 
Archiv,  ii,  fasc.  2,  p.  3  (1830),  in  Silbermann's  Bev.  Ent.  ii,  p.  75  (1834)  ;  Blanchaid, 
Hist.  Nat.  Ins.  iii,  p.  165  (1840-41)  ;  Guerin,  Voyage  La  Favorite,  v,  p,  155,  t.  45,  f.  1 
(1839) ;  Mag.  Zool.  p.  76,  t.  237,  f.  1  (1839). 

Huechys  eanguineay  Am.  &  Serv.,  Hist.  Nat.  Ins.  H^m.  p.  465  (1843)  ;  Walker, 
List  Horn.  B.  M.  i,  p.  251  (1850)  ;  J.  L.  S.  Zool.  i,  p.  84  (1856)  ;  ibid.,  x,  p.  95 
(1867)  :  Distant,  J.  A.  S.  B.  xlviii,  (2)  p.  38  (1879). 

Gn^rin  separates  '  sanguinolenta,  Fabricios '  and  anites  '  phUasmata '  with 
'  sanguitiea  *.  H.  incamata,  Germar,  Silb.  Bev.  Ent.  ii,  p.  75,  (1834),  and  BmQe 
Hist.  Nat.  Ins.  H^m.  ii,  t.  3.  f .  2,  is  probably  only  a  variety  of  H.  sanguinea. 

Head,  thorax,  and  feet  black :  f rons,  two  great  spots  on  the  meso- 
thorax,  and  abdomen  sanguineous  :  tegmina  black :  wings  f  ujscoos.  Body 
long  18  ;  exp.  teg.  41|  millims. 

Reported  from  India,  Singapore,  China,  and  the  Eastern  Archipe- 
lago. Specimens  exist  in  the  Indian  Mosenm  from  Sikkim,  Sibsagar, 
Calcutta,  and  Tenasserim. 
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24.      HUECHTS  TESTACEA. 

TetHgonia  tegtaeect,  Fabridns,  Mant.  Ins.  ii  p.  267  (1787)  ;  Ent.  Syst.  iv,  p.  24 
(1794)  ;  SjBt-  Khyn.  p.  42  (1803)  :  StoU,  Cig.  p.  41,  t.  8,  f.  41  (1788). 

Cicada  testacea,  Gmelin  Ed.  Syst.  Nat.  i,  pt.  4,  p.  2098  (1782) ;  Olivier,  Eno. 
Mefch.  ▼,  p.  756,  t.  113,  f.  5  (1790)  ;  Germar  in  Thon'a  Arohiv.  ii,  fasc.  2,  p.  3, 
(1830)  ;  Gn^rin,  Voyage  La  Favorite,  v,  p.  155  (1839)  ;  Mag.  Zool.  p.  78  (1839). 

Huechys  testacea.  Walker,  last  Horn.  B.  M.  i,  p.  252  (1850). 

Tlie  upper  surface  of  the  body  without  red  marks :  tegmina  brown, 
only  partly  transparent :  wings  concolorous,  veins  black :  abdomen  san- 
guineous. 

Reported  from  Goromandel. 

25.  HUECHTS  PHJEmCUBA. 

Cicada  plusnicwra,  G«rmar  in  Silbermann's  Bev.  Ent.  ii,  p.  76  (1834)  ;  Gn^rin, 
loon,  da  B^gne  Animal,  p.  78  (1830-34). 

Huechye  phcBnicwra,  Walker,  List  Horn.  B.  M.  i,  p.  252  (1850). 

Black,  entire  frons,  mesotboraz,  and  abdomen  sanguineous ;  tegmina 
and  wings  black ;  sometimes  frons  black  in  the  middle  and  thorax  with  a 
black  basal  spot  or  band  running  through  it,  sides  and  small  median  spot 

red. 

Reported  from  India,  Sikkim. 

26.  HUECHTS  TBANSYEBSA. 
Huechys  tromsversa,  Walker,  List  Horn.  B.  M.  Snppt.  p.  40  (1868). 

Black :    tegmina  with  costa  and  transverse  veins  red  and  a  testa- 
ceous band.  Body  long  23 :  exp.  teg.  62  millims. 
Reported  from  Hindustan. 

27.  Huechys  thoracica. 

Huechys  thoracia,  Distant,  J.  A.  S.  B.  zlviii,  (2),  p.  39,  t.  U,  f.  3  (1879). 

Known  by  the  red  hour-glass-shaped  fascia  on  pronotum.  Body  long 
19 :  exp.  teg.  43  millims. 

Reported  from  Tenasserim  and  Hindustan. 

28.  Huechys  trabeata. 

Cicada  traheata,  Germar  in  Thon's  Arohiv,  ii,  faso.  2,  p.  8  (1830)  :  Gaerin,  Mag. 
Zool.  p.  78  (1839). 

Huechys  trabeata,  Walker,  List  Horn.  B.  M.  i,  p.  252  (1850). 

Body  ferruginous,  tegmina  and  wings  fuscous  with  ferruginous  veins. 

Body  long,  20^  millims  ;  tegmina  broken  at  the  ends. 

Reported  from  Java. 

There  is  a  specimen  in  the  Indian  Museum,  locality  unknown. 
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Genus  Sciebopteba,  SUl. 

Hem.  Afrio.  iy,  p.  4  (1866). 

Allied  to  Gceana  :  ulnar  veins  contignons  at  the  base  or  united  for  a 
short  distance ;  head  scarcely  narrower  than  the  base  of  the  thorax  >' 
anterior  femora  incrassated,  spinose  beneath. 

29.      SOIEBOPTEBA   CBOGEA. 

Cicada  crocea,  Gn^rin  in  Voyage  La  Favorite,  v,  p.  169,  t.  46,  f .  3  (1829)  ;  Mag. 
Zool.  p.  79,  cl.  ix,  t.  237,  f.  8  (1839) ;  in  Voyage  La  CoqniUe,  Zool.  ii  (2),  p.  183 
(1830). 

Euechys  erocea^  Walker,  List  Horn.  B.  M.  i,  p.  262  (1860). 

Scieroptera  crocea^  Stal,  Berl.  Ent.  Zeitachr.  z,  p.  169  (1866). 

Yellow:  thorax  above  with  four  reddish  brown  spots:  abdomen 
saffron-red,  more  obsolete  below.  Feet  yellow,  tibie  and  tarsi  black. 
Tegmina  and  wings  hyaline  with  yellow  veins. 

Reported  from  Bengal. 

30.      SCIEBOPTEBA   SPLENDIDITLA. 

Tettigoma  9plevtdid%daf  FabriciaB,  Syst.  Ent.  p.  681  (1774) ;  Spec.  Ins.  ii,  p. 
821  (1781)  ;  Mant.  Ins.  ii,  p.  267  (1787)  ;  Ent.  Syst.  iv,  p.  25  (1794)  ;  Syst.  Rhyn. 
p.  42  (1803). 

Cicada  spiendidulay  Gmelin  Ed.  Syst.  Nat.  i,  pt.  4,  p.  2098  (1782)  :  Olivier,  Eno. 
M^th.,  V,  p.  756  (1790)  :  Germar  in  Thon's  Archiv,  ii,  fasc.  2,  p.  45  (1830)  :  Gnerin,  in 
Voyage  La  Favorite,  v,  p.  159  (1839)  ;  Mag.  Zool.  p.  79  (1839)  :  Westwood  in  Dono- 
van's Insects  China,  1. 16,  f.  4  (1842). 

Huechys  aplendidula,  Walker,  List  Horn.  B.  M.  i,  p.  252  (1860). 

Sderoptera  splendidula,  St&l,  Berl.  Ent.  Zeitschr.  z,  p.  169  (1866)  :  Distant, 
J.  A.  S.  B.  xlviii  (2),  p.  38  (1879). 

Yellow;  thorax  above  with  four  large  blackish  rounded  spots. 
Tegmina  golden  brown :  anterior  tibisB  red,  femora  black :  posterior  femora 
red :  abdomen  sanguineons.  Body  long  17 :  length  of  one  teg.  19^  ndliims. 

Reported  from  N.  India,  Silhat,  Tenasserim.  The  Indian  Museum 
possesses  specimens  from  Tenasserim,  Arakan,  and  the  Ehasiya  Hills. 

31.      SCIEBOPTEBA  FUHIQATA. 

Huechys  fumigatOy  Stal,  Ofvers.  Kong.  Vet.  Akad.  FOrh.  p.  244  (1854)  ;  Walker, 
List  Horn.  B.  M.  Snppt.  p.  314  (1858). 

BcieropUra  fumigataf  St&l,  Berl.  Ent.  Zeitschr.  z,  p.  169  (1866). 

Head,  thorax,  and  scutellum  black ;  their  lateral  margins,  a  median 
patch  on  the  thorax,  and  spot  on  the  scutellum  yellow :  tegmina  f nsco- 
vinaceous,  costa  and  veins  weakly  yellow  testaceous;  wings  weakly 
vinaceous  hyaline,  abdomen  and  femora  testaceous,  the  former  above 
blackish.     Body  long  12 :  exp.  teg.  .28  millims. 

Reported  from  India. 
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Genus  Gbaptotbttix,  St&l. 

Hem.  Afric.  iy,  p.  4  (1866). 

Allied  to  QcBana :  tegmina  with  ten  apical  cells :  vertex  twice  as 
wide  as  the  eyes :  anterior  femora  spinose  beneath ;  tibias  longer  than 
femora. 

32.    Gbaptotbttix  guttatus. 

Oraptotmix  guttatus,  StM,  Berl.  Ent.  Zeitsohr.  z,  p.  170  (1866). 

Blackish  with  the  f rons,  f onr  oval  spots  on  the  thorax,  two  large 
spots  on  the  scntellnm,  and  the  abdomen  sordidly  yellow :  tegmina  and 
wings  fnscous.     Body  long  25 :  exp.  teg.  67  millims. 

Reported  from  the  Himalaya.  The  Indian  Mnseum  has  a  specimen 
from  Sikkim. 

Qenns  Gj:ana,  Amyot  &  Serville. 

Hist.  Kat.  Ins.  H^m.  p.  463  (1843). 

33.    Gjiana  octonotata. 

Cicada  octonotata^  Westwood,  Arc.  Ent.  ii,  p.  34,  t.  67,  f.  2,  9  (1843). 
Hueckye  octonotaia,  Walker,  List  Horn.  B.  M.  i,  p.  253  (1850). 

Easily  recognised  by  the  tegmina  brown  with  four  yellowish  spots 
and  the  wings  roseate.     Body  long  37  :  exp.  teg.  61  millims. 

Reported  from  Assam.  The  Indian  Mnsenm  possesses  specimens 
from  Sikkim. 

34.      G^ANA  DIYES. 
Tosena  dives,  Westwood,  Arc.  Ent.  i,  p.  98,  t.  25,  f .  2  (1842)  :  Am.  et  Seir.  Hist. 
Nat.  Ins.  H^m.  p.  464  (1843)  :  Walker,  List  Horn.  B.  M.  i,  p.  46  (1850). 

Black :  tegmina  with  reddish  veins  and  a  median  transverse,  nar- 
row whitish  band :  wings  testaceons,  apical  part  black.  Body  long  25 : 
exp.  teg.  75  millims. 

B.eported  from  Silhat.  The  Indian  Mnsenm  possesses  specimens 
from  Sikkim. 

35.      G^ANA   CONSOBS. 

Oceana  consors,  White,  Froo.  Zool.  Soo.  1850 ;  Walker,  List  Horn.  B.  H.  i,  p. 
253(1860). 

Close  to  G.  f estiva,  bnt  differing  in  the  markings  on  the  tegmina. 
Body  long  29 :  exp.  teg.  84  millims. 

The  Indian  Mnsenm  possesses  specimens  from  the  Naga  Hills  and 
Samagnting  in  Assam.  One  specimen  has  the  body  above  and  below 
black  withont  a  single  spot  or  mark  except  a  testaceous  tinge  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  face ;  and  the  markings  on  the  tegmina  are  dark  green. 
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36.    Gjeana  pestiva. 

TeUigonia  fesHva^  Fabricins,  Syst.  Bhyn.  p.  41  (1808). 

Cicada  thoLassina^  Peroheron,  Qen.  Ins.  (H^m.),  t.  2  (1834)  :  Qt^&xm,  TojBge  La 
Goqiulle,  Ins.  p.  183  (1838). 

Cicada  percheroniit  Gnerin,  looo.  B^gne  Animal,  p.  355  (1888). 

Omana  coTUohrina,  White,  Proo.  Zool.  Soc.  1850 ;  Walker,  List  Horn.  B.  M.  i, 
p.  254  (1850). 

Oceana  /estiva,  St&I,  Berl.  Ent.  Zeitsohr.  x,  p.  170  (1866)  ;  Hem.  Fabr.  ii,  p.  5 
(1869). 

Black :  a  testaceous  band  across  the  face  from  eye  to  eje  and  aronnd 
each  eye :  four  narrow  longitudinal  yellow  lines  on  the  thorax.  Tegmina 
bluish  green  or  greenish  yellow,  the  radial  area  with  a  small  and  larger 
spot  below,  a  median  band,  three  confluent  apical  patches,  and  a  broad 
apical  limbus,  black :  wings  white  or  bluish,  apical  part  black  with  a 
white  or  bluish  spot  on  the  disc.     Body  long  33 :  exp.  teg.  80  millims. 

Reported  from  Assam,  Bengal. 

The  Indian  Museum  possesses  specimens  from  Darjiling  and  Sikkim. 
Some  of  these  have  the  tegmina  green,  others  greenish  yellow,  and, 
in  some,  the  wings  have  the  basal  portion  and  a  discal  spot  bright  testa- 
ceous not  white  or  pale,  the  size  and  arrangement  of  the  markings  on 
the  body  and  tegmina  remaining  exactly  the  same. 

37.      QmKSA  MACITLATA. 

Tettigonia  mcumlatay  Fabrioins,  Syst.  Ent.  App.  p.  831  (1775)  ;  Spec.  Ins.  ii,  p. 
319  (1781)  J  Mant.  Ing.  ii,  p.  266  (1787)  j  Ent.  Syst.  iv,  p.  20  (1794)  j  Syst.  Ehyn. 
p.  37  (1803). 

Cicada  macvZaba,  Dmry,  III.  Nat.  Hist,  ii,  p.  69,  t.  37,  f.  1  (1773)  ;  Gmelin,  ed. 
Syst.  Nafc.  i,  pt.  4,  p.  2100  (1782)  ;  OUvier,  Eno.  M^th.  v,  p.  750,  t.  112,  f .  4  (1790) : 
Germar  in  Thon's  Archiv.  ii,  faso.  2,  p.  12  (1880) ;  in  Silbermann's  Bey.  Ent.  ii, 
p.  74  (1834). 

OcBOffia  maculata,  Am.  et  Sery.,  Hist.  Nat.  Ins.  H^m.  p.  464  (1843) ;  Walker, 
List  Hom.  B.  M.  i,  p.  253  (1850). 

? .  Black  shining :  two  yellow  spots  on  vertex  between  the  eyes,  one 
below  each  eye :  six  on  mesonotum,  four  in  front,  two  behind.  Tegmina 
black,  with  five  spots,  two  basal  (of  which  one  within  radial  area  is 
minute)  and  three  larger  subequal  median  spots,  whitish  yellow :  a  white 
dot  in  1 — 3  ulnar  and  in  all  the  apical  areas  except  the  last.  Wings 
black,  basal  part  sordidly  white  and  a  sub-apical  row  of  five  white  dote. 
A  form  of  the  6  has,  instead  of  the  dots  or  spots  in  the  ulnar  and  apical 
areas,  broad  smears  of  dirty  white,  and  is  also  larger  than  the  ordinary 
S .  Body  long  32 :  exp.  teg.  92  millims,  ?  :  body  long  40  exp.  teg. 
97  millims.      ,  form  last  mentioned. 

The  Indian  Museum  possesses  specimens  from  Sikkim,  Khasiya 
Hills,  Samaguting,  and  the  Dhansiri  Valley. 
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88.      GiBANA  SULPHITBEA. 

Cicada  tulphwrea,   Hope,  in  Boyle's  111.  Bot.  Him.,  Introd.,  p.  Uy,  t.  10,  f.  2 
(1839). 

Cicada  pulchellay  Westwood,  Arc.  Ent.  ii,  p.  34,  t.  57,  f.  1.  (1843). 
Gosana  stUphwreOf  Walker,  List  Horn.  B.  M.  i,  p.  254  (1850). 

Black ;  head,  pronotam,  and  mesonotum  spotted  sulplmreonB  :  teg- 
mina  and  wings  sulphureons  for  the  basal  two-thirds ;  apical  third  black- 
ish-fnscons :  tegmina  with  a  blackish-fuscous  median  band :  abdomen 
beneath  and  on  each  side  at  the  tip,  spotted  yellow.  Body  long  38 :  exp. 
teg.  90  millims. 

Reported  from  Nepal  and  N.  India. 

The  Indian  Museum  possesses  specimens  from  Sikkim  and  N.  India. 

Genus  Dqndubia,  Am.  <fe  Serv. 

Am.  et  Serv.,  Hist.  Nat.  Ins.  Hem.  p.  470  (1843) :  Stal,  Hem.  Afric.  iv.  p.  5 
(1866). 

Head  triangular:  frons  large,  very  convex,  transversely  sulcated, 
with  a  longitudinal  groove  in  the  middle  :  pronotum  not  ampliated  on  the 
lateral  margins :  cheeks  without  a  tubercle :  rostrum  not  or  barely  reach- 
ing the  base  of  the  posterior  coxaB  :  opercula  long,  extending  beyond  the 
middle  of  the  venter,  very  often  to  the  last  segment. 

This  and  the  remaining  genera  of  this  group  have  been  so  imper- 
fectly worked  out,  and  the  synonymy  is  so  defective,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  any  one  in  this  country  to  do  more  than  indicate  the  recorded  species. 
Walker's  work  here  is  particularly  untrustworthy,  and  his  descriptions 
quite  unintelligible. 

39.      DUNDITBIA  MANNIFERA. 

Cicada  manniferay  Linneeus,  Mas.  Ad.  Fried,  p.  84  (1754),  ezolading  synonymy. 

Tettigonia  vaginata,  Fabrioins,  Mant.  Ins.  ii,  p.  266  (1787)  ;  Ent.  Syst.  ir,  p.  18 
(1794)  ;  Syst.  Bhyn.,  p.  36  (1803). 

Cicada  vaginata,  Gmelin  Ed.  Syst.  Nat.  i,  pt.  4,  p.  2099  (1782)  ;  Olivier,  Eno. 
M^th.  V,  p.  748  (1790)  ;  StoU,  Cig.  p.  38,  t.  7,  f.  35  (1788). 

Cicada  virescens,  Olivier,  Eno.  M^th.  v,  p.  747  (1790)  t.  110,  f .  2 ;  Walker,  List 
Horn.  B.  M.  i,  p.  64  (1850). 

Dii/nduhia  vaginata,  Am.  et  Serv.,  Hist.  Nat.  Ins.  H^m.  p.  471  (1843)  j  Walker, 
List  Horn.  B.  M.  i.,  p.  47,  1120,  (1850)  ;  J.  L.  S.  Zool.  x,  p.  84  (1867). 

Dufnduhia  manniferaj  StU,  Berl.  Ent.  Zeitschr.  x,  p.  170  (1866)  :  Distant,  J.  A.  S. 
B.  zlyiii,  (2),  p.  38  (1879)  ;  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  p.  634  (1881). 

Body  pale  yellow-olive  or  virescent,  spotless ;  tegmina  and  wings 
hyaline,  spotless,  costa  of  the  former  black  or  brown ;  opercula  almost  as 
long  as  the  abdomen,  narrowed  near  the  base,  thence  oval,  rounded  at 
the  tip,  testaceous  or  pale  green,  cf.  Body  long  43:  exp.  teg.  110 
millims. 

30 
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Reported  from  Morty,  Smnatra,  Tenasserim,  Assam. 
The  Indian  Museum  possesses  specimens  from  Java,  Tenasserim,  and 
Sikkim. 

40.      DUNDUBIA   MICRODON. 
Dunduhia  mxcrodony  Walker,  List  Horn.  B.  M.  i,  p.  65  (1850). 
Body  long,  34 :  exp.  teg.  88  millims.     Reported  from  N.  India. 

41.      DUNDUBIA   LATERALIS. 
Dundubia  lateraliaf  Walker,  List  Horn.  B.  M.  i,  p.  61  (1850). 

Body  long,  29  :  ezp.  teg.  87  millims.     Reported  from  Silhat. 

42.    Dundubia  intemerata. 

Dundubia  intemerata,  Walker,  J.  L.  S.  Zool.  i,  p.  84  (1856). 

Pale  testaceous  :  tegmina  and  wings  hyaline,  spotless,  the  costa  of 
the  former  tawny,  veins  green.  Opercula  acute,  triangular,  narrow,  ex- 
tending to  fifth  ventral  segment.     Body  long  21 :  exp.  teg.  72  millims. 

Reported  from  Singapore. 

The  Indian  Museum  possesses  specimens  from  Tenasserim,  Dhansiri- 
valley,  Sibsdgar,  Naga  Hills,  Samag^ting. 

43.      DUKDUBIA  YIBRANS. 

Ihindubia  vihrans,  Walker,  List  Horn.  B.  M.  i,  p.  64  (1850) :  J.  L.  S.  Zool.  x, 
p.  84  (1867). 

Body  pale  tawny,  wings  colourless,  pale  tawny  at  the  base ;  apex 
of  tegmen  slightly  clouded  with  brown.  Body  long  36 :  exp.  teg.  92 
millims. 

Reported  from  Silhat. 

44.    Dundubia  nicomachk. 

Dundubia  nicomachef  Walker,  List  Horn.  B.  M.  i,  p.  67  (1850). 
Body  long  22  :  exp.  teg.  85  millims.     Reported  from  N.  India. 

45.    Dundubia  tigeina. 

Dundubia  tigrina.  Walker,  List  Horn.  B.  M.  i,  69  (1850). 

Body  long  23 :  exp.  teg.  69  millims.    Reported  from  Malabar. 
The  Indian  Museum  possesses  specimens  from  Assam  P 

46.    Dundubia  maculipes. 

Dwndubia  macvlvpea,  Walker,  List  Horn.  B.  M.  i,  p.  70  (1850). 

Body  long  25 :  exp.  teg.  71  millims.    Reported  from  N.  Bengal. 
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47.      DCTNDUBU   SAMU. 
Dtmdubia  Bomia,  Walker,  List  Horn.  B.  1£.  i,  p.  77  (1850). 
Body  long  28 :  exp.  teg.  71  millims.     Reported  from  N.  India. 

48.      DUNDUBU  SINGULABIS. 
Dwndubia  avngvZariSf  Walker,  List  Horn.  B.  M.  Snppt.  p.  7  (1858). 
Body  long  19 :  exp.  teg.  62  millims.     Reported  from  India. 

49.      DUNDUBIA   BADHA. 
Dwndvhia  radha,  Distant,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  p.  634  (1881). 

Allied  to  D.  manntfera,  Linn.,  from  which  it  differs  by  the  mnch 
broader  head,  attenuated  apices  of  the  opercnla,  and  its  much  larger  size* 
In  superficial  appearance,  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  genus 
Cosinopsaltria,     (Distant),     Body  long  53 :  exp.  teg.  124  millims. 

Reported  from  Madras  Presidency  and  Mussooree. 

60.      DUNDUBIA   TBIPUBASURA. 
Dvndubia  tripwrasv/ra^  Distant,  Trans.  Ent.  Soo.  p.  635  (1881). 

This  species  is  allied  to  D.  vihrans.  Walker,  from  which  it  structu- 
rally differs  by  the  long  and  subtriangular  opercula.  The  abdomen  is 
also  broader,  the  tegmina  unspotted,  and  the  sanguineous  colour  of  the 
abdomen  and  opercula  are  also  somewhat  peculiar  and  distinct.  {Dis» 
tant).     Body  long  33 :  exp.  teg.  85  millims. 

Reported  from  Assam. 

51.      DuNDUBIA  NAGARASINONA. 
Dwndvhia  nagarasingiM^  Distant,  Trans.  Ent.  Soo.  p.  635  (1881). 

Distant  writes : — *  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  for  a  closely  allied 
species  with  which  to  compare  it,  but  its  distinct  colour  and  markings 
and  shape  and  the  length  of  the  opercula  should  sufficiently  distinguish 
it.*     Body  long  39 :  exp.  teg.  95  millims. 

Reported  from  N.  W.  Burma. 

52.      DUNDUBIA  IMMACULA. 

Dunduhia  vrnmactUa,  Walker,  List  Horn.  B.  M.  i,  p.  50  (1850). 

Body  fawn  colour,  wings  whitish.     Body  long  40 :  exp.  teg.  102 
millims.     Reported  from  Tenasserim. 

Genus  Melampsalta,  Kol. 

Melot.  Ent.  vii.  p.  27  (1857). 
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53.  Melampsalta  yasuns. 

Cicada  variana,  G«rmar  in  Silbermann's  Bev.  Ent.  ii,  p.  59  (1884). 
DunduUa  variana,  Walker,  Lxat  Horn.  B.  M.  i,  p.  48  (1850)  ;  iv,  p.  1120  (1852) : 
Bnppt.  p.  6  (1858). 

Dv/nduhia  ehlorogaater,  Walker  (nee  Boisdnyal),  I.  o.  p.  47»   9* 
MelampaaUa  variana,  Stal,  A.  S.  E.  F.  (4  S^r.)  i.  p.  619  (1862). 

Reported  from  Silhat. 

Genns  Cosmopsaltbu,  St&l. 
Hem.  Afrio.  iv,  p.  6  (1866). 

In  Ofvers.  Kong.  Vet.  Aka.  Forh.  p.  708  (1870),  St&l  difltribntes 
this  genns  amongst  three  subgenera  : — Platylomia  to  which  0.  flavida, 
Gnerin,  belongs  ;  Gosmopsaltria  to  which  C  spinosaj  Fabr.,  belongs ;  and 
Diceropygta  to  which  (7.  ohtecta,  Fabr.,  belongs.  CosmopsaZtria  is  closely 
allied  to  Dunduhia  ;  cheeks  without  a  tubercle ;  rostrum  reaching  the 
base  or  most  often  the  apex  of  the  posterior  cozaa ;  opercula  long,  ex- 
tending beyond  the  middle  of  the  venter. 

54.  Gosmopsaltria  obteota. 

Tettigo-nia  c^tecta,  FabrioiuB,  Syst.  Bhyn.  p.  85  (1808). 
Cicada  ohtacta,  Germar,  in  Thon's  Arohiv,  ii,  fasc.  2,  p.  5  (1880). 
Dwndubia  ohtectay  Walker,  List  Horn.  B.  M.  i,  p.  47  (1850). 
Cowiopsaltria  ohtecta,  StU,  Hem.  Fabr.  2,  p.  4  (1869). 

Reported  from  N.  India,  N.  Bengal,  Nepal  and  Assam.  Body  long 
25  :  exp.  teg.  bS  millims. 

Specimens  in  the  Indian  Museum  are  from  Sikkim  and  Assam. 

55.    Gosmopsaltria  sita. 

Gosmfypsaltria  aita.  Distant,  Trans.  Ent.  Soo.  p.  636  (1881). 
It  is  difficult  to  separate  this  and  the  two  following  species  from  the 
genus  Dunduhia  except  by  the  length  of  the  rostrum.  They  also  resemble 
the  *  vibrans  *  group  of  that  genus.     Body  long  24 :  exp.  teg.  73  milKma. 
Reported  from  S.  India  or  Bombay.     (Distant). 

56.    Gosmopsaltria  durga. 

Coamopaaltria  dwrga^  Distant,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  p.  637  (1881). 

This  species  in  size  and  markings  (excluding  the  spotted  tegmina) 
much  resembles  Dunduhia  tripurasuray  Distant ;  the  less  produced 
frontal  portion  of  the  head  and  the  length  of  the  rostrum,  however,  place 
it  in  this  genus  (Distant).     Body  long  33 :  exp.  teg.  98  millims. 

Reported  from  Assam. 

57.    Gosmopsaltria  abdulla. 

Coamopsaltria  abdulla,  Distant,  Trans.  Ent.  Soo.  p.  639  (1881). 
This  is  a  large  and  distinct  species,  near  0.  doryca^  Boisd.,  from 
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whicli  it  differs  bj  its  large  size,  more  spotted  tegmina,  and  different  size 
and  stmctnre  of  the  opercnla.  Body  long  46 :  exp.  teg.  116 — 122  millims. 
Reported  from  Penang  and  Singapore. 

58.      GOSMOPSALTBIA  OOPAGA. 
Co8mop9altr%a  oopaga^  Distant,  Trans.  Ent.  Soo.  p.  641  (1881). 
This  species  is  also  allied  to  C,  doryca,  Boisd.,  bnt  the  bodj  is  much 
broader,  the  tegmina  are  unspotted,  and  the  shape  of  the  opercnla  more 
like  those  of  (7.  ahdulla,  Distant.     Body  long  39 :  exp.  teg.  96  millims. 
Reported  from  Burma. 

59.  COSMOPSALTRIA  SPINOSA. 

TettigofUa  apvnosa,  Fabrioins,  Mant.  Ins.  ii,  p.  266  (1787)  $  Ent.  Syst.  iv,  p.  17 
(1794)  5  Syst.  Bhyn.  p.  84  (1803). 

CiecLda  fptwoua,  Olivier,  Eno.  M^th.  v,  p.  748  (1790). 

Dundikbia  sptnosa,  Walker,  List  Horn.  B.  M.  i,  p.  47  (1850). 

Cosmopsaltria  spvnosa,  Stal,  Berl.  Ent.  Zeitsoh.  x,  p.  171  (1866)  ;  Ofrers.  Kong. 
Vet.  Aka.  FOrh.  p.  708  (1870). 

Varies  much  in  size  and  coloration.     Tegmina  towards  the  apex  of 
the  veins  sometimes  immaculate  and  sometimes  with  fuscous  spots. 
Reported  from  India. 

60.  GoSMOPSALTBIA  FLAYIDA. 

Cicada  fiavida,  Gn^rin,  Voyage  Belanger  in  Ind.  Orient,  p.  408,  t.  8,  f.  1,  (1834)  ; 
Walker,  List  Horn.  B.  M.  i,  p.  118  (1850). 

Dwidubia  saturata.  Walker,  List  Horn.  B.  M.  Snppt.  p.  6  (1868). 
Cosmopsaltria  fiavida,  St&l,  Berl.  Ent.  Zeitschr.  x,  p.  171  (1866). 

Body  long  45 :  exp.  teg.  140  millims.  Bicported  from  Java  and 
Sikkim. 

G^nus  Leptopsaltbu,  St&l. 

Hem.  Afric.  iv,  p.  5  (1866). 

Allied  to  Vunduhia,  Am.  et  Serv. ;  cheeks  with  a  tubercle  near  the 
apex  ;  rostrum  extending  a  little  beyond  the  posterior  coxsb  ;  opercnla 
short :  second  and  third  segpnents  of  the  abdomen  in  the  ^  with  a 
lateral  tubercle. 

61.    Lbptopsaltria  quttularis. 

Cicada  guUulariSf  Walker,  List  Horn.  B.  M.  Snppt.  p.  29  (1868),  $ . 
Leptopstdtria  guttvlaris,  Stal,  Hem.  Ins.  Philip,  in  Ofvers.  Kong.  Vet.  Akak.  Fflrh. 
p.  710  (1870),  e. 

Very  like  L.  tuherosay  Sign.,  but  differs  in  the  opercnla  being  more 
obtuse,  apex  much  less  obliquely  truncated,  exterior  apical  part  more 
obtuse,  less  produced,  ventral  tubercles  of  the  S  larger,  black.  Body 
long  13 :  exp.  teg.  46  millims. 

Reported  from  Burma. 
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There  are  several  unnamed  species  of  this  genus  in  the  Indian 
Museum. 

Genus  Pompgnu,  StU. 
Hem.  Afrio.  iv,  p.  6  (1866). 

Allied  to  Gosmopsaltria :  opercula  short,  somewhat  transverse : 
rostrum  reaching  at  least  to  the  base  but  most  often  to  the  apex  of  the 
posterior  coxsb.  StSl  (Ofvers.  K.  V.-A.  Forh.  p.  710,  1870)  separates 
the  subgenera  Pomponia  and  Oncotympana. 

62.    Pomponia  ubania. 

Dundvhia  uranta,  Walker,  Liat  Horn.  B.  M.  i,  p.  64  (1850). 
Pomponia  uraniat  St&l,  Berl.  £nt.  Zeitschr.  x,  p.  171  (1866). 

Hind-scutcheon  bright  green ;  abdomen  green.  Body  long  34 :  exp. 
teg.  83  millims. 

Reported  from  Hindustan. 

63.    Pomponia.  bindtjsaba.. 

PomporUa  hindAiswra,  Distant,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  p.  642  (1881). 

This  species,  above,  resembles  Dimdubia  vihrans.  Walker,  and  Cos- 
mopsaltria  sita,  Distant.  Many  of  these  Indian  species  belonging  to 
the  genera  Bunduhia,  Gosmopsaltria,  and  Pomponia  have  a  common  facies 
in  colour  and  markings  which  Distant  thinks  is  probably  due  to  mimetic 
resemblance,  and  which,  in  practice,  renders  their  identification  exceed- 
ingly difficult.     Body  long,  30 :  exp.  teg.  87  millims. 

Reported  from  Tenasserim. 

64.    Pomponia  linearis. 

Jhmduhia  linearis,  Walker,  List  Horn.  B.  M.  i,  p.  48  (1850).  Var.,  1.  o.  iv,  p.  1120 

(1852). 

Dunduhia  ramifera,  Walker,  var.,  1.  c.  p.  53  (1850)  :  J.  L.  S.  Zool.  x,  p.  84  (1867). 

Ihinduhia  dnctima'Mis,  Walker,  List  1.  c,  p.  49  and  Suppt.  p..  6  (1858)  :  J.  L. 
S.  Zool.  X,  p.  84  (1867). 

Pompoma  liriearis,  Stil,  Berl.  Ent.  Zeitschr.  x,  p.  171  (1866). 

Body  tawny.     Body  long  46 :  exp.  teg.  118  millims. 

Reported  from  Silhat. 

The  Indian  Museum  possesses  a  specimen  from  Assam. 

65.    Pomponia  kama. 

Pomponia  hama,  Distant,  Trana.  Ent.  Soc.  p.  643  (1881). 
Allied  to  P.  transversa,  Walker,  but  much  smaller,  abdomen  nar- 
rowed  and  more  linear,  head  broader  in  comparison  with  pronotum  and 
colour  different.     Body  long  18  :  exp.  teg.  66  millims. 
Reported  from  N.  India,  Darjiling. 
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66.      POMPONIA  MADHAYA, 
Pofnponia  madhavOy  DiBtant,  Trans.  Snt.  Soo.  p.  644  (1881). 

Allied  to  P.  tigroides,  Walker,  from  which  it  differs  bj  its  being 
pale  greenish  and  nnicolorons,  the  tegmina  broader,  with  the  costal  mar- 
grin  irregularly  cnrved  and  not  deflezed  at  the  termination  of  the  radial 
veins,  and  also  in  having  both  the  second  and  third  abdominal  segments 
beneath  rounded,  produced  and  pointed  anteriorly.  Body  long  22 :  exp. 
teg.  55  millims. 

Reported  from  Assam. 

67.      POMPONIA  IMPERATORIA. 

Cicada  imperatoriat  Westwood,  Arc.  Ent.  ii,  p.  14,  t.  51,  (1843)  :  Walker,  List 
Horn.  B.  M.  i,  p.  47 :  J.  L.  S.  Zool.  i,  p.  83  (1856)  :  ibid,  x,  p.  84  (1867). 
Pamponia  imperatoria,  StW,  Berl.  Ent.  Zeitsohr.  x,  p.  171  (1866). 

A  very  large  species,  yellow  luteous,  body  long  88,  erp.  teg.  209 

millims. 

Reported  from  Nepdl. 

68.      POMPONIA  TIOBOIDBS. 
Pomponia  tigroides,  Distant,  J.  A.  S.  B.  zlyiii  (2),  p.  38  (1879). 

The  Indian  Museum  possesses  a  specimen  from  Tenasserim. 

Genus  Emathia,  Sikh 

Hem.  Afric.  iv,  p.  8  (1866). 

Inner  ulnar  area  of  tegmina  not  widened  towards  the  apex ;  apical 
cells  one  and  two  extending  equally  far  forward  ;  thorax  widened  at  the 
base  :  tympana  chiefly  exposed ;  opercula  short :  anterior  femora  spinose. 

69.  Emathia  ^borota. 

Etnathia  oRgrota,  St&l,  Berl.  Ent.  Zeitsolir.  z,  p.  172  (1866). 
Body  long  20 :  exp.  teg.  50  millims.     Reported  from  Bombay. 

Genus  Cicada,  Linn. 

Linnaeus,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  p.  704  (1766)  :  Stal,  Bio.  Jan.  Hem.  ii,  p.  19  (1862) 
Ofvers  K.  V.  A.  F6rh.  p.  714  (1870). 

70.  Cicada  subtincta. 

Cicada  suhtincta.  Walker,  List  B.  H.  i,  p.  147  (1860). 
Body  long  32 :  exp.  teg.  105  millims.     Reported  from  Silhat. 

71.    Cicada  akj:a. 

Cicada  ancBa,  Walker,  1.  o.,  p.  207  (1850). 
Body  long  13 :  exp.  teg.  40  millims.     Reported  from  N.  Bengal. 
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72.    Cicada  aubata. 

Cicada  aarata,  Walker,  1.  o.,  p.  215  (1860). 
Body  long  17 :  exp.  teg.  42  millims.    Reported  from  Assam. 

73.    Cicada  bubvitta. 

Cicada  subvitta,  Walker,  1.  o.,  p.  222  (1850). 
Body  long  16 :  exp.  teg.  38  millims.    Reported  from  N.  India. 

74.    Cicada  febbuoinea. 

Cicada  ferruginea,  OliWer,  Bno.  M^th.  ▼,  p.  750,  t.  112,  f.  1  (1790)  ;  Stoll,  Cig. 
p.  65, 1. 16,  £.  86  (1788)  ;  Walker,  List  Horn.  B.  M.  i,  p.  117  (1850). 

Reported  from  India. 

75.    Cicada  xantes. 

Cicada  toanteBj  Walker,  List  Horn.  B.  M.  i,  p.  198  (1860). 

Body,  drams,  and  legs  tawny :  wings  colourless,  veins  yellow.    Body 
long  17 :  exp.  teg.  48  millims. 
Reported  from  N.  India. 

76.  Cicada  haculicollis. 

Cicada  maeulicollis,  Gn^rin,  Voyage  La  Coqmlle,  Zool.,  p.  183  (1830)  ;  Walker 
List  Horn.  B.  M.  Suppt.,  p.  28  (1858). 

Body  long  24 :  exp.  teg.  65  millims.     Reported  from  Bengal. 

Genns  Cbtptotthpana,  8t&l. 

A.  S.  B.  P.  (4  S^r.).  i,  p.  618  (1862).— Hem.  Afrio.  iv,  p.  6  (1866). 

77.  Cbtptottmpana  becta. 

Fidieina  recta,  Walker,  List  Horn.  B.  M.  i,  p.  79  (1850)  9  • 

Cryptotympana  recta,  Distant,  J.  A.  S.  B.  xlviii  (2),  p.  40,  t.  ii,  f .  4  (1879),  ^ . 

Body  long  32 :  exp.  teg.  95  millims.    Reported  from  Silhat  and 
Tenasserim. 

The  Indian  Mnsenm  possesses  a  specimen  from  Tenasserim. 

78.    Cbtptotympana  vicina. 

Cicada  vicina,  Signoret,  Ber.  Mag.  Zool.,  p.  410,  t.  10,  f .  4  (1849). 
Fidicina  vicina,  Walker,  List  Horn.  B.  M.  i,  p.  90  (1850). 
Cryptotympana  vicvna,  Stal,  A.  S.  E.  F.  (4  S6r.)  i.  p.  618  (1862). 

Reported  from  Silhat. 

The  Indian  Mnsenm  possesses  specimens  from  the  Bhutan  DuiurB. 
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79.  Crtptottmpana  immaculata. 

Cicada  immaculata,  Olivier,  Enc.  M^th.  v,  p.  749,  t.  112,  f .  7  (1790)  :  StoU,  Cig. 
p.  40,  t.  vlii,  f.  89  (1788)  :  Signoret,  Rev.  Mag.  Zool.  p.  410  (1849). 

FidicifM  immaculata.  Walker,  List  Horn.  B.  M.  i,  p.  90  (1850)  ;  iv,  p.  1121  (1852). 
Cryptotympa/na  immaculata,  StM,  A.  S.  £.  F.  4  S6r.  i.  p.  618  (1862). 

Reported  from  N.  Bengal. 

80.  Cryptottmpana  intermedia. 

Cicada  intermedia,  Signoret,  Mag.  Bev.  Zool.  p.  406,  t.  10,  f.  2  (1849). 
Fidicina  intermedia,  Walker,  List  Horn.  B.  M.  i,  p.  90  (1850). 
Cryptotympana  intermedia,  Stal,  A.  S.  B.  F.  4  Ser.  i.  p.  613  (1862). 

Abdomen  reddish  yellow  with  a  blackish  band  on  each  segment : 
allied  to  C.  atrata,  Fabr. 

Reported  from  Tenasserim. 

Genns  Fidicina,  Amyot  &  Serville. 

Amyot  et  Serville,  Hist.  Nat.  Ins.  H^m.  p.  472  (1848)  :  Stal,  Bio.  Jan.  Hem.  ii, 
p.  18  (1862)  ;  Ann.  Soo.  Ent.  Fr.  (4  s^r)  i,  p.  614  (1861)  ;  Hem.  Afric.  iv,  p.  7 
(1866)  ;  Distant,  Biol.  Cen.  Amer.  p.  16  (1881). 

81.    Fidicina  operculata. 

Cicada  operculata,  Carreno. 

Fidicina  operculata.  Walker,  List  Hom.  B.  M.  i,  p.  90  (1860). 
Reported  from  N.  India. 

The  Indian  Museum  possesses  a  specimen. 

82.    Fidicina  corvus. 

Fididna  corvus.  Walker,  List  Hom.  B.  M.  i,  p.  86  (1850). 

Reported  from  Silhat.     Body  long  29  :  exp.  teg.  113  millims. 

The  Indian  Museum  possesses  a  specimen  of  the    y   from   Silhat. 

Genus  Tibicen,  Latreille. 
LatreiUe,  Fam.  Nat.  p.  426  (1825)  :  Stal,  Hem.  Afrio.  iv,  p.  26  (1866). 

83.     Tibicen  aubenozebe. 

Tihicen  aurengzehe,  Distant,  Trans.  Ent.  Soo.,  p.  646  (1881). 
Body   long   18:   exp.   teg.   48   millims.     Reported    from    Bombay 
Presidency. 

84.    Tibicen  apicalis. 

Cicada  apicalis,  Germar  in  Thon's  Archiv,  ii,  fasc.  2,  p.  8  (1830)  ;  in  Silber- 
mann's  Eev.  Ent.  ii,  p.  63  (1834)  ;  Walker,  List  Hom.  B.  M.  i,  p.  161  (1860). 
Tihicen  apicalis,  StM,  A.  S.  E.  F.  4  Ser.,  i,  p.  618  (1862). 

Body  long  18 :  exp.  teg.  48  millims.,  ?.     Reported  from  N.  India. 
The  Indian  Museum  possesses  a  specimen  from  Calcutta. 
31 
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GennB  Mogannia,  Amyot  &  Serville. 

Amyot  et  Serville,  Hist.  Nat.  Ins.  Hem,  p.  467  (1843)  :  StW,  Hem.  Afric.  It.  p.  6 
(1SG6). 

85.      MOQANNIA   ILLUSTRATA. 

Mogannia  Ulustrataf  Am.  et  Serv.,  Hist.  Nat.  Ins.  H^m.  p.  467,  t.  9.  f.  4  (1843)  ; 
Walker,  List  Hom.  B.  M.  i,  p.  248  (1850). 

Body  uniform  ferniginous  brown :  basal  half  of  tegmina  and  a  small 
semicircular  patch  on  the  tips,  transparent  yellow,  a  brown  transverse 
band  across  the  middle.     Body  long,  12  millims. 

Reported  from  N.  India. 

86.    Mogannia  recta. 

Mogannia  rectay  Walker,  List  Hom.  B.  M.  Suppt.  p.  89  (1858). 

Abdomen  with  a  red  band  on  the  posterior  border  of  each  segment. 
Body  long,  12  millims. 

Reported  from  Hindustan. 

87.      MOGANNU  OBLIQUA. 
Mogannia  obliquay  Walker,  List  Hom.  B.  M.  Suppt.  p.  39  (1858). 

$  .  green  mostly  reddish  beneath  :  abdomen  reddish  with  a  spot  on 
each  side  near  the  base.  Pronotum  and  mesonotum  with  some  testaceouB 
marks.     Body  long,  14  :  exp.  teg.  41  millims. 

Reported  from  Hindustan. 

88.      MOQANNU   TENUSTISSIHA. 
Mogannia  renustissimay  Stal,  Ofvers.  Kong.  Yet.  Aka.  Fdrh.  p.  154  (1865). 
CaBrulean  or  metallic  black.     Tegmina  with  the  veins  at  the  base 
pale  sanguineous,  before  the  middle  black,  thence  sordid  straw-colour : 
wings  with  the  veins  at  the  base  sanguineous  and  thence  piceous.     Body 
long,  16  :  exp.  teg.  37 — 41  millims. 
Reported  from  E.  India. 

89.  MOQANNU '  FUNEBRIS. 

Mogannia  funehriSf  Stal,  Ofvers.  Kong,  Vet.  Aka.  F6rh.  p.  155  (1865). 
Aeneous  black.     Tegmina,  before  the  middle,  black  with  the  basal 
areola  and  a  band  towards  the  apex  of  the  black  part  sordid  lutescent.  9 
Body  long,  19  :  exp.  teg.  46  millims. 
Reported  from  Silhat. 

90.  MOQANNIA   INDICANS. 
Mogannia  indicanSf  Walker,  List  Hom.  B.  M.  i  p.  249  (1850). 

<J  bright  or  dark  red,  ?  black.     Tegmina  with  a  broad  basnl  hi-own 
band,  veins  yellow.     Body  long  12 — 16#:  exp.  teg.  35 — 40  niillinis. 
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Beported  from  China. 

The  Indian  Museum  possesses  specimens  from  Sikkim. 

91.      MOGANNIA   LOCUSTA. 
CephdLoxy»  locusta,  Walker,  List  Horn.  B.  M.  i,  p.  236  (1350). 

Body  ferruginous  beneath  and  abdomen  pale  tawny.  Body  long  50  ; 
exp.  teg.  85  millims. 

Beported  from  E.  India. 

92.      MOQANNIA   LACTEIPENNIS. 
Cephaloan/8  lacteipennisj  Walker,  List  Horn.  B.  M.  i,  p.  237  (1850). 

Body  luteous  :  abdomen  black  with  the  hind  borders  of  the  segments 
tawny  :  tegmina  and  flaps  white,  opaque,  luteous  at  the  base.  Body  long 
36:  exp.  teg.  97  millims  (?). 

Beported  from  N.  India. 

93.      MOGANNIA  QUADBIMACULA. 
Cephcdoxys  quadrimaculaj  Walker,  List  Horn.  B.  M.  p.  238  (1850). 
Body  bright  tawny  :   hind  margins  of  abdomen  having  the  borders 
of  the  segments  with  slender  interrupted  reddish  bands,  a  broad  pale 
tawny  band  near  the  tip  and  beneath,  piceous.     Body  long  30 :  exp.  teg. 
53  millims. 

Beported  from  N.  India. 

94.      M.    TERPSICHORE. 
Cephaloxys  terpsichorey  Walker,  List  Horn.  B.  M.  p.  239  (1850). 
Body  apple-green  :  abdomen  with  two  last  segments  pitchy  above  : 
tegmina  colourless,  tinged  with  brown  towards  the  tips,  costa  green. 
Body  long  25  :  exp.  teg.  74  millims. 
Beported  from  E.  India. 


Correction  and  Addition. 

Page  213,  4  lines  from  top  of  page, /or  "  nicobarica,"  read  "  distinct  a,"  the 
former  of  these  names  being  praeoccupied  j  and,  between  the  lOth 
and  11th  lines  from  bottom  of  page,  insert 

"5*  Platypledra  nicobarica. 

Plahjplpura  nimharica,  Bntler,  Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  April,  1877. 
Boported  from  the  Nicobars." 
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X. — List  of  the  Lepidopterous  Insects  collected  in  Cachar,  by  Mr.  J. 
Wood-Mason,  Part  I, — Heterocera. — By  F.  Moore,  F.  Z.  S., 
A.  L.  S.     Communicated  by  the  Natural  History  Secretary. 

[Beceived  Angnst  26th  ;— Bead  December  Srd,  1884.] 

Sphinges. 

1.  Macroglossa  belis,  Cram.,  Pap.  Exot.  i.  pi.  94,  fig.  C. 

2.  Macroglossa  luteata,  Butler,  P.  Z.  S.  1875,  p.  241,  pi.  37, 
fig.  6. 

3.  Macroglossa  gilia,  H.  Scbseff.,  Samml.  Exot.  Sclimett.  pi.  23, 
fig.  107. 

4.  Macroglossa  gyrans.  Walk.,  Catal.  Lep.  Het.  Brit.  Mas.  yiii, 
p.  91. 

5.  LOPHURA  PU8ILLA,  Butler,  p.  Z.  S.  1875,  p.  244. 

6.  HiEMARis  HYLAS,  Linn.  (Gram.,  Pap.  Exot.  pi.  148,  fig.  B.). 

7.  Calymnu  panopus.  Cram.,  Pap.  Exot.  pi.  224,  fig.  A,  B. 

BOMBYCBS. 

8.  Melittu  eurytion,  Westw.,  Cab.  Orient.  Ent.  pi.  30,  fi^.  5. 

9.  Euseml^  COMMUNIS,  Butler,  Ann  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  1875,  p.  140, 
pi.  13,  fig.  1. 

10.  Eusemia  bellatrix,  Westw.,  Cab.  Orient.  Ent.  pi.  33,  fig.  2. 

11.  Nyctalemon  zampa,  Butler,  Ent.  Montbly  Mag.  v.  p.  273. 

12.  Syntomis  atkinsoni,  Moore,  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  p.  245,  pi.  18,  fig.  2. 

13.  Euchromia  polymena,  Linn.  (Cram.,  Pap.  Exot.  pi.  31,  fig.  D. 

14.  MiLiONiA  ZONEA,  Moore,  P.  Z.  S.  1872,  p.  569. 

15.  Nyctemera  lacticinia,  Cram.,  Pap.  Exot.  pi.  128,  fig.  E. 

16.  Pitasila  VARLA.NS,  Walker  (Butler,  Types  Lep.  Het.  B.  M.  v. 
pi.  88,  fig.  4). 

•17.  Tryph^romera  plagifera.  Walk.  (Butler,  1.  c,  pi.  88,  fig.  3). 

18.  EuscHEMA  militaris,  Linn.  (Cram.,  Pap.  Exot.  pi.  29,  fig.  B). 

19.  Histia  papilionaria,  Guerin,  Mag.  de  Zool.  1831,  p.  12. 

20.  Cyclosta  papilionaris,  Drury,  Exot.  Ins.  pi.  11,  fig.  4. 

21.  Cyclosia  panthona,  Cram.,  Pap.  Exot.  pi.  322,  fig.  C. 

22.  Chalcosia  argentata,  Moore,  Desc.  Lep.  Coll.  Atkinson,  p.  17. 

23.  PiDORUS  glaucopis,  Drury,  Exot.  Ins.  pi.  6,  fig.  4. 

24.  Heterusia  magnipica,  Butler,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  1879,  p.  6. 

25.  Heterusia  edocla,  Dbleday,  Zoologist,  ii,  p.  469. 
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26.  Deyanica  bicolor,  Moore,  n.  sp. 

Female :  forewing  black,  crossed  by  a  yellow  outwardly  oblique 
medial  band ;  veins  indistinctly  lined  with  blue :  hind  wing  yellow,  with 
a  black  marginal  band,  which  is  broad  and  truncated  at  the  apical  end 
and  very  narrow  at  anal  end ;  base  of  wing  also  slightly  black.  Body, 
legs,  and  antennsB  bluish-black.     Expanse  1^  inch. 

This  species  is  nearest  allied  to  D.  risa  (Eterusta  ritta^  Dbleday). 

27.  PiNTiA  FJSEEEA,  Walk.  (Butler,  Types  Lep.  Het.  B.  M.  pi.  83, 
fig.  7. 

28.  Trtpanophora  humebalis.  Walk.,  Catal.  Lep.  Het.  B.  M.  vii, 
p.  1593. 

29.  Hypsa  alciphron,  Cram.,  Pap.  Exot.  pi.  133,  fig.  E. 

•30.  Hypsa  plaoinota,  Butler,  Types  Lep.  Het.  B.  M.  pi.  87,  fig.  7. 

31.  Hypsa  heliconia,  Linn.  (Walk.,  Catal.  Lep.  Het.  B.  M.  ii, 
p.  452. 

32.  Hypsa  clavata,  Butler,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  1875,  p.  317. 

33.  Hypsa  marmorea,  Walk.,  Catal.  Lep.  Het.  B.  M.  p.  1674. 

34.  Philona  iNOPS,  Walk.  (Butler,  Types  Lep.  Het.  B.  M.  pi.  87, 
fig.  6). 

35.  BizoKE  BiANCA,  Walk.,  Catal.  Lep.  Het.  B.  M.  rii,  p.  1684. 

36.  Babsine  gratiosa,  Guerin,  Delessert's  Voy.  pi.  26,  fig.  1. 

37.  Baiisine  conjunctana.  Walk,  (tessellata,  Butler,  Types  Lep. 
Het.  B.  M.  pi.  86,  f.  12). 

38.  Alope  ocellipeba,  Walk.,  Catal.  Lep.  Het.  B.  M.  iii,  p.  620. 

39.  Alga  sanguinolenta,  Fabr.,  Ent.  Syst.  iii,  1,  p.  473. 

40.  Cbbatonotus  diminuta.  Walk.  (Butler,  Types  Lep.  Het.  B.  M. 
pi.  85,  fig.  5). 

41.  Rhodogastbia  astrba,  Drury,  Ins.  ii,  pi.  28,  fig.  4. 

42.  Obgyia  albifascia.  Walk.,  Catal.  Lep.  Het.  B.  M.  Suppl.  p.  325. 

43.  Aetaxa  subfasciata.  Walk.,  1.  c.  Suppl.  p.  332. 

44.  Redoa  submabginata,  Walk.  (Butler,  Types  Lep.  Het.  B.  M. 
pi.  89,  fig.  3). 

45.  Peeina  basalis.  Walk.,  Catal.  Lep.  Het.  B.  M.  iv,  p.  966. 

46.  Numenes  insignis,  Moore,  Catal,  Lep.  E.  I.  C.  ii,  pi.  10,  fig.  6. 

47.  Lymantbia  obsoleta,  Walk.,  Catal.  Lep.  Het.  B.  M.  iv,  p.  880. 

48.  Trabala  VISHNU,  Lefebvre,  Zool.  Jonm.  iii,  p.  207. 

49.  Dbeata  testacea,  Walk.,  Catal.  Lep.  Het.  B.  M.  iv,  p.  905. 

50.  Cbicula  tbifenestbata.  Heifer,  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1h73, 
p.  45. 

51.  Aphendala  divabicata,  Moore,  n.  sp.. 

Female.  Upperside  pale  purplish  brownish  ochreons :  forewing 
with  a  slender  dark  ochreous-brown  band  curving  upward  from  poste- 
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rior  margin  at  one-third  from  the  base  to  one-third  before  the  apex,  and 
from  which  a  straight  erect  similar  band  extends  from  its  costal  end  to 
the  posterior  angle.  Body  dark  ochreons-brown.  Expanse  If  inch. 
Taken  at  Silcuri. 

52.     Natada  rugosa,  Walk.  Catal.  Lep.  Het.  B.  M.  v.  p.  1109. 

[53.  Zeuzera,  sp.  The  larvoe,  pupee,  and  perfect  insects  observed 
by  J.  Wood-Mason.     The  *  borer*  of  tea-planters.]. 

NOCTUES. 

54.  Prodenia  ciligera,  Guen.,  Noct.  i,  p.  164. 

55.  Amyna  selenampha,  Guen.,  Noct.  i,  p.  406. 

56.  Alamis  umbrina,  Guen.,  Noct.  iii,  p.  4. 

57.  Xanthodes  transversa,  Gu6n.,  Noct.  ii,  p.  211. 

58.  Varnia  ignita,  Walk.,  Catal.  Lep.  Het.  B.  M.  xxxiii,  p.  825. 

59.  Anophia  glivescens,  Guen.,  Noct.  iii,  p.  48. 

60.  Athyrma,  sp.  H 

61.  Calesia  hj:morrhoda,  Gu§n.,  Noct.  iii,  p.  258. 

62.  Bemigia  frugalis,  Fabr.  (Walker,  Catal.  Lep.  Het.  B.  M.  xiv, 

p.  1507). 

63.  Remigia  ARCHESiA,  Cram.,  Pap.  Exot.  pi.  273,  fig.  F.  G. 

64.  Callyna   jaguaria.   Walk.,   Catal.  Lep.   Het.  B.   M.  xiii,  p. 

1809. 

65.  Sericea  substruens,  Walk.,  1.  c.  xiv,  p.  1276. 
(S^.     Lygniodes  hypoleuca,  Guen.,  Noct.  iii,  p.  125. 

67.  Aegiva  hieroglyphica,  Drury,  Exot.  Ins.  ii,  pi.  2,  fig.  1. 

68.  Nyctipao  crepcscularis,  Cram.  (Walk.,  Catal.  Lep.  Het.  B.  M. 

xiv,  p.  1304). 

69.  Nyctipao  obliterans,  Walk.,  1.  c.  xiv,  p.  1307. 

70.  Hulodes  caranea,  Cram.,  Pap.  Exot.  pi.  269,  fig.  E.  F. 

71.  Lagoptera  honesta,  Hubn.  (Walk.  Catal.  Lep.  Het.  B.  M. 
xiv,  p.  1352). 

♦72.     Ophideres  salaminia.  Cram.,  Pap.  Exot.  pi.  174,  fig.  A. 

73.  Ophideres  fullonica, 

74.  Spirama  coHiERENS,  Walk.,  Catal.   Lep.  Het.  B.  M.   xiv,  p. 

1321. 

[75.  EuMETA  CRAMERj.  The  larvae  observed  by  J.  Wood- Mason. 
The  '  leaf -insect  *  of  planters.] 

[76.  EuMETA,  sp.  The  larvae  observed  by  J.  Wood-Mason.  The 
*  stick-insect '  of  planters.] 

Geometres. 

77.  Lagyra  talaca,  Walk.,  Catal.  Lep.  Het.  B.  M.  xx,  p.  59. 

78.  Urapteryx  crocoptkrata,  Kollar,  Hugel's  Kasch.  ix,  p.  483. 
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79.  BuzDRA  MULTiPUNCTAEiA,  Walk.,   Catal.  Lep.  Het.  B.  M.  xxvi, 
p.  1531. 

80.  Elphos  scolopaica,  Dmry,  Exot.  Ins.  ii,  pi.  22,  fig.  1. 

81.  Macabia  NORA,  Walk.,  Catal.  Lep.  Het.  B.  M.  xxiii,  p.  934. 

82.  Naxa  textilis,  Walk.,  1.  c.  vii,  p.  1743. 

83.  MiCRONiA  CASEATA,  Gnen.,  Pbal.  ii,  p.  27. 

84.  MiCRONiA  ACULEATA,  Guen.,  1.  c.  ii,  pi.  13,  fig.  8. 

85.  Abgyris  ocellata,  H.  Sch.   (Walk.,  Catal.  Lep.  Het.  B.  M. 
xxii,  p.  807. 

86.  ACIDALIA,  sp.  ? 

87.  Abraxas  martaria,  Gaen,  Phal.  ii,  p.  205. 

Pyrales. 

88.  AsTURA  PUNCTiFERALis,  Gnen.,  Delt.  et  Pyral.  p.  320. 

89.  EuGLYPHis  PROCOPiALis,  Cram.,  Pap.  Exot.  pi.  368,  fig.  E. 

Crambices. 

90.  Apurima  xanthogastrella.  Walk.,  Catal.  Lep.  Het.  B.  M. 
xxvii,  p.  194. 

TiNEINES. 

♦91.     NosYMNA  REPLETELLA,  Walk.,  Catal.  Lep.  Het.  B.   M.   xxix, 
p.831. 

92.  Sagora  rutilella.  Walk.,  diameters  of  Und.  Lep.  Het.  p.  101 
(1869). 

[The  insects  before  whose  names  an  asterisk  (*)  is  prefixed  were 
captured  on  Nemotha,  a  peak  of  the  North  Cachar  Hills  about  3300  feet 
high.  All  the  rest  were  taken  at  Silcnri,  Borakhai,  Silduby,  Dharmkhal, 
Dorgaknna,  Doarbnn,  Irangmara,  Doloo,  Subong,  and  other  tea-gardens 
in  the  plains.  The  only  species  of  any  interest  to  tea- planters  are  the 
Zeuzera  and  the  two  case-bearers  belonging  to  the  genus  Enmpta,  descrip- 
tions of  which  will  be  published  hereaffcer  elsewhere.     J.  W-M.] 
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XI. — Eeeiaed  Synopds  of  Ihe  Speciei  of  Cbceradodis,  a  remarkable  Geaiu 
iif  Mantodeu  common. to  India  ajtd  Tropical  America. — Bij  3.  WoOD- 
Mason,  Officiating  Saperinlendenf  of  the  Indian  Muieum,  and  Pro- 
feitor  of  Cotttparative  Anatmiiy  in  the  Medical  College,  Calcutta. 

(With  16  Woodonta.) 
Since  the  former  version  of  thia  Synopsis  was  published,  some 
aiiditional  material  has  fallen  into  my  hands,  by  the  aid  of  which  I  have 
been  enabled  to  eetablisfa  tbe  existence  of  two  distinct  Indian  species, 
and  to  identify  with  certainty  a  larva  wbich  I  bad  previously  assigned 
with  hesitation  to  Ch.  rhombieoltis. 

Two  Indian  species  have  been  described,  one  by  Fabricina  ander 
the  name  of  Manlig  cancellata,  and  the  other  by  De  Saussore  as  Gh. 
tquUla  from  a  perfect  male  insect  and  a  larva.  The  recent  discovery  of 
the  true  female  of  the  latter  proves  that  the  insects  I  had  previonaly 
considered  to  be  females  and  abnormal  males  of  it  represent  &  different 
species,  to  which  I  have  the  less  hesitation  in  applying  the  Fabrician 
name  that  Prof.  Westwood  has  nanied  a  female  from  Saagor  in  the 
Oxford  Mnsenm  Oh.  cancellata. 

De  Saussore  has  described  and  figured  one  of  the  remarkable  Isrvn 
of  the  genus — that  of  his  Ch.  squilta — ,  and  pointed  oat  the  close  resem- 
blance it  bears  to  that  of  an  American  species ;  De  Borre  has  recently 
figured  a  larva  of  Oh.  rhombicollia  which  is  nearly  intermediate  in  age 
between  my  figures  3  and  1 ;  a  larva  of  Ch.  rhomboidea  is  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum  ;  and  I  give  figures  of  the  larvte  of  three  additional 
species  and  also  of  an  earlier  stage  of  Ch.  squilla ;  so  that,  connting  the 
larva  of  Ch.  gtrumaria  figured  by  M4rian,  larv»  of  no  less  than  7  out  of 
tbe  9  Bjiecios  recognized  by  me  are  now  known. 


Fig.  1.  FiK,  2.  Fig.  3.  Fig.  4. 

Ckirr.td'.di''  etin^dlafa.  Ch.  branneri.  Ch.  8«-ii»«.  Ch.  tqnUla. 

5    nymph.  S    nymph.  4    nymph.  J  nymph. 

The   close    similarity   of   these   larvte    to    one  another   furnishes  a 
remarkable  confirmation  of  the  view  thiit  tlie  udults  ai'e  congeneric. 
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Genus  Ch(EEADOdis,  Serville. 
A,     Fore  femora  without  a  black  blotch  on  the  inner  side. 

1.      CUGSBABODIS   STSUMABU. 

Madame  Merian,  Ins.  de  Sarinam,  1726,  tab.  27,  9  et  nymph. 
Boesel  von  Bosenhof,  Der  moiiatlich-heraiidgegebenen  Insecten  Belastigang,  2ter 
Theil,  1749,  Locust  tab.  iii,  fig.  1  et  2,  $  et  nymph  (copied  from  Marian). 

Mantis  strumaria,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  Ins.  t.  i,  pt.  ii,  1767,  p.  691,  no.  13,  9 . 
Fabr..  Ent.  Syst.  ii,  1793,  p.  18,  no.  21,  $ . 


cancelltUat  StoU,  Spectres  et  Mantes,  pi.  xi,  fig.  42,  $  {non  Fabr.). 


Choeradodis  ccmcellata,  Serville,  Hist.  nat.  dos   Orthopt.    1839,   p.   206,    $  {non 
Fabr.). 

cancellataf  Sanssnre,  Mant.  Amerio.  p.  19,  c? ,  ? . 

strwnaria.  Wood -Mason,  J.  A.  S.  B.  xlix,  pt.  ii,  p.  82,  1880,  ? . 

Madame  Merian  was  the  first  to  figure  a  species  of  this  genus. 
Her  figures  were  named  and  described  by  Linnaeus,  whose  description 
applies  to  the  perfect  female  insect,  his  name  having  obviously  been 
suggested  by  a  fancifxd  resemblance  of  the  swellings  on  the  sides  of  the 
pronotum  in  the  supposed  nymph  to  series  of  scrofulous  tumours 
(^strumce). 


Fig.  5,  ? . 

The  accompanying  outline  drawing  of  the  pronotum  of  a  specimen 
when  superposed  upon  the  same  part  of  Merian's  figure,  accurately  coin- 
cides therewith. 

StolFs  figare  42  without  doubt  represents  a  specimen  of  the  same 
species. 

Hab  Cayenne  (  9 ,  Serville)  ;  Surinam  (  9 ,  Merianj  Stoll ;  6  ? ,  De 
Saussure) . 

B,     Fore  femora  with  a  black  blotch  on  the  irmer  side. 
(a.)     The  blotch  on  the  lower  half  of  the  joint  (American). 

In  the  females  of  the  following  two  species,  the  posterior  angles   of 
the  pronotal  expansions  are  broadly  rounded  and  are  not  produced  back- 
wards beyond  the  level  of  the  hinder  end  of  the  primitive  pronotum. 
32 
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2.    Chceradodis  rhombicollis. 

Mantis  rhomhicollist  Latr.  in  Yoj.  de  Humb.,  Zool.,  Ins.  p.  103,  pi.  89,  figs.  2,  8,  ^ . 

ChGsradodis  peruviana,  ServiUe,  Hist.  nat.  des  Orthopt.  1889,  p.  207,  ^ . 

— ^ —  strumaria,  StM,  Syst.  Mant.,  1877,  p.  15,    $    g  . 

■  rhomhicollia,  Wood-Mason,  1.  c.  p.  82  ^  $ . — De  Borre,  Liste  des 

Mant.  Mas.  Boy.  de  Belg.  1888,  p.  5;  et  Gomptes-rendns  Soc.  Ent.  Belg.  Nov.  1883, 
9   et  nymph  fig. 

The  blotch  commences,  in  both  sexes,  near  the  base  of  the  femnr, 
extends  through  the  ungual  groove  nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  joint,  and 
is  there  succeeded  by  a  marginal  row  of  black  points  in  contact  with  the 
bases  of  alternate  spines. 


Fig.  7,  $.  Pig.  6,  <y. 

Hab.  <y  9 ,  Guayaquil,  in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum ; 
New  Granada  (d    9 ,  St&l)  ;   ?  et  nymph,  Ecuador,  in  Mus.  Roy.  Belg. 

3.     GH(ERAD0DIS  seryillei. 
Wood-Mason,  1.  c.  p.  83,  9  ^t  nymph. 

9  .  Closely  allied  to  the  preceding,  from  which  it  differs  in  having 
the  marginal  field  of  the  tegmina  proportionately  narrower,  and  in  the 
smaller  size,  as  well  as  in  the  different  shape,  of  the  femoral  blotch  which 


Fig.  8,  ? . 

is  small  and  oval,  commences  just  beyond  the  ungual  groove,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  marginal  row  of  small  black  points. 

Hab.  2  9 ,  Cache,  Costa  Rica,  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Gt)dman 
and  Salvin  and  of  the  Indian  Museum ;  nymph  (Fig.  3),  Chiriqui,  in  the 
collection  of  the  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta. 
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4.     Ch(eradodis  brunneri. 

Wood-MaBon,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1882,  xli,  p.  21,  ?  et  nymph. 

$•  Closely  allied  to  Ch.  rhomhicollis,  Latr.,  and  Gh.  Servilleij  W.-M., 
differing  from  both  in  the  size,  shape,  and  position  of  the  femoral  blotch, 
which  is  nearly  thrice  as  long  as  broad,  extends  rather  farther  in  front 
of  the  nngnal  groove  than  it  does  behind  it,  and  is  followed  by  four  black 
pnncta  arranged  along  the  lower  margin  of  the  joint  at  the  bases  of  alter- 
nate spines),  and  in  having  the  posterior  margin  of  the  pronotam  slight- 


Fig.  9,  $. 

ly  convex  instead  of  concave  ;  from  the  former  in  its  much  narrower  and 
from  the  latter  in  its  rather  broader  tegmina  ;  and  from  the  latter  in  the 
upper  margin  of  its  fore  femora  being  coarsely  granulated,  and  sinuous 
instead  of  straight,  in  which  latter  respect  it  approaches  the  former. 

Hab.  9  and  nymph  (Fig.  2),  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  New  Granada,  in 
coll.  Ind.  Mus.  Calcutta. 

In  the  females  of  the  next  two  species,  and,  in  all  probability,  in  those 
of  Gh.  rhomhoidea  also,  the  posterior  angles  of  the  pi*onotal  lamellao  are 
rounded-angulate  and  produced  backwards,  so  that  the  hinder  end  of  the 
primitive  pronotum  projects  in  the  bottom  of  an  angular  emargination. 

5.     Chceradodis  laticollis. 

Chceradodis  laticollisy  Serville,  Bevne,  p.  24  ;  Hist.  nat.   des   Orthopt.   1839,  p. 
208,  pi.  iv,  fig.  2,  2 . 

Sanasure,  Mantes  Americ.  p.  20,  ?  . 


— -^         struTnariay  Id  ,  ibid.  p.  18,  ^ . 

laticollisy  Stal,  Syst.  Mant.  1877,  17,  2 . 

Wood-Mason,  J.  A.  S.  B.  1880,  vol.  xlix,  pt.  ii,  p.  83,  c?  ?  • 

The  blotch  is  situated,  in  both  sexes,  just  beyond  the  ungual  groove, 
is  oblong-rhomboidal  in  shape,  and  is  followed  by  two  black  points  on  the 
bases  of  alternate  spines  ;  there  is  a  fuscous  speck  at  the  end  of  the  stig- 
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5'ig.  11,  ?  .  Fig.  10,  S  • 

matal  spot  of  the  tegmina  ;  and  the  an tero- lateral  margins  of  the  prono- 
tal  lamellsB  are  arcuate  or  convex,  especially  in  the  female. 

Hab.  5  ^,5  9,  Ecuador,  in  the  collection  of  the  Indian  Museum, 
Calcutta;  Peru  (9,  St&l)  ;  Cayenne  (2,  Serville  et  St&l)  ;  Surinam 
(^,  Saussure), 

6.     Ch(ERAD0DIS  stalii. 

Wood-Mason,  1.  c.  p.  83,  ^   $ . 

Differs  from  the  preceding  in  the  shape  of  the  hlotch  (which  is 
pointed  at  both  ends  and  commences  in  the  ungual  groove,  and  on  either 
side  of  which  the  femur  is  pale  luteous-yellow  instead  of  being  clouded  with 
fuscous)  ;  in  being  without  a  fuscous   speck  at  the   distal  end  of  the 


Fig.  13,  S  •  Fig.  12,  $ . 

stigma ;  in  its  shorter  and  dilTereutly  sliapod  facial  shield  ;  and  in  ha^^ng 
tlie  antero-lateral  margins  sinuous-concave  and  the  lateral  angles  of  the 
pronotal  expansions  more  broadly  rounded  off. 

Hab.     1  <J ,  4  $ ,  Ecuador,  in  the  Museums  of  Calcutta  and  Oxford. 

7.     Chceradodis  rhomboidea. 

Mantift  rhomhoideat  StoU,  Spectres  et  Mantes,  pi.  xi,  fig.  45,  ^. 
Chosradodis  rhomhoideaf  Wood-Maaon,  1.  c.  p.  84,  <f  . 

A  male  insect  from  Para,  in  the  British  Museum,  agrees  neither  wifch 
Sau8sure*8  description  (loc,  supra  cU,  p.  18),  nor  with  any  of  the  speci- 
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mens  in  the  Indian  Mnsenm ;  it  more  nearly  approaches  StoU's  figure, 
agreeing  therewith  in  the  points  in  which  it  differs  from  the  former. 

The  blotch  commences  in  the  ungual  groove,  thence  extending  as  far 
along  the  femur  as  in  the  preceding  four  species,  but  it  is  not  followed 
by  a  marginal  row  of  black  points.  The  pronotal  lamellsB  have  no  poste- 
rior angles,  their  postero-lateral  margins  dwindling  away  to  nothing 
posteriorly. 

Hab.  S  ,  Para,  in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum.  A  nymph, 
from  Ega,  in  the  same  collection,  probably  also  belongs  to  this  species. 

This  species  is  nearest  allied  to  Ck.  laticollis, 

(fi.)     The  blotch  on  the  ujtper  half  of  the  joint  (Indian). 
8.    Chceradodis  cancellata. 

Mantis  caneellataf  Fabr.,  Ent.  Syst.  ii,  1793,  p.  18. 

Chceradodis  squillaf  Lucas,  Ann.  Ent.  Soo.  Fr.  5  s^r.  ii,  1872,  p.  82,  9 . 

— — ^—  Wood-Mason,  1.  o.  p.  48  (ex  parte) . 

Pronotum  dissimilar  in  the  sexes,  being  much  less  dilated  in  the 
male  than  in  the  female ;  its  antero-lateral  and  postero-lateral  margins 
not  forming  an  angle  at  their  junction  in  the  female. 

Femoral  blotch  narrower,  confined  to  the  foliaceous  crest  of  the 
joint,  and  bordered  below  by  a  band  of  enamel- like  bright  emerald-green. 

In  the  shape  and  extent  of  the  pronotal  expansions,  the  male  of  this 
species  much  resembles  the  same  sex  of  Ghoeradodis  rhxmiboideay  differing, 
however,  strikingly  therefrom  in  its  much  shorter  pronotum.  The  female 
approaches  and  differs  from  those  of  Choeradodis  rho'mhicollis  and  its 
allies  in  the  same  respects. 

Hab.  India  (Fabricius)  generally,  from  Ceylon,  through  Madras  and 
Central  India  (?  in  coll.  Hop.  Oxon.),  to  the  banks  of  the  Killing  River 
on  the  N.  E.  Frontier  (nymph  [Fig.  1]  in  coll.  Ind.  Mus.  Calc.) 

Obs.  A  specimen  of  this  species  in  the  British  Museum  is  errone- 
ously labelled  "  Brazil." 

9.     Ch(eradodis  squilla. 

ChcRradodiii  squilla,  Sanssnre,  M^l.  Orthopt.  t.  i,  3me  fasc.  p.  161,  pi.  iv,  fig.  3, 
da,  (^  et  nymph. 

P  Lucas,  Ann.  Entom.  Soc.  Fr.  5  ser.  t.  ii,  1872,  p.  32,  J  . 

Wood-Mason,  1.  c.  p.  84  (ex  parte). 

Pronotum  similar  in  the  sexes,  its  postero-lateral  forming  with  its 
antero-lateral  margin  a  distinct  angle  in  both  ;  that  of  the  male  differing 
from  that  of  the  female  only  in  being  rather  less  expanded,  and  conse- 
quently less  convex,  postero-laterally. 

Femoral  blotch  broader,  extending  on  to  the  primitive  femur  up  to 
the  inner  end  of  the  unequal  groove  and  not  bordered  with  green. 
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Fig.  14,  (J . 


Pig.  15  $. 


It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  insect  obtained  by  M.  Jansen  in 
the  neighbonrhood  of  Madras  and  described  by  Lucas  as  the  opposite  sex 
of  De  Saussure's  species  is  a  female  of  the  preceding  than  of  this  species. 

Hab.  Ceylon,  ^  et  nymph  in  Geneva  Museum,  i  $  and  larve  in 
Museums  of  Calcutta  and  Colombo. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  and  liberality  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Colombo  Museum  for  perfect  insects  and  nymphs,  and  to  Mr.  F.  M. 
Mackwood  for  a  nymph  of  this  species. 

In  Fig.  14,  the  left  lateral  angle  has  been  much  too  rounded  off  by 
the  engraver ;  it  should  be  like  the  right. 
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Megisba,  21 

Parapithecops,  20 

•       „         sikkima,  ib. 

•            „            ganra,  ib. 

„         thwaitosii,  i&. 

•Pathalia,  21 

Melampsalta,  225 

*      ,,        albidisca,  ib. 

„            varians,  226 

,,        malaya,  22 

Melittia  enrytion,  234 

Peoopieris,  192,  194 

Micronia  aculeata,  237 

„         australis,  192, 19S 

„         casoata,  ib. 

„         indioa,  195 

Hilionia  zonea,  234 

Perina  basalis,  235 

Hogannia,  232 

Philona  inops,  ib. 

.    „         fanebris,  ib. 

Phylloorania,  206,  207,  208 

,,        illastrata,  ib. 

Phyllotheoa,  191,  192,  194 

„        indioans,  ib. 

„          anstralis,  196 

„        laoteipennis,  233 

„          indioa,  191 

„        locnBta,  t6. 

Phyllotbelys,  206 

,,         obliqna,  232 

•          „            paradornm,  209,  210 

„         qaadnmacxila,  238 

„            westwoodi,  207,  210 

„        recta,  232 

Pidoras  glanoopis,  234 

„        torpsiohoro,  233 

Pierinae,  43 

„        venustissima,  232 

Pintia  ferrea,  235 

Myrina  lisias,  31 

Pitaeila  varians,  234 

„       znalika,  34 

Platylomia,  226 

„       milionia,  29 

Platypleura,  211 

,,       rayindra,  81 

„          andamana,  214 
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^Platyplenrft  assameiiBUi,  212 
biwialba,214 
bnfo,  216 
csBlebs,  213 
cervina,  217 
oongrex,  211 
.  distincta,  283 
insignis,  216 
interna,  211 

•  nicobarioa,  218,  233 
nobilis,  216 
octognttata,  216 
phalaanoides,  211,  212 
rMpetorffii,  214 
Bemilacida,  216 
Bphinz,  218 
Btraminea,  217 

„  Bubrnfa,  216 

FloBionenra,  48 

lenoooera,  «&. 
liliana,  62 
mnnda,  48 
FoBoilopsaltria,  211 

affinis,  tb. 
oapitata,  214,  216 
„  ootogattata,  216 

Folyneura,  211 

„        dncalis,  %b, 
PoIyommatnB  erjltu,  80 
Fomponia,  228 

„        bindoBara,  \b, 
„        imperatoria,  229 
„        kama,  228 
,»        linearis,  %b. 
,1        madhaya,  229 
»i        tig^ides,  %b, 
,1        tranBYorsa,  228 
„        nrania,  %b» 
Pratapa,  87 

*  „        bhotea,  %b, 
Prodenia  oiligera,  236 
Pyrales,  237 

Redoa  Bubmarginata,  285 
^Bemelana,  87 

„         jangfala,  ib, 

„         trayana,  t&« 

Bemigia  arohesia,  236 

„        frngalis,  tb. 
BhaoopteriB,  191,  193 
BhodogaBtria  aatrea,  235 
Bhjnohota,  210 
Babidgea  maokayi,  192 
Sagora  ratileUa,  237 
^Satadra,  38 

y,        absens,  41,  261 
„        abBetiB,  261 
„        agaba,38 
M        alea,  t6.,  89 
„        antheloB,  39 

apidanoB,  40,  41 
areBte,  39,  40,  41 
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Satadra  atraz,  88,  89 
basaloB,  39 
bupola,  88 
C80ca,  41 

*  oanaraica,  39 
ohinensiB,  41 
ohola,  89,  40 
diardi,  tb. 
falgida,  ib, 

*  „        laznla,  40 

*  patnna,  t&. 
Belta,  88 

„        seta,  41 
Satarapa,  60 

yy        bhagava,  ib* 

*  „        narada,  ib, 

*  „        pbisara,  ib, 
„        Bambara,  ib, 

Satjrrinsd,  16 

Soieroptera,  220 

crocea,  %b, 
fomigata,  t&. 
Bplendnla,  ib, 

Serioea  BnbBtraens,  236 

Simnliam,  199,  200 

*  „         indionm,  ib, 
„         omatnm,  200 

•SinthuBa,  33 

grotei,  34 
maUka,  ib, 
„       nasaka,  t(. 
Sphenopteris,  191 

f,  alata,  ib, 

„  polymorphai  ib* 

Sphinges,  234 
Spirama  oohssrens,  286 
Btridnlantia,  210 
SnaBtoB,  49 

*  „      adituB,  ib, 

*  „      mOllerii,  ib, 
„      sala,  ib. 

Syntomis  atkinsonii,  234 
Taona,  217 

„        speoiosa,  ib, 
TsBniopteriB  abnormis,  189 
TisnopteriB  daintreoi,  192. 
Tagiades,  61 

*  „        khasiana,  ib, 
„        ravi,  ib, 

Tajnria,  87 

„      long^oB,  ib, 

Terebratnla,  188 

Tettigades,  211 

Tettigonia  affinis,  ib, 
festiya,  228 
maonlata,  ib, 
obteota,  226 
ootogattata,  216 
pbiUemata,  218 
Bang^nolenta,  ib, 
■pedosa,817 
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Tettigonla  spinoM,  SS7 
Bplendidala, 
te8taoea,219 
t,  Taginata,  823 

Thaduka,  88 
Theola  malika,  M 
„      nasaka,  %b* 
Thinnfeldia,  IM 
Tibioen,  281 

,,       apioalis,  ibi 
„       anreogsebai  %h, 
TineineB,  237 
Toseiia,  217 
y,      albata,  t&. 
„      diyes,  221 

meareeiana,  217 
melanopteia,  ib, 
Bplendida»  tb. 
Trabala,  206 
*       „       irrorata,  ib, 
f,      riabnn,  286 
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Trypanophora  hwneralk,  286 
Tryphasromera  plaglf era,  234 
Urapterjrx  croooptorata,  286 
Yamia  ignita,  i(. 
Vertebrana,  191, 194 
Xanthodee  trantraisa,  286 
Ypthima,  18 

*  apioalifl,  17 
ariaepa,  ib. 
kofBfieldii,  18 
howia,  17 
hftbneri,  18 
fcasmira,17 

*  mahratta,  16 
newara,  ib. 
norma,  17 
patidooos,  18 
philom^a,  ib, 
nura,  261 
mia,  17,  ib, 

Zeuiera,  236,  237 
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Errata.  251 


EBBATA. 


Page  17,  sixth  line  from  top,  for  "  rwra  "  read  "  roro." 

„      „  Bizth  line  from  bottom,  for  "  tripnpilled  "  read  "  bipnpilled." 

„    19,  ten  lines  from  bottom,  omit  the  word  "  and  "  after  "  conspioaons." 

„    28,  thirteen  lines  from  top,  for  ''  snbbasal "  read  "  snbanal." 

„      „  five  lines  from  bottom,  for  **  lyccona  "  read  ''  lyecBnvna" 

„    24,  fourteen  lines  from  top,  for  "  hraetedla  "  read  "  hrctcteata," 

„    25,  fonrteen  lines  from  bottom,  for  "  near  "  read  "  nearer." 

„    27,  eleven  lines  from  top,  for  "  black  "  read  "  band." 

„    28,  eleven  lines  from  top,  for  **  VwnuUfer  "  read  IwMtXifera** 

y,    88,  ten  lines  from  top,  for  "  Oatal.  Lye,  Brit.  Mas.  p.  8.  pi.  8,  fig.  92,  98 

(1862),"  read  *<  lUns.  Dinm.  Lep.,  LycmMfB,  p.  llg^  pi.  86,  figs.  48,  49 

(1869)." 
n    40,  twelve  lines  from  bottom,  snbstitate  a  hyphen  for  the  oomma  between 

the  words  "  cell "  and  '*  streak." 
I,    41,  fifteen  and  fourteen  lines  from  bottom,  for  "  A.B8Sir8"  and  "  obMfis'* 

read  "  jlbsxus  "  and  "  a&««iM." 
„    48,  twelve  lines  from  top,  for  '*  664  "  read  '*  594." 
„    52,  two  lines  from  top,  for  ''  zzii  "  read  "  xii" 
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